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Hbkrt  yilL  aseended  the  throne  of  England  with  every 
possible  advantage.  He  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  beauti- 
ful in  person,  expert  in  all  the  polite  exercises,  perfectly 
skilled  in  mnsie,  and  a  profieient  in  the  learning  of  the  tines,, 
being  conversant  in  the  aristotelian  philosophy  and  school  di- 
vinity, which  were  then  the  studies  chiefly  pursued  in  the  uni- 
versities. Being  by  the  father's  side  descended  from  the  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  by  the  mother's  from  the  house  of  York,  all 
faetions  were  extinguished,  and^  al|  divisions  wtfr^mhed  in 
his  person.  .His  prudent  pretb^|ssoT.4uld  ]dft*J|dit  a )^ 
ble  kingdom,  ab|e  ministers,  shi  a  yjrfU'uowed  4Beasury.  But 
with  all  the  fortunate  circumstafi^siilh*^*  bt|iliant  talents 
Henry  wanted  the  two  chief  reqni9ite8y.wMogi  aytd'vjHue,  and 
never  did  the  accession  of  any  mbnaiS^J^  j^Cqinisc  it  greater  or 
produce  a  less  portion  of  public  /elieity. 

The  first  act  of  injustice,  that  marked  his  reign,  was  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  the  people.  This  was  the  prosecution  of 
the  two  rapacious  commissioners,  Empsom  and  Dudley,  whom 
his  father  had  appointed  to  inquire  into  cases  of  treason,  and 
to  levy  fines  in  proportion  to  the  offence  Their  conduct  was 
strictly  examined  $  but  as  it  appeared  that  although  they  had 
stretched  the  laws  to  the  utmost  point,  all  their  proceedings 
had  been  authorized  by  the  king's  warrant,  they  could  not  be 
legally  convicted*  But  as  the  people  demanded  and  the  court 
determined  their  destruction,  a  false  charge  was  exhibited : 
they  were  accused  of  plotting  against  the  new  king,  and  were 
condemned  and  executed  for  that  forged  crime. 
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Though  Henry  was,  aceording  to  the  notions  of  that  age, 
a  good  theologian,  he  wais  a  bad  politieian.  Italy  had  long 
been  a  theatre  of  political  diaeord ;  but  since  the  days  of 
Henry  III.  the  kings  of  England  had  avoided  intermedling 
with  the  affairs  of  a  country  so  remote  from  their  dominions 
and  BO  little  eonnected  with  their  interests*  Henry  YIIL 
suffered  the  Pope,  Julius  11.,  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arri^^on,  and 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  to  draw  him  into  a  league  to  expel 
the  French  from  Italy,  after  which  they  were  to  assist  bin, 
with  all  their  forces,  to  recorer  Guienne  and  Normandy. 
The  failure  of  so  many  attempts  upon  France  had  not  yet 
cured  the  English  of  their  riige  for  foreign  conquests.  Henry 
resolved  to  carry  his  arms  into  that  kingdom,  and  hoped  to 
rival  the  fame  of  his  most  illustrious  predecessors.  A  ro- 
mantic leader  will  always  find  romantic  followers.  The  de- 
sign of  the  king  was  applauded  by  bis  subjects.  A  parlis- 
•  ment  was  called,  and  the  commons  readily  granted 

A.  ol^isis.  ^  sQ^idj  Aiid  a  poll-tax.  Julius  II.  dying  at  this 
juncture,  his  successor,  Leo  X.,  entered  into  his 
measures ;  and  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  former 
basis.  The  Pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Arrmgon, 
were  tcie|AOir«tfa^\r  armie^^from^  Italy  and  Spain  into  France, 
wbile*tb£klQ£^£ft^cH|jvho  was  tr  furnish  his  allies, 
particularly *t^e  fntpcrpri'wltii  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
for  carrying-*  oQ.9^;:i«r;\^^w  to  make  an  ctUck  on  Picardy 
A  D  15  J/'^  Kprpw^'  jHenry  immediately  prepared  for 
*"•  Ws:  exp^ijSA:  fjii  passed  over  to  Calais,  expecting 
a  powerful  support ;  but  alFthe  aid  that  he  received  was  a  bnll 
from  the  Pope,  granting  a  plenary  indulgence  to  those  who 
fthould  assist  him  with  their  persons  or  purees  in  carrying  on 
the  war  against  France.  Louis  XII.  at  the  same  time  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Venetians,  and  marched  the  greatest  part 
of  his  troops  into  Italy.*  This  Italian  expedition  of  Louis 
favoured  the  operations  of  the  English  monarch,  who  ca]ptur- 
ed  Terouenne  and  Tonrnay  almost  without  resistance. 

While  Henry  was  thus  employed  on  the  continent,  James 
IV.,  king  of  Scotland,  seized  the  Opportunity  of  invading 

•  For  tliese  treaties*  &c.  vide  Guicciard,  lib.  9,  10,  &c.  P.  PanLeli 
lom.  7th.    Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  ad.  an.  1510,  &c 
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Ihs  domiiiioiis.  It  was  extremely  impolitic  in  that  prinee  to 
▼iolate,  without  necessity,  a  peace  which  was  so  adTanUgeona 
to  his  kingdom.  Bat  the  counsellors  and  favourites  of  James 
were  the  pensioners  of  France ;  and  Lamottre,  the  ambassa- 
dor of  Lonis,  having  inflnenced  the  Scottish  parliament,  that 
-assembly  agreed,  with  the  king,  in  resolving  on  a  war  against 
England.  James  entered  Northnmberland  with  a  formidable 
army,  bat  in  aspiring  to  conquest  he  rushed  on  his  fate.  The 
English  were  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,*  whom  Hen- 
ry, at  his  departure  for  France,  had  constituted  lieutenant  of 
the  northern  counties.  A  sanguinary  conflict  took  place  at 
Flodden,  where  the  Scottish  monarch,  with  one  archbishop, 
two  bishops,  four  abbots,  twelve  earls,  and  seventeen  barons, 
with  eight  or  ten  thousand  common  soldiers,  fell 

A.^15i3.  o^  t^c  fic'^  ®^  ^^^®  -t  The  loss  of  the  English 
was  also  very  considerable.  But  historians,  a» 
usual  on  similiur  occasions,  differ  exceedingly  in  their  ac- 
eounts  of  the  numbers  of  slain  and  Uie  particulars  of  the 
aetion.f 

The  fmil  of  Henry's  campaign  in  France  was  an>  useless 
conquest  and  an  empty  triumph.  He  had  borne  the  chief 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  war,  and  would  have  been  the 
principal  sufferer,  had  not  the  absence  of  the  French  army  in 
Italy  left  him  to  act  almost  without  opposition.  He  had  been 
completely  the  dope  of  his  allies,  who  being  solely  attentive 
to  their  own  particular  concerns,,  were  whoUy  regardless  of 
his  interests.  They  knew  that  although  he  had  little  under* 
standing  or  experience  in  polities,  he  possessed  an  opulent 
treasury :  they  were^idepts  in  poliiical  science,  mosey  was 

^  He  was  son  of  the  doke  of  Norfolk  who  was  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Boswotth.  He  was  restored  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Surrey  by  Henry  TIL 
I>iigd«  Barony  2.  p.  266,  kc 

t  Tindals  notes  on  Rapin»  1.  p.  724. 

t  Dr.  Robertson  sayS}  that  James  was  foHowed  by  as  gallant  an  army  as 
crer  any  of  his  ancestors  had  led  into  EIngland»  and  that  twelve  earls, 
tlurteen  lords,  five  eldest  sons  of  noblemenrand  an  incredible  number  of 
barons  feU  with  the  king,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  ecclesiastics  nor 
of  the  number  of  private  solders  that  were  slain.  Vide  Hist.  ScotUmd; 
vol.  1.  book  1,  p.  70.  and  7h 
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all  that  they  wauted ;  and  they  coald  not  have  met  with  a 
more  eonvenient  ally. 

On  the  termination  of  the  campaign  Henry  returned  to 
England,  in  order  to  dissipate,  in  more  peaeeftil  folKes,  the 
treasures  amassed  hy  his  Ikther  for  very  diflferent  purposes* 
Nothing  was  thought  of  hut  mirth  and  diversions,  and  so 
easily  are  the  eyes  of  the  people  dazzled  by  trifles,  that  re^ 
joicings  were  made  as  if  he  had  returned  from  the  eonquest 
of  Franee.>  The  Pope  also,  eonsidering  that  he  might  still 
need  his  assistance,  contributed  to  flatter  his  self-eoneeit  He 
sent  him  a  hat  and  a  sword  consecrated  on  Christmas-day,  a 
present  which  the  sovereign  pontiiFs  usually  made  to  princes 
or  generals  who  had  obtained  some  signal  victory  over  the 
enemies  of  the  church.  Amidst  these  ft^ivolous  demonstra- 
tions of  regard  to  the  king,  a  parliament  was  called,  in  which 
little  attention  was  paid  to  public  business.  Henry,  however, 
had  the  generosity  to  reward  a  man  whose  services  to  the 
state  greatly  exceeded  his  own.  He  gave  to  the  earl  of  Sur^- 
rey  the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  his  father  had  lost 
with  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  Charles  Brandon 
was  also  created  duke  of  SuiToIk,  and  the  king  shewed  his 
magnanimity  by  conferring  on  Margaret  of  York,  sister  to 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  beheaded  by  Henry  VII.  the 
title  of  countess  of  Sarum.* 

At  this  time  the  famous  cardinal  Woolsey  began  to  make 
H  conspicuous  figure  on  the  political  theatre,  ^his  person, 
whose  high  elevation  and  sudden  fall  have  been  commemora* 
ted  by  historians  and  poets,  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentle* 
tnan  of  Ipswich.  Being  sent  to  Oxford,  at  an  early  age,  he 
made  so  rapid  a  progress  in  his  studies  that  at  fourteen  he 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor.  After  leaving  college  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Lymington,  in  Somersetshire,  by 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  whose  sons  he  had  instructed.  His 
morals  seemed  not  to  have  corresponded  with  his  literary 
HcqUirements  or  his  sacred  profession  ;  for  he  had  not  resided 
long  at  his  living  before  he  was  set  in  the  stocks  for  being 
drunk  and  raising  disturbances  at  a  country  fair.    This  dis-* 

♦  for  the  genealogies  of  these  persons  vide  Dugdalc's  Baron«  vol  2.  p. 

268>  &c. 
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p*aee,  however,  did  not  ^Urd  his  promotion.  ^  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  rectory  of  Bedgrave,  and  held,  at  the  same 
time,  that  of  Lymington  and  the  viearage  of  Lyde,  in  Kent 
Having  insinuated  himself  into  the  favoor  of  the  hishop  of 
Winchester,  minister  of  Henry  YU*  he  was  sent  on  an  embas- 
sy to  the  emperor  Maximilian.  His  extraordinary  dispatch 
on  this  occasion,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had  transacted 
the  business  of  his  mission,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
king,  who  rewarded  his  abilities  and  diligence  with  the  deane- 
ry of  Lincoln.  Soon  alter  the  accession  of  Henry  YIII.  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  seeing  his  own  influence  on  the  decline, 
began  to  devise  means  lor  supplanting  the  earl  of  Surrey,  his 
rival.  For  this  purpose,  he  introduced  at  court  Wolsey,  dean 
of  Lincoln,  with  whose  talents  he  was  not  unacquainted,  and 
procured  him  the  office  of  Almoner,  not  doubting  that  when 
once  placed  near  the  king's  person,^  he  would  soon  find  the  way 
to  his  favour. 

The  progress  of  Wolsey  justified  the  calculations  of  his 
patron,  and  even  surpassed  his  expectations.  He  was  at  once 
insinuating  and  enterprising :  he  sung^  laughed,  and  danced^ 
with  every  libertine  of  the  court ;  and  the  levity  of  his  be- 
haviour, though  inconsisitent  with  his  clerical  character,  wan 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  his  sovereign.  Weak  and 
indolent  princes  are  always  ruled  by  favourites  ;  and  Wolsej 
being  made  prime  minister,  governed  both  the  king  and  the 
kingdom  according  to  his  pleasure. 

Henry  being  at  length  convinced  by  Louis  XII.  of  the  lit* 
tie  dependence  that  he  could  have  on  his  allies,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  that  monarch.  The  princi- 
A.  ufisii,  P^  articles  were  the  marriage  of  Louis  with  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Henry,  and  the  payment  of  the  ar« 
rears  due  from  France  to  the  crown  of  England.*  Thus,  as 
a  judicious  hbtorian  observes,  a  war  for  which  the  ostensible 
pretext  was  the  glory  of  Ood  and  the  interests  of  religion, 
was  terminated  by  a  treaty,  which  stipulated  only  the  pay- 

*  The  arrears  of  the  sums  stipulated  by  Louis  XL  of  France  to  Ed- 
ward IV.  of  England.  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  an.  1478  and  confirmed  by 
CbariesYllL  to  Henry  VII.  and  the  treaty  of  Eftapks  an.  U95»  with 
some  other  debts. 
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itorial  Tisit,  in  order  to  diseover  their  corruptions,  and  jnlify 
their  sappression.  That  the  cardinal  had  formed  the  design 
of  suppressing  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  houses,  is 
certain,  although  other  affairs  prevented  him  from  carrying 
it  into  execution.*  But,  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  plan 
of  the  cardinal  of  York,  was  the  foundation  on  which  the 
king  himself  afterwards  proceeded,  and  it,  indeed^  might  seem 
both  to  suggest  and  sanction  the  measure.  The  pride  of  Wol- 
sey  was  equal  to  his  power  :  he  celebrated  mass  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Pope  himself,  being  served  by  bishops,  while 
earls  and  dukes  lighted  the  candles,  ^ave  the  water  and  towel, 
and  performed  the  other  offices  of  acolothists.  Whenever  he 
appeared  in  public,  two  crosses,  the  ensigns  of  his  legantine 
and  arohiepiscopal  functions,  were  carried  before  him  by  two 
of  the  tallest  priests  that  could  be  found,  mounted  on  the 
largest  horses  ;  and  he  never  stirred  abroad  without  a  prince- 
ly retinue.  The  people  who  are  always  dazzled  with  shew, 
night  have  viewed,  without  regret,  this  extraordinary  mag- 
nificence. But  the  tyranny  of  the  cardinal  of  York  was  se- 
verely felt  by  the  clergy,  who  had  the  mortification  of  seeing 
at  London  a  pope  more  imperious  and  arbitrary  than  he  who 
reigned  at  Rome. 

Though  the  king  was  blind  to  the  faults  of  his  favourite, 
the  case  was  far  different  with  the  courtiers.  But  the  fate  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  shewed  them  the  danger  of  speak- 
ing their  thoughts.  This  nobleman  happened  to  say,  that  in 
ease  the  king  should  die  without  issue,  he  had  a  right  to  the 
succession,  and  that  if  it  should  ever  be  his  fortune  to  ascend 
the  throne,  he  would  punish  the  cardinal  according  to  his 
-deserts.  This  threat  was,  by  an  informer,  reported  to  Wolsey, 
who  soon  caused  the  duke  to  be  accused  of  treason.  The 
aubstance  of  his  impeachment  was,  that  he  had  consulted  a 
fortune-telling  monk,t  on  the  subject  of  the  succession,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  himself  popular.  All  the  peers  of  the 
realm  had  a  right  to  assist  at  the  trial ;  but,  by  the  manoeu- 
vres of  the  cardinal,  there  were  present  only  one  duke,  one 
marquis,  seven  earls,  and  twelve  barons,  of  whom  he  appears 

•  Burnet.  Hist.  Kef.  1  p.  20. 

f  The  prior  of  the  CarthusUn  monastery  of  Hinton.    Hall,  p.  85»  &c. 
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to  hare  secured  the  majority.  Before  this  tribunal,  the  dnke 
of  fioekingham  was  condemned  for  treason,  and  soon  alter 
beheaded  on  a  scaftbld.  Every  just  man  must  feel  the  high* 
est  indignation  at  sueh  an  unmerited  punishment, — a  nobleman 
put  to  death  for  expressing  his  dislike  of  a  wieked  minister. 
It  is  the  eroelty  and  injustice  of  inflicting  punishment  with- 
out  guilt,  and  not  the  number  of  executions  that  stamps  on  a 
reign  the  character  of  tyranny. 

Henry  having  been  instigated  by  his  minister  to 
'  declare  an  unjust  and  impolitic  war  against  France, 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  call  a  parliament  or  to  demand  a 
subsidy.  Money,  however^  was  to  be  raised,  and  the  cardinal 
being  the  author  of  the  war,  it  was  his  business  to  provide  the 
means  for  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  The  expedient  which 
he  devised  was  to  order  the  sheriffs,  of  every  county,  to  make 
a  survey,  somewhat  resembling  that  made  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  to  send  in  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  persons 
above  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  an  account  of  their  property 
in  land  and  goods.*  After  which  he  imposed  a  loan  of  one- 
tenth  on  the  lay  subjects  and  of  one-fourth  on  the  clergy. 
This  arbitrary  taxation  met  with  so  great  opposition  from  the 
people,  that,  in  order  to  prevent  a  general  insurrection,  only 
a  part  of  the  loan  was  levied  by  a  gentle  composition,  and  its 
product  fell  very  short  of  the  minister's  calculation. 

The  disappointment  which  Wolsey  experienced  on  this  oe- 
easion,  was  trifling  in  comparison  of  the  mortification  which 
he  felt  in  being  deceived  in  his  views  on  the  papacy.  Leo  X. 
having  departed  this  life  in  the  month  of  December,  the  pre- 
eeeding  year,  Wolsey  relied  on  the  influence  of  the  empe- 
ror to  raise  him  to  the  chair  of  St  Peter.  But  Charles  knew 
him  too  well  to  suppose  that  such  a  pope  would  be  guided  by 
his  counsels.  He  therefore  procured  the  election  of  cardinal 
Adrien,  of  Utrecht,  who  had  been  his  preceptor  and  was 
wholly  devoted  to  his  interests.  But  although  he  had  mana- 
i;ed  the  affair  with  the  greatest  dexterity  and  secrecy,  Wolsey 
was  too  penetrating  not  to  perceive  the  cheat.  He  resolved, 
however,  not  to  shew  his  resentment,  but  to  continue  on  friend- 

•Stowcp.  515, 
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ly  terms  with  the  emperor  till  another  vaeane j,  whieh  the 
jige  and  iDfirmities  of  the  new  Pope  indicated  to  be  at  no 
great  distanee.  The  emperor,  on  his  part,  was  no  less  desiron 
^f  preserving  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England  and  hio 
minister.  On  his  return  from  Oermany  to  Spain,  he  resolred 
tto  pay  them  a  visit;  and  having  embarked  in  Flanders  lie 
landed  at  Dover,  where  he  was  received  by  the  cardinal  witk 
a  magnificent  train,  composed  of  earls,  knights,  and  gentle- 
men, bishops,  abbots,  and  chaplains,  all  clothed  in  velvet  and 

satin,  besides  seven  hundred  yeomen.    The  king 
'a.  D?^1523.  ®^™^S  ^^^^  after,  condaeted  him  to  London  whero 

he  was  received  with  all  the  respect  dtte  to  impe- 
rial majesty.  The  cardinal  celebrated  high  mass  before  the 
two  monarehs,  and  forgot  not  to  shew  hb  grandear,  being 
assisted  by  several  bishops,  and  served  by  dokes.  Charles  Y. 
having  resided  some  time  at  London,  was  invited  to  Windsor, 
where  he  was  installed  knight  of  the  garter.  But  that  which 
gave  him  the  greatest  saf  isfiiction  was  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  Henry  against  Francis ;  and  after  a 
stay  of  about  five  weeks  he  departed  for  Spain,  well  pleased 
with  his  reception  in  England.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty 
{the  two  monarehs  joined  their  forces  against  France.  An 
JBnglish  army  of  about  thirteen  thousand  men  was  placed  mi- 

der  the  command  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
A.  D^  r523.  ^<^oll^'  ^^o  having  landed  at  Calais,  was  joined 

by  a  body  of  imperialists.  Their  combined  foree 
amounted  to  about  thirty  thousand  foot  and  siK  thousand 
horse ;  but  their  operations  were  of  too  little  importance  to 
merit  detail ;  and  the  particulars  of  the  war,  carried  on  be- 
tween Charles  and  Francis  in  Italy,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  part  of  English  history,* 

The  great  business  of  the  cardinal  was  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  vast  treasures  accumulated  bj 
Henry  YIL  were  already  exhausted  by  empty  pageantry, 
guilty  pleasures,  or  vain  negociations,  and  the  extraordinary 
means  used  by  the  cardinal  for  raising  money  having  excited 
an  universal  disatisfaction,  it  was  requisite  to  have  recourse 

*  TheereDts  of  this  war  are  detailed  by  F*  Danleli  torn.  7tb»  and  GuJc^ 
f:iard.  lib.  I5\h  and  16th. 
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to  the  ssual  methods.  A  parliament,  therefore,  was  called^ 
and  a  eonvoeatioB  of  the  clergy  was  held  at  the  same  time 
aeeording  to  eiistom.  The  cardinal  having,  on  divers  pre- 
tences,  removed  those  prelates  from  whom  he  expected  the 
greatest  opposition,  and  influeneed  others  by  promises  and 
threats,  eiaeted  from  the  clergy  an  exorbitant  sum.*  Ho 
then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  commons,  ivhere  he  made  a^ 
long  speech,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  show  the  necessity 
of  the  war  undertaken  against  France,  and,  having  employed 
all  the  arguments  which  a  minister  could  use  to  draw  money 
from  the  punes  of  subjects,  he  concluded  by  demanding  a 
•uhaidy  of  four  shillings  per  pound  on  aUIay  property.!  Thin 
demand  occasioned  warm  debates,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  the  commons  resolved  to  grant  only  half  of  the  money. 
The  cardinal,  highly  incensed  at  this  proeednre,  went  again 
to  the  house,  and  desired  to  debate  the  matter  with  those  who 
Imposed  his  demand*  But  the  commons  replied,  by  their 
speaker,  the  celebrated  Sir  Thomas  More,  that  it  was  the  or-r 
der  of  that  house  not  to  permit  anj  person  to  take  a  part  in 
the  debates  except  its  own  members.  This  was  the  first  at-*^ 
tempt  in  this  reign  to  render  the  king  master  of  the  debater 
of  pailiament,  and  its  failure  gave  the  cardinal  no  small 
mortification.. 

This  ambitions  minister,  however^  soon  experienced  a  dis-^ 
app«MAtment  of  far  greater  magnitude.  The  period  arrived^ 
which,  in  his  expectation,  was  t&  usher  in  the  accomplishment 
of  his  towering  projects.  Adrien  IV.  expired  at  Rome,  in  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  Wolsey  flattered  himself  that  th^ 
emperor  would  gratefully  remember  his  services,  and  exert 
all  his  influence  to  raise  him  to  the  papacy.  But  he  fouiicF 
himself  a  second  time  deceived :  Charles  did  not  wish  to- 
place  in  so  commanding  a  situation,  a  person  whom  lie- 
knew  to  be  of  all  men  one  of  the  most  imperious,  intriguing, 
and  nnmanageable  ;  the  cardinals  concurred  in  the  same  sen-' 
timents  $  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  disappointment  and 
mortification  of  Wolsey  on  receivlng^intelligenee  of  the  exal^ 

^Biimetfs  Hist.  Reform.  toI  3>  p.  24j 
t  Slowe*8  Surv.  3.  p.  ITT. 
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tation  of  Clement  YIII.  to  the  pontificate.  But  eonscibni 
that  a  public  expregsion  of  hig  resentment  would  only  impede 
his  revenge,  he  dissembled  the  affront ;  and  the  English  am- 
bassador at  Rome  was  ordered  to  notify  to  the  new  Pope,  the 
joy  with  whieh  the  king  and  the  cardinal  of  York  received 
the  news  of  his  exaltation.  The  cardinal,  however,  was  not 
ef  a  disposition  to  forgive  a  prinee  by  whom  he  had  been 
twice  so  egregiously  deceived  ;  and  from  that  moment  he 
sought  to  alienate  Henry  from  the  interests  of  the  emperor^ 
and  to  engage  him  in  an  alliance  with  France. 

It  was  Wolsey's  invariable  maxim  to  make  all  his  public 
measures  concur  with  his  private  interests,  how  incompatible 
soever  they  might  he  with  those  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
kingdom.  The  result  of  the  war  in  Italy,  produced  a  coin- 
cidence between  the  views  of  the  cardinal,  the  interests  of 
England,  and  the  welfare  of  Europe.  The  French  monarch 
heing  taken  prisoner,  and  his  army  totally  routed  at  the  mem- 
orable battle  of  Favia,*  France  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress,  and  all  Europe  was  thrown  into  consternation.  The 
emperor  was  left  without  a  rival,  and  ready  to  overrun  Italy 
with  his  victorious  armies.  A  league,  therefore,  was  formed 
hetween  the  Pope  and  the  Venetians,  for  the  purpose  of  sop- 
porting  France  against  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  This  turn  of  affairs  afforded  the  cardinfil  of 
York  a  fair  opportunity  of  revenging  himself  on  the  Empe- 
ror«  who  had  twice  disappointed  his  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
papacy.  It  was  evidently  the  interest  of  England  to  oppose 
the  aggrandizement  of  Charles,  who  menaced  Europe  with 
subjugation.  Wolsey,  therefore,  proposed  an  alliance  with 
France,  and  a  war  with  the  Emperor,  and  the  measure  was 
readily  adopted  by  the  king,  and  approved  by  the  whole 
council. 

While  the  treaty  between  England  and  France  was  nego* 
elating  at  London,  the  care  of  raising  money  was  committed 
to  the  cardinal.  That  haughty  miuister,  however,  disdained 
to  expose  himself  to  another  contest  with  the  house  of  com- 

•  The  battle  of  Pavia  was  foug:ht  on  the  24th  Feb.  1525.  Hen.  Ab 
dtfoQ.  ad.  an. 


Wbxn^  He,  therefore,  adopted  the  arbitimry  measare  of  iutt- 
tag  rojal  eomaiMsions,  to  levy  inx^  sami  both  on  the  laity 
aad  eieigy  throaghoat  the  whole  klagdom.  This  arbitrary 
■Hide  of  taxatioa  exeited  taoh  a  ferment^  at  threatened  a 
geaerml  rebellion ;  and  the  king  was  obliged  to  issue  a  proe« 
lanataoB)  disavowing  the  eommissiono  issued  in  his  name.* 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  shook  whieh  the  power 
of  Wolsey  reeeived ;  bnt  it  was  only  slight  t  the  king  was 
aeqnainted  with  many  of  his  oppressive  measures ;  but  he 
attrtbnted  them  to  his  seal  fbr  his  serviee,  and  resigned  him- 
self  with  impUeit  eonfideuee  to  the  oounsels  of  this  aU-pow-» 
erful  minister)  who  filled  the  eonrt  with  his  ereatures,  and 
took  eare  to  remove  all  those  whom  he  suspected  of  being  his 
enemies.  He  also  carried  into  execution  a  part  of  his  project 
respetting  the  suppression  of  monasteries.  By  virtue  of  his 
legantine  power,  he  commissioned  his  chaplain  to  visit  all  re^^ 
iigious  houses  \  and  tlus  inspection  proceeded  with  a  rigour 
that  was  infinitely  serviceable  to  his  employer.  From  sev* 
eral  of  the  monasteries  considerable  sums  were  extorted : 
some  were  wholly  suppressed)  and  their  revenues  were  applied 
by  the  cardinal  to  the  ereetion  of  a  magnificent  college  at 
Oxford.  Thus  the  suppression  of  the  Bnglish  monasteries 
was  projected,  and  first  began  to  be  executed  by  a  cardinal^ 
acting  under  the  papal  authority. 

The  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  France  was  eon* 

cluded.t    But  the  war  which  followed  of  course* 

A.  of  15A  *g^08^  ^^  emperor,  was  productive  of  no  consc" 

qoences  of  any  great  importance  to  England. 

The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  transactions  which  took 

place  between  England  and  Scotland.    These  were  a  sue*> 

cession  of  wars,  treaties,  and  truces,  which,  from  the  period 

of  the  battle  of  Flodden  field,  appear  but  little  interesting. 

The  wars  of  Henry  VIU.  indeed,  di^ay  few  brilliant  ex* 

plofts  or  striking  evenb  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  modem 

reader. 

Bat  if  the  foreiga  polities  of  Heniy  VIII.  be  ^of  little  im^ 

^PiriUm.  Hist.  vokS. 

t  For  the  articles  leeBym.  fded.  torn.  14.  p.  5(^  &c 
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portaifee)  the  domestie  oeearrenees  of  his  reign  are  bigfafy 
lotereatiBg  to  posterity.  Eighteen  years  had  elapsed  since 
this  monarch  had  been  married  to  Catharine  of  Aixagoo, 
widow  of  prinee  jkrthur,  his  elder  brother.  By  her  be  had 
three  children,  of  whom  the  only  one  that  was  liTing  wu 
Mary,  afterwards  queen  of  England.  Catharine  wasuniTer- 
sally  esteemed  for  her  virtues  and  her  amiable  disposition; 
hot  neither  the  qualifications  of  her  mind,  nor  her  person, 
were  capable  of  securing  the  affections  of  her  volatile  eon- 
sort.  He  had  long  ranged  from  beauty  to  beauty  amongsl 
the  ladies  of  his  court,  and  his  elevated  rank  had  always 
procured  a  ready  compliance  from  female  frailty.  At  length 
his  passion  received  a  check,  which  served  only  to  add  foel 
to  the  flame,  and  raised  up  against  the  virtuous  queen  a  for- 
midable rival.  Among  her  maids  of  honour  was  a  young 
lady  named  Anna  Boleyn,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bo- 
leyu,  a  gentleman  of  distinction.*  He  had  been  twice  em- 
ployed as  ambassador  to  Paris,  and  Anna,  his  daughter,  had 
been  educated  at  the  court  of  France.  The  brilliant  accom- 
plishments which  she  had  acquired  in  that  school  of  polite- 
ness, augmented  her  personal  charms,  which  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  every  beholder.  Her  features  were  regular^  her 
countenance  was  mild  and  attractive,  her  shape  was  elegant, 
though  her  stature  was  belo^v  the  middle  size  ;  and  her  wit 
and  vivacity  surpassed  even  the  allurements  of  her  person. 
Henry,  who  never  restrained  any  passion,  was  immediately 
struck  with  her  charms  ;  but  her  virtue  or  her  ambition  ren- 
dered her  proof  against  all  the  arts  of  seduction.  Perceiving 
that  be  had  no  hope  of  succeeding  in  his  amour  but  by  mar- 
riage, he  resolved  to  remove  the  only  obstacle  that  stood  in 
his  way,  by  procuring  a  divorce  from  his  queen.  His  osten- 
sible pretext  was  a  scruple  of  conscience  for  having  so  long 
lived  in  a  state  of  incest  with  his  brother's  widow  ;  but  many 
of  his  subjects  suspected,  thodgh  they  did  not  presume  to  di- 
vulge, his  real  motive. 

It  must,  I)owever,  be  observed,  that  the  legability  of  Hen* 
ry*s  marriage,  with  Catharine,  had  always  been  a  matter  of 

•  Dugd.  Baron,  2.  p.  306* 
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dispute  among  the  most  learned  divines,  and  rested  wholly  on 
the  dispensation  granted  by  Jolins  II.  a  pontiff  more  famous 
for  his  political  intrigues  and  martial  spirit  than  for  his  re- 
ligous  principles.   When  Henry  VIE.  conelnded  the  marriage 
between  his  son  and  prince  Arthur's  widow,  Warham,  areh- 
hishop  of  Canterbury,  declared  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
God,  whieh  could  not  be  annulled  by  a  papal  dispensation.  It 
is  also  said  that  the  lung,  being  touched  by  this  remonstrance, 
caused  his  son,  on  entering  his  fourteenth  year,  to  make,  be- 
fore tmsty  witnesses,  a  secret  protestation  against  this  mar* 
riage,  and  that  even  on  his  death-bed  he  had  enjoined  him 
not  to  proceed  to  the  consummation.*     But  notwithstanding 
this  charge,  Henry  YIII.  was  no  sooner  placed  on  the  throne 
than  he  espoused  the  princess  contrary  to  Warham's  opinion, 
to  which  he  preferred  that  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
strenuously  insisted  on  the  unlimited  power  of  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  and  the  consequent  validity  of  the  dispensation.    But 
this  decision  did  not  extinguish  all  doubts.     At  a  subsequent 
period  the  emperor,  Charles  V.  was  affianced  to  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Catharine,  but  refused  to  marry  that 
princess  because  the  council  of  Spain  questioned  her  legiti- 
macy. Afterwards  when  a  marriage  was  negociating  between 
the  same  princess  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  bishop  of 
Tarb^,  the  French  ambassador,  made  the  same  objection^ 
maintaining  that  Mary  could  not  be  bom  in  lawful  wedlock, 
notwithstanding  the  Pope's  dispensation.   And  Henry  declar- 
ed, in  an  assembly  of  the  lords,  that  the  arguments  of  this 
ecclesiastic  first  inspired  him  with  the  thought  of  inquiring 
into  the  matter,  although  some  circumstances  make  it  seem 
probable  thajt  either  his  scruples  of  conscience,  or  at  least  his 
disgust  against  the  queen,  may  be  dated  from  an  earlier  pe- 
riod.t    It  is,  indeed,  generally  supposed  that  cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  through  hatred  to  the  queen  and  her  nephew  the  empe- 
ror, was  the  first  mover  of  this  divorce,  and  whoever  exam- 
ines thj&  character  and  general  conduct  of  this  minister,  as 
well  as  of  Henry,  will  judge  whether  conscience  had  the 
principal  share  in  prompting  the  measure. 

•  Bvaw%  EBst.  B-eforro.  1.  p.  36r       f  ^^^ 
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Ill  this  state  of  doubt  Henry  applied  to  Clenent 
A.  D.  1527.  yjj  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^  ^^^  .^  ^j^^  p^p^j  ^j^^.^      ^1^^ 

ment  was  under  great  obligations  to  the  English  monarch, 
who  expected  fW>m  him  a  ready  eomplianee.  No  situatioQ 
eoold  be  more  perplexing  than  that  of  the  Pope.  To  authorise 
the  divoree  would  highly  exasperate  the  emperor,  whose  re- 
sentment he  had  recently  felt  and  did  not  wish  to  rekindle  ;* 
and  besides  he  eould  not  declare  the  bull  of  Julius  II.  illegal, 
without  invalidating  the  papal  infallibility,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  king  of  England  was  his  fHend  and  protector. 
Thus  Clement,  according  to  his  own  expression,  was  placed 
between  the  hammer  and  the  anvil.  In  this  dilemma,  the  best 
expedient  that  he  eould  devise  was  to  spin  out  the  business  in 
a  long  negociation,  in  the  hope  that  a  change  in  the  king's 
mind,  or  some  other  fortunate  accident  might  relieve  him 
from  his  embarrassment.  To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  in* 
trtgues,  cabals,  and  tergiversations,  made  use  of  in  this  af- 
fair, would  lead  to  a  tedious  prolixity .f  The  Pope  argaed, 
promised,  recanted,  and  temporized.  Henry,  as  well  as  Cle* 
ment,  had  been  taught  the  art  of  theological  controversy :  he 
was  supported  by  the  authority  of  that  celebrated  school  di- 
vine Thomas  Aquinas,  and  he  found  or  wrested  many  texts 
of  scripture  to  favour  his  passion.  The  prelates  of  England 
being  consulted,  and  their  opinions  collected  by  the  archbish- 
op of  Canterbury,  all  of  them  except  Fisher,  bishop  of  Roch*' 
ester,  declared  the  king's  marriage,  with  Catharine,  contrary 
to  the  divine  law,  which  eould  not  be  superseded  by  the  papal 
dispensation.  To  these  arguments  and  authorities  Henry  en- 
deavoured to  give  additional  weight  by  his  menaces.  His 
ambassadors  assured  the  Pope  that  the  English  were  already 
but  too  much  inclined  to  withdraw  their  obedience  from  the 
holy  see,  and,  if  encouraged  by  the  king,  would  readily  sepa- 
rate from  its  communion.  The  same  ambassadors  also  so- 
licited the  Pope  to  grant  Henry  a  dispensation  to  have  two 

*Tbe  imperial  army  under  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  had  taken  and  ptun- 
dered  Rome,  and  imprisoned  the  Pope^  May  6, 1537. 

t  The  whole  of  the  detail  may  be  seen  in  Bomet't  Hist.  Befonn. 
vol.  1. 
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mirtB  at  onee,  if  liis  marriage  with  the  qoeen  eould  not  be 
diMoIred  by  pontiBeal  authority* 

These  negoeiations  had  eontinaed  nearly  two  years,  a  long 
period  in  the  ealealatioos  of  love ;  and  Henry  had  spent  the 
time  in  patient  expeetation  of  the  issne.  Clement,  in  order 
to  free  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  Uus  perplexing  af- 
fair,  resolved  to  refer  the  decision  to  his  legates,  and  sent 
cardinal  Campegio  into  England  as  eoUeagne  to  Wolsey« 
The  business,  however,  was  nothing  advanced:  obstacles 
were  artfully  thrown  in  the  lyay ;  and  the  patience  of  Henry 
was  exhausted  by  reiterated  delays.  He  had  expected  to  find 
in  Wolsey  a  steady  adherent  and  a  zealous  supporter*  But 
the  cardinal  seemed  to  be  nearly  in  the  same  predicament  as 
the  Pope.  On  one  hand  it  was  his  interest  to  please  the 
king,  who  had  been  the  maker  of  his  fortune,  and  could  easily 
take  away  what  he  had  given  $  on  the  other  hand  he  eould 
not  disoblige  the  Pope  without  exposing  himself  to  dangers  of 
equal  magnitude.  In  this  dilemma,  he  judged  it  the  sai'est  to 
stand  neuter,  and  although  he  was  of  all  mankind  the  most 
haughty  and  imperious,  yet,  op  this  occasion,  he  gave  way 
in  every  thing  to  his  colleague.  This  method  of  teroporiz-f 
ing,  which  Wobey  adopted,  was  highly  displeasing  to  the 
king ;  and  Anna  Boleya  was  fully  persuaded,  that  if  the 
cardinal  had  pleased,  the  affair  would  have  taken  a  different 
turn.  Whether  her  suspicions  were  well  or  ill  grounded,  she 
began  to  regard  Wolsey  as  her  mortal  enemy,  and  endeavour«r 
ed,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  to  excite  against  him  the 
resentment  of  the  king,  in  which  undertaking  she  was  sec? 
ended  by  several  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  who  were 
greatly  disgusted  at  the  power  and  pride  of  the  minister. 

From  this  period  may  be  dated  the  ruin  of  Wolsey.  The 
king  found  a  minister  of  equal  abilities  in  the  person  of 
Thomas  Cranmer,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  who,  having  been  pro-* 
fcssor  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  was  expelled  for  mar- 
rying contrary  to  the  canon  law.  He  had  travelled  in 
Qermany,  where  he  had  read  Luiher^s  works,  and  embraced 
several  of  his  doctrines ;  and  after  his  return,  was  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  a  gentleman,  who  happened  one  night  to  enter* 
Itain  two  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  court    The  king's 
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divoree  being  tiie  topic  of  eonTersation,  Cranmer  h  said 
to  hare  declared,  that  the  best  expedient  for  deciding  the 
question  would  be  to  consult  all  the  universities  in  Europe^ 
and  to  obtain  their  opinions  with  those  of  the  most  eminent 
divines  and  civilians :  others  affirm  that  this  measure  was 
first  suggested  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.*  But  it  is  certain  that 
Cranmer  discoursed  iu  so  learned  a  manner  on  the  subjeel  of 
thedivorce^  that  the  king  being  informed  of  his  abilities,  or* 
dered  him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  from  that  no- 
went  attached  him  to  the  court. 

During  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  Wolsey  had  been  pla- 
ced on  the  summit  of  prosperity  $  but  we  are  now  called  t)» 
oontemplate  the  fatal  reverse  of  his  fortune.  As  soon  as  it 
was  perceived  that  he  was  no  longer  supported  by  the  royal 
favour,  his  enemies  openly  laboured  to  accomplish  his  min^ 
and  their  endeavours  were  successfuL  The  attorney ^neral 
preferred  against  him  a  bill  of  indictment  on  the  statute  of 

pnemunire.  A  few  days  after,  the  king  took  front 
A>  u  1539.  ^^™  ^^  great  seal,  and  gave  it  to  Sir  Thomas 

More,  who  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  talents 
and  integrity.  Criminality  is  readily  found  in  the  conduct 
af  a  minister,  whose  ruin  is  determined.  The  cardinal  was 
outlawed  f  and  the  king  having  ordered  him  to  retire  to  a 
country  house,  directed  that  an  inventory  of  his  goods  should 
he  taken.  These  were  found  to  amount  to  the  value  of  six 
himdred  thousand  crowns,  which  was,  at  that  time,  an  enor- 
mous sum.  The  parliament  confirmed  the  sentence  prononn- 
ced  against  the  cardinal,  and  his  vast  wealth  was  confiscated 
Id  the  king's  use. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  diflerent  universities  of  France^ 
Italy,  Oermany,  and  Switzerland,  being  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  divorce,  were  unanimous  in  their  opinions  that 
Henry^s  marriage  with  Catharine  was  contrary  to  the  divine 
law,  with  which  the  Pope  had  not  power  to  dispense.  Ox- 
ferd  and  Cambridge  came  to  the  same  decision,  but  not  with- 
sttt  warm  debates  and  great  opposition.!    It  might  appear 

*  Tide  Tindars  Notes  on  Rapin,  toL  1.  p.  785- 
t  Vide  purnett  1-  P-  87  and  94. 
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wondetfaly  that  the  Engliih  miiversitieB  should  be  more  hos* 
tile  to  the  hinges  desigm  than  those  of  foreign  coontries  ^ 
bat  it  must  be  observed  that  their  seruplea  arose  less  from 
the.natu^  of  the  question  than  from  a  dread  of  itseonse- 
quences.  Most  of  the  members  were  extremely  averse  from 
the  doctrines  of  Lather,  whieh  were  be^nning  to  spread  in 
England,  and  whieh  they  were  afraid  of  eountenaneing,  by 
deetding  against  the  Pope.  They  also  disapproved  of  the 
king's  intended  marriage  with  Ajina  Boleyn,  because  that 
lady  was  inelined  to  favour  the  reformation,  and  expressed  a 
great  esteem  for  Cranmer,  whose  preferment,  for  the  same 
reason,  they  dreaded. 

On  the  return  of  his  ambassadors  from  Rome,  the  kinfp 
pereei  ved  that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  the  Pope,  who  still 
oontinued  to  temporize;  The  delay  of  another  year  had  ex- 
ercised and  exhausted  Henry's  patience,  and  the  endless  train 
of  embarrassments  whieh  arose  in  constant  succession,  im- 
pelled him  to  alter  his  conduct  A  judicious  historian  ob- 
serves, that  if  Henry  had  at  first  acted  with  more  vigour,  and 
powerfully  supported  the  French  in  Italy,  he  might  hava 
brought  the  affair  to  a  speedy  and  favourable  decision,  as  tha 
Pope,  who  was  entirely  swayed  by  his  own  interests,  would, 
in  that  case,  never  have  thought  of  attaching  himself  to  tha 
•mperor.*  Henry  perceiving  his  error  when  it  was  too  late 
to  repair  it,  as  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Naples,  and 
Clement  YU.  saw  himself  obliged  to  unite,  with  the  emperor, 
the  effects  of  whose  hostility  he  had  once  so  dreadfully  expe* 
rieneed. 

^  In  this  state  of  affairs,  Henry  had  no  other  expedient  than 
to  set  the  papal,  authority  at  defiance  $  and  he  soon  found 
that  he  should  be  supported  in  this  proceeding  by  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  nation.  The  queen  had  often  been  solicited  ta 
retire  with  an  ample  salary  ;  but  she  rejected  every  propo- 
sal, and  declared  her  determination  to  assert  the  validity  of 
her  marriage,  till  it  was  dissolved  by  the  sentence  of  the  Pope. 
The  patience  of  Henry  being  completely  worn  out  by  the  de-. 
Isys  of  tiie  court  of  Rome,  he  resolved  to  have  the  matter 

•iupb,i.p.r8r«idr88. 
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deeided  by  the  parlianeiit  and  dergy  of  England.  Tlie  itate 
•f  the  eaie  was,  therefore,  printed  and  published  for  the  ia- 
formatioa  of  the  people  $  and  all  the  argamentfl  that  eoold 
be  addaeed  on  both  sides  of  the  qoestioa,  were  amply  disens* 
ted  by  the  advoeates  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  in  oider  to 
facilitate  the  decision.* 

While  the  leAmed  casuists  and  cirilians  were  preparing  the 
subject  for  parliamentary  discussion,  the  cardinal  remained  at 
his  villa,  agitated  by  alternative  h^es  and  apprehensious. 
A  gleam  of  royal  favour,  however,  once  more  burst  on  his 
fallen  fortunes:  the  king  granted  him  a  general  pardon  of 
all  his  offences,  of  what  nature  soever,t  and  not  only  left  him 
the  archbishopric  of  York,  but  assigned  him  a  thousand  mailn 
per  annum,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  see  of  Winchester,  and 
even  restored  a  part  of  his  confiscated  property.  But  while 
these  favourable  appearances  revived  his  hopes,  they  alarm* 
ed  his  enemies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to  court,  and  exerted 
M  their  endeavonra  to  complete  his  ruin.  At  length  he  n- 
eeived  an  order  to  retire  to  his  diocese  at  Toik,  and  set  oit 
^ith  a  train,  which  akhongh  not  so  numerous  as  during  the 
time  of  his  prosperity,  still  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
Norsemen,  and  seventy4wo  carts,  laden  with  his  honsehoM 
furniture.  Adversity  had  not  extinguished  his  love  of  pomp 
tad  parade,  and  being  arrived  at  his  palace  at  Cawood,  he 
prepared  fbr  the  eeremony  of  his  installment,  in  which  he  ia* 
tended  to  display  a  magnificence  little  suitable  to  his  condi* 
tion.  At  this  place  he  was  unexpectedly  arrested  by  the  earl 
bf  Northumberland,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  His  specie 
fie  crime  was  never  known,  although  an  historian,  who  treat 
bf  those  times,  says  that  he  had  written  to  the  Pope  and  sev^ 
l!ral  foreigi  princes,  letters  reflecting  on  the  kiog,  and  eo'^ 
tleavoured  to  excite  them  to  avenge  his  catt8e.|  He  set  out  by 
feasy  joameys  to  London,  to  appear  as  a  criminal,  where  he 
)iad  acted  as  a  sovereign.  Having  stayed  some  time  at  the 
l^arl  of  Bhrewsbury's,  at  Sheffield  Park,  he  was  suddenly  ta- 
ken ill  at  dinner,  which  caused  some  to  suspect  that  he  had 

•  Burnet,  1.  p.  97. 

t  The  pardon  is  dated  Febimry  12, 1530. 
Hall,  p.  194 
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]p;6iiftiie<l  himself,  though  the  faet  seems  improbable.  Not- 
withstanding his  sieknessy  he  reeommeneed  his  joarney,  but 
was  obliged  to  stop  at  Leicester  Abbey,  where  he  terminated 

htfl  ambitious  eareer.  Before  he  expired,  he  thus 
A.  ll  1530:  ^xprc*^^^  himself  to  the  officer  who  guarded  his 

bed  :  ^^  If  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  en- 
^'  deavoured  to  please  the  king,  he  would  not  have  forsaken 
^'  me  in  my  adversity."  Thus  ended  the  life  of  this  famous 
cardinal,  one  of  the  proudest^  the  most  haughty,  and  most 
ambitious  of  men  :  he  had  possessed  greater  power  and  ac- 
cumulated more  wealth  than  any  English  minister  before  or 
after  him ;  and  had  he  lived,  he  might  possibly  have  weath- 
ered the  storm  by  which  he  was  assailed,  as  the  king  shewed 
a  great  concern  on  account  of  his  death.* 

The  parliament  being  met,  the  subject  of  the  di- 
A.  cT  1531.  ^ofce    was  proposed  for  their    discussion.    The 

clergy,  in  convocation,  declared  the  kings^s  mar- 
raige  with  Catharine  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  Gfod,  Hen*' 
ry  having  gained  this  point,  resolved  to  abolish  the  papal  au- 
thority, which  could  not  be  accomplished  without  intimida-^ 
ting  the  clei^^y  ;  and  an  excellent  device  was  used  for  that 
purpose.  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  been  condemned  and  outlaw- 
ed, for  exercising  his  leganttne  power  in  England  without  the 
king's  special  license  $  but  his  sentence  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  quibble  of  law,  since  he  had  certainly  acted  with  the 
royal  eonuivance.  His  condemnation,  however,  involved  all 
that  had  acknowledged  his  authority.  The  king,  therefore, 
ordered  an  indictment  to  be  preferred  against  the  whole  body 
of  the  elek-gy,  for  violating  the  laws  of  the  realm.  This 
measure  completely  answered  his  expectation,  and  effiscted 
(wo  important  purposes.  The  clergy  seeing  themselves  equally 
destitute  of  the  papal  protection  and  of  popular  support,  pur- 
chased th?ir  pardon  by  signing  an.  instrument,  in  which  they 
agreed  to  pay  the  king  a  fine  of  118,840/.  and  also  acknowl- 
edged him  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  English  church.f    As 

•  Herbert  ap.  Tlndal's  notes  on  Rapin.    Herbert,  p.  146.    Rapin,  1.  p. 
790. 

t  Of  this  sum,  lOOfiOOi.  were  given  by  Uie  district  of  Citnterbury,  tlie 
Kst  by  that  of  York.    Bym.  Feed.  14  p.  4t4. 
VOL.   II.  >  B 
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several  of  the  laity  were  alto  involred  in  the  oBeoee  iinpated 
to  the  elergjTy  the  commoiw  were  equally  intimidated,  till  the 
king  diMipated  their  alarm  by  granting  them  a  general  par- 
don. The  people  not  only  rejoieed  to  see  the  elergy  hnmbled  j 
hut  «eemed  inattentive  to  the  depression  of  the  parliament } 
and)  from  that  period,  Henry  YIII.  might  be  considered  as  an 
absolute  monareh. 

Though  the  affair  of  the  divorce  was  not  yet  determined 
by  the  parliament,  Henry  was  resolved  to  aet  as  if  it  had 
been  already  decided.  In  the  first  place,  he  sent  some  bish- 
ops and  lords  to  persuade  the  queen  to  consent  to  their  sepa- 
ration, or  to  refer  the  decision  to  a  certain  number  of  pre- 
lates. Catharine,  however,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  desist 
from  her  appeal  to  Rome.  The  king,  therefore,  having  given 
her  the  choice  of  any  of  his  manors  for  a  residence, 
j^,  ^52531  took  his  final  leave  of  her  at  Windsor,  and  wai 
soon  after  privately  married  to  Anna  Boleytt,at 
Calais.* 

The  proceedings  of  the  king  and  the  parliament,  encour- 
aged those  who  wished  for  a  complete  reformation  in  the 
church  ;  and  religious  disputes  became  frequent  and  public. 
But  Henry  was  a  bigot  in  religion,  as  well  as  a  tyrant  in  pol- 
itics ;  and  in  thowing  off  the  papal  yoke,  his  only  aim  was 
to  render  himself  despotic.  In  order  to  prevent  his  proceed- 
ings from  giving  rise  to  further  innovations,  he  commanded 
the  laws  against  heretics  to  be  rigorously  executed,  and  the 
very  same  year  that  he  rqeeted  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  he 
began  the  burning  of  protestants. 

Although  the  king  had  assumed  the  supremacy  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  he  had  not  yet  totally  separated  from  the  com- 
munion of  Rome  $  but  the  measures  whieh  he  continued  to 
lake,  eontributed  to  widen  the  breach.  An  act  was  passed 
by  the  parliament  for  preventing  the  impoverishment  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  sums  paid  to  Rome  for  first  fruits,  palls, 
bulb,  &e.t    The  house  of  commons  appeared  unwilling  ts 

•  Vide  Stowe,  p.  562.    Bumet,  vol.  1.  p.  12^. 
t  For  these  things  160,000/.  had  been  paid  to  RQine«  since  the  second 
jetr  of  Benry  Vtt    Rapin,  1.  p.  795.^ 
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come  to  an  open  rapture  with  Rome.  And  the  lord  eli&neol- 
loTf  8ir  Thomas  More,  who  was  desirous  of  retrenching  the 
osnrped  power  of  the  Pope,  without  a  total  separation  from 
the  holy  see,  resigned  the  great  seal.  Cranmer  was,  on  the 
king's  nomination,  promoted  to  the  arehhishoprie  of  Canter- 
hory,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Warham,  and  paid  nine  hun- 
dred dueats  to  the  Pope  for  his  bulls,  the  last  that  were  sent 
into  England  during  this  reign.  The  new  archbishop,  who 
had  imbibed  many  of  Luther's  doctrines,  scrupled  to  take  the 
customary  oath  of  obedience  to  the  Pope  ;  but  the  king's  so- 
licitations for  that  purpose,  induced  him  to  consent,  although 
he  accompanied  it  with  a  protestation,  which  annulled  its 
efficacy.  It  is  evident  that  Henry  was  still  desirous  of  hav- 
ing the  Pope's  dispensation  for  his  marriage  with  Anna  Bo- 
ieyn  ;  but  perceiving  no  further  hope  f^om  that  quarter,  he 
again  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  the  queen  to  consent  to  the 
divoree.  Finding  her  still  inflexible,  he  caused  her  to  be 
summoned  before  the  archbishop ;  and  on  her  refusing  to  ap- 
pear, Cranmer  gave  sentence,  deelf  ring  the  marriage  null,  as 

contrary  to  the  law  of  God.    He  also  confirmed  the 
A.  u"l533.  *^™5'*  m^rrias©  ^^^  Anna  Boleyn  ;  and  the  new 

qneen  was  soon  after  crowned  with  the  usual  so- 
lenointties. 

Thus  terminated,  after  consuming  six  years  in  the  discus- 
oion,  the  aflkir  of  this  famous  divorce,  which  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  so  important  consequences.  In  regard  to  the  scru- 
ples of  conscience  which  Henry  alleged,  none  but  the  searcher 
of  hearts  can  determine  the  degree  of  his  sincerity  ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  passion  had  the  principal  share  in 
directing  his  conduct.  It  is  equally  or  even  still  more  evident 
that  fldl  the  other  actors  in  the  scene,  unless  we  except  Cath- 
arine herself,*  were  guided  by  no  other  than  political  views, 
without  any  regard  for  religion  or  conscience.  If  we  may 
credit  the  assertions  of  both  parties  in  their  mutual  charges 
and  recriminations,  the  universities  were  corrupted  by  bribes  ; 
and  both  the  emperor  and  Henry  endeavoured,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  money  and  the  granting  of  benefices,  to  purchase 

*  Cathsrine  was  a  princess  of  ffrtsX  virtue  and  sincere  piety.  For  htr 
character^  see  Burnet  !•  p.  192» 
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from  the  docion  a  favourable  decision.  Henry,  however,  pre- 
railed  ;  and  it  therefore  appears,  that  as  he  was  the  most  in- 
terested in  the  issue  pf  the  debates,  his  liberality  had  exceed- 
ed that  of  his  rival.  The  whole  affair  exhibits  a  series  of 
eabal  and  intrigue,  and  the  equivocating  policy  of  Clement 
YII.  was  but  little  compatible  with  the  character  of  the  vicar 
of  Christ. 

The  negociations  between  England  and  Rome  still  contin- 
ued for  some  time  ;  but  the  measures  of  Henry  indicated  no 
great  desire  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  Pope.  But  had  he 
even  entertained  such  a  wish,  the  efforts  of  the  emperor  would 
have  rendered  it  ineffectual.  At  one  moment  an  accommo- 
dation was  apparently  about  to  take  place  ;  but  the  Pope,  be- 
ing pressed  by  the  imperial  ambassadors,  and  terrified  by 
their  threats  of  the  emperor's  resentment,  was  obliged  to  issue 
a  sentence  declaring  Henry's  marriage  with  Catharine  lawful, 
and  enjoining  him  to  take  her  again  with  a  denunciation  of 
censures  in  case  of  his  refusal. 

In  the  next  session  of  parliament,  which  met  on  the  10th 
of  January,  several  acts  were  passed  which  com- 
'  pletely  annihilated  every  remainder  of  the  papal 

authority  in  England.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  the  late  chancellor,  refused  to  sign  the  aet 
which  established  the  king's  supremacy,  and  were  sent  to  the 
Tower.  The  English  nation  was  now  divided  into  two  relig- 
ious parties,  the  catholics  and  the  favourers  of  the  reforma- 
tion. At  the  head  of  the  former  were  the  duke  of  Norfolk^ 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Longland,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  almost  all  the  churchmen  who  had  access  to  the 
court.  The  chief  of  those  who  favoured  the  reformation 
were  the  queen,  Anna  Boleyn,  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Thomas  Cromwell.  But  the  king  did  not  con- 
sider them  as  protestants :  He  regarded  them  as  men  of  sound 
judgment,  desirous  of  reforming  the  abuses  crept  into  the 
church.  These  he  confined  to  the  usurped  authority  of  the 
Pope  and  the  eiistence  of  monasteries,  and  supposed  that 
their  opinions  kept  within  the  same  limits.  Cranmer  and 
Cromwell,  who  knew  the  disposition  of  the  king,  took  care 
not  to  discover  their  thoughts,  but  hoped  to  bring  him  by  de- 
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greeg  to  adopt  their  doetrioes.  It  mast,  bowever,  be  obterT' 
ed,  that  tlie  majority  both  of  the  elergy  and  laity,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  catholic  faith,  condemned  the  usurpations  of  the 
Pope ;  but  their  opinions  were  marked  by  many  shades  of 
difference:  some  approved  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  pa- 
pal authority,  while  others,  and  perhaps  the  greater  number, 
would  only  have  wished  to  see  it  restrained  within  reasona- 
ble limits.  The  monks  mij^ht  be  considered  as  a  third  party 
distinct  finim  the  others :  strenuous  abettors  of  the  authority 
of  the  Pope,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  only  true  head, 
they  openly  refused  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
king,  and  in  their  discourses  and  sermons  endeavoured  to  ren« 
der  him  odious  in  .the  eyes  of  his  subjects.  Their  presump* 
tion  was  productive  of  fatal  effects.  Several  priors  and 
monks,  who  had  spoken  opprobriously  of  the  new  statutes, 
were  apprehended,  and,  being  convicted  of  high  treason,  were 
executed.  8ir  Thomas  More,  and  Fisher,  bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, who  was  then  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  were 
beheaded  for  refusing  to  take  the  new  oath  of  supremacy,  by 
which  the  king  was  acknowledged  as  head  of  the  English 
church.*  The  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  however,  was  impar- 
tial :  he  caused  the  laws  against  heretics  to  be  rigorously  ex- 
ecuted ;  and  not  only  those  who  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
royal  Pope,  but.  those  who  embraced  the  reformation,  were 
put  to  death  without  mercy. 

While  Henry  was  making  both  catholics  and  protestants 
feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance,  Paul  III.  who  had  succeeded 
Clement  YII.  in  the  papacy,  was  employed  in  drawing  up  a 
bull  of  excommunication  and  interdict  against  the  king  and 
the  kingdom.t  In  the  mean  while  Henry  resolved  to  free 
himself  from  those  dangerous  adversaries  the  monks,  who  in- 
cessantly laboured  to  alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects, 
and  restore  the  papal  authority.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to 
his  council  the  propriety  of  suppressing  the  monasteries.  The 

*  They  were  both  men  of  learning  and  integrity ;  but  declared  ene« 
inies  of  the  refomiation.  See  their  characters  delineated  in  Burnet,  yd. 
1.  p.  354  and  355. 

fThis  bull,  though  drawn  up  at  this  time  was  not  published  till  above 
three  yearn  after,  viz.  Dec.  17tb,  1538.    Vide  Buynct  1.  p.  245. 
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question  was  warmly  debated  by  the  two  opposite  parties,  at 
the  friends  of  the  reformation  hoped,  and  its  enemies  feared, 
that  the  suppression  of  these  houses  wou^d  introdnee  further 
changes  in  religion.  The  king  having  heard  the  arguments 
alleged  on  both  sides,  perceived  that  he  eonld  not  carry  his 
project  into  execution  all  at  once,  without  giving  offence  to 
the  greatest  part  of  his  subjects,  He,  therefore,  resolved  to 
proceed  gradually,  and  to  begin  by  removing  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  in  favour  of  the  monks«  This  being  absolutely 
Becessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  design,  he  ordered 
m  general  visitation  of  the  monasteries ;  and  Thomas  Crom- 
well, an  avowed  enemy  to  the  monks,  was  appointed  visitor- 
general,  with  directions  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  ti- 
tles by  which  these  houses  held  their  possessions,  as  well  as 
into  the  conduct  of  the  religious  of  both  sexes,  in  regard  to 
their  morals,  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  their  orders,  and 
the  management  of  their  revenues.  The  risita* 
tion  was  begun  in  the  month  of  October,  by  ccmi- 
missioners  appointed  by  Cromwell,  and  furnished  with  ampl^ 
instructions.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  among  the  great  number 
•f  monasteries  in  the  kingdon^,  some  should  have  deviated 
from  the  original  design  of  their  institution,  and  have  admit- 
ted great  irregularities  }  but  little  credit  can  be  given  to  the 
reports  of  visitors,  whose  business  it  was  to  render  the  mo- 
nastic orders  odious  to  the  people,  and  to  find  a  plausible 
pretext  for  their  suppression.  By  promises  and  threats 
several  priors  were  induced,  with  the  consent  of  the  monks, 
to  surrender  their  houses  to  the  king,  and  obtained  small  pen- 
sions or  some  other  recompense.*  In  the  next  session  of 
parliament,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  suppression 
pf  all  the  smaller  monasteries.!  These  were 
three  hundred  and  seventy-six  in  number,  and  their  revenues, 
iunonntiog  to  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  were 
annexed  to  the  crown.  Besides  this,  the  king  acquired 
plate,  church  ornaments,  and  other  goods,  to  the  value  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  :  the  suppression  of  the  monaste- 
ries, therefore,  was  conformable  to  the  policy,  the  revenge^ 

•Stowe,  p.  572« 

t  Of  300/.  at  year,  and  under.    Bspin;L.e09. 
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and  IbeaTftriee  of  the  king;  and  the  beginning  afforded  an- 
alkring  bait  to  eneonrage  him  to  persevere  in  the  measure. 
The  convoeation  sitting,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  the  king*s 

permission  to  have  the  bible  translated  into  English. 
^^^^  The  parliament  was  then  dissolved,  alter  having 

eontinued  six  jears.  No  other  parliament  had  held 
10  long  slnee  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy. 

Immediately  after  this  event  a  new  and  tragical  scene  dis« 
graced  the  court  and  impressed  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
character  of  the  monareh.  Anna  Boleyn,  his  consort,  and  so 
lately  the  object  of  his  amorons  passion,  felt  the  dreadful  ef  < 
feets  of  his  inconstancy.  This  affair,  like  all  the  intrigues  of 
corrupt  courts,  is  enveloped  in  mysterious  obscurity.*  But 
it  is  certain  that  his  passion  for  the  queen  was  exhausted,  and 
he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  her  maids  of 
honour.  The  king  had  long  been  tormented  with  jealousy,  and 
the  enemies  of  the  queen  endeavoured  to  confirm  his  sns^ 
picions.  In  an  affair  which  has  been  so  little  elucidated  by 
historians,  it  suffices  to  say,  that  she  was  accused  of  adultery 
with  her  domestics,  and  of  incest  with  her  brother.  Smea^ 
ton,  a  musician,  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  that  be  had  re- 
ceived undue  favours  from  the  queen  $  but  he  was  never  con^ 
fi*onted  with  her,  and  was  hanged  before  she  was  brought  to- 
trial*  Norris,  Brereton,  and  Weston,  three  of  her  domes^ 
tica,  were  condemned  and  exeeuted  without  any  proof  of 
gttilf  •  The  queen,  and  her  brother,  lord  Roeheford,  being, 
tried  for  incest  and  treason,  were  condemned  and  executed  ^ 
hut  it  was  never  known  on  what  evidence  the  sentence  wa» 
grounded.  Thus  the  throne,  which  this  unfortunate  queen 
had  so  eagerly  laboured  to  ascend,  proved  the  cause  of  ber 
ruin.  She  suffered  death  with  great  constancy,  praying  for 
the  king,  and  requesting  for  herself  the  prayers  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  generally  believed  that  she  was  innocent  of  the 
crimes  laid  to  her  charge ;  but  she  had  often  displayed  a  lev- 
ity of  hehavionr  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion,  and  little  be-^ 
coming  her  situation  and  charaeter.t  On  the  day  following 
her  execution,  Henry  solemnized  his  marriage  with  Jane 

•  YideBomct  1.  p,  191,  &c 

t  Vide  Bumct,  p.  191.  «ic  top.  306.— Strype'*  mem.  p.  SaS,  &c. 
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Seymour ;  and  in  so  eaisily  forgetting  a  eonsort,  who  hail 
once  been  the  unrivaled  mistress  of  his  affections,  he  shewed 
that  his  heart  was  more  unfeeling  than  that  of  a  barhariaD.* 

Before  the  queen's  execution,  the  king  had  extorted  from 
her  a  confession  that  she  had  been  preyiousl j  contracted  to 
the  earl  of  Northumberland,  although  that  nobleman  declared, 
upon  his  salvation,  that  no  such  pre-contract  had  eyer  been 
made.  On  this  ground,  however,  the  archbishop  of  Caate- 
hury  was  compelled  to  pass  a  sentence  of  divorce  between 
her  and  the  king ;  and  Elizabeth,  their  daughter,  was  pro- 
nounced illegitimate.  After  this  the  parliament 
A,  u!^i5S6.  ™®''  *"^  passed  an  act  which  gave  to  the  king  the 
full  power  of  settling  the  succession.  The  codvo- 
cation  of  the  clergy  confirmed  the  sentence  of  divorce,  and 
concurred  with  both  houses  of  parliament  in  giving  to  Henrj 
a  power  that  had  never  been  possessed  by  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

In  this  convocation  some  reforms  in  religion  were  suggest- 
ed by  the  king,  and  adopted  by  the  clergy.  They  were 
strictly  conformable  to  reason,  although  regarded  by  bigoti 
as  dangerous  innovations  in  religion.  These  alterations, 
however,  went  no  farther  than  to  rectify  the  abuses  of  the 
doctrines  of  images,  invocation  of  saints,  and  purgatory.  By 
the  new  ordinances,  images  were  to  be  honoured  and  saints  to 
be  invoked,  but  without  superstition  I  Prayers  for  the  dead 
were  to  be  continued ;  but  masses,  said  in  certain  places  or 
before  certain  images,  were  prohibited.  It  was  very  justly 
and  philosophically  observed,  that  the  place  and  state  of 
souls  after  death,  is  unknown ;  and  it  was  therefore  ordered 
that  they  should  be  recommended  to  the  mercy  of  God  only  in 
general  terms.  The  bigotted  adherents  to  the  old  religion 
considered  these  alterations  as  carried  too  far:  the  bigotted 
reformers  regarded  them  as  falling  too  short  of  their  object; 
and  thus  neither  party  was  satisfied. 

But  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  was  that  whieh 
chiefly  excited  the  discontents  of  the  nation.  In  all  age*,  and 
in  every  country,  the  majority  of  the  people  seems  to  have 

•  Anna  Boleyn  had  not  shared  the  tlirone  quite  three  years.  She  ttjs 
^cy^i^^ed  June  1st.  1533,  and  beheaded  May  19tli,  1336. 
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Leeti  strongly  attaebed  to  ancient  egtablisliments.  Tliese^ 
indeed,  become  in  time  intimately  connected  with  the  existing 
system  of  society ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  monastic  in^ 
stitntions  had,  during  many  centuries  been  found  of  great 
utility.*  In  ^le  rude  and  barbarous  ages  that  followed  the 
subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  monasteries  afforded  a  re- 
fuge to  the  unfortunate,  a  peaceable  assylom  to  men  of  let- 
ters, and  places  of  entertainment  for  travellers  in  times  wheii 
inns  were  scarcely  known  in  Europe.  The  interests  of  these 
houses  gradually  became  connected  with  the  social  system  : 
they  afforded  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  the  means  of  pro- 
viding for  their  younger  children ;  and  the  poor  were  sup- 
ported by  the  alms  which  their  ample  revenues  enabled  them 
to  distribute.  The  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  increase 
of  commercial  intercourse,  had,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ren- 
dered these  religious  retreats  less  necessary  than  in  former, 
ages ;  but  they  were  still  the  objects  of  popular  respect,  and 
multitudes  had  an  interest  in  their  preservation. 

While  the  public  mind  was  in  this  fermentation,  Thomas 
lord  Cromwell,  whom  Henry  had  made  his  vicegerent  in  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  devised  an  expedient  for  calming  the  dis- 
contents of  the  people.  He  advised  the  king  to  sell  the  lands 
of  the  suppressed  monasteries  at  very  easy  rates,  and  to  oblige 
the  parchasers  to  continue  the  customary  hospitality.  But 
this  measure  did  hot  silence  the  murmurs  of  the  people ;  and 
the  king  endeavoured  to  give  them  some  satisfaction  by  re- 
storing and  re-endowing  thirty-one  of  these  houses.  The 
monks,  however,  laboured  incessantly  to  excite  the  people  to 
revolt ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  they  accomplished 
their  design.  In  Lincolnshire  Dr.  Mackarel,  prior  of  Bur- 
Kngs,  raised  a  numerous  body  of  men,  and  put  himself  at 
their  head ;  but  the  insurgents  dispersed  on  being  granted  a 
general  pardon.  A  still  more  formidable  insurrection  took 
plaee  m  Yorkshire.  Several  persons  of  note  were  concern- 
ed ;  and  Robert  Aske,  a  man  of  abilities  and  courage,  took 
the  command  of  the  insurgents,  who  flocked  in  such  crowds 

•  During  sereml  centuries  the  monks  had  been  the  chief  promoters  of 
agriculture.    Campbell's  Polit  Survey,  2.  p.  228.— Pop  the  utility  of  mo- 
nastic institutions,  see  also  Ryan's  Effects  of  Beligion. 
VOU  II.  K 
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to  his  standard  that  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  (]iir« 
ty-five  thousand  men.*  With  this  foree  he  made  himself 
master  of  the /castle  of  Pontefraet,  as  also  of  York  and  Hnll} 
but  Scarborough  castle  resisted  all  his  efforts.  Having  raised 
the  siege  of  that  place  he  directed  his  march  towards  the 
south,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Seawby  Leys,  near  Doneas* 
ter,  where  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  and 
the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  were  encamped  with  only  5000  men 
to  oppose  his  progress.  Fortunately  for  them  a  heavy  rain 
had  caused  the  river  Don  to  overflow  so  as  to  render  it  im- 
passable. This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  negociation,  and 
the  rebels  finding  the  passage  of  the  river  im« 
A.  U  1^  practicable,  agreed  to  return  to  their  homes  on  re- 
ceiving a  general  pardon. 

The  public  discontents,  however,  were  not  immediately  ap- 
peased. Musgrave  and  Tilly,  two  gentlemen  of  the  north, 
assembled  eight  thousand  malcontents,  and  made  an  assault 
on  Carlisle,  but  were  repulsed  ;  and  being  sq^denly  attacked 
by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  they  were  totally  defeated.  Mos- 
grave  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  but  Tilly  and  seventy- 
four  others  were  taken  and  hanged  on  the  wfdls  of  Cariisle. 
Sir  Francis  Bigod,  and  another  gentleman,  also  attempted  to 
surprise  Hull,  but  were  taken  and  executed.  These  reitera- 
ted attempts  so  incensed  the  king  that  he  ordered  Aske  and 
the  lord  D*Arcy  to  be  apprehended  and  put  to  death,  notwith- 
standing the  general  pardon  granted  to  appease  the  first  in- 
surrection. Thomas  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  late  earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  with  five  of  his  uncles,  suflfered  the  same  fate,  and 
many  other  persons  of  note  were  executed  at  London,  York, 
and  HulLt 

In  the  mean  while,  the  king  being  fully  persnaded  that  the 
monks  contributed  in  no  %mall  degree  to  foment  the  discon- 
tents of  the  people,  and  excite  them  to  revolt,  was  more  than 
ever  desirous  of  freeing  himself  from  these  enemies,  and  of 

*The  rebels  called  this  insurrection  **  the  POgrimage  of  Grace,*'  and 
in  thm  banners  were  represented  a  cnidfiz,  the  five  wounds  of  Chnit» 
and  a  chatice,  &e^    Vide  Burnet  1.  p.  229»  and  Stowe,  p.  SI^A, 

t  Stowe,  p.  574-41all  232. 
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Mtriekiiig  bhiMelf  with  their  tpoife.  Avariee,  indeed,  ap» 
pears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  ineitements  to  his  de- 
sign. The  suppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries  had 
brooj^t  him  considerable  profits,  whieh  incited  him  to  sap- 
press  all  the  rest,  and  to  seize  their  vast  possessions.  He 
began,  as  before,  by  ordering  a  strict  visitation,  not  doubting 
bat  farther  discoreries  might  be  made  which  would  tend  to 
nndeeeive  the  people  and  promote  his  design. 

The  visitation,  as  might  be  expected,  was  rigorously  per- 
formed ;  and  the  king  caused  all  the  reports  to  be  published. 
These,  however,  were  undoubtedly  drawn  op  in  subserviency 
to  the  king's  design ;  and  the  impartial  historian,  forming 
his  judgment  fh>m  circumstances  rather  than  from  interested 
representations,  cannot  but  regard  the  accounts  of  the  scanda- 
lous lives  of  the  monks  and  nuns  as  greatly  exaggerated. 
But  what  most  of  all  contributed  to  cure  the  people  of  their 
superstitions  veneration  for  monastic  institutions,  was  an 
exposure  of  the  frauds  that  were  exercised  with  respect 
to  relics  and  images.  These,  it  must  be  confessed,  ex- 
hibited a  system  of  imposture,  which  could  not  too  soon  be 
annihilated,  and  which  evidently  proves,  that  in  the  times 
under  consideration,  the  existence  of  monasteries  was  no 
longer  conducive  to  the  interests  of  rational  religion,  but  rather 
tended  to  support  superstition.  All  the  counterfeit  relics,  mi- 
raculous images  moring  by  springs,  and  other  instruments 
of  pious  fraud,  were  publicly  committed  to  the  flames.  But 
the  people  could  not,  without  being  sensibly  shocked,  see 
the  bones  of  8t.  Thomas,  of  Canterbury,  condemned  to  the 
same  fate.  During  the  space  of  three  centuries  he  had  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  saints  of  heaven.  Kings, 
princes,  and  nobles,  foreign  as  well  as  English,  had  frequent- 
ly performed  pilgrimages  to  procure  his  intercession,  and 
made  rich  oblations  at  his  shrine.*  Among  these  was  a  dia- 
mond of  great  value  offered  by  Louis  VU.  of  France.  The 
spoils  of  his  shrine  in  gold  and  precious  stones  filled  two  chests, 
which  were  so  heavy  as  to  require  eight  strong  men  to  carry 

•  Tide  fcttsfks  on  the  pagrimages  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Jamei^  at  Com- 
poBteUa,  and  that  of  St  Thomas,  of  Canterbury.    And.  Hist.  Com.  1.  p. 
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them  out  of  the  church.  In  seizing  this  vast  treasnre  the 
king  was  supposed  to  act  from  motives  of  avarice  ;  and  the 
adherents  of  the  ancient  religion  considered  him  as  guilty  of 
SAcrilege. 

These  proceedings  having  convinced  the  Pope  that  a  re- 
conciliation was  not  to  be  expected,  his  holiness  published  the 
bull  of  excommunication  drawn  up  in  i&Z5.  He  &ls»  en- 
deavoured to  excite  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  against 
Henry,  declaring  it  to  be  more  meritorious  to  fight  against 
him  than  against  the  Turk.  But  the  thunders  of  Rome  had 
now  lost  their  force  :  the  bull  excited  no  commotion,  and  only 
served  to  widen  the  breach.  A  decree  was  published  by  the 
vicegerent,  enjoining  all  pastors  to  teach  the  people  the  Lord'i 
prayer,  the  creed,  and  the  commandments,  in  English  $  u 
also  to  instruct  the  people  by  declaring,  that  relics,  beads,  &c- 
were  unnecessary  things,  and  that  they  were  to  trust  in  their 
own  works  for  salvation.  They  were  also  ordered  to  take 
down  all  images,  before  which  offerings  were  Mont  to  be  made, 
and  to  suffer  no  candles  to  be  burned  before  any  image,  except 
that  of  Christ. 

Henry,  however,  would  not  suffer  any  of  his  subjects  to  go 
farther  than  himself  in  religious  reform.  Lambert,  a  school- 
niasler,  in  London,  was  brought  before  Craumer  and  Latimer 
for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
sacrament.  These  two  prelates,  both  of  whom  were,  at  that 
time,  of  Luther*s  opinion,  combated  his  arguments,  and  ad* 
vised  him  to  conform  to  the  established  faith.  Lambert  refa- 
sed  to  retract  his  opinions,  and  fatally  appealed  to  the  king. 
A  numerous  assembly  of  lords  and  divines  was  convened  in 
Westminster-Hall,  where  Henry  undertook  to  dispute  the 
point  with  him  in  person.  But  what  weight  could  the  argu* 
ments  of  a  poor  schoolmaster  have  against  those  of  a  power- 
ful monarch  ?  Lambert  stood  alone  without  a  second,  while 
the  royal  theologian  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of  nobles 
and  bishops,  who  applauded  all  his  words,  and  averred  that 
his  reasonings  were  invincible.  The  result  was,  that  Lam- 
bert had  his  choice  either  to  abjure  his  opinions,  or  to  be  burn- 
ed as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  As  he  preferred  to  sacrifice  his 
life  rather  than  his  conscience,  the  vicegerent,  Cromwell,  pro- 
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mouneed  his  sentenee,  iirlueli  wm  execoiedin  Smithfield,  with 
eireamttaneet  of  the  most  horrid  barbarity.* 

At  this   ealamitoas  period,  indeed,  exeentions  abounded. 
The  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  lord  Montague,  Sir  Edward 
Nevil,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  master  of  the  horse,  and 
knight  of  the  garter,  were  apprehended,  eondemned,  and  ex- 
ecuted, for  holding  a  correspondence  with  cardinal  Pole,  who 
was  the  king's  avowed  enemy,  and  used  every  means  to  with- 
draw  his  snbjeets  from  their  allegianee.    The  king  now  pro- 
ceeded  in  his  great  work  of  suppressing  the  mon- 
'  esteries.    It  was  not  done  by  act  of  parliament,  as 
before,  but  by  what  was  called  the  voluntary  surrender  of  the 
abbots.     These  persons,  with  the  chief  monks  in  each  house, 
^^Qg  gained  by  promises,  or  intimidated  by  threats,  surren- 
dered to  the  king  their  respective  monasteries.    Such  of  them 
as  were  of  royal  foundation,  must,  on  their  suppression,  have 
reverted  to  the  crown  ;  but  such  as  had  been  endowed  by  pri- 
vate persons,  ought,  in  equity,  to  have  returned  to  .the  heirs 
of  the  founders  and  donors.    This,  however,  had  never  been 
Henry's  intention  ;  and  he,  tberefove,  cut  off  all  such  claims 
by  procuring  an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  the.  temporali- 
ties of  all  the  religious  houses  were  annexed  to  the  royal  do- 
main.   The  number,  of  monasteries  suppressed,  were,  ac- 
eording  to  Camden,  six  hundred  and  forty-three,  besides  nine- 
ty colleges,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four 
chantries,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  hospitals.   The  yearly  value 
of  their  lands  amounted  to  I61,i002.  sterling,  according  to 
the  rents  at  which  they  were  let ;  but  it  must  h€  observed, 
that  the  practice  of  the  abbots  was  to  enrich  themselves  by 
granting  leases  at  low  rents  and  high  fines.    It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  rents  were  not  at  more  than  one-^tenth  of  the 
value,  and  that  they  were  consequently  worth  above  sixteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  which,  in  those  days,  was 
an  enormous  8um.t    But,  besides  the  rents  of  the  lands,  the 

•  Vide  Burnet,  1.  p.  251.  &c, 

t  In  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  English  monaste- 
jnes,  Tnidal  says  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  were, 
when  he  wrote  his  notes,  worth  200,000/.  a  year,  and  those  of  the  abbey^ 
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king  derived  large  §ninB  from  the  ehareh  oraftneBta,  tk 
plate,  farnitare,  lead,  bells,  and  other  materials  :  by  mie  %m* 
gle  artiele  we  may  judge  of  the  rest :  in  the  abbey  of  St 
Edmondsbory  alone,  there  was  foond  fire  thonsand  marks  af 
gold  and  silrer  in  bnllion.* 

After  pensions  had  been  assigned  to  abbots,  priors,  monki, 
and  nans,  for  their  livelihood,  aecording  to  the  hargaim 
whieh  they  had  made  on  surrendering  their  houses,  Heuy 
founded  six  bishoprics,  and  established  some  eanoas.  In  alt 
this  he  employed  a  revenue  of  only  SOOOt.  a  year.  He  alss 
expended  siome  money  in  fortifying  ports :  all  the  rest  was 
aquandered  in  presents  to  the  eonrtiers,  or  dissipated  by  vt- 
rioos  kinds  of  mismanagement.  The  pariiament,  indeed, 
committed  an  egregious  error  in  putting  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  the  immense  wealth  of  the  monasteries,  without  mtk^ 
Sng  any  provision  in  respeet  of  its  employmentf  Bat  in  thii 
feign,  the  parliament  being  only  the  instrument  of  the  royal 
will,  examined  neither  motives  nor  eonsequenees. 

The  suppression  of  the  monasteries  gave  great  satislhetise 
to  the  adherents  of  the  reformation.    Bat  the  pariiamoit,  hy 

another  instaaee  of  obsequiousness  to  the  royal 
aTd.  1539.  <^n^n^7»  *^n  damped  their  joy.     An  act  wu 

passed  under  the  direction  of  the  king,  for  abol- 
ishing diversity  of  opinion,  in  matters  of  religion.  By  this 
atatttte  it  was  enacted,  that  those  should  be  hanged  or  burned 
as  heretics— 1st*  Who  should  by  word  or  writing,  deny  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.-— ^  Who  maintained  that 

fit  Glastonbury  worth  300,000/.  a  year.  This  was  in  the  former  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  at  this  day  the  sums  may  at  least  be  doubled.  See 
Tindal's  notes  on  Rapin,  1.  p.  ^3* 

*  For  the  particulars  relating  to  these  matters,  the  curious  read^  may 
consult  the  Monast.  Anglic. 

t  The  priories  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  of  which  there 
were  only  two,  viz.  that  of  St  John's,  Clerkenwell,  and  that  of  Kihnainam, 
in  Ireland,  were  suppressed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  not  by  surrender: 
yet  the  parliament  gave  the  whole  of  their  revenues  to  the  king,  who  al' 
lowed  3000/.  per  ann.  to  the  two  priors  and  the  knights  for  their  mainten- 
ance. Of  this  sum  the  prior  of  Clerkenwell  had  a  1000/.  and  tlie  prior  cf 
Ktlmainam  50(V.  the  rest  was  distributed  among  the  knights.  Vide  Bap- 
in,  withrmdal'snote^l.  pwS35.    Burnet,  I.  p.  2rjf. 


4>nn»iiioii  in  both  kinds  was  necessary.— 8d.  Or  that  it  was 
lawfol  for  priests  to  marry.— Or  4th.  That  vows  of  ehastity 
may  be  broken* — 5th.  Or  that  private  masses  are  unprofita- 
ble. — 6tb.  Or  that  aarienlar  confession  is  nnneeessary  to  saU 
vation.  This  law  of  the  six  articles  was  commonly  called 
the  bloody  statute,  and,  together  with  the  acts  which  abolish- 
ed the  papal  authority,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  king  a  two- 
edged  weapon,  which  he  eonid  torn  at  his  pleasare  against 
both  his  catholic  and  protestant  subjects.*  Cranmer  ventured 
to  oppose  the  hill ;  but  after  it  had  passed,  he  sent  away  his 
wife  into  Qermany. 

Thomas  lord  Cromwell,  the  king's  vicegerent  in  ecclesias- 
tical  aSaift,  and  the  chief  promoter  of  the  suppression  of  the 
Buonasteries,  had  hitherto  been  in  great  favour  with  the  ty- 
rant, and  possessed  a  more  extensive  authority  than  any  other 
minister  since  cardinal  Wolsey.  A  storm,  however,  unex- 
pectedly arose,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  The 
queen,  Jane  Seymour,  had  not  enjoyed  the  charms  of  royalty 
much  longer  than  her  unfortunate  predecessor.  In  the  month 
of  October,  1587,  she  died  in  child-bed  of  a  son  ;t  and,  dur- 
ing the  space  of  two  years,  the  king  had  remained  a  widower. 
Cranmer  and  Cromwell  perceiving  the  deeline'of  their  influ- 
ence at  court,  were  desirous  of  having  a  qoeen  that  might 
strengthen  their  party,  and  undertook  to  negociate  a  marriage 
between  Henry  and  the  princcH  Anne,  sister  to  the  duke  of 
Cleves  and  the  duchess  of  Baxony.  The  negociation  was 
committed  to  Cromwell,  who  conducted  it  with  a  fatal  dili- 
gence, and  soon  concluded  the  treaty.  But,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  princess  in  England,  the  king,  to  his  great  dissappoint- 
ment,  found  her  person  so  diflferent  from  what  her  picture 
bad  led  him  to  expect,  that  he  asked  if  they  had  brought  him 
aFlander's  mare.|  Political  reasons,  however,  induced  him 
to  do  violence  to  his  inclination,  and  the  marriage 
A.  a*^lMO.  ^^  solemnized ;  but  Cromwell,  who  had  drawn 
him  into  this  contract,  felt  the  weight  of  his  re- 
sentment. 

*  This  year,  however^  Henry  permitted  all  his  subjects  to  read  tb^ 
scriptures  in  English.    Rapin,  1.  p.  824. 

t  Edward  VI.  who  succeeded  to  the  throne* 

iTiixiai*8  notes  OQ  Bapin,  1«  p.  835. 
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As  soon  as  it  was  observed  that  the  favourite  had  failed 
under  the  royal  displeasure,  his  enemies  resolved  to  aceooi' 
plish  his  ruin.  This  was  the  more  easy  to  perform,  as  the 
king  was  already  fallen  in  love  with  Catharine  Howard, 
niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  one  of  Cromwell's 
ehief  adversaries,  and  whose  efforts,  seconded  hy  those  of 
hishop  Gardiner  and  others,  produced  the  desired  effect  The 
duke  accused  Cromwell  of  high  treason  before  the  counell, 
and  procured  an  order  for  his  arrest.  The  affair  being 
brought  before  parliament,  the  king  caused  an  act  of  attain- 
der to  be  passed  against  him,  without  allowing  him  to  make 
any  defence.  But  as  Cromwell  hio^self  had  proceeded  io 
the  same  manner  against  others,*  he  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain. The  parliament,  therefore,  without  any  proof,  con- 
demned him  as  a  traitor  and  a  heretic.  About 
A.  ly  1540.  ^'^  weeks  after  he  was  beheaded ;  but  as  he  ktt 
a  son,  he  took  care  to  say  nothing  on  the  scaffold 
that  might  turn  to  his  prejudice.f  He  declared  that  he  will- 
ingly submitted  to  his  sentence :  he  prayed  for  the  prosperity 
ef  the  king,  and  addressed  the  people  in  these  words:  ^I 
*^  pray  you  that  hear  me,  to  bear  record  (hat  I  die  io  the 
'*  catholic  religion,  not  doubting  in  any  article  of  the  faith, 
**  not  doubting  in  any  sacrament  of  the  chureh.'*  This  de- 
claration, however,  left  it  doMbtful  whether  he  meant  the 
catholic  religion  as  professed  before  or  since  the  late  innoya- 
tions.  Thus  died  Thomas  Cromwell,  who,  from  an  obscore 
station,  had  successively  risen  to  the  offices  and  dignities  of 
privy  counsellor,  principal  secretary  of  state,  master  of  the 
rolls,  lord  privy  seal,  the  king*s  vicegerent  in  spiritual  af- 
fairs, knight  of  the  garter,  earl  of  Essex,  and  great  chamber- 
lain of  England.^  He  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  at  Pat- 
iiey,  but  had  found  means  to  travel  into  foreign  countries,  and 
to  learn  foreign  languages,  and  had  been  a  soldier  in  the 
duke  of  Bourbon's  army  at  the  sacking  of  Rome.    On  hi* 

*  The  marchioness  of  Exeter  and  the  countess  of  Salisbur)^  mother  ot 
cardinal  Pole,  botli  of  them  ladies  of  tlie  blood  royal.    Rapin  !•  p.  6S3. 

t  His  son  was  the  same  year  created  a  peer  of  the  realm  by  the  title  of 
l6rd  Cromwell. 

4  Stripe's  Mem.  1.  p.  362.    Dugd.  Baron.  2.  p  370* 
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tetan  wt»  Biglwily  lie  beeane  a  •ermt  ot  eardiud  Wol* 
•cy ;  aad,  after  the  fall  of  that  minister,  the  king  took  hua 
isto  bin  acrriee.  He  waa  an  artfnl  eonrtier,  and  by  his  plia- 
hiJity  of  teaiper  and  assiduoas  flatteries,  he  had  gained  ovev 
the  king  an  entire  aseendenej.  He  had  long  been  a  sneeess* 
fttl  ad?€ntnrer  in  the  lottery  of  Ufe  $  hot  his  fall,  like  that  of 
Wolsey^  and  many  other  great  men,  shews  the  instability  of 
fbrtnne** 

Henry  being  daily  more  disgusted  with  his  bride,  resolyed 
on  a  divoree  ;  and  the  |Mkrliament  and  the  elergy,  with  their 
Qsual  eomplianee,  prononneed  the  marriage  invalid,  under 
pr^tenee  of  a  pre-eontraet  between  the  qneen  and  a  son  of 
the  dake  of  Lorraia.  The  affiur,  indeed,  was  terminated 
without  dilBeulty.  The  queen,  who  had  as  little  aifeetion  for 
Henry  as  he  had  for  her,  readily  eonsented  to  the  diToree,  and 
had  an  ample  provision  made  for  her  maintenanee* 

The  tyranny  of  the  king,  and  the  ahjeet  slavery  of  the  na* 
tion,  most  appear  astonishing  to  every  reader  of  the  history 
of  this  retga.  Never  did  a  king  meet  with  so  sMvile  a  par- 
liament and  so  submissive  a  people.  It  was  enaeted  that  a 
royal  proelamatien  should  have  all  the  foree  of  an  aet  of 
parliament;  and  by  another  statute  it  was  ordered,  not  only 
that  whatever  the  king  believed  and  enjoined,  but  also  what* 
ever  he  should  at  any  future  period  believe  or  enjoin,  in  regard 
to  religion,  should  be  received  as  artieles  of  faith.  Thus 
the  parliament  invested  the  king  with  all  the  infallibility  to 
whieh  the  Pope  had  ever  pretended ;  and  every  snbjeet,  who 
did  not  profess  to  regard  die  royal  opinion  as  the  standard  fit 
belief  and  praetiee,  was  liable  to  be  eondemned  to  the  flames 
as  a  heretic. 

Sueh  a  system  of  religions  and  political  tyranny  eould  not 
fail  of  produeiog  its  appropriate  effects.  Soon  after  Crom- 
welFs  death,  a  spectacle  was  exhiUted  in  London,  of  which 
<be  relation  must  cause  an  Englishman  of  the  present  day  to 
shudder  with  astonishment  and  horror.  Six  persons,  three 
of  whom  were  accused  of  denying  the  king*s  supremacy  and 
infallibility,  and  the  three  others  of  maintaining  the  doctrinos 

*  By  an  act  of  pariisment,  pMsed^  1S39«  CrtmtweU  hftd  tbe  prceo- 
<3ence  over  all  the  nobilitj  of  the  realin. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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of  the  refomiatioHi  were  eondemned  for  heresy,  and  all  of 
them  buraed  at  the  same  time  aad  place. 
.  WhUe  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  iBdiaeriminatelj  eo&- 
fumiDg  both  oatholica  and  protestaots,  Catharine  Howard, 

nieee  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  declared  qaeeo. 
A.  of  1540  ^^^  ^^  strongly  attached  to  the  dnke,  her  onele, 

and  to  buhop  Gardiner^  who  were  the  avowed  en^ 
jnies  of  the  reformation.  And  the  choice  which  Heary  hi 
Made  of  this  lady  to  share  his  bed  and  his  throne,  had  ai 
ominoQS  aspect  for  Cranmer,  who,  since  the  death  of  Crom- 
well, was  left  at  the  head  of  a  declining  party.  The  new 
^een,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  her  elevation ;  and  if  any 
judgment  can  be  formed  from  circumstances,  the  archbishop 
appears  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  plan  that  was  laid 
for  her  ruin. 

Heniy  seemed  perfectly  happy  in  his  marriage,  and  so 
great  was  his  satisfaction  on  the  account,  that,*  desiring  to 
express  his  gratitude  to  heaven  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
sentiments  of  his  heart,  he  ordered  his  confessor,  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  to  draw  op  a  particular  form  of  thanksgiving. 
"While  he  thus  shewed  his  esteem  and  tender  affection  for  the 
queen,  she  appeared  to  have  the  same  fondness  for  him,  sad 
nothing  seemed  capable  of  disturbing  so  happy  an  unioo* 
But  a  discovery,  which  he  little  enpected,  put  an  end  to  this 
scene  of  matrimonial  felicity.  The  Idng  took  a  journey  to 
York,  and  during  his  absence,  a  person,  named  Lassels,  io' 
formed  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  that  his  sister,  an  old 
servant  of  the  duchess  dowager  of  NoTfolk,^haid  told  him  that 
the  queen  had  been  guilty  of  lewdness  both  before  and  after 
her  marriage.  Henry  was  no  sooner  returned  to  LondoV} 
than  Craooter  acquainted  him  with  the  affair.  Lassels  beiog 
pi'ivaiely  examined,  his  report  was  corroborated  by  tbe  evi- 
dence of  his  sister.  Two  of  the  duchess  of  Norfolk's  do- 
mestics were  accused  of  a  criminal  correspondence  with  the 
queen.  Being  apprehended  and  examined,  they  are  said  to 
have  confessed  their  guilt,  and  to  have  deposed,  that  three 
court  ladies^  her  confidants,  had  successively  lain  in  the  same 
bed  with  them  when  one  of  them  lay  with  the  queen,  a  fs^t 
which  appears  incredible.    One  of  these  three  was  lady 
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Roelifaidy  who  had  aeented  her  husband  of  a  erimlnal  com- 
meree  with  his  sister,  Anna  Boleyn.  A  man,  named  Colpep* 
per,  was  also  aeeased  of  an  amorous  intrigae  with  the  queen, 
and,  together  with  the  two  demesties^  was  exeeuted  at  Tf  • 
bom. 

The  queen  being  examined  by  the  arehbishop  of  Canter^ 
borj,  is  said  to  have  confessed  her  prostitution  previous  to 
her  marriage,*  The  impartial  historian  must  remark,  and 
the  reader  will  undoubtedly  observe,  in  this  transaetion,  as 
well  as  in  most  others  of  a  similar  nature  in  this  and  some 
preeeding  reigns,  a  strange  jumble  of  inconsisteneies  and 
improbabilities,  soeh  as  generally  mark  the  intrigues  of  a 
corropt  and  unpriaeipled  eourt.  The  result  was,  that  th^ 
queen,  and  lady  Rochford,  were  condemned  by  an  aet  of  at} 
fainder,  and  were  both  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill. 
A^d'  15^2  ^^  ^*  *^^  ^^^  ^^^  queen,  at  her  execution,  acknowl- 
edged the  lewdness  of  her  life  before  marriage, 
but  declared,  upon  her  salvation,  that  she  had  never  been  un- 
Ihithfal  to  her  matrimonial  vow ;  and,  if  this  was  true,  she 
was  not  guiky  of  any  crime  that  was  worthy  of  death.  As 
to  lady  Rochford,  she  died  nnlamented  ;  but  her  execution 
served  to  raise  the  reputation  of  her  husband,  lord  Rochford, 
and  qneen  Anna  Boleyn,  whose  death  was  procured  by  her 
evidence,  which  the  discovery  of  her  own  crimes  caused  to  bo 
universally  suspected. 

The  parliament,  at  this  time,  filled  up  the  measure  of  its 
servility  and  folly.  A  statute  was  made,  enacting,  that  if  the 
king,  or  his  successors,  should  intend  to  marry  a  woman  as  a 
virgin,  if  she,  not  being  such,  did  not  declare  that  she  had  lost 
her  virginity,  she  should  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  A  mod« 
•rn  reader  would  think  it  impossible  to  find  a  body  of  men^ 
who  should  lay  daim  to  reason,  and  yet  be  capable  of  giving 
a  sanction  to  sueh  absurdities. 

Henry  having  established,  in  England,  a  despotism  equal 
to  that  of  the  grand  seignior,  was  now  at  leisure  to  attend  to 
foreign  alFairs.    He  revived  the  old  pretensions  of  the  crown 

*  Vide  lord  Herbert  of  Chertmry,  p.  299- 
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of  Eai^udtolke  rightof  homge  horn  die kbgt af  8m(« 
land  $  and  tha  duke  of  Norfiilk  was  aent  to  iaTade  tkat  am- 
try.  The  war  waa  not  distiagBiabed  \9j  way  bnlliaat  aaiioM, 
or  iaiportaat  afteta.  It  waa  ehiefly  a  aema  of  akmitbn 
and  iiiroada»  deatruetire  to  the  frontier  prorineea  of  the  t«» 
Gonntiies.*  A  war,  in  whieh  fiearjr  engaged  with  Atoee, 
Iraa  of  no  greater  inportanee.  The  injnriea  of  indiddMh 
are  aoon  foiy>tton  amidst  the  eansidrrations  of  policy }  ^ 
notwithatanding  the  enmitj  of  the  emperor  against  (ha  kkg 
of  England,  on  the  solyeet  of >foeen  Catharina's  diToreei  thw 
two  mooareh'a  entered  into  a  leagne  against  Franee,  aad  ii- 

▼aded  that  kingdom  with  two  annies»  aiakiag,  tt- 
^  ^^^^  gather,  a  foree  of  a  hundred  thonsand  men.  Frsi- 
em  I.  had  only  aizty  thonsand  traops  to  oppaae  this  fanBidi* 
Ue  attaak  $  hat  the  errors  of  the  invaders,  and  the  wsntif 
oonoert  in  their  operations,  proFed  the  safely  of  his  king'o** 
Their  or^;inal  pbtn  was  to  nmreh  direetlj  towards  Parisytal 
to  join  their  whole  foree  an  the  yietnity  of  that  capital ;  M 
Henry,  on  his  arriTal  at  Calais,  finding  the  emperor  oecapiel 
nt  the  siege  of  St.  Didier,  immediately  invested  BoalsgiM. 
After  the  redaetion  of  St.  Didier,  Charles  advanced  ta  (At 
tan  Thierri,  and  filled  Poris  with  consternation.  Bat  tk 
Bnglish  monarch,  instead  of  proceeding  to  join  hioh  coatir 
ned  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  which  held  ont  till  the  i4tk  «f 
Septemher.  From  this  circnmstance  n  miaandei«tanili4 
arose  between  the  two  great  allies.  The  emperar  eonalaied 
a  separate  peace  with  Francis.  Henry  being  at  the  h9» 
tioM  informed  that  the  Daophin  was  marching  towards  Bst" 
kgoe,  left  a  strong  garrison  in  that  place,  and  embarked  wi(k 

precipitation  for  England,  while  his  army  retretC* 
x!^  1M4.  ^  ^»  ^^^^    '^>^«  foUowing  year  was  speat  ii 

negociatiotts  ;  and  on  the  1st  Jannary,  IH61  * 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Henry  and  Frsaei>* 
The  French  monarch  agreed  to  pay  aU  the  sums  doe  to  Bb^' 
land:  Henry  was  to  retain  Boulogne  till  the  money  was  paid  ^ 

•  See  a  document  from  Hayne's  State  Papers  in  Robertson's  Hist.  Scot* 
l.p.  135. 
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mA  SMtland  was  iaelnded  in  tlie  treaty.  Thn,  Franeit  was, 
bj  bit  dexterity  aad  good  fortune,  freed  from  thb  powerful 
aoBhinatton  $  and  Henry,  ainuted  by  promises  that  were  neT* 
er  perferaied,  terminated,  by  the  capture  of  Boulogne,  a  war 
wUeh  had  for  Us  olgeet  the  recovery  of  the  aneieot  posses-* 
sions  of  the  English,  in  Franee*  But  the  plans  of  this  mon- 
areh,  in  regard  to  foreign  polities,  never  produced  any  thing 
more  than  trifling  consequences. 

Thoogh  the  matrimonial  adventures  of  Henry  were  mar- 
ked  by  three  diyorces,  and  his  hands  were  stidned  by  the 
blood  of  two  wives,  yet  the  splendours  of  royalty  had  charms 
fsr  fsmale  ambition  $  and  Catharine  Far,  the  widow  of  lord 
Latimer,  ventured  to  share  his  bed  and  his  throne.  She  was 
a  friend  to  the  reformation,  but  she  carefully  concealed  her 
sentiments,  and  beheld  with  horror  the  cruel  executions  of 
persons  accused  of  hertsy«  without  daring  to  intercede  in 
their  favour.  AM  her  caution,  however,  was  scarcely  suiB- 
cient  to  insure  hw  safety.  Having,  in  her  discourses  with 
the  king,  ventured  to  express  some  opinions  which  did  not 
exactly  coincide  with  his  standard  of  belief,  she  so  greatly 
incniTed  his  displeasnre  that  he  signed  an  order  for  her  eom'v 
mitment  to  the  Tower.  Though  the  queen  concluded  herself 
lost,  her  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  her.  She  declared 
ta  the  king,  that  if  she  had  assumed  too  much  freedom  in 
speaking  of  religion,  it  was  solely  with  a  view  of  amusing 
him  by  conversing  on  subjects  on  which  he  delighted  to  talk, 
and  which  no  one  better  understood,  and  that  if  she  had  some* 
times  started  objections  it  was  only  to  obtain  from  him  an 
explanation  of  things  too  high  for  any  cosunon  understanding, 
and  thus  to  receive  instruction  from  his  extraordinary  wisf 
dom.  By  this  deaterous  flattery  the  queen  averted  the  storm 
by  which  she  was  menaced,  and  was  again  received  into  fa- 
vour. Indeed  the  only  method  of  keeping  on  fair  terms  with 
the  tyrant  was  to  acknowledge  his  opinions  as  the  dictates  of 
wisdom  and  the  standard  of  religtoD.  Inferior  theologians 
nay  dispute  concerning  articles  of  faith  ;  but  Henry's  argu- 
ments were  always  supported  by  the  executioner,  and  were 
coBseqnently  irresistible. 
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While  tlie  reader  of  history  observes  with  regret  Iwir 
nany,  even  great  and  good  prinees,  have  perished  by  assassi- 
nation as  well  as  by  open  rebellion,  he  wiU^  in  reviewing  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL  be  somewhat  astonished  that  no  at- 
tempt was  ever  made  against  the  life  of  a  tyrant  who  was  as 
•bjeet  of  terror  and  detestation  to  his  subjeets.  Nature,  how- 
ever, at  length  was  kindly  willing  to  free  the  world  fhini  a 
monster  whom  the  patience  of  man  forbore  to  destroy.  Henry 
bad  been  for  some  time  afflieted  with  a  disorder  in  his  leg, 
whieh,  together  with  his  extreme  eorpnleney,  rendered  hisi 
nnable  to  stir ;  and  the  pains  that  he  suffered  seemed  rather 
to  augment  than  abate  the  feroeity  of  his  disposition.  Severil 
of  his  favourites  had  fallen  victims  to  his  eaprieo  and  re* 
aentmeut ;  and  he  now  resolved  to  saerifiee  the  duke  of  Nor* 
folk,  and  his  son,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  to  his  jealousy.  The 
duke  was  an  able  general  and  an  artful  eourtier.  The  earl 
was  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  eourage  and  brilliant  accon* 
plbhments.  These  two  lords  had  outwardly  complied  with 
the  innovations  in  religion ;  but  they  inwardly  favoured  the 
Pope.  Henry,  who  was  not  unacquainted  with  their  seati- 
nentfl,  apprehended  that  after  his  death  they  might,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  emperor  and  his  allies,  exclude  hb  son  Bd* 
ward  from  the  succession,  place  his  daughter  Mary  on  ths 
throne,  and  eflfect  a  reconoiliatton  with  the  see  of  Rone. 
A»  the  king  perceived  that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  re- 
solved not  to  leave  behind  him  two  noblemen  who  appeared 
fto  capable  of  disturbing  his  son's  minority.  Pretexts  are  sel* 
dom  wantiffig  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  power.  It  wai 
insinuated  that  the  earl  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  princess 
Mary,  that  he  had  used  the  arms  of  Edward^  the  Confessor, 
in  his  escutcheon,  and  that  the  duke,  his  father,  had  left  in 
his  own  a  blank  where  they  might  be  inserted.  On  these  ac^ 
Cttsations  they  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  earl  being 
brought  to  trial,  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Riehmond,  was 
one  of  his  chief  accusers.  But  there  appeared  nothing  suffi- 
cient to  convict  him  of  treason.'  From  his  giving  of  St.  Ed- 
ward's arms,  however,  it  was  inferred  that  he  aspired  to  the 
crown ;  and  on  this  charge  he  was  condemned  and  executed 
on  Tower  Hill  5  but  his  sentence  was  regarded  as  an  act  of 
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gre&t  hijottiee,  and  hig  death  was  aniversalljr  lamented.  The 
duke  was  soon  after  condemned  by  an  aet  of  attainder;  and 
Henry  gave  orders  for  his  execntion*  Providenee,  however^ 
fonfonnds  all  the  power  and  peiiey  of  man,  when  acting  in 
opposition  to  his  decrees.  The  day  was  appointed  for  the 
exeention  |  hot  the  duke  of  Norfolk  met  with  an  unexpected 
reprieve  hy  the  death  of  the  king)  who  expired  the 
A.^  1547'  °^S^^  before,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  thirty-eif^th  of  his  reign.  Nothing  is  a  greater 
proof  of  the  terror  with  which  he  had  inspired  his  conrtierff 
than  this  eircnmstance,  that  while  his  disease  continually  in- 
ereased,  no  one  dared  to  warn  him  of  his  approaching  end. 
Every  one  was  afraid  that  the  tyrant,  who  was  never  ap- 
proached without  dread,  should  regard  the  charitable  admo- 
nition as  a  crime,  and  punish  it  by  virtue  of  an  aet  of  parlia- 
ment^  by  whieb  those  who  dared  to  fortel  the  king^s  death 
were  declared  guilty  of  treason^*  At  length  Sir  Anthony 
Denny,  one  of  his  privy  counsellors,  had  the  courage  and 
charity  to  warn  him  that  he  had  onfly  a  few  hours  to  live* 
Henry  thanked  the  courtier  for  his  friendly  admonition,  and^ 
expressing  great  sorrow  for  his  sins,  soon  after  expired  amidst 
the  korrors  of  a  ttovbled  conscience* 

The  character  of  Henry  YHI.  is  sufficiently  delineated  in 
the  history  of  his  reign. '  He  was  a  tyrant  in  religion,  a  ty^ 
rant  in  government,  and  a  tyrant  in  his  family.  Inflated  with 
the  pedantic  learning  then  taught  in  the  schools,  and  his  fan « 
cied  skill  in  theology,  he  considered  his  own  opinions  as  th<5 
only  true  standard  of  faith.  Flattery  contributed  to  feed  his 
vanity,  and  confirm  his  prejudices  :  the  clergy  declared  that 
in  knowledge  he  surpassed  all  the  divines  of  the  age,  and 
the  eonrtiers  extolled  him  as  the  greatest  of  princes.  It  is 
difficult  to  discover  in  his  character  one  good  quality  to  put 
into  the  balance  against  his  nomefous  vices :  some,  indeedf 
have  extolled  his  liberality;  but  in  kii^  this  is  at  the  best 
only  a  misplaced  virtue.  The  liberalities  of  those  princes; 
who  are  celebrated  by  historians  for  their  munificence^  were 
generally  extorted  from  the  poor,  the  industrious,  and  usefnir 
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«iid  bestowed  on  ike  rieh,  the  powerful^  and  uwiBiiattai^  Had 
Henry  employed  the  Tatt  wealth  of  the  nMmaateriet  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state,  he  would  hare  merited  the  applanee  of 
posterity.  Bot  his  profusion  kept  paee  with  his  aeqoisitBimSy 
and  these  immense  riehes  were  bestowed  on  the  sycophants  of 
the  eourt,  the  flatterers  of  his  passions,  and  the  eneonragers 
t»f  his  erimes.  Henry  was  extremely  nnskilfhl  in  foreign 
polities :  ^  Vanity  and  resentment,"  says  a  modem  historian, 
^  were  the  great  springs  of  all  his  undertakings ;  and,  his 
^  neighbours  easily  found  the  way  by  tonehing  these  to  forse 
*^  him  upon  rash  and  inconsistent  enterprises.  His  rugn 
^  was  a  perpetual  series  of  blunders  in  polities ;  and,  whUe 
'*  he  esteemed  himself  the  wisest  prince  in  Bnrope,  he  was  a 
*^  constant  dupe  to  those  who  fonnd  it  necessary,  and  eoaU 
<<  submit  to  flatter  him.'**  In  fact,  he  was  constantly  the 
dupe  of  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I.  who  then  swayed  the  des* 
tinies  of  Europe.  In  his  system  of  foreign  polities,  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  any  judicious  and  settled  plan  $  and  what- 
ever benefit  resulted  to  the  nation  from  any  of  his  measanSf 
may  be  considered  as  merely  aecidentaL 

The  greatest  wonder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  is,  the 
degrading  servility  of  the  English,  so  different  f^m  the 
turbulent  disposition  which  they  had  formerly  manifcstedi 
and  the  tameness  with  which  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  eom- 
mons,  submitted  to  his  tyranny.  The  parliament,  and  the 
iBonvocation,  were,  as  already  observed,  the  mere  organs  of 
his  will,  and  the  passive  instruments  of  his  power.  Such  a 
state  of  things,  exhibiting  a  picture  of  Asiatie  despotisni« 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  considering  the  change  which 
liad  taken  place  in  popular  ideas  and  public  opinion.  The  pow- 
«r  of  the  clergy  had  long  given  umbrage  to  the  nobles  $  and 
their  scandalous  lives  had  greatly  diminished  the  respect  in 
which  they  had  been  held  by  the  people.  These  causes  had 
greatly  facilitated  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germa- 
ny, from  whence  it  had  spread  into  England.  Diferent  opin- 
ions on  religion  divided  the  nation  into  factions,  and  the  king 
theld  the  balance.    Tht  nobility  readily  assisted  iiim  in  dc* 

*  Dr.  Robcrtion^  Hist,  of  Scotland,  toL  b.  1.  p.  IOC 
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f»resmii.$theclergj$  and  the  people  were  not  displeased  te 
:aee  the  hamiliation  of  that  body.  From  that  step  he  pro- 
4ieeded  to  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries ;  and  the  par** 
liament,  by  fearing  their  revenaes  at  his  disposal, threw,  into 
his  hands,  soeh  ample  ,«ieans  of  eorraptjon,  as  greatly  tended 
to  establish  his  absolute  authority.  By  halting  in  the  half 
way  between  the  old  religion  and  Luther's  reformation,  he 
-eherished  the  hopes  of  both  parties,  who  endeaTOured  to  gain 
him  to  their  side  by  eompliance.  In  fine,  religious  disputes 
had  so  divided  the  people,  that  Henry,  availing  himself  of 
the  oniversal  weakness,  proJueed  by  universal  dissension,  be^ 
came,  without  ^iffienky,  the  tyrant  of  aU. 

This  reign,  however,  notwithstanding  its  despotism,  and 
the  eriraes  by  whieh  it  was  sullied,  was  a  time  of  national 
improvement.  A  variety  of  exotie  fruits,  and  other  vege^ 
tables,  now  naturalized  among  us,  were,  at  ^this  period,  intro* 
dueed  into  England.  Beer  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been  ths 
eommon  beverage  in  this  country,  and  to  make  it  keep,  it  was 
bittared  -with  wormwood,  or  other  bitter  he^ ;  but  about  ths 
year  10£0,  hops  were  introduced  from  Artois.*  These  imi» 
proTcments  were  owing  to  .the  circumstances  of  the  times^ 
and  the  industry  of  the  people,  rather  than^  any  efforts  of 
the  monaceh.  Commerce  Jind  civilization  had  made  a  coup 
siderable  progress  $  and  throughout  Europe,  the  human  mind 
was  beginning  to  display  those  energiesi  which  had  long  bee^ 
tburied  in  the  gloom  of  obscurity. 

'^  Muskets  were  invented  in  this  reign.    And.  HisL  Com.  2.  p.  4^^ 
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Henrt  Vni.  had,  by  his  last  will,  assigned  the  sneeeBsioi 
to  his  son,  Bdward,  and  his  posterity  :  in  ease  of  the  fidleis 
of  that  line,  the  erown  was  to  devolve  on  his  daughter.  Ma- 
ry,  and  her  isaoe,  and  on  his  other  daughter,  Elisabeth,  as4 
lier  descendants,  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the  two  elder 
branches.  He  had  also  appointed  a  regency,  of  sixteen  per- 
tons,  to  govern  the  kingdom  dnring  the  minority  of  theyossg 
jprince,  who  was  little  more  than  nine  years  of  age;  and  to  theii 
lie  had  added,  twelve  privy  counsellors,  to  assist  them  in  the 
administration.  This  form  of  government  was  no  soonv 
settled,  than  a  new  arrangement  was  made.  It  was  aUegfdy 
that  a  regency,  composed  of  so  many  members  of  e^ oal  aa* 
thority,  was  ill  adapted  to  negociation  with  foreign  powen  | 
and  £dward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  the  king's  nnele^ 
with  whom  the  measure  probably  originated,  was  plaeed  st 
the  head  of  affairs,  with  the  title  of  protector  of  the  reahiif 
and  governor  of  the  king's  person.  He  was  then  created 
duke  of  Somerset ;  and  titles  and  honours  were  conferred  oa 
the  other  regents  in  conformity  to  the  intentions  of  the  de- 
ceased king. 

A  government  thus  constituted  could  scarcely  fail  of  be* 
coming  a  scene  of  intrigue,  cabal,  and  corruption.    The  esr- 

onation  of  Edward  YI.  was  no  sooner  solemnized, 
A.  D  1547.  ^^^^  ^^^  protector  contrived  a  plan  for  raising  bii 

own  power,  by  setting  aside  the  authority  of  loM 
colleagues  in  the  regency.  Under  the  pretence  that  the 
French  ambassador  had  expressed  a  doubt  whether  he  could 
safely  treat  with  him  until  his  title  was  more  fully  confirm- 
ed, he  obtained  permission  to  draw  up  a  patent,  under  tie 
^reat  seal  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  the  king  gave  him  f^^ 
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aulliority  to  aet  as  b«  mighty  in  bit  wifdonii  tbink  fit^  and 
reduced  his  eoUeaguea  to  the  state  of  mere  counsellors,  a  pro* 
ceediDs;  whteh  entirely  destroyed  the  form  of  government  es- 
tablished by  the  ttstament  of  Henry  YIII.  and  eonfirmed  by 
the  parliament.  The  protector  now  having  all  in  bis  own 
power,  paid  little  regard  to  his  eonneil,  and  began  to  govern 
with  an  absolnte  anthori^,  which  greatly  disgusted  (he  no* 
Ueo. 

The  death  of  Henry  VUL  might  be  regarded  as  a  crisis 
in  religion.    He  had  always  steered  a  middle  eonrse  between 
the  Romish  rel^ion  and  that  of  the  reformera.    The  altera* 
Uona  which  he  bad  made  concerned  only  the  articles  which 
were  either  dilvetly  or  indireetly  contrary  to  his  temporal 
power,  or  bis  ecclMiastieal  sopremaey.    His  religion  was  a 
syotens  of  sangninary  intolerance,  which  has  never  been  sa^- 
passed  by  the  eonrt  of  inquisition }  and  if  the  refbrmation 
had  proceeded  no  farther,  it  certainly  could  not  have  beesi 
oonsidered  as  a  national  benefit.    The  reign  of  Edward  Y L 
wan  the  period  in  which  the  reformation  began  to  be  carried 
into  real  dfect.    The  dnke  of  Somerset,  the  protector,  Craii- 
mer,  mnhbish^  of  Canterbury,  the  bisb<^  of  York,  Lin- 
ooln,  and  £ly,  Brs.  Ridley  and  Latimer,  who  had  been  isi- 
priaoiied  by  the  late  king,  and  were  now  liberated,  were  the 
chieis  of  the  reCsrmers.    At  the  head  of  the  papal  party 
were  the  princess  Mary,  the  late  ehancellor  Wriotfaesly,  tho 
carl  of  Southampton,  Tonstal,  bishop  of  Durham,  with  Bon- 
ner and  Gardiner,  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester ;  and 
these  were  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  inferior  clergy, 
eonsisting  chiefly  of  the  ejected  fUars  who  had  been  recom- 
mended to  livings.    The  king  himself  was  strongly  attached 
to  the  reformaftion,  although,  at  his  early  years,  his  religious 
opinions  mnst  be  considered  not  as  hb  own  but  nttber  as 
those  of  his  preceptor.    The  people  were  divided  into  three 
partiee  :  those  who  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  refor- 
mers :  those  who  adhered  to  the  Pope ;  and  those  who  were 
still  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  but  rejected  the  papal 
autbority.    The  strength  of  these  parties  were  now  to  be 
^ried;  and  the  protector,  who  was  zealous  for  the  refoima- 
tioo,  resolved  to  begin  by  ordering  a  general  visitation  of 
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Aeeliftrehes,  for  the  parpose  of  abolishing  what  he  eoul^ 
ored  as  abases. 

At  this  junetare  a  rapture  with  Scotland  diverted  the  pro^ 
tector's  attention  frdm  his  priiieipal  design^  The  late  kiig 
had  negoeiated  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  Mm  Edward 
and  the  jdung  queen  of  Scotland,*  Whieh  the  Scots  had  re- 
foised  to  ratify.  Henry  had,  therefore,  resolved  ob  a  war 
with  Scotland,  and  the  proteetor  and  his  eouneil,  adhering  ts 
his  maxims,  adopted  this  extraordinary  method  of  wooing  a 
queen  by  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  heart  of  her  eo«s« 

try.  The  dnke  of  Somerset  entered  Scotland  with 
A.  U  1547.  *°  '^'^y  ®^  IMOO  foot  and  d,000  horae  ;  and  at 

the  same  time  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail  appeared  on  (he 
coast  to  second  his  operations.  The  Scots  were  prepared  tt 
resist  the  invasion  :  their  army  consisted  of  80,00O  men,  wilk 
thirty  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  they  had  taken  an  advaDta- 
geonr  position  on  arising  ^"onnd  above  Musaeiburgh,  aear 
banksr  of  the  £ske;t 
i  protector  justly  alarnned  at  the  strength  of  die  enemy^ 
and  desirous  of  extricating  himself  from  the  dangers  of  hif 
situation,  made  overtures  of  peace  on  terms  whieh  the  Scott 
might  have  considered  as  extremely  advantageous.  But  the 
proposal  was  rejected  with  disdain.^  Hatred  to  Englandf 
founded  on  the  memory  of  past  hostilities,  and  heightened  bj 
the  smart  of  recent  injuries,-  was  the  national  passion  of  the 
Scots,  and  their  imjletuosity  proved  the  ruin  of  their  army/ 
Their  general,  confiding  ni  his  superiority  of  numbers,  and 
only  fearing  that  the  English  should  escape  by  flight,  left  hit 

Advantageous  position,  and  attacked  the  dnkerf 
A.1S!'l547.  Somerset  in  the  fields  of  Pinkey,  with  no  better 

success  than  his  rashness  deserved.  The  duke 
having  drawn  up  his  troops  on  an  eminence,  had  now  the  ad' 
vantage  of  ground  on  his  side.  The  Scottish  army  consist- 
ed almost  entirely  of  infantry,  armed  with  long  spears,  and 

•The  unfortunate  Mary  who  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  queen 
Elizabeth, 
f  Vide  Buchan,  lib.  15. 
t^For  the  conditions  sec  Rapin^  vol.  2.  book  16. 
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Ut  Aftt  mbon  their  files  were  very  deep,  and  their  rankt 
very  elose.*  Tke  Sects  advanced  in  three  firm  and  eompaet 
colomnsy  whieh  easily  resisted  the  impression  of  the  English 
caTalry.and  drove  then  off  the  field.  But  the  infantry  ad- 
vaneiag,  and  the  Scots  being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Eng« 
lish  artillery,  which  the  protector  had  placed  in  a  comman- 
ding situationi  as  also  to  that  of  the  fleet,  which  lay  in  the 
bay  of  Mnsselborghy  and  hod  drawn  dose  to  the  shoie,  in  a 
short  time  their  whole  army  was  totally  routed.  The  battle 
was  neither  long  nor  sanguinary,  but  the  pursuit  continued 
several  hours,  and  to  a  great  distance*  The  three  roads  by 
whieh  the  Scots  fled  were  strewed  with  spears,  swords,  and 
targets,  and  covered  with  thcT  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  Scots 
had  above  ten  thousand  killed  |  a  few  were  made  prisoners  ; 
and  the  protector  might  have  made  himself  master  of  a 
kingdom,  from  whieh,  a  few  hours  before,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  obliged  to  retire  with  disgraecf  But  this  vic- 
tory, though  splendid,  was  of  no  real  utility.  The  English^ 
indeed,  tookLeith,  and  plundered  Edinburgh,  and  the  duke  of 
Somerset  might  probably  have  conquered,  or  at  least  ravaged 
the  whole  kingdom,  had  not  the  critical  state  of  his  affairs 
at  home  obliged  him  to  abandon  his  enterprise.  That  cabal 
whieh  brought  him  at  length  to  his  tragical  end  was  already 
ibrmed,  and  while  he  triumphed  in  Scotland,  his  enemies  in 
London  were  undermining  his  power  and  contriving  bis  ruin. 
Self-preservation,  therefore,  impelled  him  to  prefer  safety 
before  fame,  and  to  return  without  reaping  the  fruits  of  his 
victory. 

The  protector,  though  a  favourite  of  the  king  and  the  pco- 
pie,  was  envied  and  hated  by  the  nobility.  Relying  on  royai 
and  popular  favour,  he  consulted  only  such  of  the  regents  a# 
he  had  gained  to  his  interests,  and  having  thus  assumed  the 
sole  administration  of  the  kingdom,  he  not  only  adopted  tlie 
arbitrary  maxims  of  Henry  VIII.  but  raised  himself  abow 
the  rest  of  the  nobles  by  a  display  of  external  porop,  extreme- 

•  The  length  of  the  Scottish  spear  or  pike  was  fixed  at  eighteen  ff!ct  six 
Inches.    Dr.  Bobcrt.  Hist  Scot,  1.  p.  137,  marginal  note. 

t  Dr.  Robertson's  Hist.  Scot  1.  p.  136.  Rapin  says  that  U,000  men 
vtre  kSled  and  1,500  awde  prisoners.    Bapin,  Uist.  Eng.  ?,  p.  g. 
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ly  oflfensiTe  to  fendal  pride.  His  brother,  (lie  admiral  Tho** 
mas  Seymoar,  was  one  of  his  most  inveterate  enemies*  Am^ 
bition  alone  ean  be  assigned  as  the  eause  of  this  unnatnral 
parrel.  The  admiral  was  prond,  haughty,  and  aspirinj^ 
and  eould  not,  without  envy,  behold  the  differenee  that  was 
made  between  him  and  his  brother  the  duke  of  Somerset,  al- 
though  both  were  nneles  to  the  young  king.  Immediately  after 
Henry's  deeease,  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  ambition  by  making 
his  addresses  to  the  prineess  Elizabeth  ;  but  not  being  likely 
to  sueeeed,  he  turned  his  attention  to  Catharine  Par,  the 
queen  dowager,  and  having  soon  won  her  heart,  he  privately 
married  her,  and  aAerwards  obtained  the  king's  eonsent  to 
the  mateh,  without  aequainting  his  brother,  the  proteetor,  of 
the  eirenmstanee.  The  duke  being  a  person  of  great  mode- 
ration, overlooked  the  afifront ;  but  this  was  only  the  first  de- 
velopement  of  the  admiral's  ambition.  He  thought  himself 
by  his  birth  and  his  natural  endowments  as  worthy  as  his 
brother  of  having  a  share  in  the  administration,  and  he  form- 
ed the  projeet  of  supplanting  the  duke,  by  insinuating  him* 
self  into  the  king's  favour,  and  making  a  party  among  the 
nobility.  The  enemies  of  the  proteetor  often  brought  the 
king  to  the  admiral's  house,  under  preteneo  of  visiting  his 
mother-in-law.  These  visits  afforded  to  the  admiral  an  op« 
portunity  of  making  his  court  to  the  young  monarch,  by  fur- 
nishing him  with  money  from  his  private  purse.*  He  also 
distributed  presents  to  such  as  might  serve  him  in  his  designtf 
and  incessantly  laboured  to  supplant  his  brother.  The  pro-  y 
lector  being  informed  of  these  intrigues,  terminated  abruptly 
his  campaign  in  Scotland,  and  returned  suddenly  to  London* 
The  admiral,  although  he  had  the  king  on  his  side,  soon  per* 
eeived  that  a  young  prinee  of  ten  years  of  age  would  not 
have  sufficient  resolution  to  suppoK  him  against  the  pretec- 
or  and  his  council,  and  was  glad  to  feign  a  reconciliation. 
Bat  he  soon  shewed  that  he  had  not  relinquished  his  projects. 
He  still  continued  his  endeavours  to  inspire  the  king  with  a 
dislike  of  his  ministers  $  and  the  protector,  who  was  not  ig- 
norant of  his  designs,  constantly  kept  spies  abottt  his  person 
to  watch  his  proceedings. 

*  Burnet,  2.  p.  53  and  54. 
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The  eommissionere  appointed  to  ymt  the  ehorehet  having 
nade  their  report,  it  was  foand  that  all  the  bishops  had  eom- 
plied  with  the  orders  of  the  eonncil,  except  Bonner,  of  Lon- 
don, and  Gardiner,  of  Winchester,  who  were  committed  to 
prison.*  The  parliament  being  about  to  meet,  the 
A.  u!^^T.  P^te^tor  obtained  a  patent  nnder  the  great  seal, 
anthorizittg  him  to  sit  on  the  right  band  of  the' 
throne,  under  the  elotk  of  state.  This  proceeding  evidentlj 
shewed  that  the  duke  of  Somerset's  intention  was  to  raise 
himself  superior  to  all,  and  to  set  aside  even  the  forms  of 
the  regency.  His  patent,  indeed,  had  been  approved  by  the 
•ottneil  as  well  as  by  the  king.  But  it  was  sufficiently  known 
that  the  king  was  under  his  directions,  aird  the  council  at  his 
command. 

The  parliament  being  assembled,  proceeded  to  the  repeal 
of  several  oppressive  aets  passed  in  the  late  reign  $  and  some 
statutes  which  favoured  the  reformation  were  enacted.  This, 
indeed,  was  the  object  which  the  protector  had  chiefly  at 
heart,  and  in  which  he  was  strongly  supported  by  the  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  the  council  made  several  alterations  in  resr 
aTd*  1548.  P^^  ^^  religion.t  Certain  ceremonies  used  on 
particular  days  were  abolished:  the  practice  of 
auricular  confession  hitherto  imposed  as  an  indispensable 
dutj,  was  left  to  every  person's  discretion  $  and  a  few  ^  days 
afterwards  a  decree  was  published,  ordering  the  removal  of 
all  images  from  the  churches. 

During  the  whole  of  the  summer,  a  number  of  commis- 
sioners, consisting  of  eighteen  bishops,  with  several  deans, 
and  some  other  divines,  were  employed  in  reforming  the  of- 
Sees  of  the  church.*  But  they  were  so  far  from  being  unan- 
imous in  their  opinions,  that  eight  of  the  bishops  protested 
against  the  alterations  that  were  made.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, like  the  Pope,  and  the  conclave  of  cardinals,  declared 
that  they  acted  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and* 

•  ^tiype,  p.  68. 
t  HeyliDv  p.  55. 
f  CoQiet^s  Ecclfs.  Hist.  vol.  2.  p.  354»  Bee: 
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as  soon  as  the  parliament  met  an  act  was  passed  to  coBfimi 
the  new  Htargj,  and  another  by  whieh  the  elergy  were  pM> 
mitted  to  marrj« 

In  the  mean  while  the  quarrel  between  the  protector,  aB4 
liis  brother  the  admiral,  broke  out  again  with  increased  viru- 
lence. It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  investigate  the  dark 
intrigues  of  those  corrupt  times,  and  equally  useless  and  vain 
to  quote  what  historians  have  advanced  from  conjecture  ra- 
ther than  evidence.  The  result  was,  that  the  admiral  being 
accused  of  forming  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  was 
committed  to  the  Tower.*  He  demanded  a  public  .trial,  and 
to  be  confronted  with  hie  accusers;  bnt  although  lie  was 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  lord  high  admiral  of  fingland,  and 
nncle  to  the  king,  this  just  and  reasonable  request  was  de^- 
Bied.  The  affair  being  brought  before  the  parliament,  ho 
was  condemned  by  a  bill  of  attainder  at  every  reading,  of 
wbieli,  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  protector  was  present. 
This  mode  of  proceeding  resembled  the  trials  in  the  reign  of 

Henry  VIII.    The  admiral,  without  ever  being 
A.  d!^  1549.  ®^'^^^  ^^  maVe  his  defence,  was  sentenced  to  deaft, 

and  soon  after  beheaded  on  the  scaffold. 
The  reformers,  in  rejecting  some  of  the  ceremonies  and 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome,  had  retained  the  worst 
part  of  her  system,  her  persecuting  spirit ;  and  although,  as 
a  modem  writer  observes,  they  so  zealously  opposed  "the  pa- 
pal tyranny,  they  were  far  from  adopting  the  principles  of  a 
liberal  toleration.f  The  council  being  informed  that  several 
German  anabaptists  were  come  into  England,  and  fearing 
that  they  should  propagate  their  doctrines,  commissioned 
Cranmer,  and  some  others,  to  apprehend  and  try  them  for 
heresy.  On  this  occasion  an  unfortunate  English  woman, 
named  Joanna  Boclier,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Kent,  hav- 
ing imbibed  their  opinions,  and  conscientiously  refusing  (o 
abjure  what  she  conceived  to  be  the  truth,  was  condemned  as 
an  heretic,  and  sentenced  to  beiiumed.  But  the  young  king 
shewed  an  extreme  reluctance  to  sign  the  warrrant  for  her 
.execution,  declaring,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  sentence  W9;t 

•  yide  Burnet  2.  p.  pr,  Bic.  to  p.  loa 
t  Millar's  Hist  Eng.  gov.  3.  p.  4j[jr. 
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unjust  and  eraet.  Arehbithop  Cimnmer,  tirho  had  great  inlil* 
cnee  orer  him^  was  emplojed  to^overeome  his  templet.  At 
length,  (he  kings  tileneed  rather  than  eonyineed  by  Cranmer't 
argumentt,  tigned  the  warrant  with  teart  iti  his  eyet,  telling 
him  that  if  he  did  wrong  it  was  in  deference  to  hit  anthority, 
and  that  he  matt  aatwer  for  it  before  the  tribunal  ^f  God.  The 
lenient  and  liberal  tentimentt  of  the  printe  form  a  ttriking 
eontrast  with  thote  of  an  intolerant  bigot,  and  hit  words 
would,  perhaps,  be  remembered  by  Cranmer,  when  he  him* 
self,  aboQt  six  years  afterwards,  Ibll  a  yietim  to  unrelenting 
peroeentors.  Bnt  the  death  of  this  onhi^ipy  woman  was  not 
a  aaerifiee  suffieieot  to  appease  the  d«mon  of  preseeotion. 
Aboat  two  years  afterwards  George  Van  Pare  was  burned  in 
Smithfield,  for  denying  the  diyinity  of  Christ.*  However  hii 
opinions  might  be  disapproved,  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary 
piety,  and  eonsequently  deserved  a  more  lenient  treatment. 
These  scenes  of  hurror  gave  rise  to  a  just  remark  of  the  Ro- 
manists, that  the  reformers  condemned  persecution  only  where 
(hey  themselves  were  its  objects* 

Thereeonls  of  history  are  mostly  confined  to  the  actions 
and  fortunes  of  those  who  have  worn  crowns  or  conducted  ar- 
mies, or  have  otherwise  made  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the 
political  theatre.    From  the  nature  of  things,  indeed,  history 
ean  scarcely  consist  of  other  materials.    The  still  life  of 
private  society  may  be  celebrated  by  the  poet ;  but  the  his- 
torian can  catch  only  the  prominent  features  of  public  af. 
fkirs.    Sometimes,  however,  history  developes  such  cireum* 
stances  as  tend  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  state  of  the  people, 
that  class  which  constitutes  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  From 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  or  even  from  an  earlier  period,  we 
perceive  the  gradual  but  very  slow  progress  of  English  lib- 
erty, the  result  of  increasing  commerce  and  wealth,  of  con- 
tests between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  and  of  improvements 
m  the  legislature.    But  as  it  has  already  been  observed,!  the 
blessings  of  freedom  were  extended  only  to  particular  classes 
of  men,  and  even  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  the  state  of  the 
peatsantry  seems  not  to  have  been  ameliorated.    Daring  th^ 

•  Damet,  2.  p.  IW; 

t  See  reign  of  Richard  If. 

vol..  IT.  H 
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two  preeeding  reigniy  indeed,  Imt  especially  tinee  the  aeees* 
I  ion  of  Henry  VIII.  eeitain  eireunstanees  had  created  unii* 
f  oal  embarraMBients  to  that  nomeront  body  of  men.  The 
inerease  of  trade  and  Inxnry,  in  almoet  every  part  of  Enrope^ 
had  greatly  increased  the  eonsamption  of  cloth  and  the  de- 
mand for  wool,  which  had  been,  for  time  immemorial,  the 
gtaple  commodity  of  England.  The  keeping  of  sheep  was, 
therefore,  considered  as  more  beneficial  than  the  cuUnre  of 
com ;  and  the  great  proprietors  of  land  inclosed  their  fields, 
by  which  the  cultiyators  were  deprived  of  employment.  Mo- 
nopoly, also  contributed  to  increase  the  evil.  An  act  of  par« 
liament  of  the  ^th  Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1084<,  informs  as, 
^hat  some  individuals  kept  above  twenty  thousand  sheep,  and 
f  0  engrossed  the  trade  of  sheep  and  wool  that  the  price  of  the 
former  was  donbled,  and  that  of  the  latter  almost  trebled. 
By  this  kind  of  monopoly,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the 
act,  the  working  husbaitdman  was  deprived  of  employment, 
the  cloth  manufacturer  exceedingly  iojured,  the  country  de- 
jpopulated,  and  provisions  raised  to  an  exhorbitant  price.* 
The  scarcity  of  com  had,  indeed,  become  so  great,  that  it 
had  sometimes  more  than  doubled  its  valnct  This  statute 
enacts,  that  no  person  should  keep  more  than  9,600  sheep, 
exclusive  of  lambs,  except  on  his  own  lands  of  inheritance  ; 
and  that  no  person  should  hold  more  than  two  farms^  on  one 
of  which  he  should  be  obliged  to  reside ;  but  it  did  not  limit 
ecclesiastics.  Several  other  acts,  for  preventing  the  increase 
of  inclosureS|  &c.  are  mentioned  by  our  annalists  and  par- 
liamentary registers,  as  also  for  the  repair  of  decayed  towns, 
which  latter  have  been  considered  by  some  as  evident  proofs 
of  a  decreased  population.  The  truth  of  this  inference,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  clear.|  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that 
from  the  death  of  Henry  V.  to  the  establishment  of  Edward 

*  Tlie  monopoly  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  ihe  evils,  and 
to  this  we  may  also  add  the  defective  state  of  agriculture  in  those  days. 
Perhaps  as  many  sheep  are  now  kept,  at  least  it  appears  certain  tliat  more 
wool  is  now  produced  in  Engbnd  than  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but 
without  any  of  the  ill  consequences  here  stated. 

t  Vide  And.  Hist  Comm.  3.  p.  58,  &c. 

i^  Vide  Hist.  Comm.  2.  p,  35. 
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dnriBgthe  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Henrj  VI.  Franee  had 
heeo  a  eontinaal  drain  to  England ;  and  the  eivil  wars  be^ 
tween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  most  hare  consid* 
erably  thinned  the  people.    Bnt  in  the  reigns  of  Riehard  ni. 
and  Henry  YII.  the  population  was  very  little  diminished 
either  by  foreign  wars,  or  by  the  internal  commotions,  whieh' 
were  far  niore  troublesome  than  sanguinary.    We  find  that 
Henry  VH.  enacted  laws  against  inelosures,  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  quantity  of  grazing,  and  increase  that  of  arable 
land.    Inelosures  had  therefore  begun  to  be  common  in  hitf 
time  ;  and  a  writer,  distinguished  for  laborious  investigation, 
remarks  that  they  were  sot  the  causes  bnt  the  effects  of  de- 
population ;  and  that  the  number  of  people  had  been  decreas- 
ing ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars.*    He  is 
also  of  opinion  that  the  wages  of  manufacturers  induced  the 
working  people  to  neglect  agriculture,  and  that  the  owners 
of  lands  haying  in  consequence  fewer  labourers,  were  obliged 
to  turn  their  attention  to  gracing.    But  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vni.  the  chief  causes  of  depopulation  had  ceased;    and 
from  the  continued  complaints  against  inelosures,  as  well  as 
from  the  declarations  of  the  parliament,  it  appears  it  was  not 
the  want  of  labourers,  but  the  monopoly  of  sheep  and  the  in* 
creased  demand  for  wool,  that  oeeasioned  the  continuance  of 
a  system  at  that  time  so  reprobated,  but,  at  this  day  found  so 
beneficiaLf 

But,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  and  that' 
of  Edward  YI.  a  train  of  particular  circumstances  pressed 
hard  on  the  lower  class  of  the  peasantry.  And  the  disorders 
whieh  flowed  from  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  shew 
that  it  requires  a  nice  political  hand  to  overturn  ancient  in- 
stitutions without  producing  dangerous  effects.  While  these 
houses  existed,  their  lands  were  let  at  an  easy  rent  to  farmers, 
w!io  employed  a  great  number  of  labourers.  But  after  those 
lands  were  fkllen  into  the  hands  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
the  rents  were  greatly  raised,  and  the  farmers  were  obliged 
to  do  their  work  with  fewer  hands.  All  these  causes  eon* 
eurred  to  promote  a  grazing  in  preference  to  an  arable  system, 

*  Camp.  Polit.  Sunrey,  rol.  %  p.  436,  464. 

t  Efciy  agricultunst  now  knows  the  beneficisl  effects  of  indosuzef . 
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and  eonse^omtly  to  dimiBub  the  qiiaatity  of  labour,  while  it 
ioereased  the  priee  of  proviiiioiis.  Many  §nall  farms  were 
abo  united  and  converted  into  extensive  sheep  walks,  while 
the  former  oecupiers  were  deprived  of  the  nsual  means  of 
subsistence,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  husbandry  was  eon- 
verted  into  an  oppressive  system  of  monopoly.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  the  ejected  friars,  whose  scanty  pensions  were 
ill  paid,  also  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  work- 
ing for  their  livelihood ;  and  thus,  a  variety  of  circumstanees 
contributed  to  increase  the  number  of  labourers,  as  well  as  to 
diminish  the  demand  for  labour.  The  lower  sort  of  the  peas- 
antry were  in  consequence  reduced  to  a  starving  condition, 
and  obliged  to  work  for  wages  that  would  not  procure  them 
subsistence  $  and,  to  complete  their  misery,  the  parliament 
had  passed  an  aet,  ordaining,  that  if  any  one  loitered  three 
days  without  employment,  or  oftering  himself  to  work,  he 
should  be  adjudged  a  slave  for  two  years,  to  any  one  that 
would  seize  hii  person  and  bring  him  before  two  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  be  marked  with  the  letter  V.  for  vagabond, 
imprinted  on  his  breast  with  a  red  hot  iron.*  This  unprece- 
dented tyranny  drove  tife  populace  to  despair.  In  Wiluhire 
and  Bomersetshire  they  flew  to  arms ;  but  they  were  soon  dis- 
persed, and  some  of  them  taken  and  executed.  Similar  insur- 
rections took  place  in  Hampshire,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  Suf- 
folk, Gloucestershire,  Hertfordshire,  Warwickshire,  Worees- 
tershire,  Leicestershire,  and  Rutlandshire,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  was  threatened  with  universal  anarchy. 

The  protector  had  ever  been  a  supporter  of  thd 
'  popular  cause,  and  his  endeavours  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  of  the  peasantry  had  increased  the  hatred  of  the 
nobles  against  his  person  and  Hidministration.  Perceiving 
that  the  flames  of  rebellion  were  rapidly  spreading  through 
the  kingdom,  the  protector  informed  the  people  that  he  was 
rpady  to  redress  their  grievances.  But  having  brought  the 
aSkir  before  the  council,  he  met  with  so  great  an  opposition, 
that  he  set  aside  its  decisions,  and  resolving  to  act  by  his 
own  authority,  published  a  proclamation  against  new  inclos- 

*  Rapiiiy  vol.  2.  p.  10. 
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ares,  And  granted  a  pardoa  for  alt  tkat  wlu  past.  He  also 
apfmiiited  commissioners  to  hear  and  determine  causes  eon- 
cemiog  inelosuresy  highways,  and  cottages.  The  nobility 
and  gentry  considered  the  measore  as  an  arbitrary  invasion 
of  their  privil^s  and  property,  and  openly  opposed  the 
commissioners  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  The  pratee- 
tor,  being,  therefore,  nnable  to  redress  the  grievances  as  he 
had  promised,  the  people  again  flew  to  arms  in  several  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  but  Devonshire,  Oxfordshire,  Norfolk,  and 
Yorkshire,  were  the  provinces  in  which  the  insurrections  were 
the  most  formidable.  The  insurgents  of  Devonshire,  in  partieu- 
lar»  presented  to  the  lord  Russell,  the  king^s  general,  a  memo- 
riaJy  which  shewed  that  a  great  part  of  their  discontent  arose 
from  the  innovations  in  religion,  as  they  required  that  it 
should  be  restored  nearly  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  reign.  To  this  demand  were  added 
several  others  of  a  temporal  nature,  founded  on  a  levelling 
principle.  These  demands  being  rejected  by  the  court,  dif« 
lerent  armies  were  put  in  motion,  under  the  lords  Russell  and 
Grey,  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  and  the  earl  of  War- 
wick. The  insurgents  being  ignorant  of  tactics,  and  una- 
ble to  procure  regular  supplies  of  provisions,  were  defeated 

.  _  ~         in  various  actions:  and,  before  the  middle  of  Au. 
A.  D.  1549.         .  4  *  II     J-  1 

gust,  were  totally  dispersed. 

During  these  commotions,  the  protector  who  knew  himself 
to  be  hated  by  the  nobility,  and  was  therefore  desirous  of 
popular  favour,  had  constantly  shewn  himself  averse  to  rig- 
orous proceedings  against  the  peasantry  $  and  after  the  in- 
surrections were  quelled,  he  moved  in  the  council  for  a  gene- 
ral pardon.  But  the  majority  judging  it  expedient  to  curb 
the  people  by  Before  measures  and  bloody  executions,  the 
protector  again  met  with  so  strong  an  opposition,  that  he  re- 
solved to  act  by  his  own  authority.  In  virtue  of  his  patent, 
he  therefbre  published  a  general  pardon,  excepting  only  a 
few  of  the  ringleaders,  who  had  been  taken  in  arms.  This 
lenient  procedure,  however,  contributed  to  inflame  the  no* 
bles  against  the  protector;  and  most  of  the  counsellors  were 
extremely  exasperated  on  perceiving^hat  they  were  consulted 
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not  yet  fully  knowii :  he  was  aettfated  solely  by  amUtian^' 
and  had  very  little  regard  for  any  religion :  he  knew  that 
the  reformation  wag  supported  by  the  king,  as  well  as  by  the 
migority  of  the  people ;  and  eonsidering  its  establishment  as 
the  surest  means  of  promoting  his  interests,  he  immediately 
declared  in  its  favour ;  so  that  the  hopes  of  the  Romish  paKy 
were  completely  disappointed. 
Soon  after  this  revolution  in  the  regency,  the  parliament 
met,  and,  together  with  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
A.  1)!^  1549.  ^<>^^c^^  pursued  the  former  measures  in  regard  to 
the  reformation.  In  order  to  prevent  any  future  in- 
surrection, the  parliament  passed  a  severe  act  against  nnlawfut 
assemblies;  but  the  cruel  statute  of  the  first  of  this  reign,  against 
vagrants,  was  repealed.  In  the  commencement  of  the 
A.  d!  1550.  following  year,  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against 
the  protector,  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  confessed 
himself  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge ;  but  de- 
clared, that  he  had  no  ill  intentions  against  the  king  or  the 
state,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  parliament. 
He  was,  therefore,  fioed  in  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  of 
land,  with  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods,  and  the  loss  of  all 
his  offices.  On  the  6th  of  February  following,  he  came  out 
of  the  Tower  :  about  ten  days  afterwards,  he  received  the 
king's  pardon  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  April,  he  obtained  a  place 
in  the  council. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  parliament  and  the  council,  with 
the  earl  of  Warwick  at  its  head,  proceeded  to  establish  the 
reformation.  The  parliament  passed  an  act  confirming  the 
new  liturgy,  and  ordering  all  missals,  breviaries,  &c.  to  be 
delivered  to  persons  appointed  to  receive  them,  and  all  ima- 
ges, not  yet  removed  from  the  churches,  to  be  destroyed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  month  of  June.  The  earl  of 
'  War^viek,  and  the  council,  were  not  a  little  em- 
barrassed concerning  the  affair  of  Boulogne,  and  the  war 
with  France.  Although  they  had  indignantly  rejected  the 
lute  protector's  proposal  for  the  restitution  of  Boulo^c,  they* 
themselves,  adopted  that  measure ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  eonclnded,  by  which  England  restored  that  place  to 
France  on  condition  of  being  repaid  the  sums  laid  out  in  ire- 


ynvnttg  the  fortifieatiou.*  Bat  no  meBtion  #«•  mide  of 
the  peasion  grmnted  to  Henry  VIIL.  by  Pnioeit  L  nor  of  the 
artvors  iue  from  Franee,  whieh,  sinee  the  reign  of  Charles 
Tin.  had  been  eontUntly  aeenmnlating.  That,  all  th^ 
^ns  that  the  hinge  of  England  had  taken  to  teenre  a  yearly 
pensimiy  or  tribute,  in  lien  of  their  pretentione  to  the  erown 
of  France,  were  rendered  froitleio  by  this  treaty,  whieh  otip- 
niated,  in  ikToar  of  England,  only  an  indeterminate  retentioii 
of  those  elaiine  whieb  had  eauted  eo  nineh  blood  to  be  shed 
■inee  the  days  of  Edward  HI.  The  kings  of  England  stUI 
retained  the  title  of  king  of  France  ;  bat  sinee  the  days  o^ 
Henry  Vm.  none  of  them  hare  everseriodsly  thought  of  as- 
serting their  right  to  that  erown.  Scotland  was  also  inela- 
ded  in  this  treaty ;  and  the  project  of  a  marriage  between 
the  qncen  of  that  Country,  and  the  king  of  England,  was  re« 
linqnished. 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs,  soon  pereciTcd  thai  the  nation  was  extremely  offen- 
ded at  a  treaty  so  disgraeefli]  to  England.  In  order,  there* 
fore,  to  give  the  people  some  satisfaction,  as  well  as  to  pay 
the  Idng'fe  debts,  which  were  very  considerable,  he  called  to 
a  rigorons  aceonnt,  those  who  had  the  management  of  thib 
pahlie  money,  as  wdl  as  those  who  had  be^n  gniliy  of  misde- 
meanors in  the  exercise  of  their  offices.  Pecnlafion  is  so 
common  a  crime  in  most  countries,  that  such  inquisitions,  if 
rigorously  made,  too  often  devdope  iniqhitous  scenes,  how» 
ever  concealed  under  the  ostensible  shew  of  patriotism  and 
disinterested  integrity.  At  the  period  here  under  considera- 
tion, seVeral  persons  of  distinction  w^re  fbond  gnilty  of  em^ 
bezsling  the  public  money:  some  were  heavily  fined  :  btheira 
were  imprisoned,  and  others  Inade  the  best  compositions  they 
eould  with  the  court.  This  inijuiry  greatly  contributed  to 
augment  the  power  of  the  cart  of  Warwick ;  for  as  there 
were  few  persons  in  public  offices  whose  conduct  Would  stand 
the  test  of  a  rigorous  inquiry,  they  endeavoured  to  disarm  his 
vengeance  by  an  implicit  snbtaissinta  to  his  will.  / 

•  The  sum  was  400,000  crowns  of  gold:  this  tcesiy  wis  concludei 
March  34th«  1550.    Rspin,  2-  p.  20. 
VOL,  II.  I 
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The  nation  being  now  at  peaee  with  its  neigbbolin^  the  re« 
formation  was  the  prineipai  affair  that  attraeted  the  attention 
of  the  king  and  the  regency.  Several  bishoprieks,  as  they  be* 
eame  vacant,  were  despoiled  of  the  greatest  part  of  their 
manors,  whieh  were  divided  among  the  great  men  of  the 
court,  and  some  compensations  were  made  to  the  sees*  by 
means  of  impropriations,  &c.*  Commissioners  were  also 
employed  in  preparing  a  confession  of  faith,  eon-^ 
'  sisting  of  forty-two  articles.  Some  parts  of  the 
new  litorgy  were  corrected :  the  commandments  were  prefix- 
ed to  the  communion  service,  chrism,  the  use  of  the  cross  in 
the  consecration  of  the  eocharist,  and  prayers  for  the  dead, 
were  laid  aside.f  The  princess  Mary  refused  to  adopt  these 
alterations,  and  continued  to  have  mass  celebrated  in  her 
bpuse,  which  drew  upon  her  great  mortifications  from  the 
king  and  his  council,  and,  in  all  probability  first  gave  rise  te 
the  ambitious  projects  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  after* 
wards  formed  (be  design  of  excluding  her  from  the  succession, 
of  nmrrying  the  princess  Elizabeth  abroad,  and  of  causing 
^ne  of  his  own  sons  to  espouse  Jane  Grey,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  marquis  of  Dorset,  by  Frances  Brandon,  who  was  the 
next  in  succession  after  the  two  daughters  of  Henry  YIIL 

In  the  month  of  April,  this  year,  the  sweating  sickness 
broke  out,  and  continued  to  rage  till  October  with  a  violence 
that  defied  all  remedies.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  his 
brother,  who  had  succeeded  him,  died  of  .this  distemper,  and 
the  title  being  void  by  their  death,  was  procured,  by  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  for  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  the  father  of  lady 
Jane  Grey.  Some  historians  suppose,  that  the  earl  had  al- 
ready formed  the  design  of  plaeing  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
that  lady  ;  but  this  appears  scarcely  probable,  as  the  king 
was  only  iii  his  fifteenth  year,  and  in  a  good  state  of  health. 
The  earl  also  negoeiated  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  Ed- 
ward and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
France— a  measure  which  seemed  to  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  his  imputed  designs.    But  the  consummation  being  not  to 

•  This   procedure  was  grounded  on  the  example  of  Henry  Vllf  j. 
Strypc's  Mem.  2.  p.  75,  272.    Hcylin,  p.  17,  &c.    Stat.  37th,  Henry  VIIL 
t  Bumet»2.p.  169,  &c^ 
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take  pltee  till  after  the  prineesg  was  twelve  years  of  age,  it 
wai  eoDseqaentl J  prevented  by  the  king's  death.  It  is,  there* 
fore,  probable,  that  the  designs  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at 
that  time^  were  eonfined  to  the  view  of  establishing  himself 
firmly  in  the  post  that  he  possessed,  in  order  to  retain  his  an* 
thority  after  the  king  should  be  at  age  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government. 

But  whatever  might  be  his  views,  he  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vance his  friends  to  the  highest  honours.  By  his  influence, 
be  eaosed  the  marquis  of  Dorset  to  be  c^reated  duke  of  Suf- 
folk, and  himself,  duke  of  Northumberland  ;  William  Pau- 
let,  lord  treasurer,  was  made  marquis  of  Winchester  ;  and 
Sir  Wm.  Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke.  But  the  promotion  of 
his  friends  eould  not  make  him  perfectly  easy,  without  the 
nii.n  of  those  whom  he  considered  as  enemies.  He  regarded 
the  dnke  of  Somerset,  notwithstanding  his  disgrace,  as  a 
powerful  rival.  The  king,  indeed,  had  a  great  esteem  for 
his  unele  ;  and  as  his  minority  was  drawing  near  its  termi- 
nation, lie  might  probably  restore  him  to  his  former  influence. 
This  was  what  the  late  earl  of  Warwick,  now  duke  of  North* 
umberiand,  ehiefly  feared,  and  resolved  to  prevent.  In  order 
to  min  the  duke  of  Somerset,  he  made  use  of  two  different 
means,  whieh  succeeded  according  to  his  wish ;  the  first  was 
to  prejttdiee  the  king  against  him  by  malicious  reports  and 
misrepresentations  of  his  eonduet :  the  second  was  to  give 
the  duke  himself  such  mortifieations  as  would  impel  him  to 
some  criminal  action.  Few  persons  would  have  the  modera- 
tion and  pmdenee  to  avoid  falling  into  such  a  snare.  Histo- 
rians have  said  that  he  had  formed  the  project  of  assassina- 
ting tlie  duke  of  Northumberland  ;  but  all  thrir  assertions 
ue  foonded  on  uncertain  and  partial  accounts,  or  on  vague 
sonjeetore,  and  the  whole  affair,  like  most  of  the  court  in- 
trigues of  those  corrupt  times,  appears  involved  in  obscurity. 
The  duke,  however,  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
A.  D.  1551.  ^^^  many  others,  aeeosed  of  being  his  accompli- 
ces. But  he  was  never  confronted  with  his  aceu^ 
sers,  and  all  the  depositions  being  privately  taken,  posterity 
is  deprived  of  the  means  of  estimating  the  aeenracy  of  their 
statements.    The  best  light  that  oan  be  thrown  on  the  a8air> 
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arbes  from  the  eharge  brought  against  him  at  hii  trial.  It 
coasisted  of  three  artieles— Ist  That  he  had  designed  to 
seize  the  king^s  person,  and  the  administration  of  public  af« 
Ihirs.  ai.  That  he  had  formed  a  eonspiraey  for  the  par- 
pose  of  seizing  and  imprisoning  the  duke  of  Northumberland. 
And  3d,  That  he  had  intended  to  raise  an  insurrection  in 
London.  Of  these  three  articles  the  first  and  third  were  trea- 
son :  the  second  was  felony ;  and  of  this  he  was  found  goiltjf 
and  received  sentence  of  death. 

As  the  peers  had  condemned  the  duke  of  felony,  and  unan* 
imously  acquitted  him  of  the  charge  of  high  treason,  the  peo* 
pie  still  hoped  that  the  king  would  grant  him  his  pardon. 
But  young  Edward  was  constantly  surrounded  with  persons 
who  used  every  endeavour  to  prejudice  him  against  his  uncle; 
and,  at  last,  he  signed  an  order  for  his  execution« 
xf  a  1552.  '°  '^  speech  from  the  scaflPold,  the  duke  declared^ 
that  he  had  diligently  laboured  for  the  prosperity 
and  glory  of  the  king,  and  for  the  good  of  the  realm :  ho 
gave  thanks  to  God  for  making  him  his  instrument  to  pro« 
mote  the  reformation,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  adhere  to 
its  doctrines :  he  prayed  for  the  king,  asked  pardon  of  alt 
whom  he  had  offended,  and  declared,  that  he  forgave  all  hio 
enemies.  After  this  harangue,  he  spent  a  ftw  moments  in 
prayer,  and  then  placing  his  head  on  the  block,  received  tho 
stroke  that  launched  him  into  eternity. 

Thus  fell  the  celebrated  duke  of  Somerset,  whose  charae* 
ter  has  been  variously  depicted  by  historians.  Some  havo 
represented  him  as  the  murderer  of  his  brother,  and  as  asae* 
rilegions  despoiler  and  destroyer  of  churches ;  while  others 
seem  to  regard  his  zeal  for  the  reformation  as  su Acient  to 
counterbalance  all  his  vices  and  failings.  But  without  being 
led  astray  by  the  misrepresentations  of  either  catholic  or  pro« 
testant  bigots,'  we  cannot  but  conclude,  that  he  was  more 
weak  than  wicked.  His  ambition  was  boundless  ;  but  he 
did  not  possess  the  courage  and  decision  of  character  reqni^ 
site  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  designs. 

Soon  after  the  duke's  execution,  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  Sir 
Balph  Vane,  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Thomas  Aran* 
^el,  who  were  charged  with  being  his  accomplices,  wero  pat 
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to  iealli  on  Tower-HilL  AU  af  them  asserted  their  iiiiio* 
eenee  $  and  Sir  Ralph  Yaiie,  in  pariienlar,  declared  that  he* 
did  not  doubt  bat  his  blood  wonld  make  the  diike  of  Noith«^ ' 
nmberland^s  pillow  aneasy.  About  this  time,  the  horrid  eus* 
torn  of  conTieting,  on  the  authority  of  prirate  depositions, 
was  abolished  by  an  aet  of  parliament,  whieh  declared  that 
no  peraiMi  should  be  condemned  for  treason,  except  by  his  own 
confession,  or  by  the  depositions  of  two  witnesses  taken  in 
his  preseuee.  This  year,  also,  the  jGunoos  eorpo* 
ration  of  German  and  Flemish  merchants,  who 
liTcd  in  the  Stall-yard,  near  London  Bridge,  was  dissolved,  be* 
emMt%  it  had  beeome  detrimental  to  England  by  engrossing 
the  wool  trade.  The  kings  of  England  had  frequently  bor- 
rowed money  of  the  free  towns  of  Germany,  and,  in  reeom- 
pense,  had  granted  them  great  privileges.  Antwerp  and 
Haadmrgh  possessed,  at  this  period,  the  chief  part  of  the 
trade  in  these  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  year  i56i,  the  mer« 
chants  of  the  BtilUyard  had  shipped  no  less  than  forty-four 
thoniand  pieces  of  cloth  ^  and  all  the  English  merchants, 
eoUectivcly,  had  not  exported  above  eleven  hundred.  While 
the  trade  was  thus  monopolized  by  foreigners,  it  was  impos- 
^ihle  that  England  should  rise  to  eommereial  eminence** 
The  dissolution  of  this  company,  whieh  had  all  the  markets' 
in  their  hands,  was,  therefore,  greatly  conducive  to  the  com* 
mercial  interests  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  young  king  fell 
'  into  a  consumptive  disorder,  which  growing  daily 
mare  dangerous,  announced  his  approaching  dissolution.  • 
Some  suspected  that  the  duke  of  Northumberland  had  given 
him  a  slow  poison  $  but  this  was  only  conjecture,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  proof;  and  the  nature  of  Us  disease 
seems  to  contradict  the  opinion.  About  the  jniddle  of  May 
the  physicians  gave  up  all  hopes  of  his  recovery.  Edward, 
pereeiviog  the  i^pproach  of  death,  could  not  reflect,  without 
extreme  concern,  on  the  future  state  of  religion  under  his  sis- 
ter llary,  who  was  to  be  his  successor,  and  who  would  not 
fl|il  to  suppress  the  refonnation,  which  he  had  laboured,  wjth 
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80  much  seal)  to  establish.  On  thiese  eireumstaneeS)  the  ^nke 
of  Northumberland  formed  hia  plan  for  bringing  the  erowD 
into  his  family.  In  this  view,  he  married  the  lord  Onilford 
Dodley,  his  fourth  son,  to  Jane  Orey,  eldest  dan^ter  of  tke 
duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Franees  Brandon,  who  was,  by  the  will 
of  Henry  VIIL  appointed  the  next  in  soceession  after  t]i# 
prineesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth/  At  the  same  time,  the  tw» 
sisters  of  Jane  Grey  were  married ;  one  to  the  eldest  son  of 
tiie  earl  of  Pembroke  :  the  other  to  Martin  Keys,  groom* 
porter  to  the  king. 

.  The  duke  having  stxengthened  himself  by  soeh  allianees 
as  he  deemed  useful  for  the  aeeomplishment  of  his  design^ 
represented,  to  the  dying  king,  the  danger  in  whieh  the  re- 
fSurmation  most  be  if  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  and  advised 
kirn  to  exclude  her  from  the  succession.  But  as  Mary  eoald 
mot  be  set  aside,  except  on  the  specious  pretext  of  her  illegi- 
timacy, and  as  the  same  pretended  blemish  attached  to  Blia- 
abeth,  who  was  a  known  friend  to  the  reformation,  he  had  sa 
great  an  influence  over  the  king  as  to  induce  him  to  exclude 
both  his  sisters,  and  to  settle  the  succession  on  Jane  Grey» 
The  settlement  of  the  crown  was  then  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  all  the  judges  except  judge  Hales,  and  by  all  the  privy 
oonnsellors.  And  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  having  so 
far  carried  his  point,  sent  for  Mary  and  Btbeabeth  to  accom- 
pany the  king  in  his  sickness.  His  design  was  to  get  them 
inta  his  hands,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  opposing  the 
accession  of  his  daughter-in-law.  But  while  the  two  prin- 
cesses were  on  the  road  Edward  expired  in  the  six- 
A.D.^1553.  ^®°^^  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventh  of  hia 
reign ;  and  they,  by  turning  back,  disappointed  the 
duke  in  regard  to  his  plan  for  securing  their  persons.* 

Edward  VI.  had  a  beautiful  countenance,  with  a  remarka- 
ble sweetness  in  his  aspect,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  a 
starry  lustre  and  peculiary  vivacity,  indicating  the  mildness 
of  bis  disposition,  the  acuteness  of  his  penetration,  and  the 
extent  of  his  genius.  If,  indeed,  we  may  credit  historians, 
lift  must  be  considered  as  a  prodigy ;  and  nature  seems  Iv 
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liave  made  an  extraordinary  effort  in  forming  the  qualities  of 
liis  mind.  Before  his  sickness,  when  he  was  onlj  in  his  fif- 
teenth year,  he  not  only  spoke  English,  French,  and  Latin, 
with  the  greatest  fluency,  ease,  and  elegance,  bat  had  acquir- 
ed a  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages^ 
as  also  of  logie  and  music*  He  understood  the  arts  of  tortU 
fieation  and  design,  and  was  also  an  adept  in  philosophy.  He 
was  so  conversant  in  politics,  that  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
who  visited  London  during  his  reign,  published  the  fame  of 
hit  abilities  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  And  Cardan,  tht 
fattons  Italian  philosopher,  who  conversed  with  him  about 
a  year  before  his  death,  was  struck  with  admiration  and  as- 
tOBiahment  by  the  solidity  of  his  judgment,  the  extent  of  his 
anderstanding,  and  the  multiplicity  of  his  attainments*  In 
writing  his  character  at  a  time  when  flattery  could  not  be  of 
any  use.  Cardan  speaks  of  him  as  a  miracle,  and  says  that 
^  in  him  nature  had  made  such  an  attempt,  that  not  only 
*^  England,  but  the  world  had  reason  to  lament  that  he  was 
^  so  soon  snatched  away.''  Astonishment  might  perhaps 
lead  to  exaggeration ;  but  how  extraordinary  soever  might  be 
the  boy,  his  life  was  too  short  to  develope  the  character  of 
the  man  and  the  monarch ;  and  his  political  measures  were 
not  to  be  ascribed  to  himself,  but  rather  to  his  ministers.  Hia 
seal  for  the  reformation  appears  to  have  been  sincere  and 
ardent ;  but  all  that  was  done  for  its  establishment  in  his  reign 
waa  soon  undone  in  that  of  hb  successor. 
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The  erowki  of  England,  asBigned  to  Jane  Grey  by  the  tetta-^ 
ment  of  Edward  VI.  proved  a  fatal  bequest.  The  pretend 
sions  of  that  unhappy  lady  sunk  before  the  prior  claim  and 
superior  fortune  of  Mary,  eldest  sister  of  the  late  king,  and 
her  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  her  father-in-law* 
Maiy,  however,  did  not  ascend  the  throne  without  some  op- 
position. The  two  divorces  of  Henry  VUL  and  his  arbitrary 
disposal  of  the  crown  by  his  last  will,  together  with  the  t«« 
rioiis  and  contradictory  acts  of  parliament  passed  on  these 
occasions  had  greatly  embroiled  the  succession :  and  the  last 
Will  of  Edward  VI.  had  bi^ly  served  to  increase  the  eonflision. 
By  these  proceedings  a  wide  field  was  left  open  to  competi- 
tion ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  claimants  could  alone  determina 
their  success. 

As  soon  as  the  eyes  of  Edward  were  closed,  the  first  care 
af  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  to  prepare  for  placing 
his  datighter-in-law  oil  tlie  throne.  Oa  receiving  this  intel' 
ligence,  Jane  declared  that  she  was  not  ambitious  of  royalty^ 
that  the  crown  belonged  to  Mary,  and  that  she  would  not 
usurp  her  rights.  At  length  being  overcome  by  the  argu- 
ments and  importunities  of  the  duke,  her  father-in-law,  and 
of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  her  husband,  she  acceded  to  the 
proposal.  The  duke  had  no  sooner  obtained  her  consent 
than  he  assembled  the  council  in  the  Tower;  and  as  he  was 
toaster  of  its  decisions,  it  was  unanimously  Resolved,  that 

Jane  should  be  proclaimed  queen  on  the  following 
A.  D^  1553.  ^^y*    ^^^  ^^  accordingly  proclaimed  in  London, 

with  the  usual  formalities,  but  without  any  of  the 
popular  acclamations  customary  on  such  occasions.  The  duke 
of  Northumberland  was  hated  by  the  people,  and  their  enmity 


iiittallj  affected  his  danghter-iii-Iaw,  as  thej  reasonably  im- 
ttgioed,  that,  under  her  goTemment,  the  administration  would 
be  almost  wholly  lodged  in  his  hands. 

At  this  critical  period,  it  is  reqaisite  to  take  a  view  of  the 
state  of  the  English  nation,  in  regard  to  religion  and  politics* 
The  coancil  of  state  consisted  of  twenty-one  members,  of 
whom  few  loved,  though  all  of  them  feared  the  duke  of 
Northumberland.  Some  of  them,  particularly  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  adhered  to  the  ancient  religion,  although  they  out* 
wardly  complied  with  the  changes  which  had  been  introdu- 
ced. The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  some  others,  were 
sincere  protestants;  but  the  majority,  like  the  duke  of  North- 
umberland, had  no  attachment  to  any  religion,  and  were 
ready  to  comply  with  any  that  seemed  conducive  to  their  tern* 
poral  interest.  The  rest  of  the  nobility  resembled  the  lords 
of  the  couneiK  Few  of  them  bad  any  sincere  attachment  to 
either  the  catholic  or  protestant  religion ;  but  all  of  them  con- 
curred in  their  enmity  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland.  The 
people  were  also  divided  into  three  classes  or  parties.  Eng- 
land>  at  this  time,  appeared  to  be  almost  wholly  protestant; 
but  many  of  the  people  were  secretly  attached  to  the  old  re- 
ligion. Some,  indeed,  were  zealous  for  the  reformation ;  bu^ 
the  greatest  number  had  embraced  its  doctrines  with  a  view 
to  temporal  advantages  ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  subsequent, 
as  well  as  from  preceding  circumstances,  that  the  religions 
sentiment  was  very  weak  among  the  English  of  that  period. 

In  the  contest  between  Mary  and  Jane,  it  was  eviden^j^ 
that  the  former  would  be  supported  by  all  who  desired  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  religion.  Jane,  who  was  a  stren- 
uous advocate  for  the  reformation,  could  expect  support  only 
from  those  who  were  zealous  for  the  protestant  faith,  and 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  all  for  its  sake.  But  the  number  of 
these  was  small.  The  great  majority  of  the  nation  being 
swayed  by  no  principle  of  religion  or  conscience,  would  natu- 
rally embrace  the  party  that  appeared  the  strongest,  and  the 
religion  tliat  promised  to  be  triumphant  But  all  ranks  of 
people,  whatever  might  be  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  reli- 
gion, agreed  in  their  dislike  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  their  dread  of  falling  under  his  government.  From  these 
VOL,  II.  K 
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epnsideratioiiBy  it  is  easy  to  aeeoont  for  the  little  svpport  thai 
Jane  met  with  from  those  whom  she  now  called  her  sal]jeet««. 
On  reeeiving  intelligenee  of  Edward's  decease,  Mary  retired 
into  Suffolk ;  and  on  promising  to  make  no  alterations  in  re- 
ligion, the  people  of  that  county,  who  were  almost  all  of 
them  protestants,  immediately  espoused  her  cause,  and  those 
of  Norfolk  followed  their  example.  Being  proclaimed  qoeem 
at  Norwich,  several  lords  and  gentlemen  came  to  offer  her  their 
services,  and  some  of  them  immediately  began  to  raise  troops 
for  the  support  of  her  right :  the  people  of  Suffolk  took 
arms  in  her  favour :  she  was  proclaimed  in  several  places  i 
and  she  soon  had  an  army  that  daily  increased. 

The  sovereigns  of  England  had  long  been  accnstomed  to 
retire  to  the  Tower  at  the  commencement  of  their  reigns,  a 
precautionary  measure  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  safety  ia 
tumultuous  and  insurrectional  times.  The  duke  of  North- 
umberland had  taken  care  not  to  omit  a  custom  so  conforma- 
ble to  his  views.  He  knew  that  by  having  the  counrellors  in 
the  Tower,  he  could  guard  them  as  prisoners,  and  be  able  to 
direct  their  resolutions.  They  accordingly  acceded  to  every 
proposal  that  he  made,  justly  apprehending  that  any  false 
step  might  cost  them  their  lives  before  the  dispute  between 
the  two  rival  queens  could  be  decided. 

In  this  situation  they  found  it  necessary  to  raise  forces,  in 
order  to  oppose  those  which  Mary  had  assembled  ;  and  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  was  appointed  commander  of  the  army,  as 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  unwilling  to  leave  London 
lest  his  absence  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  cause.  But  the 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  secretly  attached  to  the  interests 
of  Mary,  seeing  the  presence  of  the  duke  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle to  the  execution  of  his  designs,  found  means  to  break 
these  measures.  He  intimated  to  Jane,  that  her  father  would 
be  exposed  to  great  danger  by  taking  the  field,  and  that  as  no 
one  could  be  more  interested  in  supporting  her  right,  it  was 
proper  that  he  should  remain  near  her  person.  He  also  in- 
sinuated to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  that  as  he  had,  oa 
various  occasions,  given  proofs  of  his  conduct  and  valour,  he 
was  the  fittest  person  to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  as 
every  thing  depended  on  his  succesS|  and  that  his  name  would 
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he  snlBeieiit  to  Btrike  terror  into  the  troops  whieh  Mary  had 
collected. 

The  affeetioQ  of  Jane  for  her  father  indoeed  her  to  favoar 
the  earl  of  Arunders  plan  }  and  the  doke  of  Northamher* 
land,  himself,  was  sensible  that  he  was  the  most  proper  per- 
son to  eonmand  the  army  that  was  to  be  sent  against  Mary. 
His  only  apprehension  was  that  the  eonneil,  of  whose  fideli* . 
ty  he  was  not  well  assured,  mii;ht  abandon  the  eanse  of  Jane 
in  his  absenee,  especially  as  he  deemed  the  abilities  of  the 
dnke  of  SafTolk  unequal  to  the  eondnct  of  any  intricate 
affair.  After  much  hesitation,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  troops  that  were  then  assembled  at  Newmarket.  But  in 
proeeedin^  from  that  place  to  Cambridge,  he  had  the  morti- 
fieatioD  to  see  his  army  daily  diminiahed  by  desertion.  He 
also  received  the  disastrous  intelligence  that  Sir  Edward 
Hastings,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  was  to  have 
joined  him  with  four  thousand  men,  had  declared  for  Mary  ; 
and  that  the  fleet,  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  had  followed  the 
example.  These  unfkvourable  circumstances  obliged  him  to 
remain  at  Cambridge,  and  to  write  to  the  council,  at  London, 
Sot  speedy  supplies* 

The  counsellors,  in  the  meanwhile,  receiving  daily  intelli- 
^nee  of  the  prosperous  state  of  Mary's  affairs,  resolv^  to  pro- 
yide  for  their  own  safety  by  changing  sides  before  it  was  too 
late.  The  earl  of  Arundel  was  the  chief  promoter  of  this  meas« 
nre ;  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  been  the  most  zeal- 
ous for  Jane,  because  his  son  had  married  her  sister,  resol* 
ved  to  avoid  the  impending  danger  by  rendering  some  signal 
service  to  Mary.  The  rest  of  the  counsellors  soon  adopted 
the  same  measure,  and  resolved  to  declare  for  Mary  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to  get  out  of  the 
Tower,  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk ; 
hut  the  dnke  of  Northumberland's  letter  famished  them  with 
a  pretext  and  an  opportunity.  They  represented  to  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  that  the  readiest  method  of  procuring  the  neces- 
sary  supplies  was  an  application  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Lon« 
don,  and  proposed  that  some  place  in  the  city  should  be  ap. 
pointed  for  holding  a  consnltation  on  the  subject,  intimating, 
•at  the  same  timcy  ijM  ikfi  bou«e«  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke* 
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was  the  most  ^Bvenient  plaee  for  that  paqiose.  The  doke. 
of  Suffolk,  who  did  not  suspeet  the  fidelity  of  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  aeeeded  to  the  proposal.  As  soon  as  the  lords  of 
the  eooBeil  were  met,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  in  an  animated 
speech,  exhorted  them  to  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  the  duke 
of  Northumberland  by  immediately  proelaimini;  queen  Mary* 
The  proposal  was  receiyed  with  unanimous  approbation,  and 
haying  sent  for  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  they  proclaimed 
queen  Mary  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  after  whieh  they 
repaired  to  @t.  Paul's,  where  '^Te  UeunC*  was  solemnly  sun^. 
On  their  return  from  St.  Paul's,  they  sent  an  order  to  the  duke 
of  Suffolk  to  deliver  up  the  Tower,  and  to  Jane,  requiring 
her  to  resign  the  erown.  The  duke  immediately  obeyed, 
as  he  saw  no  possibility  of  holding  the  Tower ;  and  after  a 
reign  of  only  nine  days,  the  unfortunate  Jane  saw  herself 
stripped  of  her  royal  dignity. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  being  informed  of  the  revo« 
lution  whieh  had  taken  plaee  at  London,  and  seeing  it  im« 
possible  to  keep  his  army  together,  proclaimed  queen  Mary 
at  Cambridge  with  every  demonstration  of  zeal  for  her  aer> 
vice.  But  Mary  was  not  to  be  deceived  by  this  feigned  ex- 
pression of  loyalty.  On.  the  following  day  the  duke  was 
arrested  by  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  with 
three  of  his  sons  and  several  of  his  prineipid  ad* 
A.  D.^  1553.  k^>^>^^  ^0  ^bi^  occasion  a  woman,  seeing  the 
duke  of  Northumberland  eonveyed  to  the  Tower, 
shook  at  him  a  handkerchief  dipped  in  the  duke  of  Somer- 
set's blood,  which  she  reproached  him  with  having  caused  to 
be  unjustly  shed.* 

Mary  now  met  with  no  further  opposition.  She  came  to 
London  with  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who  had  met  her  on  the 
way  with  two  thousand  horse  which  she  had  raised  for  her 
service.  As  soon  as  she  entered  the  Tower  she  liberated  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  Gardiner,  Bonner,  the  duchess  of  Somerset, 
and  lord  Courtney,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
whom  she  soon  after  created  earl  of  Devonshira,  On  the 
other  hand  the  unfbijtonate  Jane  Grey,  her  fkther,  the  dofce 

*  See  an  account  of  t^se  txansactionsinBurneti  voL  12. 
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«f  Soflblk,  her  hasband  and  his  brother,  Robert  Dudley,  both 
of  them  flow  of  the  duke  of  NorthnmberlaBd,  Ridley,  bishop 
of  LoHdon,  Cheek,  who  had  been  Edward's  preceptor,  and 
two  of  the  Judges,  Cholmley  and  Montagne,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  however,  was  released 
three  days  afterwards,  the  queen  having  seleeted  him  as  an 
objeet  of  elemeney,  sinee  his  abilities  did  not  seem  capable  of 
giTing  her  any  disturbanee. 
The  dttke  of  Northumberland  being  brought  to  his  trial, 

propounded  to  his  peers  two  intricate  questions : 
/^^\^,  the  first  was,  whether  a  person  in  acting  by  an 

order  of  the  council,  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  great  seal,  could  be  deemed  guilty  of  treason :  the  sec- 
ond, whether  persons  who  had  acted  with  him  in  the  same 
affair  and  were  equally  guilty  could  sit  as  his  judges.  This 
alluded  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  and  the  earls  of  Arun-> 
del  and  Pembroke,  who  were  members  of  the  couucil  when 
Jane  was  proclaimed  queen,  and  had  given  orders  for  her 
proclamation.  These  questions  greatly  perplexed  the  lords  f 
but  after  some  eon§nltation  it  was  answered,  that  the  great 
seal  of  an  usurper  could  neither  authorize  or  indemnify  those 
who  acted  under  such  a  warlrant,  a  doctrine  which  had  de-. 
rived  some  authority  from  a  variety  of  precedents  during  the 
civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  but 
which,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  might  cause  oceans  of 
blood  to  be  shed  after  every  revolution.  To  the  second  point 
it  was  answered,  that  as  none  of  the  peers,  who  sat  in  judgo 
ment  upon  him,  had  been  impeached,  they  could  not  be  legal- 
ly deprived  of  their  right.  This  maxim  also  seems  to  be 
capable  of  giving  rise,  in  some  cases,  to  great  inconveniences. 
These  points  being  thus  determined  the  duke  confessed  him- 
self guilty,  and  threw  himself  on  the  queen's  mercy,  which 
he  ought  perhaps  have  experienced  had  not  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.  who  apprehended  that  he  would  oppose  the  pro-> 
jeeted  marriage  of  Mary  with  his  son  Philip,  employed  all 
his  intnence  to  have  him  put  out  of  the  way.*  Being  con- 
demned to  death,  he  declared  on  the  scafibld,  that,  in  hi« 

•  Burnet,  vol.  3.  p»  221^ 
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beart,  be  had  always  been  a  eatholie.  It  if  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  he  made  this  deelaration  in  the  hope  of  a  par^ 
don,  or  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  Bnt  it  is 
certain  that  he  made  the  establishment  of  the  reformation 
the  pretext  for  excluding  Mary  from  the  throne,  and  had 
Jane  continned  to  reign,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  continued 
a  protestant,  as  it  appears,  from  the  whole  of  his  conduct^ 
that  he  had  never  any  regard  for  religion,  otherwise  than  as 
it  might  promote  his  tempoi^al  interests.  His  recantation, 
however,  was  of  no  avail.  As  he  himself  had  formerly  de- 
termined the  death  of  the  duke  of  Somerset;  and  severlLl 
others,  so  was  his  death  now  determined.    With  him  su£fered 

6ir  John  Gates  and  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  who  had 
iL  IX  1553  ^^°  ^^®  betrayer  of  the  duke  of  Somerset.    la 

these  transactions  we  cannot  but  perceive  a  just 
tmd  providential  retribution.  The  duke  of  Somerset  had 
procured  the  death  of  his  own  brother  the  admiral ;  and  he 
himself,  within  less  than  two  years,  was  brought  to  the  seaf- 
fold  by  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  who,  before  three  years 
were  expired,  experienced  the  very  same  fate«* 

From  the  moment  that  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  the  res* 
ibration  of  the  ancient  religion  appeared  to  be  her  grand 
object.  Various  proclamations  were  issued,  all  of  which 
tended  to  that  point,  although  the  queen  declared  that  no 
fbree  should  be  exercised  upon  conscience.  Her  partiality  to 
the  catholics,  however,  soon  became  visible :  five  of  their 
bishops,  namely  Bonner,  Gardiner,  Day,  Tonstal,  and  Heath, 
who  had  been  deprived  in  the  late  reign  were  restored,  and 
five  protestant  bishops  were  ejected.  Hooper,  Latimer,  and 
Ferrar,  were  committed  to  prison.  The  archbishops  of  Can* 
terbury  and  York  were  sent  to  the  Tower,  the  former  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  the  latter  on  a  general  accusation  of  sev- 
eral capital  crimes.  All  these  proceedings  took  place  before 
the  parliament  met,  and  consequently  before  any  of  the  laws 
of  the  preceding  reign  had  been  repealed,! 

*  Tbc  admiral  was  executed  March  20,  1549;  the  duke  of  Somerset^ 
January  22, 1531 ;  and  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  August  2?«  ISjS^ 
t  Queen  Mary  was  crowned  Octoljcr  1|  1453. 
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Tbe  ^een  and  her  ministen  havini^  resolved  to  abroyte 
all  the  laws  made  in  favour  of  the  reformation,  and  to  re-es*^ 
taklish  the  aneient  religion,  it  was  necessary  to  hare  the  eon- 
cnrrenee  of  parliament.    If  elections  had  been  left  free,  the 
court  would  hare  foand  it  difficalt,  if  not  impossible,  to  effect 
its  purpose,  as  those  who  professed  the  protestant  religion 
greatly  outnumbered  the  catholics.    £verj  artifice,  therefore, 
was  need  to  have  a  parliament  at  the  devotion  of  the  court* 
For  this  purpose  care  was  taken  to  change  the  magistrates 
in  the  counties  and  .boroughs,  and  to  sufier  none  to  retain 
their  offices,  except  such  as  were  catholics  or  had  promised 
to  eonform  to  that  religion.    Every  thing  that  tended  to  th^ 
eleetion  of  catholic  representatives  was  countenanced,  while 
those  who  shewed  an  inclination  to  chuse  protestants  were 
intimidated  by  menaces,  and  even  imprisoned  on  frivolous  pre- 
texts.   In  some  places  protestants  were  not  allowed  to  attend 
the  elections  j  and,  in  others,  false  returns  were  made  by  the 
flheriffs,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  majority  of  the  house 
of  commons,  which  being  thus  composed  of  catholics,  or  of 
men  wholly  indifferent  to  religion,  was  entirely  devoted  to 
the  court    In  this  parliament  the  divorce  of  Catliarine,  the 
nother  of  Mary,  was  repealed  by  an  act  which  passed 
through  both  houses  in  fewer  days  than  Henry  had  spent 
years  in  the  prosecution  of  that  affair ;  and  all  the  laws  of 
king   Edward,  concerning  religion,   being   abrogated,  the 
church  wfM  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  at  the  death  of 
Henry  YIII.    It  has  already  been  observed  that  every  art 
had  been  practised,  in  order  to  form  a  house  of  commons  at 
the  devotion  of  the  court    But  the  same  remark  cannot  ap- 
ply to  the  peers.    The  measures  of  the  queen  and  her  minis* 
ters,  however,  met  with  as  little  opposition  tcom  tlie  lords  as 
the  commons,  from  which  it  appears,  that  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  nobility  as  well  as  the  plebeians  were  wholly  indif* 
ferent  in  regard  to  systems  of  religion,  which  they  consid* 
ered  as  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  placed  in  competi* 
tion  with  temporal  advantages.    The  convocation,  which  sat 
at  the  same  time  with  the  parliament,  was  not  less  compliant^ 
The  same  care,  indeed,  had  been  taken  to  pack  the  clergy  as 
the  eoQinons  \  for  a  short  timtf  before  the  session^  several 
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el^ges  had'  been  made  among  the  biihopg^  and  above  a  butt'* 
dred  and  fifty  presentations  to  liYings  had  so  strengthened 
the  influenee  of  the  eonrt  among  the  inferior  eiergy,  that  no 
more  than  six  members  were  fband  to  oppose  the  doetrine  of 

transubstantiation ;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
A.  D?'  1553.  y^^'>  ^^^  began  again  to  be  song  in  Latin  throiigfa- 

ont  England,  in  the  manner  as  before  the  late  alte- 
rations in  religion.  Thns,  before  Mary  had  been  five  months 
on  the  throne,  the  parliament  and  the  eonvoeation  overtttmed 
the  reformation  established  in  the  preceding  reign. 

While  the  parliament  was  sitting,  Jane,  with  her  husband, 
the  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  his  two  brothers  Sir  Ambrose  and 
Sn  Henry  Dudley,  and  Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
t?ere  brought  to  trial,  and  being  found  guilty  of  treason,  re* 
weired  sentence  of  death,  which)  however,  was  not  immedi'» 
ately  executed.  The  queen,  in  the  mean  while,  not  contented 
with  restoring  the  catholic  religion  to  the  state  in  which  it 
W|ui  left  at  the  death  of  Henij  Yin.  resolved  on  re-uniting 
England  to  the  Roman  communion.  For  this  purpose  she 
•ntered  into  a  negociation  with  the  Pope,  who  agreed  to  send 
cardinal  Pole  to  England  in  quality  of  legate.  The  emperor 
Charles  Y.  was  at  the  same  time  projecting  a  marriage  be« 
tween  Mary  and  his  son  Philip,  hoping  by  the  issue  of  that 
alliance  to  annex  England  to  the  vast  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  now 
chancellor,  and  had  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,, approved 
and  even  perhaps  had  suggested  the  measure.  At  least  it  in 
certain  that  he  left  no  means  unemployed  to  promote  its  ac« 
eomplishment  The  proposal  was  highly  agreeable  to  Mary, 
as  an  alliance  with  the  emperor  might  strike  terror  into  any 
that  should  have  an  inclination  to  oppose  her  designs.  Oar- 
dinek*,  also,  besides  consulting  the  interests  of  the  catholic 
religion,  saw  a  considerable  advantage  to  himself  in  promo- 
ting the  match,  as  it  promised  to  secure  his  own  power  and 
credit  by  the  influence  of  Philip,  who  would  be  indebted  to 
him  for  so  splendid  an  alliance.  The  commons  who  had 
no  readily  concurred  with  the  court  in  every  thing  eoncem- 
ing  religion,  shewed  less  compliance  in  this  affair,  and  sent 
the  speaker,  with  twenty  of  their  members,  to  pray  the  queen 
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hoi  to  marry  a  foreign  priDoe.  But  Maqr  pereeiving  tkeir  ia- 
tenlioof  to  eroBS  hor  deigns,  kamediately  diMolved  the  •par*' 
liament.  In  the  begianing  of  the  year  a  magnii* 
.  1554s  ^^^^  embassy  arrived  at  London  from  the  emperor^ 
with  the  coant  of  Egmont  at  its  head,  to  conclude  the  treaty 
sf  marriage.'  The  articles  were  soon  settled  by  the  English 
minister  ana  the  imperial  ambassador.  As  an  a'ble  politieian^ 
Gardiner  acquired  and  indeed  merited  great  reputation  from 
this  treaty,  of  whieh  the  conditions  appeared  highly  adyanta- 
geons  to  England.* 

But  although  every  care  had  been  taken  t6  secure  the  in- 
dependence  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  exclusion  of  foreigners 
from  all  offices,  and  its  tranquillity,  by  providing  that  it  shouM 
have  no  cancem  in  the  wars  that  so  frequently  took  placf  be- 
tween Spain  and  France,  the  treaty  was  no  sooner  made  pub- 
lic than  it  eicited  a  discontent  almost  nniversal.t  Both 
protestants  and  catholics  entertiuned  apprehensi6ns  that  the 
Spanish  tyranny  would  he  introduced  into  England,  and  sup- 
posed that  the  emperor,  in  agreeing  to  such  favourable  condi- 
tions, had  never  intended  to  be  bound  by  the  treaty.  Th^ 
general  murmur  produced  a  conspiracy,  of  which  the  queen's 
marriage  was  either  the  cause  or  the  pretence,  and  in  whieh 
religion  at  least  could  have  no  concern,  as  Sir  Thomas  Wyat, 
the  principal  conspirator,  was  a  Roman  catholic.  This  man 
having  formed  the  project  of  exciting  a  general  insurrection, 
the  duke  of  Snilblk,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew,  engaged  in  tha 
plot.  Wyat  was  to  act  in  Kent,  the  doke  in  Warwickshire, 
and  Carew  in  Cornwall.  But  the  temerity  of  Wyat,  and 
the  mismanagement  of  his  accomplices,  proved  fatal  to  thei^ 
enterprises.    Carew  had  so  ill  concerted  his  measures,  that 

*  Besides  s  wiety  of  uticles  of  inferior  eonsequence«  tiie  fiitt  bom 
of  Philip  and  Mary  was  to  inherit  the  Netherlands  and  purgundy,  to< 
gcther  with  KnglaiuL  The  archduke  Chariest  the  son  of  Philip»  was  to 
poiaea  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  Austrian  domioions  in  Italy ;  and,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  that  prince^  the  eldest  ton  or  daughter  of  Philip  and  Mary 
vatto  inherit  the  whole  of  the  dominions  of  th^  house  of  Austria,  to- 
Setber  with  England. 

t  Phifip  waa  not  to  rstain  even  any  domett  bi  Bnglaad  that  was  nor 
mEDgiiahoutth  or  at  least  one  of  the  queens  subjects.    BapiBtLp.  3i, 
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of  tbeir  desigm.  A  new  parliament  was  ealled  as  compli-' 
aat lathe  eonrt  as  the  former;  and  the  queen's  marriage 
reoeiyed  the  approbation  of  both  houses,  but  with  some  addi- 
tional provisos  for  preventing  Philip  hovti  seizing  the  gov- 
ernment* This  precaution  was  privately  suggested  by  Gar- 
diner, who  apprehended,  that  if  the  government  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Philip,  the  administration  of  affairs  would 
he  committed  to  Spaniards.  In  this  instance,  therefore,  the 
minister  consulted  his  own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the 
nation. 

As  nothing  now  retarded  the  consummation  of  the  mar- 
riage, Philip  embarked  at  Cornnna,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
three  days  arrived  at  Southampton.  The  queen  met  him  at 
Winchester,  where  they  were  married  by  Gardiner ;  and  on 
the  same  day,  Philip  and  Mary  were  proelaimed  king  and 
queen  of  Bngland,  France,  Ireland,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem, 
with  the  addition  of  many  other  titles  belonging  to  the  house 
of  Au^tria-t  Many  chests  of  bullion  were  brought  over  by 
Philip,  which  being  judiciously  distributed,  greatly  strength- 
ened the  influence  of  the  eourtf  A  few  days  after  the  mar* 
riage,  the  king  and  queen  made  their  entry  into  London ;  and 
Philip,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  English,  inter- 
ceded with  Mary  in  behalf  of  the  princess  Elisabeth  and 
several  other  persons  of  distinction,  who,  through  his  media- 
tion, were  libesated  from  confinement. 
Soon  after  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  new  par- 
liament met,  and  <<such"  says  a  judicious  historian, 
A^ n  1555.  ^^  ^'  ^^^  ^^®  efieets  of  the  gold  sent  from  Spain, 
^  that  most  of  the  representatives  only  wanted 
^^  occasions  to  signalize  tbeir  zeal  for  the  qneen.''$  Sueb, 
indeed,  was  the  change  produced  by  a  new  reign,  that  several 

*  It  was  apprehended,  that  after  his  marriage  with  the  queen*  PKiKp 
might  follow  the  example  of  Henry  VIE  aiid  claim  the  crown  in  his  own 
right,  since  he,  as  well  as  Heniy,  was  descended  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
the  fourth  son  of  £dward  III. 

t  Byro€r»8  Foed  torn.  15.  p.  404    Kapin,  vol,  2.  p.  39. 

t  The  emperor  lent  Philip  1,^00,000  crowns-^  sum  equiralent  to 
400,0001.  sterling.    Burnet,  2.  p.  262. 

(  Rai»n,  2.  p.  40. 


of  the  qobility  who  had,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  beea 
slrenaoas  promoters  of  the.  reformation,  were  now  aetive  in- 
stniments  in  refttoring  the  eatholie  religion  and  the  papal 
authority.  The  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole  was  reversed  by 
the  parliament ;  and  that  prelate,  in  quality  of  the  Pope's 
legate,  soon  after  arrived  in  England.  The  cardinal  had 
only  been  five  days  in  London  before  the  parliament  presen« 
ted  to  the  king  and  queen  a  petition,  praying  them  to  inter- 
cede with  the  legate  for  a  reeonciliation  of  the  kingdom  with 
the  holy  see,  from  whieh  it  had  long  been  separated  by  a 
^  horrible  schism  ;*'  and  promising  at  the  same  time  to  repeal 
all  the  acts  against  the  papal  authority.  On  this  the  legate 
came  to  the  parliament,  and  granted  a  full  absolution,  which 
both  hooses  received  on  their  knees.  It  was  also  stipulated 
that  the  late  alienations  of  the  church  lands  should  be  con<- 
firmed,  and  that  the  possessors  should  not  be  liable  to  any 
prosecntions  or  ecclesiastical  censures  on  that  account. 

But  the  parliament  did  not  think  that  its  devotion  to  the 
court  was  sufficiently  shewn  by  barely  restoring  the  catholic 
religion,  and  reuniting  the  kingdom  to  the  Roman  see.  An 
act  was  therefore  passed,  reviving  the  statutes  of  Richard  IL 
Henry  IV.  and  Henry  Y.  against  heretics.  The  protestants 
saw,  with  consternation,  the  storm  tbat  was  ready  to  burst  on 
their  heads,  and  whieh  they  had  no  means  of  avoiding.  Their 
number  was  far  greater  than  that  of  their  adversaries  $  but 
the  latter  had  the  government  in  their  hands ;  but  neither 
the  sincere  catholics  nor  the  real  protestants  were  so  nume- 
rous as  those  who  were  indiflferent  to  all  religions.  Persons 
of  that  description  made  no  scruple  to  attach  themselves  to 
the  religion  which  they  saw  supported  by  the  queen  and  her 
ministers,  and  even  appeared  the  most  zealous  in  persecuting 
the  protestants,  as  that  was  the  way  to  fiivour  and  promotion. 
The  parliament,  therefore,  seemed  to  surpass  the  court  itself 
in  its  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy.* 

The  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics  being  revived  by  the 
parliament,  a  council  was  held  at  court,  in  order  to  discuss 
the  propriety  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  Cardinal  Pole 

*Rapin,3.p.41. 
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was  for  employing  only  gentle  means  for  bringing  the  |m>» 
testants  baek  to  the  ehnreh  of  Rome,  and  reprobated  the  idea 
of  converting  by  fire  and  sword,  as  wholly  repugnant  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  But  neither  the  queen  nor  her  minis- 
ters approved  of  sueh  moderate  maxims.  On  the  contrary, 
Gardiner  maintained  that  nothing  but  force  could  produce 
the  desired  effect.  The  queen,  who  was  a  flaming  bigot, 
adopted  his  opinion.  The  extirpation  of  heresy  was  eont- 
mitted  to  Gardiner  ;  and  from  that  time  the  cardinal  was  no 
more  consulted  on  matters  of  religion. 

A  furious  persecution  of  the  protestants  was  immediately 
commenced.  Hooper,  formerly  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and 
Rogers,  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  were  the  first  victims :  the 
former  was  burned  at  Gloucester,  the  latter  at  London. 
These  executions  were  followed  by  those  of  Sanders  and  Taj] 
lor,  two  eminent  clergymen.*  Gardiner  finding  that  these  cru- 
elties did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  had  expected,  transt 
ferred  his  commission  to  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  who  disf 
tinguished  himself  by  carrying  on  the  persecution  with  a  bar- 
barity unbecoming  a  clergyman  and  a  christian,  and  which 
would  even  have  disgraced  a  savage.  Yet  Bonner  himself 
was  considered  by  the  court  as  too  lenient,  and  received  a  rep- 
rimand from  the  queen,  who  accused  him  of  remissness,  and 
required  him  to  exert  more  activity  in  reclaiming  or  extirpa* 
ting  the  heretics.f  At  this  period  the  protestants  were  in  a 
deplorable  condition :  the  court  was  more  intent  on  persecn- 
ting  than  the  bishops  themselves  $  and  the  parliament  endeav- 
oured to  demonstrate  its  zeal,  by  surpassing  the  Court  in  its 
ardour  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

While  the  queen,  seconded  by  her  ministers  and  parlia- 
ment, was  thus  displaying  her  zeal  for  the  Roman  church, 
the  possession  of  the  abbey  lands  seized  by  Henry  VIU.  gave 
rise  to  a  scruple  of  which  she  was  resolved  to  exonerate  her 
conscience.  In  consequence  of  this  determination,  she  gave 
«o  the  legate  an  inventory  of  the  church  lands  vested  in  the 
~^wo,  and  resigned  them  to  the  Pope's  disposal. 


\ 


•  Fox,  p.  131,  &c 

t  Burnet,  torn.  2.  coll.  285. 


MARY.  87 

The  alienatioii  of  the  property  of  the  church  had  created 
the  ^atest,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only  diffieulty  that  at* 
teaded  the  reeoncUiation  of  the  kingdom  with  the  see  of 
Rome.  The  nobilitj*and  gentry,  whatever  zeal  they  might 
display  for  the  catholic  religion,  and  whatever  regard  they 
might  have,  or  pretend  to  have,  for  the  papal  authority,  never 
intended  to  give  np  the  estates  which  had  been  wrested  from 
the  chnreh.  The  legate  had  confirmed  these  alienations; 
but  this  part  of  the  business  was  so  eiLplained  by  the  court  of 
Rome,  as  to  render  the  possession  of  those  lands  insecure, 
and  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Pope.*  An  act,  however, 
waa  alterwardo  passed,  declaring,  that  whoever  should  dis- 
torb  any  person  in  the  possession  of  lands  or  goods  once  be- 
longing to  the  church,  on  pretence  of  any  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, should  incur  the  penalties  of  the  statute  of  premumre. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  good  catholics  of  queen  Mary's 
days,  had,  at  least,  as  much  regard  for  their  temporal  inter- 
eals,  as  zeal  for  their  religion. 

At  this  period,  Paul  IT.  was  elected  to  the  pon* 
*  tifieate,  and  never,  perhaps,  was  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  filled  by  a  Pope  more  haughty  and  imperious,  t  Though 
eighty  years  of  age,  he  began  to  form  vast  projects,  and  re- 
solved to  carry  his  authority  to  the  farthest  extent  that  was 
possible.  He  informed  the  English  ambassadors  that  he 
should  require  not  only  a  full  restitution  of  the  church  lands, 
hot  also  the  payment  of  Peter  pence,  adding  this  sagacious 
remark,  that  8t.  Peter  could  not  be  expected  to  open  the 
gates  of  heaven  to  those  who  usurped  his  patrimony  on 
earth.  The  queen,  who  had  already  resigned  her  part  of 
the  ecdesiasticah'propcrty,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Pope.  But  on  this  subject  she  found  the  par- 
liament not  so  compliant  as  in  the  affair  of  extirpating  here-( 
sy  ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  a  design  which  appeared 
to  be  opposed  by  insurmountable  obstacles* 

•  Bapin,  2.  p.  40  and  41.-»Bamet«  3.  cdL  316,  &g. 

t  Julius  ni  died  March  23d,  and  waa  aocoeeded  by  MarceUiiBff.  who 
meditated  a  great  reform  in  the  church  i  but  his  deathi  which  happened 
the  tweoty-secofid  day  afler  his  dection,  put  an  end  to  his  project.  Paul 
III  vas  elected  on  the  2od  of  May,  ISS5» 


88  filSTORY  OF  £NGLAN]> 

The  nobility  and  gentry,  although  they  refused  to  ddiy^j^ 
up  one  foot  of  the  lands  whieh  had  oiiee  belonged  to  the 
ehureh,  were  willing  to  demonstrate  their  seal  by  their  rigor* 
ons  pergeeution  of  protestants.  The  qaeen  and  her  minis- 
ters exhorted  the  bishops  to  eondemn  without  merey,  and  the 
magistrates  executed  the  sentences  with  a  barbarity  not  re- 
quired  by  the  laws.  Among  those  who  were  burned  for  their 
religion,  were  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  venerable 
old  Latimer,  with  several  other  distinguished  eeelesiasties. 
But  while  the  court,  the  bishops,  and  the  parliament,  eonenr- 
red  in  the  destruction  of  those  who  refused  to  enter  the  pale  of 
the  church,  the  queen,  herself,  met  with  a  great  mortifica- 
tion :  Philip,  whose  view  in  his  marriage  was  to  have  chil- 
dren, and  thus  to  unite  England  witb  the  monarchy  of  Spain, 
seeing  no  hope  of  posterity  by  the  queen,  grew  weary  of  a 
wife  who  had  neither  youth  nor  beauty  ;  and  resolving  to  ap- 
ply himself  more  closely  to  his  other  affairs,  he  left  England, 
and  went  into  Flanders.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  her 
husband,  death  deprived  her  of  her  principal  minister.  Oar- 
diner,  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
erudition :  he  wrote  Latin  with  ease  and  purity,  and  in  the 
Greek  language,  he  was  surpassed  by  few  of  his  eotempora- 
ries.  To  these  qualities  he  adlM  a  consummate  knowledge 
in  political  aflairs.  But  he  directed  all  his  talents  to  the  sup- 
port and  augmentation  of  his  own  authority ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  pretended  a  greater  zeal  for  the  re- 
ligion of  Rome  than  he  really  possessed,  in  order  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  queen. 

The  absence  of  the  kins,  and  the  death  of  tl  e 

A  D   15j»6 

'  chancellor,  made  no  alteration  in  favour  of  the 
protestants.  From  this  it  appears  evideut,  that  Philip  an4 
Gardiner  were  not  the  sole  authors  of  the  persecutiin.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  policy  of  Gardiner  that  had  so  long  preserv- 
ed Cranmer  from  the  death  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced, 
in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury^ 
which  had  been  promised  to  cardinal  Pole.  Cranmer  had,  in 
1554,  been  declared  a  heretic;  but  it  was  the  inteiest  of 
Gardiner  to  preserve  his  life  till  Pole  should  be  recalled. 
But  after  the  death  of  Gardiuer,  the  archbishop  was  soon 


^tmragU  to  sfi^r  ^  fate  io  which  he  had  long  been  destined. 
He  was  tfied  befbre  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
ttnd  having  acknowledged  the  charges  brought  ac^inst  him, 
iras  cited  to  appear  before  the  Pope  within  eighty  dayi. 
Tliere  was  something  ridicnlons  in  this  citation,  with  which 
H  was  impossible  to  comply  ;  and  Cranmer  declared  against 
tlieiir{asti(ie  df  condemning  him  fbr  non-appearance  at  Rome, 
while  he  was  closely  confined  in  prison  at  Oxfoid.*    The 
irenerable  arefabisfaop  being  clothed  in  pontificad  robes  ot 
Tsnyas,  whitih  were  stripped  off  piece  by  piece  according  to 
'file  ceremonies  of  degradation  practised  in  the  chnrch  of 
Rome,  was  sentencei)  to  be  bnmed  as  a  heretic.   Cranmer,  ot 
*ttiis  neeaston,  betrayed  a  weakness  unworthy  of  his  dignity, 
mnd  hrs  Ibrmer  reputation.    The  hope  of  saving  his  life  in- 
duced him  to  sign  an  abjuration  of  the  protestant  religion* 
This  prelate 'possessed,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  art  of  dis« 
'stmulktion.     During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he  had  tern* 
porisid  with  success  ;  but  in  that  of  Mary,  hypocrisy  could 
nolonger  avail.  The  queen  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  prin- 
eipsfl  ptomoters  df  her  mother's  divorce ;  and  although  it  ii 
said  that  Mary  afterwards  owed  her  life  to  his  intercession 
with  'Henry,  y^t  it  appears  that  this  good  office  had  not  ef« 
ikce  fhmi^her  mind  the  former  injury .f    Having  endeavoured 
to  coverHer  vengeance  under  the  specious  pretext  of  zeal  (br 
f(!ligioo,  Hhe  had'lbrgiven  the  treason  for  which  he  had  boen 
^ndemned  at  the  commeneement  of  her  reign,  in  the  design 
of  putting  him  to  deafli  as  a  heretic.  But  seeing  her  measures 
Woken  by  Us  abjuration,  she  was  obliged  to  throw  off  the 
BtaJc,  and  discover  her  vindictive  spirit.    Bis  treason  had 
been  pardoned,  and  he  had  abjured  his  religion,  consequently 
he  couia  not'be  liable  Co  suffer  either  as  a  traitoror  a  heretic 
The  queen,  however,  was  bent  on  his  destruction,  and  she 
ordered  him  to  be  led  to  execution.    On  this  trying  occasion, 
Cranmer  displayed  a  fortitude  which  might  serve  to  atone 

«^BiinM,2.p.dS3. 

i^bufUM  Myt  that  Hcmy  once  intended  to  put  Mary  16  death  for  her 
•dhnenoe  to  her  mother's  interesu.  Tom.  3.  p.  240,  kc.  The  fact, 
l»wtrcr,doet  not  appear  strtain. 

VOU  II.  M 


88  filSTORY  OF  £NGLA.N]> 

The  nobility  and  gentry,  although  they  refused  to  deliv^j^ 
up  one  foot  of  the  lands  whieh  had  once  belonged  to  the 
ehureh,  were  willing  to  demonstrate  their  seal  by  their  rigor- 
oQs  pergeeution  of  protestants.  The  queen  and  her  minis- 
ters exhorted  the  bishops  to  eondemn  without  merey,  and  the 
magistrates  executed  the  sentences  with  a  barbarity  not  re- 
quired by  the  laws.  Among  those  who  were  burned  for  their 
religion,  were  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  venerable 
old  Latimer,  with  several  other  distinguished  eeelesiasties. 
But  while  the  court,  tlie  bishops,  and  the  parliament,  concur- 
red in  the  destruction  of  those  who  refused  to  enter  the  pale  of 
the  church,  the  queen,  herself,  met  with  a  great  mortifica- 
tion :  Philip,  whose  view  in  his  marriage  was  to  have  chil- 
dren, and  thus  to  unite  England  with  the  monarchy  of  Spain, 
seeing  no  hope  of  posterity  by  the  queen,  grew  weary  of  a 
wife  who  had  neither  youth  nor  beauty ;  and  resolving  to  ap- 
ply himself  more  closely  to  his  other  affairs,  he  left  England, 
and  went  into  Flanders.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  her 
husband,  death  deprived  her  of  her  principal  minister,  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
erudition :  he  wrote  Latin  with  ease  and  purity,  and  in  the 
Greek  language,  he  was  surpassed  by  few  of  his  eotempora- 
ries.  To  these  qualities  he  adlM  a  consummate  knowledge 
in  political  affairs.  But  he  directed  all  his  talents  to  the  sop- 
port  and  augmentation  of  his  own  authority ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  pretended  a  greater  zeal  for  the  re- 
ligion of  Rome  than  he  really  possessed,  in  order  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  queen. 

The  absence  of  the  kins,  and  the  death  of  ll  e 

A  D.  1556 

'  chancellor,  made  no  alteration  in  favour  of  the 
protestants.  From  this  it  appears  evident,  that  Philip  an4 
Gardiner  were  not  the  sole  authors  of  the  persecutkn.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  policy  of  Gardiner  that  had  so  long  preser>'- 
ed  Cranmer  from  the  death  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced, 
in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
which  had  been  promised  to  cardinal  Pole.  Oraiinier  had,  in 
1554,  been  declared  a  heretic;  but  it  was  the  inteiest  of 
Gardiner  to  preserve  his  life  till  Pole  should  be  recalled. 
But  after  the  death  of  Gardiuer,  the  archbishop  was  soon 


^Wrmtght  to  shfer  ^  fftite  io  whieh  lie  had  loiig  been  destined. 
Veiras  tried  befbre  eommisrioners  appointed  for  tbat  purpose, 
snd  baTfng  acknowledged  the  charges  brought  a^vinst  him, 
iras  cited  to   appear  before  the  Pope  within  eighty  da.yi. 
There  was  something  ridiculons  in  this  citation,  with  which 
It  Vas  impossible  to  comply  ;  and  Cranmer  declared  against 
thelnjostic^e  Of  condemning  him  for  non-appearance  at  RomCj 
trhSe'fae  ^ras  closely  confined  in  prison  at  Oxford.*    The 
teneraUe  archbishop  being  clothed  in  pontifical  robes  of 
tnoiyas,  whidh  were  stripped  off  piece  by  piece  according  to 
'Ac  ceremonies  of  degradation  practised  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  as  a  heretic.   Cranmer,  oil 
ibis  occasioii,  betrayed  a  weakness  unworthy  of  his  dignity, 
'and  bisibrmerTeputation.    The  hope  of  saying  his  life  in- 
dueed  him  to  sign  an  abjuration  of  the  protestant  religion* 
This  prelate  Assessed,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  art  of  dis« 
iimblktion.     During  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  he  had  tem- 
porised with  success  $  but  in  that  of  Mary,  hypocrisy  could 
nolonger  avail.  The  queen  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  prin- 
eipid  promoters  of  her  mtfther'6  divorce ;  and  although  it  ii 
said  that  Mary  afterwards  owed  her  life  to  his  intercession 
with  Henry,  yet  it  appears  that  this  good  office  had  not  ef- 
Ibce  fhim  Iter  mind  the  former  injury  .f    Having  endeavoured 
to  eoveriier  vengeance  under  the  specious  pretext  of  zeal  fbr 
religion,  ^he  had 'forgiven  the  treason  for  which  he  had  been 
^ndeimed  at  (he  commencement  of  her  reign,  in  the  desigii 
of  pottivg^im  to  deafli  as  a  heretic.  But  seeing  her  measures 
Woikenbyliis  abjuration,  she  was  obliged  to  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  discover  her  vindictive  spirit.    His  treason  had 
fceenpardoned,  and  he  had  abjured  his  religion,  consequently 
he  couia  not'be  liable  Co  suffer  either  as  a  traitor  or  a  heretic 
The  queen,  however,  was  bent  on  his  destruction,  and  she 
oTdered  him  to  be  led  to  execution.    On  this  trying  occasion, 
Cranmer  displayed  a  fortitude  which  might  serve  to  atone 

^'Bunitt,S.p.dS3. 

tteunittMyt  that  Hemy  once  intended  to  put  Mary  t6  death  for  her 
a^btteooe  to  her  mother's  interesu.  Tom.  3.  p.  240,  kc.  The  fact, 
bDvererydoes  not  appear  certain. 

VOL*  II.  M 
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The  nobility  and  gentry,  although  they  refiised  to  MiT^tf' 
up  one  foot  of  tlie  lands  whieh  had  once  belonged  to  tlie 
ehnreh,  were  willing  to  demonstrate  their  seal  by  their  rif^r* 
0U8  persecution  of  protestants.  The  queen  and  her  minis- 
ters  exhorted  the  bishops  to  eondemn  without  mercy,  and  the 
m^strates  executed  the  sentences  with  a  barbarity  not  re« 
quired  by  the  laws.  Among  those  who  were  burned  for  their 
religion,  were  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  ▼enerable 
old  Latimer,  with  several  other  distinguished  ecclesiastics. 
But  while  the  court,  the  bishops,  and  the  parliament,  concur- 
red in  the  destruction  of  those  who  refused  to  enter  the  pale  of 
the  church,  the  queen,  herself,  met  with  a  great  mortifica- 
tion :  Philip,  whose  view  in  his  marriage  was  to  have  chil- 
dren, and  thus  to  unite  England  with  the  monarchy  of  Spain, 
seeing  no  hope  of  posterity  by  the  queen,  grew  weary  of  a 
wife  who  had  neither  youth  nor  beauty ;  and  resolving  to  ap- 
ply himself  more  closely  to  his  other  affiurs,  he  left  England, 
and  went  into  Flanders.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  her 
husband,  death  deprived  her  of  her  principal  minister.  Oar- 
diner,  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
^erudition :  he  wrote  Latin  with  ease  and  purity,  and  in  the 
Greek  language,  he  was  surpassed  by  few  of  his  cotempora- 
ries.  To  these  qualities  he  adlM  a  consummate  knowledge 
in  political  aftairs.  But  he  directed  all  his  talents  to  the  sop- 
port  and  augmentation  of  his  own  authority ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  pretended  a  greater  zeal  for  the  re- 
ligion of  Rome  than  he  really  possessed,  in  order  to  seen  re 
the  favour  of  the  queen. 

The  absence  of  the  kins,  and  the  death  of  tl  e 
'  chancellor,  made  no  alteration  in  favour  of  the 
protestants.  From  this  it  appears  evident,  that  Philip  and 
Gardiner  were  not  the  sole  authors  of  the  persecutkn.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  policy  of  Gardiner  that  had  so  long  preserv- 
ed Cranmer  from  the  death  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced, 
in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
which  had  been  promised  to  cardinal  Pole.  Cratinier  had,  in 
1004,  been  declared  a  heretic;  but  it  was  the  inteiest  of 
Gardiner  to  preserve  his  life  till  Pole  should  be  recalled. 
But  after  the  death  of  Gardiuer,  the  archbishop  was  soon 


ImragM  to  shfer^fftte  <o  whieh  be  had  long  been  destined. 
fie  iras  tried  before  commistioners  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
itnd  harttig  acknowledged  the  charges  brought  a^inst  him, 
iras  cited  to   appear  before  the  Pope  within  eighty  dayi. 
There  was  something  ridicalons  in  this  citation,  with  which 
It  Was  impossible  to  comply  ;  and  Cranmer  declared  against 
Ihe^iisti^e  itf  condemning  him  for  non-appearance  at  Rome, 
while  he  ^ras  closely  confined  in  prison  at  Oxfoid.*    The 
^reneraUe  arcMiisfaop  being  clothed  in  pontifical  robes  of 
tnairas,  whi<ih  were  stripped  oflP  piece  by  piece  according  to 
'Ae  ceremonies  of  degradation  practised  in  the  church  of 
Home,  was  sentenced  to  be  burned  as  a  heretic.   Cranmer,  oh 
ihh  occasion,  betrayed  a  weakness  unworthy  of  his  dignity, 
and  bis  Ibrmer  reputation.    The  hope  of  saying  his  life  in- 
duced him  to  sign  an  abjuration  of  the  protestant  religion* 
This  prelate  Assessed,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  art  of  dis« 
iimolktion.     During  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  he  had  tem- 
porised with  success  ;  but  in  that  of  Mary,  hypocrisy  could 
no  longer  avail.  The  queen  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  prin- 
eipid  protnoters  of  her  mother'd  divorce ;  and  although  it  ii 
said  that  Mary  afterwards  owed  her  life  to  his  intercessioti 
with  Henry,  yet  it  appears  that  this  good  office  had  not  ef- 
Ikee  fhmi  Iter  mind  the  former  injury  .f    Having  endeavoured 
to  cover^lier  Ycngeance  under  the  specious  pretext  of  zeal  fbr 
f^ligion,  *^he  had 'forgiven  the  treason  for  which  he  had  been 
tondenmed  at  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  in  the  design 
of -putting  him  to  deafli  as  a  heretic.  But  seeing  her  measures 
brdcen  t»y  lis  abjuration,  she  was  obliged  to  throw  off  the 
■Ask,  and  discover  her  vindictive  spirit.    His  treason  had 
been' pardoned,  and  he  had  abjured  his  religion,  consequently 
he  couia  not'be  liable  Co  suffer  either  as  a  traitor  or  a  heretic 
The  queen,  howeyer,  was  bent  on  his  destruction,  and  she 
ordered  him  to  be  led  to  execution.    On  this  trying  occasion, 
Cramer  displayed  a  fortitude  which  might  serve  to  atone 

^'Bumtt,  S.  p.  ISS3. 

t^uratt  my  tlutt  Hemy  once  intended  to  put  Mary  16  detlh  for  her 
a^berence  to  her  mother's  interesu.  Tom.  3.  p.  240,  kc.  The  fiK^ 
boircirer,does  not  appear  ecrtain. 

yOL«  II.  M 
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The  nobility  and  gentry,  although  they  refused  to  delivetf' 
up  one  foot  of  the  lands  which  had  once  belonged  to  the 
ehureh,  were  willing  to  demonstrate  their  seal  by  their  rigor •» 
ous  persecution  of  protestants.  The  queen  and  her  minis* 
ters  exhorted  the  bishops  to  condemn  without  merey,  and  the 
magistrates  executed  the  sentences  with  a  barbarity  not  re* 
quired  by  the  laws.  Among  those  who  were  burned  for  their 
religion,  were  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  ▼enerable 
old  Latimer,  with  several  other  distinguished  ecclesiastics. 
But  while  the  court,  the  bishops,  and  the  parliament,  concur- 
red in  the  destruction  of  those  who  refused  to  enter  the  pale  of 
the  church,  the  queen,  herself,  met  with  a  great  mortifica- 
tion :  Philip,  whose  view  in  his  marriage  was  to  have  chil- 
dren, and  thus  to  unite  England  with  the  monarchy  of  Spain, 
seeing  no  hope  of  posterity  by  the  queen,  grew  weary  of  a 
wife  who  had  neither  youth  nor  beauty ;  and  resolving  to  ap- 
ply himself  more  closely  to  his  other  affairs,  he  left  England, 
and  went  into  Flanders.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  her 
husband,  death  deprived  her  of  her  principal  minister,  Oar- 
diner,  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
•erudition :  he  wrote  Latin  with  ease  and  purity,  and  in  the 
Greek  language,  he  was  surpassed  by  few  of  his  cotempora* 
ries.  To  these  qualities  he  adlM  a  consummate  knowledge 
in  political  aftairs.  But  he  directed  all  his  talents  to  the  sup- 
port and  augmentation  of  his  own  authority ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  pretended  a  greater  zeal  for  the  re- 
ligion of  Rome  than  he  really  possessed,  in  order  to  seen  re 
the  favour  of  the  queen. 

The  absence  of  the  kins,  and  the  death  of  tie 
'  chancellor,  made  no  alteration  in  favour  of  the 
protestants.  From  this  it  appears  evident,  that  Philip  and 
Gardiner  were  not  the  sole  authors  of  the  persecutkn.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  policy  of  Gardiner  that  had  so  long  preser\'- 
ed  Cranmer  from  the  death  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced, 
in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
which  had  been  promised  to  cardinal  Pole.  Cratinier  had,  in 
1004,  been  declared  a  heretic;  but  it  was  the  inteiest  of 
Gardiner  to  preserve  his  life  till  Pole  should  be  recalled. 
But  after  the  death  of  Gardiuer,  the  archbishop  was  soon 


ImragMio  stlfer^fate  <o  whieh  be  had  long  been  destined. 
irteiras  tHed  before  eommistioners  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  harhig  acknowledged  the  charges  brought  a§^inst  hink, 
iras  cited  to   appear  before  the  Pope  within  eighty  dayi. 
There  was  something  ridienlons  in  this  citation,  with  which 
%  Was  impossible  to  comply  ;  and  Cranmer  deelared  against 
Ifaeinjostic^e  itf  condemning  him  for  non-appearance  at  Rome, 
while  he  ^ras  closely  confined  in  prison  at  Oxford.*    The 
^reneraUe  arefabisfaop  being  clothed  in  pontifical  robes  of 
txnras,  whiiih  were  stripped  oflP  piece  by  piece  according  to 
Ae  ceremonies  of  degradatitm  practised  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  was  sentenced  to  be  homed  as  a  heretic.   Cranmer,  ok 
ihh  occasion,  betrayed  a  weakness  unworthy  of  his  dignity^ 
lad  bis  Ibrmer  reputation.    The  hope  of  saring  his  life  in- 
dneed  him  to  sign  an  abjuration  of  the  protestant  religion* 
This  prelate  assessed,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  art  of  dis« 
iimolktion.     During  the  reign  of  Henry  Till,  he  had  tem- 
porised with  success  ;  but  in  that  of  Mary,  hypocrisy  could 
no  longer  avail.  The  queen  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  prin- 
eipid  promoters  6t  her  mother'd  divorce ;  and  although  it  ii 
said  that  Mary  afterwards  owed  her  life  to  his  intercession 
with  'Henry,  yet  it  appears  that  this  good  office  had  not  ef- 
Ibee  from  Iter  mind  the  former  injury  .f    Having  endeavoured 
^  teverHer  vengeance  under  the  specious  pretext  of  zeal  fbr 
finigioa,  *ihe  had -forgiven  the  treason  for  which  he  had  been 
tondenmed  at  (he  commencement  of  her  reign,  in  the  design 
ef  potting  ^im  to  deafli  as  a  heretic.  But  seeing  her  measures 
broken  by  lis  abjuration,  she  vnis  obliged  to  throw  off  the 
ttask,'and  discover  her  vindictive  spirit.    His  treason  had 
been  pardoned,  and  he  had  abjured  his  religion,  consequently 
he  eouia  not 'be  liable  Co  suffer  either  as  a  traitor  or  a  heretic 
The  queen,  however,  wnas  bent  on  his  destruction,  and  shn 
ordered  him  to  be  led  to  execution.    On  this  trying  occasion, 
Cranmer  displayed  a  fortitude  which  might  serve  to  atone 

^'Bumtt,  S.  p*  ISS3. 

tbunitt  my  that  Hemy  once  intended  to  put  Mary  t6  death  fbr  her 
a^hcreooe  to  her  mother's  interests.  Tom.  3.  p.  240,  ttc.  The  fact, 
b»»efer,does  not  appear  certain. 
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The  nobility  and  gentry,  althoagb  they  refused  to  ddivef^ 
up  one  foot  of  the  lands  whieh  had  oUee  belonged  to  the 
ehureh,  were  willing  to  demonstrate  their  seal  by  their  rigor«> 
ous  persecution  of  protestants.  The  queen  and  her  minis* 
ters  exhorted  the  bishops  to  eondemn  without  mercy,  and  the 
m^strates  executed  the  sentenees  with  a  barbarity  not  re« 
quired  by  the  laws.  Among  those  who  were  burned  for  their 
religion,  were  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  the  ▼enerable 
old  Latimer,  with  several  other  distinguished  ecelesiasties. 
But  while  the  court,  the  bishops,  and  the  parliament,  cottcor- 
red  in  the  destruction  of  those  who  refused  to  enter  the  pale  of 
thechurch,  the  queen,  herself,  met  with  a  great  mortifica- 
tion :  Philip,  whose  view  in  his  marriage  was  to  have  chil* 
dren,  and  thus  to  unite  England  with  the  monarchy  of  Spain^ 
seeing  no  hope  of  posterity  by  the  queen,  grew  weary  of  a 
wife  who  had  neither  youth  nor  beauty ;  and  resolving  to  ap- 
ply himself  more  closely  to  his  other  affairs,  he  left  England, 
and  went  into  Flanders.  Soon  after  the  departure  of  her 
husband,  death  deprived  her  of  her  principal  minister,  Oar- 
diner,  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
•erudition :  he  wrote  Latin  with  ease  and  purity,  and  in  the 
Greek  language,  he  was  surpassed  by  few  of  his  cotempora« 
ries.  To  these  qualities  he  adited  a  consummate  knowledge 
in  political  affairs.  But  he  directed  all  his  talents  to  the  sup- 
port and  augmentation  of  his  own  authority ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  he  pretended  a  greater  zeal  for  the  re- 
ligion of  Rome  than  he  really  possessed,  in  order  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  queen. 

The  absence  of  the  kinsr,  and  the  death  of  tl  e 
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'  chancellor,  made  no  alteration  in  favour  of  the 
protestants.  From  this  it  appears  evident,  that  Philip  and 
Gardiner  were  not  the  sole  authors  of  the  persccutim.  It 
was,  indeed,  the  policy  of  Gardiner  that  had  so  long  preserv- 
ed Cranmer  from  the  death  to  which  he  had  been  sentenced, 
in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
whieh  had  been  promised  to  cardinal  Pole.  Craiirner  had,  in 
1004,  been  declared  a  heretic;  but  it  was  the  inteiest  of 
Gardiner  to  preserve  his  life  till  Pole  should  be  i^called. 
But  after  the  death  of  Gardiuer,  the  archbishop  was  soon 


Itrought  to  Sf^r  ^fftite  t5  whidi  be  had  loiigbeeii  de«tinei. 
Qe  was  tfied  befbre  eommisnoners  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  havfng  acknowledged  the  charges  brought  aE^hiost  him, 
iras  cited  to  appear  before  the  Pope  within  eighty  dayi. 
There  was  someChing  ridicnlons  in  this  eitation,  with  which 
it  was  impossible  to  eomplj  ;  and  Cranmer  declared  against 
the  injostice  df  condemning  him  for  non-appearance  at  RomCj 
while  he  ^fasdosely  confined  in  prison  at  Oxford.*  The 
TcneraUe  archbishop  being  dothed  in  pontifical  robes  of 
Tahyas,  which  were  stripped  off  piece  by  piece  according  to 
the  eeremonies  of  degradation  practised  in  the  church  of 
Home,  was  sentenced  to  be  bomed  as  a  heretic.  Cranmer,  oh 
this  occasion,  betrayed  a  weakness  unworthy  of  his  dignity, 
and  bis  Ibrmer  repntation.  The  hope  of  saying  his  life  in- 
duced hitt  to  sign  an  abjuration  of  the  protestant  religion* 
This  prelate 'possessed,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  art  of  dis« 
simolktion.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  he  had  tem- 
porised with  success  $  but  in  that  of  Mary,  hypocrisy  could 
no  longer  avail.  The  queen  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  prin- 
e'ipfd  promoters  of  her  mother'^  divorce ;  and  although  it  ii 
said  that  Mary  afterwards  owed  her  life  to  his  intercessioii 
with  ^enry,  yet  It  appears  that  this  good  office  had  not  ef* 
ibce  fromhermind  the  former  injury.f  Having  endeavoureil 
to  toyer'her  Ycngeance  under  the  specious  pretext  of  zeal  fbr 
rdligion,  '4he  had -forgiven  the  treason  for  which  he  had  boeii 
Condemned  at  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  in  the  desigii 
of  putting  him  to  deafli  as  a  heretic.  But  seeing  her  measures 
broken  by  lis  abjuration,  she  was  obliged  to  throw  off  the 
maA,  and  dbcover  her  vindictive  spirit.  His  treason  had 
beenpardoned,  and  he  had  abjured  his  religion,  consequently 
he  coqIH  not 'be  liable  to  suffer  either  as  a  traitor  or  a  heretic 
I'he  queen,  however,  was  bent  on  his  destruction,  and  she 
ordered  him  to  be  led  to  execution.  On  this  trying  occasion, 
Cranmer  displayed  a  fortitude  which  might  serve  to  atone 

^^Bomtt,  Z  p.  3S3. 

i^  bofiitt  Myt  that  Hemy  once  intended  to  put  Mtry  t6  detlh  ibr  ber 
adherence  to  her  mother's  interesu.  Tom.  3.  p.  240,  &c.  The  f«ct» 
hDverer.does  not  appear  certain. 
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for  bis  former  pasillanimity  Resolving  tbat  the  band  whicii 
signed  his  abjuration  should  first  suffer,  be  thrust  it  into  the 
fire,  and  held  it  there  until  it  was  consumed.  Thus  fell,  in 
the  sixty -seventh  year  of  his  age,  this  celebrated  primate  of 
England — a  man  venei  able  for  his  learning  and  gravity,  an4 
ivbo  bad  long  flourished  in  high  authority  and  honour.  His 
abjuration,  which  was  certainly  derogatory  to  his  fame, might 
be  attributed  to  human  frailty.  *^  The  enemies  of  the  refor- 
mation," says  a  judicious  historian,  ^^  triumphed  in  the  fall 
^^  of  this  prelate;  and  the  protestants  excused' him  in  the 
'<  best  manner  they  could.''*  His  barbarous  condemnation  of 
the  poor  anabaptist  woman  to  the  flames,  stamps  on  his  ehar» 
aeter  the  impression  of  intolerant  bigotry,  which  was,  indeed, 
the  vice  of  the  age,  rather  than  of  any  particular  sect.  His 
panegyrists,  perhaps,  may  forget  tbat  so  obscure  an  individ- 
ual as  Joan  of  Rent,  had  the  same  feelings  as  an  archbishop, 
and  that  her  life  was  of  as  mueb  value  in  the  eyes  of 
her  maker;  but  the  impartial  historian  will  confess,  that 
this  horrible  deed  places  Cranmer  too  much  on  a  level  with 
his  persecutors,  and  renders  his  fate  less  worthy  of  commis* 
eration. 

The  persecution,  however^  was  carried  on  by  Mary  and  her 
ministers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  their  memory  ridicu- 
lous as  well  as  detestable.  It  reached  the  dead  as  well  as 
the  living.  Bucer  and  Fagius,  two  German  divines,  who  had 
been  some  years  dead,  were  cited  before  commissioners  to 
give  an  account  of  their  faith,  and  on  their  non-appearance 
were  condemned  to  be  burned.  The  sentence  was  followed 
by  a  warrant  from  the  court  ordering  its  execution ;  and  the 
two  bodies,  in  their  coffins,  were  tied  to  stakes  and  consumed 
to  ashes.,  The  wife  of  Peter  Martyr  was  also  dug  out  of 
her  grave  and  buried  in  a  dunghill,  because  she  had  been  a 
nun  and  had  broken  her  vow.  These  violences  had  a  con- 
trary effect  from  what  the  court  had  expected.  The  magis- 
trates began  to  relax,  and  scrupled  to  be  the  instruments  of 
such  ridiculous  and  useless  barbarities.  Circular  letters 
were,  therefore,  sent  to  the  different  towns  to  inflame  their 
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seal  in  the  perseention  of  heretics ;  hat  these  producing  lit- 
tle efieet,  twenty-one  commissioners  were  appointed  with  un- 
limited powers  to  sit  upon  trials  for  heresj.  Thos  was  an 
attempt  made  to  establish  in  England  an  inquisition  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  Spain. 

While  the  kingdom  groaned  under  this  religious  tyranny^ 
its  foreign  affairs  were  as  unprosperous  as  its  internal  state 
was  unhappy.    Charles  V.  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  re* 
signed  all  his  Spanish  dominions  to  Philip,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  care  that  Gardiner  had  taken  to  prevent  a  mix- 
ture of  interests  between  the  two  crowns,  found  means  to 
engage  England  in  the  war  which  he  was  then  carrying  on 
against  France.    The  court  of  London  having 
K,  D?^i^.  ^c^^^^v^d  war  against  France,  a  body  of  seven 
tl^ousand  English  were  sent  to  join  the  Spanish 
army.     By  the  help  of  this  reinforcement  the  Spaniards  gain- 
ed the  memot^le  victory  of  St.  Quintin,  in  Picardy.    But 
this  triumph  of  the  Spaniards  was  soon  followed 
A^D?  1557.  ^7  ^  disastrous  blow  to  the  English.    The  pos- 
session of  Calais  had,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Ed* 
ward  HI.  rendered  England  formidable  to  France.    Yet  this 
important  place  was  now  in  so  neglected  a  state  that  it  was 
not  provided  with  one-fourth  part  of  the  troops  and  ammu- 
nition necessary  for  sustaining  a  siege.    Philip  had  given 
timely  notice  to  the  queen  and  her  council  of  a  design,  form- 
'ed  by  the  court  of  France,  to  make  an  attack  on  Calais ; 
but  the  seasonable  warning  had  been  neglected  until  it  was 
too  late.    This  town  which  so  long  resisted  the  formidable 
arms  of  Edward  III.  was,  after  a  siege  of  only  seven  days, 
compelled  to  surrender  to  the  duke  of  Guise.* 
A  D  155a  '^^^  ^^^  ^^  Calais  was  immediately  followed  by 
that  of  Guisnes ;  and  thus,  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
days,  the  English  were  deprived  of  the  last  remains  of  their 
conquests  in  France. 

This  disastrous  affair  eicited  great  perturbation  in  Eng»> 
land.    The  whoje  nation  exclaimed  against  the  negligenc9 

^  Two  bundreil  and  ten  ye»M^Mrit»c«ptiue  by  Edward  I|l. 
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and  iueafaeitj  of  the  niniiterg.*  But  no  one  v#ft  q»oi9 1 
siblj  affeeted  by  the  loss  of  this  importaiit  fk^%  ^n^  tba 
^ueen  herself.  She  used  to  say,  that  she  shovld  npt  U%e  lyig^ 
and  that  if  she  should  be  dissected,  after  her  deaAh,  CaiaM 
iivould  be  foond  imprinted  on  her  heart.  To^  ad4  tot  l|ef  em^ 
harrassment  the  parUament  waa  filled  with  eaippliHatSy  Itiat, 
hy  the  pernicious  counsels  of  her  ninisters,.  tl^  queen  li«4 
exhausted  her  treasury  by  the  restiioiion  of  ehurcli  lao^o 
and  the  foundation  of  nionasteries.t  These  misfiirtwiea  mmI 
crosses,  together  with  the  cold  trealmeal  wbith  fke  eJipQtv 
eneed  from  Philip,  depressed  her  spirits  and  i|apAi>ed  Huf 
health.  After  laaguifthing  s«nie  tHae^  m  a  df^jeH- 
A.  D^155^  ^^  ^^^  sickly  state,  she  died  of  a  dropsy,  in  the 
forty -third  year  of  her  agje^  and  the  sixth  of  a 
Moody  and  inglorious  reign. 

The  character  of  Mary  is  suffieientty  devdopf  d  in  the  Iiis;- 
tory  of  her  reign,  which  was  an  unifern  scene  of  iypameal 
intolerance  and  sanguinary  exeeotions.  Ta  M  excessive 
higotry,  she  added  a  cruel  and  vindictive  temper,  which  she 
endeavoured  to  confound  with  zeal  for  religion.  But  when 
these  could  not  be  united  she  shewed  herself  eruel  and  rt- 
▼engeful  by  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  Cranner,  who  feU  a  via* 
tim  to  her  resentment  notwithstanding  his  ahjnration.  Ou/s 
single  action,  however,  casts  a  ray  of  lustre  on  her  reifgok 
This  was  her  rejection  of  a  project  formed  by  the  Spawsh 
ambassador  for  rendering  herself  absolute^  aja  instance  of 
patriotism  which  may  reader  her  character  somewhat  leal  odi- 
ous  in  the  e^es  of  posterity. 

Her  reign,  as  already  observed,  rendered  England  a  theatre 
of  blood.  Hiiitorlans  disagree  in  regard  to  the  numhers  of 
those  who  fell  victiais  to  persecution,  during  the  time  that  she 
sat  on  the  throne ;  but  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  five 

*  The  loss  of  Calais  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Spanish  alliance  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that,  with  the  same  neglect,  the  same  misfortune  might  have 
happened  in  any  other  war  with  France. 

f  Mary  had  founded  several  nionasteties  ana  re-endowed  others*  ptf- 
ticuiariy  that  of  Wertminster.^Bumet,  2. 2i0. 
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bis1iop«i  twenty-one  divinesi  eight  gentlemen^  eighty-fonr  me- 
chaniciya  linndred  hosbandmen,  eeiranU,  and  labonren,  twen- 
ty §iz  married  women,  twenty  widows,  nine  virgins,  two  boysy 
mad  two  infants  expired  in  the  flames,  besides  seven  that  were 
whipped  and  sixteen  that  perished  in  prison.    It  would  be 
well  if  these  faets  conld  be  baried  in  eternal  oblivion  :  bat 
the  historian  most  submit  to  tho  disagreeable  task  of  rela- 
ting the  crimes  of  mankind.    One  remark,  however,  it  is 
neeessary  to  make.    The  nnmber  of  those  who  saffered  for 
religion  was  comparatively  small,  considering  the  violence  of 
the  persecution  and  the  nnmber  of  the  protestants  at  Mary's 
aMQosioa.    But  the  number  of  those  who  were  wiUiqg  to  die 
fbr  their  faith  was  exceedingly  suialL  Most  pf  the  executiouf 
look  place  in  tho  dioofese  of  {jo^don  ;  in  th^  whole  province 
of  York  only  Mie  wa4  brought  |o  the  stake :  in  the  ftnMT 
Wol^h  dioceses  only  three  sufTercd)  vA  in  those  of  Kxeter, 
WeUst  Peterborough^  ei4  Lincoln^  only  one  in  each :  three 
a*pieee  in  the  dioceses  of  Bnctol  end  8alisb«fy,  and  none  in 
those  of  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Bersibtrd.  Thitf 
it  appears  tb^t  the  pereeoution  w«»  chiefly  coviiied  to  the 
capital  and  its  vicinity,  where  Bonner  directed  the  bloody 
business.    It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that  although 
bigotry  gave  the  first  impulse  to  persecution,  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  carried  on  throagh  motives  of  private  re- 
sentment, to  which  zeal  for  religion  served  as  a  veil.   Hoop- 
er had  been  active  in  procuring  Bonner's  deprivation  :  Rid- 
ley and  Latimer  had  been  the  enemies  of  Gardiner)  and  it  is 
evident  that  Cranmer  fell  a  victim  to  the  revengeful  spirit  of 
the  queen.    But  fifom  a,  consideration  of  the  comparative 
small  number  that  suffered  throughout  the  kingdom,  there  is 
scarcely  a  doubt  that,  iJthough  the  greatest  part  conformed 
Ui  the  church  of  Rome,  many  known  protestants,  that  were 
not  obnoxious  to  any  of  their  neighbours,  lived  unmolested  on 
aecottut  of  religion.    Although  the  extirpation  of  heresy  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  conrt»  this  reign  is  marked  bjf  an 
event  of  considerable  importance  in  commercial  history,  the 
opening  of  a  trade  with  Russia  by  the  port  of  Archangel.* 

•  Archsngd  was  the  only  port  that  Russia  then  possoBscd. 
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Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIH.  by  his  second  vnt^, 
Jane  Seymour,  had  always  been  attached  to  the  reformed 
religion,  although,  in  the  persecuting  reign  of  her  sister,  she 
kad  outwardly  conformed  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Her  reli- 
gions sentiments  were  so  well  known,  that  her  life  was  cont* 
stantly  in  danger.  Mary  was  equally  desirous  of  securing 
the  Romish  religion,  as  Edward  YI.  had  been  for  perpetua* 
ting  the  reformation,  and  both  had  the  same  apprehensions  in 
regard  to  their  successors.  Elizabeth,  therefore,  was  placed 
in  a  difficult  predicament,  and  in  all  probability,  she  owed 
fcer  life  to  the  policy  of  Philip.  That  prince,  on  losing  all 
bope  of  issue  by  Mary,  apprehended,  that  if  Elizabeth  were 
put  out  of  the  way,  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  who  was 
married  to  the  Dauphin,  would  assert  her  claim  to  the  throne 
of  England,  and  be  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  France. 
The  union  of  England  with  France,  was  what  Philip  had 
diefly  to  dread,  as  the  union  of  England  and  Spain  waa 
the  grand  object  of  his  political  views.  This  state  of 
a&irs  rendered  the  preserration  of  Elizabeth  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  Philip;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
he  had  formed  the  design  of  espousing  her  himself,  ia 
ease  of  Mary's  decease,  in  order  to  have  another  chance  of 
transmitting  the  united  crowns  of  England  and  Spain  to  his 
posterity. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  was,  according  to  the 
testament  of  her  father,  called  to  the  throne  by  the  unanU 
motts  voices  of  the  council,  and  of  both  houses  of  parliament* 
She  was  immediately  proclaimed  queen,  and  crowned  aboiit 
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two  months  after,  ftt  Westminster  Abbey.'  Soon 
A.  S!' 1559  ^^^  *^^  ^^'  aseended   the  throne^  she  receired 

from  Philip  an  offer  of  marriage.  Elizabeth  had 
strong  reasons  to  euUivate  the  friendship  of  the  king  of 
Spain^  to  whom  she  owed  her  life,  or,  at  least,  her  sueeession 
to  the  throne,  from  which  she  would  undoubtiedlj  have  been 
oxelnded,  had  not  the  poliej  of  Philip  counteracted  the  zeal 
of  Mary  for  the  Romish  religion,  which,  in  her  mind,  super- 
•eded  all  other  considerations.  As  Elizabeth  was  engaged 
in  a  war  against  France  and  Scotland  wftfa  an  eihansted 
treasury,  and  without  any  ally  except  Spain,  she  took  care  to 
express  the  greatest  esteem  for  Philip ;  hot  alleged  their  affin- 
ity as  an  impediment  to  their  marriage.  The  Spanish  am* 
bassador  replied,  that  his  master  would  remove  this  obstacle 
by  procuring  the  Pope's  dispensation.  Elizabeth,  finding  her^ 
aelf  thus  closely  pressed,  and  unwilling  to  give  any  affront  to 
Philip,  politely  dismissed  the  ambassador,  in  order  so  havo 
time  to  consider  the  proposal. 

Before  the  dose  of  the  preceding  reign  the  belligerent 
powers  had  entered  into  a  negociation  for  peace.  Philip 
perceiving,  from  the  changes  in  religion  that  were  taking 
place  in  England,  that  his  hopes  of  marrying  Elizabeth  were 
dtsappointed,  condaded  a  separate  treaty  with  France.  And 

Elizabeth,  finding  the  ecmtinoation  of  war  nnfav- 
A.  D.  1^.  curable  to  her  designs,  soon  after  agreed  to  a 

peace  with  France  and  Scotland  It  would  here 
be  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  terms  of  the  treaty;  and 
it  snlBces  to  observe,  that  one  of  the  principal  artieles  was, 
that  the  king  of  France  should  retain  Calais  during  the 
space  of  eight  years  and  then  restore  it  to  England.  Here 
also  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice,  that  the  French 
court  never  fulfiUed  the  treaty,  and  that  Calais  was  never  re- 
stored. 

While  the  negociations  were  carrying  on,  Elizabeth  was 
busily  employed  in  re-establishing  the  reformation.  After 
contemplating  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  reign,  this 
might  appear  a  difficult  task.  Bat  to  account  for  the  events 
which  history  records,  we  must  penetrate  beyond  the  surfaoa 
of  things.    Although,  at  this  time,  the  whole  kingdom  ap- 
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rather  tlian  their  reh'gion.'  Their  places  were  immediately 
filled  with  protestanU;  and  thus  England  was  completely  re^* 
ibrmed  within  less  than  a  year,  after  seeing  the  adherents  of 
the  reformatiob  condemned  to  the  flames.  It  is  somewhat 
astonishing  that  the  same  people,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward YI.  appeared  so  attached  to  the  reformed  doctrines, 
should,  in  that  of  his  successor,  employ  fire  and  faggot  for 
their  extirpation ;  and  that  they  who  under  Mary  burned  the 
protestants,  should,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  so  readily 
conform  to  their  opinions.  In  the  space  of  twenty«one  years 
the  English  changed  their  religion  no  less  than  four  times,  a 
cirenmstance  to  which  history  affords  no  parallel,  and  which^  ^ 
were  it  not  authenticated  beyond  (he  possibility  of  contra- 
diction or  doubt,  could  scarcely  be  credited  by  posterity. 

Elizabeth  having  accomplished  her  designs  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion, had  nothing  to  divert  her  attention  from  politics.  Her 
external  and  internal  concerns  were  almost  equally  perplex- 
ing. The  king  of  France,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  the  Pope» 
and  all  the  catholic  powers,  were  her  enemies  $  for  although  «^* 
Philip  II.  had  not  declared  himself,  she  knew  that  he  was 
far  from  being  her  friend.  And  she  had  also  to  guard  against 
the  Irish,  as  well  as  against  a  considerable  part  of  her  Eng- 
lish subjects ;  for  although  the  catholic  party  was  not  so  nu- 
merous as  formerly,  it  was  not  entirely  suppressed.  In  these 
circumstances  her  only  resources  were  the  affections  of  her 
people  and  the  wisdom  of  her  administration.  Her  chief 
minister  was  Robett  Dudley,  son  of  the  late  duke  of  North- 
umberland, whom  she  seemed  to  regard  from  capricious  mo- 
tives, as  he  had  neither  abilities  nor  virtues  to  entitle 
him  to  confidence.  But  his  deficiencies  were  amply  supplied 
by  tbe  talents  of  Bacon  and  Cecil,  the  two  persons  next  him 
in  power.  Both  these  were  men  of  great  capacity  and  inde- 
fatigable application:  they  regulated  the  finances,  and  di- 
rected the  political  measures  that  were  pursued  with  so  much 
success. 

In  a  very  short  time  it  began  to  appear.that  Elizabeth  had 
need  of  all  her  penetration,  and  of  all  the  sagacity  of  her 

•Rapin,  2.  p.  54.    Bumct,  2.  p.  396. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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ministen.  A  year  had  not  elapsed  since  her  aeeeuioO)  be- 
fore Heorj  II«  king  of  France,  discorered  his  design  of 
wresting  the  crown  from  her  head,  and  of  placing  it  on  that 
of  his  daaghter-in<law  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland.  Elixa* 
heth  was  only  a  woman,  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  bastard  r 
Mary  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Margaret,  eldest  sister  of 
Henry  VIII.  whose  will  might  be  easily  disputed  ;  and  the 
succession  having  been  still  more  embroiled  by  various  and 
OQUtradictory  acts  of  parliament,  all  these  circumstances  af- 
forded the  Scottish  queen  a  plausible  preteit  for  aspiring  to 
the  English  crown,  while,  in  consc^quence  of  her  marriage 
with  the  Dauphin,  she  might  be  supported  by  the  whole  pow* 
er  of  France.  Henry  II.  desirous  of  uniting  England  and 
Scotland  to  the  French  monarchy,  resolved  to  assert  the 
claims  of  his  daughter-in  laMr.  He  accordingly  caosed  the 
Dauphin  and  Mary  to  assume  the  titles  of  king  and  queen  of 
England,  not  doubting  that  their  pretensions  would  be  sop" 
ported  by  the  catholic  faction.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  vast 
projects,  the  French  monarch  was  taken  out  of  the  world  bj 
a  sudden  and  tragical  death.  The  design  of  uniting  the  tw<r 
British  kingdoms  to  the  monarchy  of  France,  however,  wm$ 
not  abandoned.  His  son  and  successor,  Francis  H.  being  a  mi* 
nor,  the  two  princes  of  Lorrain,  uncles  to  the  young  queen,  were 
intrusted  with  the  administration.  One  of  their  first  mea- 
sures was  to  send  2000  men  into  Scotland,  under  general  La 
Brosse,  with  orders  to  join  the  catholics  of  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  dethroning  Elizabeth.  But  this  feeble  effort 
could  produce  no  important  effect  $  and  an  English  army  be« 
ing  sent  into  Scotland,  the  French  troops  were  obliged  to 
evaenate  that  kiugdom. 

The  death  of  Francis  II.  king  of  France,  and 

A  D   1360  '— "^ 

'  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  suffix 
cientto  dispel  all  apprehensions  from  that  quarter.  His 
brother  and  successor,  Charles  IX.  had  no  demands  what- 
ever upon  England;  and  France  had  then  no  other  connex- 
ion with  Scotland  than  as  a  common  ally.  The  French 
court  was  also  divided  into  factions,  which  so  convulsed  the 
kingdom,  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  formidable  to  ita  neig^- 
boars^    Amidst  these  perpetoal  jarrings^  the  princes  ni  Lor- 
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nifty  ejafioytd  in  ttroggliDg  with  their  enemies  %t  eonH, 

were  not  in  a  condition  to  topport  the  elaims  of  their  neiety 

the  qoeen  of  Scotland.    In  eonseqaenee,  therefore,  of  this 

state  of  things,  Mary,  hj  the  ad?iee  of  her  nneles,  laid 

down  the  title  of  qoeen  of  England  $  and,  quitting  Franee^ 

retiamed  to  her  own  kingdom. 

In  proportion  as  Elizabeth  had  less  to  fear  from 
a  D  1  slit 

'  France,  she  was  sensible  that  she  had  more  to  ap< 

prehend  from  Spain.  Hitherto  Philip  II.  had  been  afraid  of 
seeini;  England  and  Scotland  united  to  France.  But  when 
that  danger  no  longer  existed,  he  became  gradually  estranged 
from  Elizabeth;  and  at  length  shewed  himself  her  most  in- 
veterate a^  well  as  most  formidable  enemy,  although  some 
years  elapsed  before  they  came  to  an  open  rupture.  From 
the  time  of  Elizabeth's  accession,  many  years  had  elapsed 
wiUiont  any  great  eyents.  The  neighbouring  states,  indeed, 
wore  not  in  a  condition  to  give  her  much  disturbance.  Philip 
II.  had,  by  his  arbitrary  measures,  driven  the  Netherlands 
to  revolt:  France  and  Scotland,  rent  by  factionii,  were  a  prey 
to  intestine  commotions,  of  which  religion  was  generally  the 
pretenee,  although  ambition  was  really  the  cause.  Philip  II. 
however,  took  every  occasion  to  shew  his  enmity  against 
Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  part,  was  determined  to  humble  the 
overbearing  and  dangerous  power  of  Spain.  He  supported 
the  catholic  league  in  France,  in  the  view  of  placing  himself 
or  his  daughter  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Elizabeth 
saw  how  dangerous  the  union  of  France  and  Spain  must  be 
to  England,  and  resolved  to  make  every  exertion  to  prevent 
its  aeeompUshment.  In  this  view,  she  supported  the  French 
monarch  against  the  efforts  of  his  rebellioos  subjects,  and 
the  revolted  Flemings  against  the  tyranny  of  Philip.  The 
queen  of  Scotland  no  longer  styled  herself  queen  of  En^ 
land  $  but  could  never  be  prevailed  mi  to  sign  a  formal  re- 
nunciation of  that  title ;  and  by  her  intrigues  with  the  catho- 
lic pnrty  in  England,  she  gave  unequivocal  proofs  of  her  in- 
Jtentioa  to  assert  her  chums  at  the  first  favourable  opportuni-^ 
ty.  In  order,  therefore,  to  frustrate  these  designs,  Elizabeth 
fomented  theeomntotions  of  Scotland,  fnd  by  promoting  the 
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reformation  in  that  kiDgdom,  she  attached  a  powerful  parij- 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  to  her  interests. 

The  troubles  by  which  Scotland  was  agitated,  during  the 
reign  of  Mary,  have  been  minutely  related  by  a  namerons 
train  of  English  and  Scottish  historians.  In  this  compendia 
nm  of  English  history,  it  suffices  to  delineate  the  outlines  of 
facts,  and  exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  causes  that  produced  the 
fatal  catastrophe  of  that  illustrious  princess,  whose  beanty 
and  misfortunes  have  been  celebrated  by  so  great  a  variety  of 
writers.  Mary  had  been  carried  so  young  into  France,  that, 
on  her  return  into  Scotland,  in  1561,  she  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  manners,  the  customs,  the  ideas  and  inclinations  of 
the  people  she  was  destined  to  govern.  At  eighteen  years  of 
age  she  was  ill  qualified  to  curb  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  with 
which  the  most  resolute  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  had  scarce- 
ly been  able  to  contend.  The  changes  in  religion  hi^d  i^lso 
excited  new  troubles.  The  reformation  was  already  estab- 
lished in  Scotland;  but  the  catholic  party  was  still  nu- 
merous and  powerful.  Mary,  herself,  was  a  rigid  catholiep, 
and  desirous  of  restoring  her  religion,  a  circumstance  whic|i 
gave  umbrage  to  the  majority  of  her  subjects.  Elizabeth 
aware  of  her  intentions  to  assert  her  claims  to  th^  throne  of 
England,  constantly  endeavoured  to  perplex  her  counsels  an4 
excite  factions  in  her  court.  The  Scottish  qneen  was  thus 
surrounded  by  rocks  and  quicksands  on  every  side.  These 
difficulties  were  rendered  more  formidable  by  her  own  indis- 
cretions ;  but  her  youth  may  plead  some  excuse  for  her  fol- 
lies ;  and  whether  she  was  gnilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her 
charge,  remains  a  mystery  which  has  baffled  the  investigation 
of  historians. 

Elizabeth  could  not  regard  the  queen  of  Scotland  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  a  dangerous  rival ;  and  she  consid- 
ered that  the  marriage  of  that  princess,  with  any  powerful 
potentate,  might  render  her  still  more  formidable.  Ono 
great  object  of  Elizabeth's  policy,  therefore,  was  either  to 
prevent  the  marriage  of  Mary,  or  to  induce  her  to  espouse  a 
person  from  whom  England  could  have  nothing  to  fear*  la 
this  view  she  proposed  her  favourite  Dudley,  earl  of  Leices- 
ter, as  a  husband  for  the  Scottish  queen.    But  Mary  -j|iad 
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already  made  lier  choiee  5  and  by  the  advice  of  Rizzio,  her 
prineipal  favourite  and  minister,  she  married  lord  Damley, 
a  Dobleman,  who,  besides  possessing  a  claim  to  the  crown  of 
ISn^Iand,  by  his  descent  from  a  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  was 
adorned  with  all  the  exterior  accomplishments  calculated 
to  seduce  the  heart  of  a  female.    In  spite  of  the  intrigaes 
of  Ellizabeth,  and  the  representations  of  many  of  the  Scot* 
tiah   nobles,  the   marriage  took  place.*     The   discontents 
of  the  Scots  were  fomented  by  the  court  of  London :  seve- 
ral  of  them  took  arms ;  but  Mary,  putting  herself  at  the 
head  of  her  troops,  obliged  the  confederate  lords  to  fly  into 
•Bn^and.    The  new  king  was  a  catholic,  Mary  was  strongly 
attached  to  that  religion,  and  these  circumstances  gave  rise 
to  a  strong  sjispicion,  th^t  a  design  had  been  formed  to  over- 
turn the  reformation  in  Scotland.    The  suspicion,   indeed, 
soon  rose  to  certainty.    The  same  year,  in  whicli 
'  this  marriage  was  celebrated,  an  interview  took 
plaee  alBayonne  between  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  his 
sister  the  queen  of  Spain.    Catharine  de  Medieis  and  the 
duke  of  Alva  attended  the  conferences.    It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  historians,  whatever  they  pretend,  should  be  ap- 
prized of  what  passes  at  these  secret  consultations  of  prin- 
ces ;  but  they  venture  to  afiirm  that,  on  this  occasion,  a  plan 
was  formed,  and  measures  were  concerted,  for  suppressing 
the  reformation  throughout  £urope.t    It  is  certain,  indeed, 
that  the  Hugonots  of  France  and  the  Flemish  protcstants 
took  the  alarm ;  and  from  that  period  may  be  dated  not  only 
the  second  civil  war  in  France,  but  also  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands.^    The  king  of  France,  at  the  same  time,  so- 
licited the  Scottish  queen  to  enter  into  the  seheme.$    Mary 
had,  therefore,  two  reasons  for  yielding  to  the  proposal,  the 
first  was  zeal  for  her  religion,  the  second  was  the  gratification 
•f  the  French  monarch,  whose  aid  she  might  want  in  her  fu- 

♦  It  appears,  however,  that  Elizabeth  was  secretly  pleased  with  the 
inarriage.  Vide  Keith,  p.  280,  &c.— Castcin,  p.  462.— Knox, 369,  &c-— 
iBuch  3S9 

t  Thuamis,  lib.  37. 

i  Hen.  \b.Chron.  An.  1565 

$  Meltil  p.  126. 
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iure  transactions  with  England.  These  considerationg  indaeed 
her  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  her  conduct,  and  to  exert  all 
her  power  and  policy  for  the  restoration  of  the  caiholie  re- 
ligion.* But  events  unexpectedly  happened  which  iliscon- 
ieerted  all  her  measures,  and  occasioned  ail  her  misfortanes. 

The  indiscreet  partiality  of  Mary  to  her  favourite  Riz- 
zio,  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  the  first  false  step  that 
led  to  her  ruin.  On  this  occasion  it  is  necessary  to  mention 
the  origin  of  a  man  whose  life  and  death  influenced  the  des- 
tiny of  many  illustrious  personages.  David  Rizzio  was  a 
musician  of  Turin.  Having  accompanied  the  Piedmontese 
ambassador  into  Scotland,  he  gained  admission  into  the 
4}tteen's  family  by  his  skill  in  music ;  and  he  soon  found 
means  to  insinuate  himself  into  her  favour.  The  office  of 
French  secretary  being  vacant,  she  conferred  it  on  Rizzio, 
who  soon  acquired  se  great  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  his 
royal  mistress,  that  every  thing  at  court  was  directed  by  his 
counsels ;  and  the  liberality  of  the  queen  enabled  him  to  via 
with  the  greatest  lords  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  richness  of  hitf 
dress  and  the  number  of  his  attendants.  It  was  with  ex* 
treme  indignation  that  the  nobles  beheld  the  power  of  this  ob- 
scure adventurer,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they 
tolerated  his  arrogance.  They  also  considered  him  as  a  dan- 
gerous enemy  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  suspected  that 
he  held  a  secret  correspondenee  with  the  court  of  Rome.t 
Nothing,  however,  could  diminish  the  partiality  of  the  queen 
to  her  minion :  she  loaded  him  with  wealth  and  favours,  and 
gave  herself  wholly  up  to  his  guidance.  Rizzio  had  exerted 
all  his  influence  in  behalf  of  lordDamley,  and  had  greatly 
•contributed  to  the  promoting  of  the  marriage,  which- was  S0 
agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  parties  but  so.  fatal  to 
their  happiness. 

Damley's  exterior  accomplishments  had  raised  him  to  the 
throne ;  but  the  qualities  of  his  mind  were  far  from  corres- 
ponding with  the  beauty  of  his  person.  His  understanding 
ywm  weak,  his  spirit  was  imperious  and  ungovernable^  and 

•  Keith  p.  331. 
t  Melvil.  p.  lOr.— Buch.  p.  340. 
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kb  iraat  of  experience  rendered  him  deaf  to   adviee.    Hit 
attachment  to  the  amtisements  and  the  vices  of  yoath  soon 
caused  him  to  neglect  the  queen.  By  degrees  he  became  care^ 
less  of  her  person,  and  a  stranger  to  her  company.*    To  a 
woman  and  a  queen  such  treatment  was  intolerable  from  a 
man  whom  she  had  made  partaker  of  her  throne.    Her  lore 
was  tamed  into  aversion,  and  in  the  company  of  Rizzio,  she 
endeavoured  to  console  herself  for  the  indifference  of  her 
husband.    The  favourite  was  continually  near  her  person^ 
and   she  made  him    the    companion  of    all  her   private 
amusements.    The  haughty  spirit  of  the  king  could  not  bear 
this  interference.    It  was  insinuated  to  him,  and  perhaps  he 
auspeeted,  that  a  criminal  correspondence  might  be  conceal* 
ed  nnder  the  mask  of  political   confidence*    Various  and 
complicated  passions  raged  in  his  breast,  and  were  fomented 
by  several  Scottish  nobles,  who  were  indignant  at  the  power 
'  and  arrogance  of  a  foreign  upstart.  A  conspiracy  was  form* 
ed,  and  measures  were  taken  for  accomplishing  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  favourite.    The  earl  of  Morton  en^ 
A.  D.  1566.  ^^^^  the  palace  with  a  hundred   and  sixty  men, 
without  any  noise,  and  seized    the  gates;  and 
while  the  queen  was  at  supper,  with  Rizzio  and  the   coon* 
tesg  of  Argyle,  the  king,  accompanied  by  lord  Ruthven  and 
others,  entered  the  room.    In  spite  of  the  struggles,  tears, 
and  entreaties  of  the  queen,  Rizzio  was  dragged  from  her^ 
by  violence  and  murdered  in  an   adjoining  apartment.    Dr. 
Robertson  has  observed,  that  one  of  the  articles  between  the 
king  and  the  other  conspirators  stipulated  the  preservatioir 
of  the  protestant  faith,  and  that  the  same  men,  who  were 
preparing  to  violate  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  morality, 
professed  the  highest  regard  for  reltgion.f    But  in  thos^ 
times  of  semi-barbarism  and  bigotry,  assassinations  and  other 
enormous  crimes  were  frequently  veiled  with  the  pretext  of 
rtligion,  both  by  protestants  and  catholics,  a  proof  that 

•  Robertson's  Hist.  Scotland, 2.  p.  9— Rapin  says  that  Mary  first 
Concehvd  an  avemon  against  the  kiiig»  her  husband*  2.  p.  71'- 
t  RobettBon's  Hist  Scotland,  3.  p.  21. 
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among  every  denotnitiation    of  christians,  unprincipled  m^tt 
can  allege  pious  motives  for  the  vilest  of  actions.* 

The  king,  however,  tittle  thought  that  his  own  tragical 
fate  was  approaching.     The  assassination  of  her  minion  in- 
creased the  aversion  of  the  queen  for  her   husband,  and  in^ 
spired  her  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.    Another  favourite  soon 
occupied  the  place  of  Rizzio,  and  succeeded  to  all  his  influx 
ence.    This  was  James  Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  by 
liis  extensive  possessions  and  numerous  vassals,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom.     Even   in  that 
turbulent  age,  he   was  distinguished  by  his  daring  ambition 
and  unprincipled  conduct ;  and   history  scarcely  recordis  tlie 
name  of  a  man  who  had  recourse  to  bolder  or  more  singular 
expedients  for  raising  himself  to  power.    In  the  time  of  the 
regency,  when  both  catholics  and  protestants  united  to  op« 
pose  the  measures  of  the  French,  who  threatened  to  bury  the 
liberties  of  Scotland  under  the  ruins  of  the  reformation,  Both- 
Vell,  although  an  avowed  protestant,  preferring  the  views  of 
his  ambition  to  the  cause  of  his  religion,  adhered  to  the 
queen  regent ;  and,  after  Mary's  accession   to  the  throne, 
amidst  all  the  factions  that  perplexed  her  reign,  he  demon- 
strated his  attachment  to  his  royal  mistress,  by  favouring 
ber  inclinations  and  supporting  her  authority.     The  young 
queen  loaded  him  with  marks  of  her  bounty :  her  gratitude 
changed  into  love :  his  complaisance   and  assiduities  which 
had  created,  continually  strengthened  her  passion ;  and  his 
immoderate  ambition  conceived  that  vast  project  which  he 
carried  into  execution  in   spite  of  many  difficulties^  and  at 
^e  expense  of  many  crimes. 
Mary  being  now  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  fixed  her 

residence  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  she 
A.  D.  1566.  ^^^  delivered  of  her  son  James,  a  prince  whos^ 

birth  was  a  blessing  to  the  whole  island.  The 
queen  of  England  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  event,  at. 
first  appeared  to  be  somewhat  disturbed  in  mind ;  but  she 
soon  recovered  her  composure,  and  accepted  the  invitation 
which  Mary  gave  her  to  be  god-mother  to  her  son. 

•  Of  tliia  numerous  instances  are  folind  in  the  histories  of  Fj-atice  ar*d 
Scotland. 
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But  ilie  birth  of  the  young  prince  operated  no  change  in 
ihe  sentiments  of  the  queen  towards  her  husband.  The  death 
•f  Rizzio  was  still  fresh  in  her  memory,  and  she  was  fre- 
quently pensive  and  dejected.  Whan  the  king  appeared  at 
•ourt,  he  met  with  little  respect  from  the  nobies,  while  Mary 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  reserve,  and  allowed  him  no 
land  of  authority.  Boihwell,  in  the  mean  while,  directed 
her  eoaneils  and  possessed  her  affections.  While  things  weri^ 
in  this  situation,  the  king  fell  into  a  dangerous  sicknesSy 
which  some  attributed  to  poison^  but,  as  Dr.  Robertson  just- 
ly remarks,  it  is  impossible^  amidst  Ijhe  contradictory  ac» 
eonnts  cf  historians,  to  decide  with  .certainty  concerning  its 
Bature  or  cause.*  The'kiog  languished  some  ii:eeks  .in  a 
dangerous  state ;  but^he  strength  of  his  constitution  at  length 
overcame  the  malignity  of  his  desease.  During  the  time  of 
his  sickness,  Mary  never  paid  him  one  friendly  visit ;  but  at 
length  when  he  began  to  recover,  she  pretended  to  feel  a  sudr 
den  revival  of  conjugal  tenderness.  She  not  only  visited  him, 
hat  depressed  for  him  an  extraordinary  degree  of  affection, 
whieh  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  credulous  husband. 
Her  letters  to  Bothwell,  however,  make  it  plainly  appear 
that  this  sudden  transition  fvom  averuon  to  love  was  all  arr 
Jtifiee  and  deceit 

The  queen,  having  employed  all  her  art  to  regain  the  con- 
fidence of  her  too  credulous  hnsband,  proposed  to  remove  him 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  under  pretence  that  he 
would  have  easier  access  to  the  best  medical  advice,  and  that 
she,  herself,  could  attend  him  without  being  abiient  from  her 
son.  The  king  suffer^  himpelf  ,to  be  tpo  easily  persuaded, 
and  was  carried  in  a  litter  io  Sdinburgfa.  The  house  assign- 
ed for  his  residence  was,  from  its  situation,  in  an  open  field, 
known  by  the  name  of  Rirk-of-field,  and  its  situation  on  a 
rising  ground  had  all  the  advantages  of  salubrious  air  to  re- 
commend it  to  a  person  recovering  from  sickness :  but,  on  tha 
other  hand,  the  solitude  of  the  place  rendered  it  extremely 
convenient  for  the  perpetratioin  of  that  crime  with  a  view  to 

*  Vide  Dr.  Robertson's  Hist.  Scoditiidt  voL  2.  p.  56^  and  sutboritic^ 
Aiere  quoted* 

vou  n,  o 
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which  it  seems  to  have  been  ehosen.  Here  Mary  attended 
the  kin^  with  the  most  assidoovs  care :  she  seldom  was  ab- 
sent ft*om  him  in  the  daj  :  she  slept  several  nights  in  the 
ehamber  under  his  apartment,  and  endeavoured,  by  every 
demonstration  of  tenderness  and  affection,  to  qoiet  any  stspi* 
cion  that  mia^ht  rise  in  his  breast.  But  while  he  was  fondly 
indulging  his  dreams  of  the  return  of  his  former  happiness, 
he  was  stamling  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  On  Sunday  the 
A  D  1567  *'**  ®**  February,  about  eleven  oVIock  at  nighty  the 
*  queen  led  Kifk-of-ficid  to  gu  to  the  palace.  About 
two  in.  the  morning  the  house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder  ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  king  had  been  previously  strangled  or 
suffocated,  together  with  a  domestic  who  slept  in  the  same 
room,  as  their  bodies  were  found  entire  in  an  adjaeent  gar- 
den. 

The  whole  kingdom  accused  Bothwell  of  this  murder,  an4 
strongly  suspected  the  queen  of  being  his  aceomplioe.  Their 
subsequent  conduct  confirmed  the  suspicion.  The  queen  pat  her 
infant  son  into  the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  resign  the  command  of  the  castle  of  Edinbargh,  which 
she  immediately  conferred  on  Bothwell.  As  the  whole  nation 
demanded  that  justice  should  be  done  on  the  murderers  of  the 
king,  Bothwell  was  brought  to  a  trial  before  a  jury  of  the 
principal  barons  of  Scotland.  On  the  day  appointed  he  ap- 
peared before  this  tribunal,  attended  by  so  numerous  a  retinue, 
that  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  condemn  and  imposaible 
to  punish  him.  Besides  a  numerous  body  of  his  fHends  anil 
vassals,  he  was  attended  by  a  band  of  hired  soldiers,  whe 
marched,  with  flying  colours,  through  the  streets  of  Edns* 
hurgh.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  Bothwell  was  ae« 
quitted.  But  the  verdict  was  far  from  gratifying  the  wiahen 
or  silencing  the  murmurs  of  the  people.  Bvery  eircumstanee, 
indeed,  of  the  trial*  gave  grounds  fbr  suspicion,  and  eieited 
indignation.  All  the  measures  of  Bothwell  having  been  so 
for  successful,  he  resolved  to  push  forward  his  ambitious  de« 
signs  As  a  preparatory  step,  he  procured  Mary's  assent  to  aa 
act  which  provided,  in  the  most  ample  manner,  for  the  security 
of  the  profestant  religion,  hoping,  by  that  measure,  to  dimin- 
ish the  popular  indignation  incurred  by  his  crime.    Soon  af- 
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ler  be  i«vited  all  the  noblei  to  an  entertftinment,  and  having 
•arriMiaded  the  h#U9e  with  armed  men,  he  declared  to  the 
company  his  intention  of  marrying  the  queen)  and  demanded 
(heir  approbation  of  the  match)  which  he  said  was  not  leas 
acceptable  to  their  sovereign  than  hoaonrable  to  himself. 
His  friends,  who  were  privy  to  his  schemes  and  devoted  to  his 
interests^  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  at  what  he  had 
pri^^ed :  others,  who  dreaded  his  exorbitant  power,  and  had 
observed  the  qaeen^s  growing  affection,  were  wilting  to  make 
a  merit  of  assenting  to  a  measure  which  they  could  not  d^« 
feai.  In  fine,  partly  by  promises  and  partly  bj  terrour,  Doth* 
well  prevailed  on  all  that  were  present  to  subscribe  a  paper, 
tamiaining  a  declaration  of  hts  innocence,  recommending  him 
to  the  queen  as  the  most  proper  person  for  her  husband,  and 
promising  to  support  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  against 
all  opposition. 

A  few  days  after  this  transaction  Mary  went  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Stirling  on  a  visit  to  her  mm.  Bothwell  having 
now  Iffought  his  schemes  to  maturity,  assembled  his  follow- 
ers, and  marching  out  of  Edinburgh  with  1000  horse,  met 
the  ^ueen  on  her  return,  dispersed  her  slender  train  witliont 
resistance)  seized  on  her  person,  and  conducted  her  a  willing 
captive  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar.*  Both  the  queen  and  Both- 
well  thought  it  expedient  to  use  this  appearance  of  force.  It 
afforded  her  an  excuse  for  her  conduct ;  and  she  flattered  her- 
self that  while  she  could  plead  that  her  marriage  was  the  ef- 
fect of  constraint  rather  than  choice,  her  reputation  would 
suffer  less  among  both  her  subjects  and  foreigners.  The 
Qext  step  of  Bothwell  was  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  wife ; 
a  proeess  for  this  purpose  was  carried  on  at  the  same  time 
before  protestant  and  catholic  judges,  before  the  former  in  the 
court  of  commissaries,  and  before  the  latter  in  the  spiritual 
court  of  the  acrchbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The  authority  of 
Bothwell  had  greater  weight  than  the  justie%  of  his  cause^ 

*  Mdville,  who  was  in  her  retinue,  aiid  was  made  prisoner,  says,  that 
she  shewed  neither  tcrxx>r  nor  surprise.  And  the  officer  by  whom  he 
was  seixed  told  him  that  all  was  done  by  the  queen's  consent.  Mclv.  p« 
158. 
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itnd  in  both  the  protestant  and  eatholic  eourtii  the  setttenee  of 
divoree  was  pronounced  with  the  same  indecent  and  suspi^* 
•ions  precipitaney. 

As  soon  as  this  infamous  affair  was  concluded,  Bothwell 
broufi^t  the  queen  to  Edinburgh.  She  appeared  in  the  eourt  of 
cessions,  and  declared  that  she  was  now  at  lirbertyyand  intended 
to  take  Bothwell  for  her  husband.  The  marriage  which  ha4 
so  long  been  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  the  motive  of  hla 
^  crimes  was  pobliekly  solemnized  aeeordiii|^  to  the 

A.  U.  1567.  rights  of  the  protectant  religion  bj  the  bi'ifaop  of 
Orkney,  and^  on  the  same  day  it  was  celebrated  in 
j^rivate  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  Romisk 
church.  One  thing,  howeyer,  was  still  wanting  to  the  conv- 
pletion  of  his  plan  t  the  queen  had  resigned  her  son  to  the  ^ 
custody  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  and  all  the  address  and  authority 
of  Bothwell  could  not  prevail  on  that  nobleman  to  deliver  the 
young  prince  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who  was  so  stronglj^ 
suspected  of  having  murdered  his  father. 

RDthwellf  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the  elevation  to 
which  he  had  raised  himself  by  hiis  crimes.  The  disgrace* 
ful  events,  which  had  taken  place  in  Scotlasd,  had  excited 
nniversal  indignation  throughout  Europe.  They  were  re- 
garded, by  foreigners,  as  a  mark  of  infamy  on  the  character 
€t  the  nation,  and  (he  Scots  were  reproached  as  men  equally 
regardless  of  the  reputation  oftheir  queen  and  the  honour  ^ 
their  country.  These  reproaches  roused  the  nobles,  who  had 
hitherto  been  amused  by  the  artifices  of  Bothwell,  or  intimi- 
dated by  his  power.  A  considerable  body  of  them  entefeil 
into  an  association,  the  objects  of  which  were  the  protection 
of  the  young  prince  and  the  dissolution  of  the  queen's  mar- 
riage. On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  confederacy,.  Mary 
issued  a  proclamation,  requiring  her  subjects  to  taJce  arm* 
and  attend  her  husband ;  but  her  orders  were  slaekly  obeyed. 
The  confederates  carried  on  their  preparations  with  bettet 
success ;  and,  having  raised  a  considerable  body  of  troops, 
they  entered  Edinburgh  witholit  opposition,  and  were  joined 
by  the  citizens.  In  the  mean  while,  Bothwell  havirfg  assem- 
bled his  vusals  and  dependents  at  Dunbar,  he  and  the  queea 
put  themselves  at  their  head^  and  marched  with  a  fatal  speed 
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to  decide  the  quarrel.  On  the  first  intelligenee  of  their  ap- 
proaeh  the  confederates  advanced  to  meet  them.  The  qneea 
and  her  hoshand  had  drawn  op  their  forees  on  the  gronnd 
which  the  English  had  formerly  oecnpied  at  the  hattle  of 
Pinkey.  The  numbers,  on  each  side,  were  nearly  equal  $ 
hat  the  queen  plaiiriy  perceived  the  disinclination  of  her 
troops  to  fight  in  her  cause.  She  endeavoured  to  animate 
them  by  promises,  menaces,  and  tears,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
and  such  were  the  symptoms  of  fear  and  disaffection,  which 
perraded  the  army,  that  it  would  ha^e  heen  madness  to  risk 
an  engagement  In  these  circumstances  the  queen  demand- 
ed a  parley.  The  confederate  lords  insif>ted  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage  as  the  condition  of  peace  ;  and  Bothwell 
pereeiving  that  his  affairs  were  desperate  gallopped  off  the 
field  with  a  few  followers.*  This  fatal  reverse  happened 
just  one  month  after  the  marriage  which  he  had  accomplish* 
ed  by  the  most  horrible  crimes. 

•  Although  the  remaining  pait  of  BothweH's  life  has  not  the  most  dis- 
tant relation  to  the  histoiy  of  England,  the  curiosity  of  the  reader  will 
aaturally  render  hiffl  inquisitive  concerning  the  fate  of  this  extraordinary 
man.    His  first  flight  was  to  his  own  esute  at  Dunbar.    He  then  escaped 
to  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands.    Hunted  from  pUice  to  place,  desert- 
ed  by  bit  friends,  and  accompanied  only  by  a  few  letMers  as  desper- 
ate  as  himself^  he  armed  a  few  small  resaels  which  he  had  brought  Irom 
Dunbar,  and  attacking  every  vessel  that  fell  in  bis  way,  he  endeavoured 
to  support  himself  and  his  followers  by  piracy.    A  squadron  being  tent 
out  against  him  some  of  his  vessels  were  taken,  the  rest  were  dispersed, 
and  Bothwell,  with  one  single  ship,  was  obtiged  to  fly  towards  Kon»*ay. 
On  that  coast  he  attacked  a  vessel  richly  laden  t  hut  the  Norwegians 
conufig  in  armed  boats  to  its  assistance,  Bothwell  and  all  his  crew  were 
taken  prisoners.    During  the  space  often  years  he  suffered  all  the  hard- 
ships of  a  rigorous  imprisonment,  without  ever  being  able  to  procure  any 
mitigation  of  bis  fate.    Melancholy  and  despair  deprived  him  of  reason, 
and  he  ended  his  days  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.    '*  Few  men  ever 
accomplished  their  ambitious  projects  by  worse  means,  or  derived  from 
them  less  satisfaction.    The  early  part  of  his  life  was  restless  and  enter- 
prising^ full  of  dangers  and  vicissitudes.    His  enjoyment  of  the  grandeur 
to  which  he  attained  by  bis  crimes,  was  extremely  short,  embittered  by 
much  anxiety,  and  disquieted  by  many  fears.    In  his  latter  years,  he  suf- 
fered the  most  intolerable  calamities  to  which  the  wretched  are  subject, 
and  from  which  persons,  who  have  moved  in  so  high  a  sphere,  are  coni- 
Udtdy  exempted.**    Bobfertson't  Hist.  Seotbuid,  a,  p.  115^  &c. 
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After  Bathwell  retired,  Mary  surrendered  to  tke  eonfeder* 
atesy  and  wag  eendueted  to  Edinborgh,  amidst  ths  exeerationsy 
of  the  people.  She  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  eas^  of 
(^Loehleviu,  where  she  was  kept  a  elose  prisoner.  Theqoeeii 
of  England,  on  reeeiving  inteliigence  of  this  event,  dispateh- 
ed  ThrogmortoD  as  ambassador,  with  powers  to  negoetatB 
both  with  Mary  and  the  eonfederates.  His  instruetions  dis- 
played a  remarkable  solieitude  for  Mary's  liberty,  and  even 
for  her  reputation*  On  the  bare  professions  of  Elizabeth  lk« 
tie  relianee  ean  be  plaeed  $  but  the  choiee  of  an  ambassador 
so  devoted  to  the  Scottish  queen,  affords  some  grouml  to  think 
that,  on  this  oeeasion,  her  solicitude  was  sincere.  Her  good 
offices,  however,  were  ineffectual.  The  eonfederates,  after 
various  consultations  on  the  subject,  obliged  Mary  to  resign 
the  crown  to  her  infant  son.  The  earl  of  Murray  was  declar- 
ed regent  of  the  kingdom  $  and  a  few  days  after, 
A  D.^i56r.  ^^c.y^^ii'ig  prinee  was  solemnly  crowned  in  the  prea- 
enee  of  all  the  nobles  of  the  party,  attended  by  a 
numerous  eoneourseof  people. 

But,  in  times  of  civil  discord,  public  opinion  is  fluctuating, 
and  events  are  often  contrary  to  expectation.  The  elevation 
of  Murray  to  the  regency  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  all ; 
and  his  distant  and  haughty  deportment  offended  several  of 
the  nobles.  The  queen's  faction,  which  seemed  to  be  totelly 
suppressed,  began,  to  revive,  and  was  secretly  favoured  bj 
some  who  had  hitherto  zealously  concurred  with  the  confeder- 
ates. 

At  this  favourable  juncture,  Mary  having  gained  the  brother 
of  her  keeper,  escaped  from  prison  to  the  surprise  and  conster- 
nation of  her  enemies.  Her  friends  immediately  flew  to  arms, 
and,  in  a  few  days,  her  court  was  filled  with  a  splendid  train 
of  nobles,  accompanied  by  such  numbers  of  followers  as  formed 
an  army  of  six  thousand  men.  In  their  presence  she  revoked 
her  resignation  of  the  crown,  which  the  nobles  of  her  party 
declared  to  be  illegal  and  void,  as  having  been  extorted  hj 
fear.  And  an  association  was  formed  for  the  defence  of  her 
person  and  authority,  signed  by  nine  bishops,  nine  earls^ 
eighteen  lords,  and  many  gentlemen  of  distinction. 

In  this  dangerous  exigency,  the  regent  concerted  his  roeas- 
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orM  with  priidenee  and  acted  with  yigoiir.    He  f  oon  drew 
together  his  adhereDts  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom^ 
and  resoired  to  hazard  a  battle.    Mary  was  equally  desirous 
of  bringing  the  affair  to  a  speedy  deeision.    In  her  sitnation 
no  resolution  eoold  have  been  more  imprudent.    Her  eanse 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground ;  and  she  had  reason  to  expeet 
support  from  Franee.    She  had  mneh,  tlierefore,  to  hope^  and 
her  enemies  mneh  to  fear  IVom  the  protraction  of  the  war. 
But  the  rashness  of  Mary,  in  resolving  to  fight,  was  not  great* 
erthan   the  misconduct  of  her  general  in  the  battle.    Their 
fatal  temerity  led  them  to  attack  the  regent  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion among  gardens  an^  enclosures,  where  they  could  derive 
no  advantage  from  the  superior   number  of  their  cavalry  : 
their  ranguard  rushing  impetuously  forward,  and  leaving  the 
main  body  far  behind,  was  soon  broken,  and  the  route  became 
general.*    Mary  viewed  from  an  eminence  what  passed  in 
the  field  with  emotions  not  easily  to  be  described.    When 
she  saw  the  army,  which  was  her  last  hope,  thrown  into 
irretrievable  confusion,  she  began  her  flight  with  the  utmost 
eonotematioD,  and  made  no  stop  till  she-reaehedtbe-abhey  of 
Dundrenaa^  in  the  county  of  Galloway,  sixty  miles  from 
the  field  of  battle.    Here  she  began  to  reflect  on  her  situa- 
tion ;  and  her  fears  impelled  her  to  adopt  a  measure  which 
proved  the  most  onfertunate  of  her  whole  life*    Thjs  was 
her  retiring  into  England,  where  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have 
promised  her  such  a  reteption  as  was  due  to  a  qttcen.t  Such 
a  stepy  however,  might,  on  several  accounts,  have  appeared 
rish  and  dangerous*   Mary  was  conscious  of  having  endeav* 
oared  by  her  intrigues  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  and  to  advance  her  pretensions  to  the  English 
crown.    Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  had  constantly  sup- 
ported Mary's  rebellions  subjects,  and  fomented   all  the 
trsttbles  in  which  her  aflEairs  had  been  involved.    From  these 
considerations,  it  appears  that  the  Scottish  queen  was  guilty 
sf  a  great  act  of  imprudence  in  throwing  herself  into  the 

I      *  Mehr  Mem.  p.  181.    Bach,  lib  19. 

t  Csmden,  p  489.  This  author  says  that  EH^abeth  promised  Maiy 
not  only  an  asylum,  bat  also  assistance.  But  Rap'm  gives  no  credit  ts 
that  part  of  the  story.    Tide  Bi^.  3  p.  83. 
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hands  of  a  prineess,  who,  Imth  from  inelination  and  interest, 
was  her  enemy.  The  danger  of  sneh  a  step  was  so  elearlj 
seen  by  lords  Herries,  Fleming,  and  others  of  her  attendants, 
that  they  eonjured  her,  even  on  their  knees,  not  to  eonfide  m 
the  promises  or  generosity  of  Elizabeth.  Bot  Mary  was  ia 
a  perplexing  siAnation.  8he  dreaded  to  fall  a  seeond  timo 
into  the  hands  of  her  exasperated  snbjeets :  to  escape  int» 
Franee  was  almost  impossible :  England,  therefore,  was  tha 
only  asylum  that  her  destiny  seemed  to  aiford.  Imperiona 
cirenmstanees  thos  direeted  her  fatal  ehoiee.  In  spite  of  the 
,  entreaties  of  her  friends,  she  embarked  in  a  fishing  boat  at 
'.  '-^-^  Kirkudbright,  and  with  about  twenty  attendants,* 

^    A.  fiJxses,  1<^^^^  ^^^  following  day  at  Workington,  in  Cum- 
berland, from  whence  she  was  eondueted  with 
every  mark  of  respeet  to  Carlisle. 

This  digression  eoneeming  the  affairs  of  Scotland  appear* 
ed  necessary,  in  order  not  only  to  exhibit  the  series  of  eyenta 
hy  which  the  queen  of  England  got  possession  of  the  per- 
son of  so  dangerous  a  riral,  but  also  to  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  in  what  degree  Mary  is  entitled  to  the  commisseration 
ef  posterity.f  Her  beauty  and  her  misfortunes  have  render* 
ed  her  famous  in  history,  and  there  never  was  a  prineesa 
whom  different  writers  have  been  more  solieitons  to  eodemn 
er  exculpate.  Religions  prejudice,  and  respeet  for  the  fiuni- 
ly  ef  Stuart,  ave  the  causes  ef  this  variety  ef  sentiment  Al* 
■lost  all  the  Roman  catholic  writers  that  treat  of  these  af- 
fiurs,  endeavour  to  prove  that  Mary  was  innocent  of  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  and  ascribe  that  crime  to  the  earl  of 
Hurray ;  and  in  this  they  are  supported  by  Camden,  a  pre* 
testant  historian  of  great  reputation.  But,  it  must  be  eh* 
eerved,  that  Camden  wrote  his  annals  after  her  son  Jamea 
had  ascended  the  English  throne.  Buchanan,  on  the  contra* 
ry,  plainly  asserts  that  Bethwell  committed  the  murder,  with 

*  Spotswood,  p.  217.    Andersun's  Collect.  toL  4  p.  3,  Sec* 
f  For  more  particular  details  and  investigatioiiSv  Tide  Buchanan,  Keitfa* 
Melytl,  Camden,  Knox,  Anders.  CoOect.  &c.    Among  more  modem  hi«- 
torians  consult  Rapin*s  Hist  England,  vol.  2.  p.  69,  83,  and  Bohotsov^ 
Hist.  ScotlaQd,vol.  t  p.  356.  to  toI,  2.  p.  130. 
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Jfary't  tpprobatmi,  and  MehriUe  inljpiilip  Ot^  mn^^ 
4hoa|;h  io  less  positive  tenns  W.hcAher  llai^  was  §aUij  «r 
M9l,  is  therefore  known  only  to  the  seaseher  of  Jiennts^  kat 
U  m  evident  thai  a  ^arietgr  of  eireninstanees  aonmr  .li»  tnra 
Ahe  balanee  against  her  in  Uie  mind  of  the  impartial  iw|niear^ 
and  great! J. diminish  the  horror  which  Elizabeth^s  tondHetis 
Mherwiae  eakniated  to  exeite.^ 

M«rj9>oQ  her  arrival  in  England,  wrote  a  Jong  ;latler  io 
^ke  queen,  representing  her  distressful  sitnaAion,  imd  imfior- 
ing  protection  and  aid.    An  affiiir  so  nneomaiDO  and  aoiinea- 
peeled^  demanded  the  attention  of  Elizabeth  and  lier  eonnaii. 
Three  dilTereni  resolutions  migiitJiaTe  been  talceo  with  re. 
gard  to  the  fogitive  queen :  the  first  was  to  i^inftate  her  on 
her  throne  $  the  second  to  iiemain  neuter  between  -ber  and  her 
iflnl|jects,.and  onty  to  offer  ker  aa«syhim.  widi  liberty  to  oetiae 
into  any  other.eountry ;  the  third  was  to  detain  her  in  England* 
Saeh  of  these  was  pscoposed,  and  its  probable  eonseqaeiaH 
invesligafted  with  the  jaost  minute  aeenraey  by  Elisabeth  and 
:her  ministew.    The  first  might  ^ha?e  seemed  the.most  genar- 
^ua^the  oeeond  would  have  been  the  most  equitable;  bait 
generosity  and  justice  do  not  always  direct  the  determiaa- 
.iions  of  cabinets.    Elizabeth  regarded  her  own  seenrily  as 
onpertor  to  every  .other  consideration.    She  was  not  ignoraat 
.that  the  restoiation  of  Mary  to  her  throne  would  render  her 
jnore.powerful  than  she  had  :been  hefere  her  expulsion ;  And, 
.as  the  giAtitnde  of  princes  is  seldom  strong  or  lasting,  ai«- 
gard  to  her  aim  interests  might  «ibae  her  oUigationsto  her 
heoefactress  fh>m  her  juemory,  and  prompt  her  to  revive  her 
otwn  pretensions  to  the  English  crown.*    To  sniEsr  her  to  re- 
turn without  assistance  to  Scotland,  or  to  retire  into  Fsaace 
mi|^t  be  equally  dangerous.    In  the  former  ease  her  party  in 
Scotbnd  wonId.revive,jaid Asingle  victory  might  render.h^r 
uiore  formidable  than  ever  to  Blizaiieth.  The«dai^geronsaon- 
sequencfs.of  suffering  her  to  take  refuge  in  France  were  stiU 
UHire  ohvious.  Honour,  friendship,  and  policy,  would  prompt 
Charles  IX.  to  loud  his  assistance  towards  restoring  his  sis- 

^  Bamet  says  this  was  her  first  intentioa.    Hist.  Ref.  2  416 
VOL.  U.  P 
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ter-in-law  and  ally  to  her  throne.  In  that  case,  Elizabeth 
would  gee  a  Freneh  army  overawing  the  Scots,  and  ready  t» 
enter  her  kingdom ;  and,  at  the  Grst  favourable  opportunity^ 
the  princes  of  Lorrain  might  resume  their  ambitious  pro- 
jects, and  England  might  be  invaded  by  the  united  forces  of 
France  and  Scotland.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  the  detention 
of  the  Scottish  queen  could  satisfy  the  cautious  policy  of 
Elizabeth.  Such  a  measure,  indeed,  was  calculated  to  excite 
the  indignation  of  Europe ;  but,  in  balancing  opposite  incon- 
veniences, Elizabeth  and  her  council  considered  this  as  the 
least  dangerous,  and  accordingly  adopted  the  resolution  that 
seemed  the  most  expedient,  although  the  least  conformable  to 
honour  or  equity. 

In  order  to  dissemble  her  views,  and  colour  her  proceed- 
ings with  an  appearance  of  justice  and  honour,  Elizabeth 
made  great  professions  of  friendship  to  the  captive  qneen, 
hut  refused  to  see  her  till  she  had  exculpated  herself  from 
the  charges  with  which  she  was  branded.  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  examine  the  affair,  and  conferences  for 
that  purpose  were  oppened  at  York,  where  the  regent  of  Scot- 
land appeared  in  person,  accompanied  by  eleven  deputies. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk and  some  of  the  Scottish  lords,  the  regent  brought  no 
accusation  against  the  queen.  The  regent,  was  then  invited 
to  London,  and  new  commissioners  were  appointed.  A  new 
examination  took  place  at  Hampton  court,  but  with  no  better 
success.*  Opposing  interests  and  intricate  cavils  prevented 
a  fair  investigation,  and  Mary,  by  suddenly  revoking  the  com- 
mission given  to  her  deputies,  and  excepting  against  the  Eng- 
lish commissioners,  unless  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassa* 
dors  were  joined  with  them,  put  a  stop  to  (he  proceedings, 
'i'he  purpose  of  Elizabeth  was  answered,  as  the  affair,  being 
left  undecided,  afforded  her  a  pretext  for  detaining  Mary  as 
a  prisoner.  And  throughout  the  whole  business,  the  dissi- 
mulation of  Elizabeth  appears  to  have  been  carried  to  a 
(eight  which,  although  frequently  equalled,  has  never  been 

*  Leslej-'s  NcgDt.  p.  24. 
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eiceeded  in  any  seeiie  of  political  intrigue.*  Dnr- 
1568  I58r  ^^B  ^^^  ^^^E  8p<^cc  of  eighteen  years^  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  exhibits  a  long  series  of  political  in** 
trigaes,  plots,  and  conspiracies,  which  repeatedly  endangered 
her  life,  and  at  length  proved  fatal  to  that  oi  the  Seottisli 
qaeen,  whose  ruin  was  not  less  owing  to  the  ill-jndged  ef- 
forts of  her  friends,  than  to  the  malevolence  of  her  enemies. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  expected  by  her  means  to  ascend 
the  English  throne,  privately  negociated  a  marriage  with 
Mary,  and  she  attempted  to  break  off  that  which  she  had 
contracted  with  Bothwell.  His  hopes  were  chiefly  founded  on 
the  intrigues  of  Rome,  and  the  arms  of  Spain  ;  but  the  spies 
«f  Elizabeth  discovered  all  his  plans.  The  duke  was  in 
consequence  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  exe- 
coted.  Although  the  duke  was  a  protestant,  and  died  in  the 
profession  of  that  religion,  yet  it  has  been  generally  suppos- 
ed, that  the  restoration  of  the  catholic  religion  was  to  be 
the  price  of  the  assistance  which  he  was  to  receive  from  the 
Pope  and  the  king  of  Spain.  On  the  scaffold,  however,  he 
declared  that  he  never  had  such  an  intention.f 

This  unsuccessful  attempt  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Mary^ 
served  only  to  rivet  her  chains.  From  this  time  she  wag 
more  strictly  guarded,  and  no  person  was  permitted  to  see  her 
bat  in  the  presence  of  her  keepers.^  Mary  still  conceived  hopes 
from  foreign  alliances.  A  new  conspiracy  was  formed,  in  which 
Anthony  Babington,  a  young  gentleman  in  Derbyshire,  was  one 
of  the  most  active  agents.  Six  desperadoes  were  to  assassinate 
Elizabeth :  Babington,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  men,  was  to 
liberate  the  Scottish  queen ;  and  the  duke,  of  Guise,  together 
with  the  prince  of  Parma,  were  to  invade  England.^  This  plot, 
like  all  the  rest,  was  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  Eliza- 

*  For  the  particulars  of  these  aFairs,  viile  Camden  Ann. — Melv.  Mem« 
*— and  among  modem  writers,  Robert.  Hist.  Scotland,  vol.  2. 

f  Although  the  duke  made  this  declaration  on  the  scaffold  and  declar- 
ed>  at  his  last  momentSi  his  stedfkst  adherence  to  the  protestant  religion, 
Rapin,  perhaps  a  little  too  rashly,  supposes  the  design  of  restoring  the 
catholic  worship.    Vol.  3.  p.  lOL 

t  Stripe's  Mem.  2.  p.  5a 

i  Camden^  p.  515. 
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teeth's  mliiistcrinr,  tftfd  the  yigilatnee  of  ber  spies ;  and  fourteen 
Off  the'  eonsphtLtore  we^e  scrrested,  tried,  condemned,  and  ex^ 
e'i^ated.  If  is  &ighly  probable,  (bat  Efizabeth  and  her  coun^ 
til  badprevioiisfj  detertninea  to  put  the  qneen  of  Seots  i^ 
death  on  the  itf st  plausibfe  pretext  Her  eladm  to  the  erowtt 
of  England  rendetetf  her  a  rallying  pbint  to-  all  that  was  dis- 
ftlTeeted  to  Elizabeth's  government,  to  all  that  were  desirous 
of  innovation,  arid  to  desperadoes  of  every  description  who 
might  hope  to  derive'  soine  advantage  from  the  troubles  of  the! 
state.  And  ais  her  life  Appeared  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  Elizabeth,  It  wa^  determined  to  take  this  opportU' 
nity  of  piitting  her  to  death  with  the  forms  of  justice.  Porfy^ 
two  members  of  parliament,  and  five  Judges,  were  sent  to  the 
castle  of  l^otheHingfiy,  where  Maty  wa»  confined.  Befont 
this  tribunal  the  Scottish  queen  was  brought  to  her  trial,  and 
alihougb  she  protested  against  its  authority,  yet  she  made  a 
defence,*  It  is  eerfairf  that  they  had  no  rfgbf  to  try  the  sove^' 
feign  0^  a  fot^ign  kingdotti  ^  and  hei^  process  watf  carried  oil 
with  only  &  shew  of  equity.  She  eovstantly  denied  having 
taken  any  part  in  the  eonspimey  againsi  Elizabeth's  life ; 
but  she  indirectly  ot^ned  that  slie  had  not  refused  the  offer 
of  foreign  assistance  in  order  to  proeore  her  liberty.  It  wonM 
Ul  useless  (o  enteih  into  the  pufticolars  of  this  trial.  Tho 
death  af  Mary  was,  witbout  doubt,  predetermined.  It  sntt- 
€€n,  therefor^,  to  say,  that  she  wa9  condemned,  and  beheaded 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  her  prison.  In  her  last  moments, 
ibe  displayed  an  undaunted  fortitude,  and  declared  that  she 
died  in  the  catholic  faith.  .  Elizabeth  carried  on  her  distim* 
lilatioa  to  the  ladt ;  and  by  her  indirect  and  contradictory 
orders^^  so  managed  the  afl&ir,  as  to  throw  the  blame  of  this 
tragedy  tfn  Davison,  the  secretary  of  state.  On  hearing  of 
Mary's  executiou,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  shewed  every 
token  of  an  bnmoderate  grief.  She  drove  the  privy  counsel- 
lors out  of  her  presence,  and  wrote  an  apology  to  the  king  of 
Scotland,  in  order  to  exculpate  herself  of  the  Uame  of  hu 
motheFli  execution^  whieh  she  calls  a  ^  miserable  aeeident 

*  For  accounts  of  Mary's  trial|  Tide  Thuanu8,]ib.  86,  and  Cam.  f. 
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tfettt  iktut  happened  contrary  to  her  intenlioiis.''*    Davisoik 
wa»  eited  to  appear  in  the  Star-ehamber  to  answer  to*  the 
•harge  of  disobedience.    It  was  alleged  against  hint,  that 
the  qneen,  neyer  intending  that  Mary,  althoagh  eondenned, 
shonld  he  pot  to  death,  had,  for  the  preventing  of  dangers, 
eomntaaded  a  warrant  to  be  made  ool  and  eonmitted  it  to 
his  eare  and  secrecy  $  hot  that  he  had  communicated  it  to  the 
privy  council,  and  put  it  in  eiecution  without  her  knowledge. 
SnppoSittg  this  to  have  been  the  case,  the  eonnsellors  were 
not  less  in  fault  than  the  secretary,  who  had  acted  only  ae- 
eording  to  their  direction.    Davison,  however,  was  made  the 
only  sacrifice :  he  was  condemned  to  be  lined  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  daring  the  queen's  pleasure. 
A  judicious  historian  conjectures,  that  if  any  preclpitataon 
took  place  in  respect  of  the  execution  of  the  Scottish  queen, 
it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Burfeigh,  Walsingham,  and  a  few 
others,  who  had  acted  so  openly  against  her,  as  to  have  rea- 
aoB  to  fear  that  they  should  be  totally  ruined  if  she  shouM 
OTcr  ascend  the  Bnglish  throne.t    But  all  the  transactions 
relating  to  this  unfortunate  princess,  are  involved  in  the  oh' 
seurity  of  mysterious  intrigue-t    This  only  is  eertain,  that 
she  fell  a  victim  to  political  interests.    The  death  of  the 
Seottuh  queen  has  impressed  on  the  character  of  Elizabeth 
«  stain  which  neither  her  dissimulation  nor  the  prosperity  of 
her  reign  could  ever  wash  away.    But  although  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary  could  not  be  justified  by  any  national  law,  and* 
must  be  considered  only  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  yet,  iv 
taking  a  more  enlarged  view  of  divine  and  universal  equity, 
Blisabeth  seems  to  have  been  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
providence,  for  inflicting  punishment  on  a  criminal  whom  hu- 
man laws  could  not  reach.  IHiile  we  lament  the  misfortunes 
of  Mary,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  if  the  schemes  of  her 
and  her  friends  had  succeeded,  Elizabeth  would  have  met 

*  Bspin,  2.  p.  133. 

fnndsl*!  notes  en  Bspiii,  2.  p.  183.  note  2. 

t  The  coriotts  leader  may  peruse  Camden'i  Aim,  of  Ellz. — Mel.  Mem. 
And.  Collect.— Strype's  Mem.—Burnet's  Hist  Ref.— Thcanus  Hist,— 
Boduoufca. 
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with  no  milder  a  fate.  We  are  too  readj  to  censure  and  eou^ 
deron  the  actions  of  princes,  without  considering  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  situations  in  which  they  often  are  placed,  and 
to  sympathize  with  the  unhappy,  without  considering  that 
their  misfortunes  arc,  for  the  most  part,  the  effects  of  their 
follies  or  crimes,  and  that  if  success  had  crowned  their  pro- 
jects and  efforts,  they  would  have  shewn  as  little  mercy 
as  they  experienced.  In  the  contests  of  those  who  are 
regarded  as  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  history,  one  must 
rise  and  another  must  fall :  the  issue  is  only  their  chance  in 
the  lottery  of  ambition:  those  who  are  unsuccessful  are 
seldom  entitled  to  a  high  degree  of  commisseratioh ;  but  may 
often  be  considered  as  instances  of  the  retnbute  justice  of 
providence. 

The  long  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  had  been  consumed  in  ncgoeiations  and  political 
intrigues  abroad  and  at  home.  The  queen  had  sent  a  body  of 
troops  to  assist  the  Flemings  in  their  revolt  against  Spain  ; 
but  under  the  specious  pretext  of  preventing  them  from 
throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  France.  Philip  pre* 
tended  to  be  satisfied  with  this  excuse ;  but  he  returned  the 
favour  by  fomenting  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  which,  however, 
was  not  productive  of  any  considerable  effect.  In  England 
one  plot  succeeded  another,  with  a  rapidity  of  which  few 
reigns  have  afforded  any  examples.  But  such  was^he  ean«> 
tious  vigilance  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  that  every 
conspiracy  againt  her  crown  and  her  life  was  timely  discov- 
ered. These  plots,  in  which  the  catholics  were  always  eon* 
cerned,  occasioned  several  severe  laws  to  be  made  against 
them;  and  in  some  instances,  they  were  rigorously  executed. 
But  in  persecuting  the  catholics,  Elizabeth  was  impelled  hy 
political  not  by  religious  motives.  In  the  beginning  of  her 
reign,  she  had  set  them  an  example  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion, which  it  would  have  been  their  interest  as  well  as  their 
duty  to  imitate.  The  payment  of  the  pensions  assigned  to 
the  monks  at  the  dissolution  of  the  mor^steries  was,  at  that 
time,  totally  neglected,  and  many  of  those  unhappy  men^ 
who  had  been  educated  in  solitude  and  ignorance,  Mere  stan-- 
ing  in  old  age.     Elizabeth  being  informed  of  their  distressful. 
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ftituatioD,  ordered  that  their  pensions  should  be  paid  with 
punctuality^  together  with  all  arrears  unjustly  detained.  But 
the.  multiplied  plots  against  her  throne  and  her  life,  impelled 
her  to  commence  a  rigorous  persecution  against  the  catholics. 
Among  other  seyere  laws  enancted  against  those  of  that  per* 
suasion,  all  catholic  priests  were  ordered  to  depart  the  realm 
within  forty  days,  their  return  subjected  them  to  the  penalties 
of  high  treason,  and  the  harbouring  of  them  was  declared  to 
be  felony.  Thus  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  catholics 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  were  retaliated  on  them  in  the 
days  of  her  sister  Elizabeth.  Such  are  the  effects  produced 
by  blending  religion  with  polities,  and  making  it  an  engine 
for  exciting  commotions  in  the  state. 

Elizabeth  had  sent  troops  into  the  Netherlands 
'  to  support  the  revolted  Flemings  %  but  no  direct 
war  had  yet  taken  place  between  England  and  Spain,  al- 
though there  had  been  repeated  acts  of  hostility.    The  cele* 
hrated  Drake  amassed  immense  wealth  by  plundering  the 
Spajiish  ships    and  settlements  in  his  memorable  voyage 
round  the  world.*    And  Philip  sent  a  small  body  of  troops 
into  Ireland  to  eicite  a  rebellion  in  that  country.    They 
were  joined  by  a  few  Irish  ;  but  they  were  soon  compelled  to 
surrender.    The  English,  however,  tarnished  their  success  by 
their  cruelty.    Under  the  pretence  of  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing  them  prisoners,  they  put  the  Spaniards  to  the  sword,  and 
hanged  the  Irish.    An  English  fleet  had  been  sent  out  in 
1686,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  who  captured  St.  Jago,  one  of  the  Cape 
Yerd  islands,  as  also  the  city  of  St.  Domingo,  in  Hispaniola, 
and  the  town  of  Carthagena,  in  the  province  of  Terra  Fir- 
ma,   besides  burning  the  settlements  of    St.  Antonio  and 
Bt   Helena,  in  Florida,  and  returned  to  England  with  a 
booty  valued  at  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterjing.    But  the 
Dutch  did  not  receive  from  the  aid,  which  Elizabeth   had 
famished,  all  the  benefit  that  they  expected.    The  earl  of 
iticeester,  the  general,  aimed  at  the  dictatorship  of  the  coun- 

^  Drake  returned  from  his  celebrated  voyage  round  the  world  in  1686. 
He  was  the  first  Engtishman  thatcircuixmavigated  the  globe: 
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try,  whieh  lie  went  to  defend  $  and  on  the  eoin|iIaiDto  of  tfce 
Btate8  ¥fUB  reeailed  by  Elisabeth  after  a  eampaign  in  whiA 
be  had  performed  nothing  <^  momeBt.  But  bis  ej^peditmi 
was  rendered  memorabk  by  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sido^, 
who  was 'killed  in  an  potion  near  Za^ben,  and  wbose  aame 
as  a  aoMier  and  a  poet  is  illnstrions  in  the  annals  vt  thoae 
times.*  Leieester,  however,  was  sent  a  seeond  time  into  the 
Ketherlandsy  where  he  resamed  his  former  projeets.  But  the 
states,  having  diseoTered  his  designs,  eommitted  the  eommand 
«f  their  forces  to  prinee  Mauriee  of  Nassau.  Leicester  see- 
ing himself  distmstedby  the  states,  is  said  to  have  formed 
the  design  H»f  surprising  the  town  of  Leyden.  But  the  sebeme 
being  diseovered,  all  eorrespondenee  eeased  between  fabn  syql 
the  states;  and  Elizabeth  finding  it  nP4sessary  to  reeal  bin, 
appointed  lord  Willo^gfaby  commander  of  the  English  troops 
IB  tbe  Netherlands. 

These  are  tbe  chief  .military  transactions  w^ch  had  bith- 
«rto  taken  place  in  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  after  the  exeea- 
4ioD  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  the  war  with  Spain  assumed  ja 
more  serions  aspect  That  princess  had  trans£^rred  to  tbe 
ISpanisb  monarch  her  :pretensions  to  the  crown  of  EnglanJ. 
But  Philip  bad  also  another  claim,  which,  in  that  lOge^  was 
«af  eqoal  or  superior  weight.  After  the  death  of  tbe  Seot- 
4isb  qneen,  Philip  was,  by  bis  descent  from  John  of  Qaqnt, 
^ittke  of  Lancaster,  the  aearest  catholic  heir  to  the  £i|§^i4b 
/«rowB.  Many, a  war  has  been  undertaken  and  many  Almg- 
Jom  invaded  under  less  specions  pretences  $  and  Philip,  like 
most  other  princes  and  statesmen,  never  wanted  argmnents 
to  jastify  whatever  seemed  conducive  to  .his  .interests.  In 
arder  to  support  his  pretensions,  he  equipped  in  tbe  portft  of 
%ain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  a  fleet  wbieb  be  eidlfd 
the  invincible  armada.  It  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  tbjwty 
ahips,  carrying  2630  large  pieces  of  brass  cannon.t  On  board 
af  this  fleet  were  embarked  19,285  soldiers,  besides  Srl^O  oea- 
men,  and  2088  galley  slaves;  and  the  whole  was  commwdtd 

•  Sip  Pliilip  Sidney,  being  mortally  wounded  irr  that  cngigemcnt,  died 
>on  tlie  17th  October,  1586. 

tStrypc,5.  p.519,&c: 
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)»y  tlie  duke  of  Medina  Coeli.*  The  duke  of  Panna,  the 
greatest  eomniaiider  of  the  age,  was  to  embark  ivith  an  army 
of  abo^e  thirty  thousand  men,  as  soon  as  the  armada  shoold 
arrive  on  the  Flemish  eoast.  The  whole  armament  was  then 
to  proceed  to  England :  the  fleet  was  to  be  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames ;  and  the  duke  of  Parma,  after  land- 
ing the  army,  was  to  march  directly  to  London.  Since  the 
Norman  conquest,  England  had  never  seen  so  formidable  an 
armanient  approaching  her  shores.  Elizabeth,  however, 
was  not  unprepared  for  the  attack.  8he  had  caused  all  the  sea- 
ports to  be  fortified,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  above  a  hundred 
sail.t  In  the  size,  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  ships,  her 
fleet  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  the  command 
was  given  to  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  high  admiral  of 
England,  who  was  extremely  expert  in  maritime  affairs ;  and 
his  vice-admirals  were  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  the 
best  naval  officers  of  the  age.  Henry  Seymour,  second  son 
of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  was  stationed  off  the  coast  of 
Flanders  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  the  duke  of  Parma. 
For  the  land  service,  about  seventy-six  thousand  infantiy, 
and  three  thousand  cavalry^,  were  divided  into  three  armies, 
in  order  to  guard  the  southern  coasts,  and  to  cover  the  me* 
tropolis.  Every  county,  also,  had  a  body  of  militia  well 
armed  and  disciplined,  so  that  in  case  that  the  enemy  had 
landed  the  English  would  have  had  a  great  superiority  of 
force.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  troops  were,  at 
that  time,  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the  duke  of  Parma  was 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  that  any  age  or  country  had  ever 
prodnced.    From  these  considerations  a  battle  seemed  haz- 

*  Hie  command  had  been  given  to  the  Marquis  de  Fanta  Cruz,  an 
able  and  experienced  seaman  ;  but  he  dying  before  the  fleet  was  ready 
to  sail,  the  duke  of  Medina  Ccdi  was  i4)pointed  admiraL 

t  Camden,  p.  543.     Stow,  p.  749. 

\  The  small  number  of  caTalry  mustered,  on  this  occasion,  must  here 
strike  the  reader.  But,  at  this  time,  horses  were  extrtmely  scarce  in 
England*  and  the  breed  unimproTed :  except  in  the  stables  of  persons  of 
high  distinction,  there  were  no  horses  fit  for  the  army,  and  about  3000 
was  the  whole  number  that  could  be  collected.  Camp.  PoUt.  Suiv.  2. 
p.  193. 
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ardotts;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved,  that  if  the  Spaniards^ 
effected  a  landing,  the  country  should  be  laid  waste  beforvr 
them,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  procuring  any  subsist- 
ence except  from  their  fleet. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1688,  the  invincible  armada  sailed  ont 
df  the  Tagus.  But  it  had  not  been  many  days  at  sea  before 
it  was  dispersed  by  a  storm.  The  scattered  ships  being  re- 
assembled and  repaired,  the  duke  of  Medina  Coeli  sailed  on 
the  12th  July  from  Corunna.  On  the  19th  the  Spanish  fleet 
entered  the  channel,  and  on  the  ^th  appeared  in  sight  of 
the  English,  who  let  it  pass  in  order  to  follow  it  before  the 
wind.  Several  desultory  actions  took  place,  in  which  the 
Spaniards  gained  no  advantage.  The  Spanish  admiral 
steered  for  the  Flemish  coast,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  em- 
barkation of  the  duke  of  Parma.  But  while  the  Spaniards 
lay  at  anchor  off  Calais,  the  English  admiral  sent,  in  th* 
night,  eight  fire-'ships  into  the  midst  of  their  fleet.  As  sook 
as  the  Spaniards  perceived  their  approach  they  instantly  cut 
their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea,  and  their  fleet  was  totally 
dispersed.*  Some  of  the  ships  stood  to  the  north,  several  of 
the  others  were  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  Flanders  and  Zea- 
land. Some  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Zealanders.  The 
duke  of  Medina  Cceli  now  seeing  it  impossible  to  execute 
his  project,  steered  to  the  north ;  and  after  being  pursued  hj 
the  English  till  he  had  passed  the  frith  of  Edinburgh,  he 
sailed  round  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  return- 
ed to  Spain  with  only  sixty  ships,  the  miserable  remains  of 
that  formidable  fleet  which  the  arrogance  of  Phihp  Ymt 
stiled  invincible. 

From  this  period  England  may  date  her  naval  superiority, 
which,  although  it  has  often  been  disputed,  has  still  been 
preserved  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  every  competitor.  The 
English  now  shewed  the  Spaniards  that  they  could  attack  as 
well  as  defend.  Drake  and  Norris  with  an  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  burned  the  town  of  Vigo,  and  plundered  sever- 
al places  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal*  But  in' 
this  expedition  they  lost  six  thousand  of  their  men  by  siek- 

•  ride  Camden,  p.  543  to  547, 
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Bess,  and  although  th^ir  hooty  was  eonsiderable,  it  was  hard* 
ly  sofficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  eqaipment*  The 
Engflish,  however,  under  different  eokdmanders,  harrassed  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  settlements,  and  eaptared 
many  of  their  ships  that  were  bringing  home  the  rieh  pro* 
dace  of  the  American  mines.  In  France,  Elizabeth,  by  giv- 
ing assistance  to  Henry  IV.  eonnteraeted  the  ambitious  de- 
signs of  Philip,  who  had  formed  the  project  of  nnitipg  that 
kingdom  *  to  Spain,  or  at  least  of  placing  his  daughter 
Isabella  on  its  tlirone.t  Philip  seeing  his  plans  every  where 
diseoneerted  by  Elizabeth,  resumed  his  project  of  invasion. 
But  the  queen,  resolving  not  to  wait  the  attack,  sent  out  a 
formidable  armament  against  Cadiz,  where  the  Spaniards 
were  making  vast  preparations.  The  English  fleet  was  com* 
.manded  by  the  high  admiral  Howard,  and  the  earl  of  Essex 
was  general  of  the  land  forces.^  This  expedition  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  brilliant  success :  the  English  appear- 
ing unexpectedly  before  Cadiz,  destroyed  the  ships  in  the 
harbour,  and  then  took  and  plundered  the  city.  Twelve  huu- 
.dred  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  or  sunk  in  the  sea.  Two 
galleons  were  taken  by  the  English :  thirteen  ships  of  war, 
eleven  large  vessels  freighted  for  the  Indies,  with  all  the  war- 
like stores  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  England  or  Ireland 
were  destroyed.  The  loss  which  thte  Spaniards  sustained  on 
this  occasion  was  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  ducats, 
which,  in  that  age,  was  considered  as  an  enormous  8um.$ 

Though  Elizabeth  was  now  triumphant  abroad,  yet  domes- 
tic affairs  continued  to  create  disturbances  which  embittered 
the  last  years  of  her  reign.  The  earl  of  Tyr-ouen  or  Tyrone, 
an  Irish  chieftain  of  great  power  and  influence  in  that  country, 
had  long  set  at  op*en  defiance  the  authority  of  Elizabeth, 
and  had  at  length  induced  the  whole  province  of  Monster  to 

•CMftden,  p  555.— Rapiii,  Z  p.  138. 

t  itouuik  Ab  Chron.  An.  Benuilt  calls  this  princess  Claht  Eagenia. 
Her  name  was  Clam  IsabeUa  Eugenia. 

t  ttie  fleet  saQed  from  Plymouth  on  the  3d  June,  X596, 

i  Tbe  eari  of  Essex  proposed,  m  a  counc'd  of  war.  to  keep  possession 
of  Cadiz ;  b.ut  tbe  general  deaire. of  returning  to  England  caused  thepn- 
posal  to  be  rejected.    Bapin2*p-  146. 
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join  in  his  reTolt.  The  whole  island,  indeed,  seemed  ready  to 
shake  off  the  English  yoke;  and  the  queen  and  her  eouneil 
pereeired,  that  without  -vigorous  measures,  Ireland  would  be 
inevitably  lost.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  send  out  an 
aetive  general,  with  an  army  suffieient  to  suppress  the  rebel* 
lion,  and  the  eommand  was  given  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  whose 
history  forms  no  inconsiderable  feSture  in  that  of  Elizabeth's 
reign. 

Robert  D^Evereux,  earl  of  Essex,  was  of  a  noble  and  an- 
eient  family,  originally  settled  at  Evereux,  in  Normandy,  fron 
whence  its  surname  was  derived.  This  nobleman  was  young, 
aetive,  handsome,  witty,  and  eloquent :  his  genius  was  bold 
and  enterprising,  his  manners  were  elegant,  and  his  views  as- 
piring and  ambitious  :  in  the  field  and  at  eoort  he  ever  ap- 
peared with  superior  lustre.  Elizabeth  had  long  shewn  him 
marks  of  favour  which  seemed  to  indicate  something  more 
than  esteem :  in  the  masks  which  were  performed  at  courts 
the  queen  and  the  earl  were  generally  coupled  as  partners  ; 
and  although  she  was  upwards  of  sixty,  and  he  not  half  so 
old,  the  flatteries  of  the  world  and  her  own  vanity  caused  her 
to  forget  their  disparity  of  age.  His  interest  in  the  queen *s 
heart  promoted  his  interests  in  the  state :  and  he  soon  acquired 
an  ascendancy  in  the  councils.  But  his  arrogance,  in  the  end, 
proved  the  cause  of  his  'ruin.  In  a  debate  concerning  the 
choice  of  a  person  to  be  sent  to  Ireland,  the  earl  being  nnable 
to  bring  her  to  his  opinion,  turned  his  back  with  such  an  air 
of  contempt,  that  the  queen,  provoked  at  his  insolence,  gave 
him  a  box  nn  the  ear.  The  earl  immediately  clapping  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  swore  that  he  would  not  have  suffered  such 
an  indignity  from  Henry  Y III.  and  instantly  retired  from  court. 
The  lord  privy  seal  sent  him  a  letter  expostulating  with  him 
on  his  conduct,  and  advising  him  to  ask  pardon  for  his  offence. 
Essex  returned  an  answer,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  queen  in 
such  disrespectful  terms  as  could  only  tend  to  widen  the  breach 
At  length,  however,  he  made  his  submission,  and  was  not 
only  readmitted  to  favour,  but  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland. 

The  designs  of  the  earl  of  Essex  have  never  been  clearly 
developed.    By  the  affability  of  his  manners  he  was  become 
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the  idol  of  the  people,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  solkited 
the  eofflmand  in  Ireland  in  order  to  ^in  the  affections  of 
the  soldiery,  and  have  an  army  devoted  to  his  serviee--* 
About  the  end  of  Mareh  he  departed  for  Ireland 
'  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  three  hundred  horse,  a  more  formidable  foree  than 
the  English  had  ever  before  sent  to  that  island.  The  earl, 
however,  performed  nothing  of  moment ;  and  instead  of  at- 
taeking  Tyrone  he  eoneluded  a  tmee  with  that  rebel  ehief. 
6neh  eonduet  had  been  so  little  expected  from  a  general  who 
had  ever  been  distinguished  by  his  activity  and  enterprising 
spirit,  that  the  court  began  lo  suspect  him  of  ill  designs ; 
and  his  enemies  spared  no  pains  to  foment  these  suspicions. 
Essex,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  returned  to  England  to 
justify  himself  without  asking  leave  of  the  queen.  On  hb 
arrival  he  was  arrested,  and  after  being  tried  before  a  spe- 
cial commission,  and  found  guilty  of  disobedience,  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  during  the  queen's  pleasure-  The 
earl  received  this  chastisement  with  so  much  humility,  that 
the  queen,  whose  affection  for  him  was  not  extinguished, 
left  him  entirely  at  liberty,  and  only  forbade  him  to  appear 
at  court.  His  impatience,  however,  tfoon  precipitated  him 
into  dangerous  projects.  His  house  became  the  rendezvous 
of  all  who  were  disaffected  to  the  queen  and  her  ministers. 
These  proceedings  could  not  be  kept  secret,  as  his  enemies 
had  spies  who  frequented  his  house,  watched  all  his  ac- 
tions, and  reported  his  words  with  malicious  aggravation. 
Among  other  expfcssions  some,  either  true  or  forged,  were 
capable  of  making  him  forfeit  for  ever  the  aflfection  of  the 
queen.  She  was  told  that  the  earl  had  said  ^^  she  was 
grown  an  old  woman,  and  no  less  crooked  and  distorted  in  her 
mind  than  in  her  body.'*  Such  words  could  never  be  forgiv- 
en by  Elizabeth.  Although  she  was  now  verging  toward 
seventy,  she  could  not  bear  to  be  thought  either  old  or  ugly ; 
and  to  express  a  contempt  for  her  person  was  the  surest  way 
to  forfeit  her  favour. 

The  earl  of  Essex  having  composed  a  council,  consisting 
9f  the  earl  of  Southampton  and  some  others  of  his  parti- 
zans,  it  was  resolved  to  seize  the  person  of  the  queen.    But 
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finding' thflt'fhe  plot  was  diseorered,  ke  rushed  oat  lh>m  his 
bonse  into  the  Strand*  with  aboot  three  hundred  of  his 
IHends,  and  marched  into  the  eity^  hoping  to  be  supported 
by  the  citizens.  Finding  that  no  one  joined  him,  he  resolr. 
ed  to  return  to  his  house ;  but  on  coming  to  Lndgate  he  found 
chains  drawn  across  (he  street,  and  a  body  of  soldiers  posted 
to  oppose  his  passage.  Bssex  and  his  partisans  attacked 
them  sword  in  hand,  but  without  success.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  force  his  way,  he  retreated  to  Queenhithe,  where  he 
look  boat  with  a  few  of  his  foUowers,  the  rest  being  disper- 
sed, and  went  to  his  own  house,  which  was  immediately  af- 
ter invested  by  the  lord  i^dmiral.  The  conspirators  being 
summoned  to  surrender,  they  answered,  that  their  intention 
was  to  die  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  the  lord 
Sands,  in  particular,  represented  to  the  earl  of  Essex  that 
it  was  more  honourable  to  fall  by  the  sword  than  the  ax.  But 
the  earl,  suddenly  changing  his  mind,  surrendered  on  condi- 
tion of  civil  treatment  and  a  legal  trial,  and  that  Aston,  a 
presbyterian  minister,  should  be  sent  to  comfort  him  in  pri- 
son. The  principal  conspirators  were  conveyed  in  boats  to 
the  Tower ;  the  rest  were  committed  to  different  prisons. 
The  earls  of  Bssex  and  Southampton  were  shortly  after 
brought  to  trial  and  condemned  to  die  as  traitors.  Influenced 
by  the  admonitions  of  Aston,  the  minister,  Essex  appeared 
very  penitent,  and,  through  the  fear  of  damnation,  not  only 
confessed  his  guilt,  but  named  aU  the  persons  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy,  some  of  whom  had  never  been  suspected.  On 
Feb  95  ^^^  **^  appointed  for  his  exetstition,  the  queen  ap- 
A.  d/i601.  P«w*d  irresolute.  She  sent  to  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  to  countermand  the  execution,  but  pres- 
.tjntly-after  ordered  him  to  proceed.  This  irresolution,  pre- 
tended or  real,  has  afforded  matter  for  a  number  of  plays 
and  romances,  in  which  Elizabeth,  although  in  her  sixty- 
eighth  jear,  is  represented  as  struggling  between  love  and 
anger ;  and  some  of  these  tales,  formed  in  the  imagination 
of  writers,  have  been  adopted  in  history.    Her  hesitation, 

■«  house  was  near  Tempk  Bar,  in  the  place  now  occupied  by  0»Eiw 
•urty  Essex  street. 
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ftowever,  did  not  save  this  mifortiiiuite  and  n&taated  noble- 
■uui:  the  eoold  not  bnt  resent  kis  eontemptnons  ingratitode; 
and  ike  feand  his  life  ineonsistent  with  her  safety.  He  was 
therefore  beheaded  pursuant  to  his  sentenee,  and  died  with 
erery  mark  of  sincere  eontrition.* 

Thus  ended  the  life  and  the  projects  of  the  celebrated  eaii 
•f  Bssex-^rojeets  that  were  never  folly  known;  but  what-- 
ever  they  were,  nothing  eonld  be  worse  concerted  than  the 
plan  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  this  nobleman,  notwithstanding  his  brilliant  qualities, 
was  not  endowed  with  the  calm  prudence,  and  patient  perse- 
Terance,  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  undertak- 
ings. He  seems  to  huTe  been  more  the  knight-errant,  than 
the  general  or  statesman.  His  whole  conduct  through  lifo 
shews  him  to  hare  been  fickle.  Tain,  hanghty,  and  impa- 
tient ;  and  the  implicit  confidence  which  he  placed  in  the 
minister  whom  he  chose  for  his  spiritnal  guide,  indicates  that 
he  was  tinctured  with  fanaticism,  which  caused  nmrshal  Bi-^ 
ron  to  obserre  that  his  behaTionr  at  his  death,  would  have 
been  more  becoming  in  a  monk  than  a  soldier.f 

After  the  death  of  this  faToarite,  Elizabeth  is  said  to 
haye  appeared  pensive  and  melancholy.  She  survived  him 
only  two  years ;  and  historians  forgettii^ip  that  oM  women 
most  die,  represent  her  sorrow  for  his  tragical  exit  as  the 
cause  of  her  dissolution.  Other  cireumstanees,  however^ 
concurred  to  wound  her  feelings.  In  regard  to  public  affairs, 
her  reign  was  prosperous  to  its  conclusion.  The  naval  war 
against  Spain  was  continued  with  success,  and  the  famotis^ 
Irish  rebel,  the  earl  of  Tyrone,  was  compelled  to  make  hi^i 

^  Tiie  earl  of  Southampton  was  kept  in  prison,  and  at  lengtli  pardon- 
ed; onl/  a  few  of  the  other  conspirators  were  executed,  the  rest  were 
punished  by  fines,  &c. 

t  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  design  of  the  carl  of  £ssex  was  to  de- 
throne Elizabeth,  and  to  place  the  king  of  Scotland  on  the  throne ;  and 
that  be  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  that  monarch.  Nothing  of  thisr* 
however,  is  certain.  It  seems  rather  that  the  earl  had  only  intended  to 
make  use  of  James's  tide,  in  order  to  ruin  Ehzabcth,  and  then  to  set  the 
frown  on  his  own  head,  as  he  co?dd  trace  his  descent  from  Edward  171 
Vide  Rapin,  3.  |K  149  and  1527 
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flabmission.      Bttt,  notwithBtanding    the  proBperity  of   her 
^vernment,  Elizabeth  had  the  mortification  to  see  heraei£ 
grossly  negleeted   by  most  of  her  eoortieniy  who  jodgin^y 
from  her  age  and  declining  health,  ti|at  she  had  not  long  to 
live,  eonrted  with  emulation  the  favoar  of  the  king  of  8eot<- 
land,  the  presumptive  heir  to  her  crown.  After  having  named 
that  prince  as  her  successor,  she  expired  in   the 
A? IX  1«)3  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fourth  of 
her  reign. 
In  the  annals  of  Europe,  we  scarcely  find  a  crowned  head 
whose  character  has  been  more  variously  depicted  than  that 
of  Elizabeth.    Religions  prejudice  has  been  the  chief  cause 
of  this  difference  among  historians.    The  catholics  repre- 
sent her  as  the  greatest  of  tyrants,  the  protestants  regard  her 
as  the  paragon  of  sovereigns.    Both  parties  have  earned  too 
far  their  censure  and  their  applause.    She  possessed  a  sound 
judgment  and  extensive  erudition,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.*    Her  whole  conduct,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  reign,  shews  her  to  have  been 
a  consummate  politician.     She  was  completely  mistress  of 
the  art  of  dissimulation,  an  art  so  necessary  to  the  ntlen  of 
mankind.    But  her  dissimulation  was  exercised  for  the  pre- 
servation of  her  crown  and  the  prosperity  of  her  kingdom^ 
rather  than  for  the  invasion  of  the  property  of  her  neigh- 
bours.   Her  art  of  government,  and  the  whole  system  of  her 
polities  consisted  of  three  leading  maxims,  from  which  she 
was  never  known  to  deviate.    These  were  to  secure  the  af- 
fections of  her  subjects,  to  be  frugal  of  her  treasures,  and  to 
excite  dissensions  among  her  enemies.    In  all  these  mea- 
sures she  succeeded  to  her  wish.     By  her  economy  she  gain- 
ed the  love  and  confidence  of  her  people  $  and  her  parlia- 
ments never  withheld  those  subsidies  which  they  knew  would 
be  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Her  frugality,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  her  from  keeping  a  brilliant  court.  On 
the  contrary,  her  skilful  economy  enabled  her  to  display  a 

•  She  shewed  M.  de  Coligpion  a  Latin  translation  of  some  of  the  trag 
edies  of  Sophocles,  and  of  two  of  Demosthcnes's  orations  vil.ioh  was 
ber  own  perfonnance,  as  abo  a  Greek  epigram  of  her  own  conipo5<ln^ . 
IlenatiU  Ab.  Chron.  An.  I6O0. 
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splendoDf  kaA  magnificence  whieh  revived  the  idea  of  the 
times  of  chivalry.  Elizabeth  was  greater  in  her  public  than 
in  her  private  character  $  and,  notwithstanding  her  exeellent 
sense,  she  had  never  the  discernment  to  discover  her  want 
of  beauty.  Her  vanity  in  this  respect  remained  undiminished 
by  age ;  and  to  flatter  her  charms,  even  on  the  verge  of  sev^ 
enty,  was  the  surest  method  of  gaining  her  favour.  Her 
morals  have  sometimes  been  the  subject  of,  perhi^,  ground- 
less censure,  and  sometimes  of  fulsome  panegyric,  both  which 
have  been  lavished  on  her  character  by  prejudiced  historians. 
Her  affections  Ibr  her  male  favourites  has  been  represen^d 
by  her  panegyrists  as  purely  platonic,  while  those  who  in« 
dnige  in  sarcasm  shrewdly  observe  that  her  extreme  partiali- 
ty for  the  handsomest  men  of  her  court,  although  they  had 
no  other  merit,  indicated  a  taste  for  pleasures  not  merely 
ideal*  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  that  although  she  delight- 
ed in  seeing  lovers  at  her  feet,  she  rejected  or  evaded  every 
proposal  of  marriage,  and  would  never  yield  to  the  solieitaf 
tions  of  the  parliament  for  that  purpose.  As  to  her  religion 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  was  a  protestant ;  but  her 
seal  seems  to  have  been  as  much  the  effect  of  policy  as  of 
persuasion.  She  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  per- 
seeution ;  but  this  religions  intolerance  was  the  vice  of  both 
catholics  and  protestants  in  that  fanatical  age.  This  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  'Confounding  religion  with  politics  $ 
for  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  considerable  number 
of  catholics  were  put  to  death  in  Elizabeth^s  reign,  yet  there 
was  scarcely  one  but  what  suffered  fbr  treasonable  plots^nd 
conspiracies.  In  the  first  eleven  years  of  her  reign,  not  one 
catholic  was  persecuted  for  religion.*  But  at  length  she  de- 
parted from  her  tolerant  principles,  and  became  a  furious 
persecutor  not  only  of  the  Romanists,  who  had  exasperated 
her  by  repeated  provocations,  but  also  of  such  protestants  as 
dissented  in  some  points  from  the  established  church,  and 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Puritans.  In  the 
year  1582,  a  statute  was  enacted  by  the  parliament,  subject- 

*Sixty4wo  priests  suffered  death,  and  fifty-five  wei^  banished  in  the 
next  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reig^.    Camden,  p.  649. 
VOL.    11.  R 
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img  to  «  p^inalty  of  twenty  poinds  per  montb,  those  who  aW 
seated  themselves  from  their  parish  ehurebes  on  the  daya 
appointed  for  divine  serviee.  And  another  act  of  1593^ 
snbjeeted  all  sneh  oflfenders  to  imprisonment  until  they  eoR* 
Jbrmed  to  the  established  ehureh :  if  they  refused  they  wera 
to  be  banished  the  realm,  and  deemed  guilty  of  felony  if  they 
returned^  Thus  was  seen  established  in  England  the  moa- 
strons  phonomenoik  of  a  protestaat  inquisition;  and  the 
severities  which  then  began  to  be  exercised  on  the  non-eoB« 
formists  produced  terrible  effects  in  the  sueeeeding  re^pm. 
Nor  was  she  less  jealous  of  her  temporal  than  of  her  spiri- 
tual authority.  In  polities,  as  well  as  in  religion,  Jier  max* 
ims  of  government  were  arbitrary ;  and  she  frequently  ia- 
timidated  parliament  by  imprisoning  the  membety.*  Her 
vices,  however,  were  those  of  the  times ;  and  her  system  or 
politics  was  well  adapted  to  her  cirenmstances.t  Notwith« 
standiu^  her  faults,  which  were  not  few  in  number,  the  king* 
dom  flourished  and  grew  formidable  under  her  administra- 
tion.  And  England  ranks  Elizabeth  among  the  greatest  of 
her  monarehs. 

The  character  of  the  English  nation,  during  this  peri^,  is 
more  worthy  of  attention  and  praise  than  that  of  the  prin« 
cess  who  swayed  the  sceptre.  It  exhibits  the  glorious  and 
interesting  spectacle  of  a  people  emerging  from  barbarity  to 
civilization,  from  ignorance  to  science  and  learning.  The 
vices  and  virtues,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  nation,  de* 
pends  in  part,  but  not  wholly  on  the  disposition  of  the  8ove« 
reign.  Many  eauses  must  concur  to  produce  these  important 
eflects.  It  was  not  owing  to  Elizabeth  alone  that  England 
owed  its  rising  prosperity.  This  was  an  age  in  which  a  new 
illumination  had  just  been  diffused,  and  a  new  spirit  of  ad^ 
venture  excited  throughout  Europe.  The  revival  of  learning, 
and  its  dissemination  by  printing,  had  enlightened  the  minds 
of  the  people :  the  reformation  had  given  rise  to  independence 

*  •  Millar's  Hifit.  Eng.  Gov.  2.  p.  454. 

f  Mr.  Hume  says  that  Elizalieth  possessed  every  power  except  that  of 
imposing  taxes,  and  compares  her  government  to  that  of  Turkey.  Hume 
Bist.  Eng.  vol.  5.  Appendix.  Thi8,howeyert  is  a  tnigfr^kf  j  PJ^«|ijw.»h  ^ji^ 
not  powess  the  power  of  legislation. 
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irf  ibragliC;  and.  the  diseoveiy  of  America  had  eiiended  the 
sphere  of  comnereial  speevlation.  England  "was  noit  among 
the  natioBft  that  first  profited  by  this  eoneurrenee  of  faToora- 
Ue  eireumstanee ;  but,  amidst  the  general  resnseitation  of 
Earope,  she  ^nld  not  remain  long  in  a  state  of  apathy.  In 
the  reign  of  EliEabeth,  the  people,  as  it  were  by  a  sodden 
impulse,  began  to  eiert  all  their  native  vigonr,  and  genius  put 
forth  all  its  powers.  An  increasing  eommeree  produced  an 
ininx'of  wealth  and  a  naval  strength^  by  which  Eos^and  ac- 
quired greater  power  than  she  had  ever  derived  from  the  for* 
Jtign  conquests  and  splendid  victories  of  her  celebrated  kings. 
The  successfoJ  voyages  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  ex- 
cited a  general  emulation.  The  English  fitted  out  expedi- 
tions for  discovering  a  north-western  passage  to  China,  and 
Ihoogh  they  failed  of  attaining  that  object,  their  voyageSi 
were  the  means  of  opening  new  channels  of  eommeree. 
Drake  and  Cavendish  eircumnavigated  the  globe.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  at  his  own  expense,  led  a  colony  to  New  Eng- 
land. The  eompMiy  of  Russia  merchants  undertook,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Casar  Ivan  Vassilievitz  11.  to  open  a  trade 
through  Russia  by  Astrachan  and  the  Caspian  Sea  into  Per- 
sia ;  but  the  war  between  the  Turks  and  the  Persians,  and 
the  robberies  (tf  their  caravans  by  the  banditti  of  those  na- 
tions, put  a  stop  to  this  commercial  adventure.*  Several 
trading  companies  were  incorporated :  among  these  was  the 
Turkey  company  and  the  famous  East  India  company,  which 
has  since  subjected  the  Ganges  to  the  Thames,  and  carried 
the  English  conquests  beyond  those  of  Alexander.f  A  cele- 
brated historian  severely  censures  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth 
in  erecting  these  commercial  monopolies.^  But  in  the  infancy 
of  trade,  when  capitals  were  small,  these  mercantile  associa- 
tions, with  exclusive  grants,  were  deemed  necessaiy.or  at  least 
highly  beneficial. 

Bxtenial  eommeree  was  not  more  assiduously  cultivated 
than  internal  manufactures.  Great  numbers  of  Flemings, 
whom  the  tyranny  of  Philip  U.  drove  from  their  own  coun- 

*  In  one  of  these  expeditiong  Capt  John  Davis  discovered,  in  the  yei^ 
1585^  the  Straits  which  bear  his  name. 

t  The  Bast  India  Company  was  incorporated  0eoembsc  31>  1599. 

t  Home,  voL  5th  Append. 
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try,  foopd  an  asylum  in  England,  and  amply  repaid  the  pro- 
teetion  which  they  foand  by  the  arts  whieh  they  introdoeed 
and  the  industry  which  they  propagated.  It  would,  indeed, 
he  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  manufactures  and  me- 
chanical arts  that  were  introduced,  invented,  or  improved 
during  this  period.  Industry  and  commerce  enriched  the 
people :  agriculture  was  improved :  the  feudal  system  be- 
gan rapidly  to  disappear  $  and  the  influx  and  diffusion  of 
wealth  excited  and  disseminated  a  spirit  of  liberty  which 
gradually  produced  the  present  happy  and  free  constitution 
of  this  kingdom. 

Among  the  glories  of  this  reign  must  be  reckoned  the  flour- 
ishing state  of  learning.  Some,  indeed,  have  considered 
this  period  as  the  Augustan  age  of  literature  in  England, 
and  one  of  onr  most  eminent  critics  seems  to  favour  the  opin- 
ion.* It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  English  nobility  were 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  learned  languages.  The 
queen,  herself,  possessed  an  ample  stock  of  classical  erudi- 
tion, and  many  of  the  ladies  of  her  court  understood  both 
Latin  and  Greek.  But  notwithstanding  the  high  authoritj 
above  quoted,  the  most  celebrated  English  writings  of  that 
age  will  not  bear  in  smoothness  and  elegance  of  stile  a  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  eighteenth  century.t  Some  Eng- 
lish writers  of  that  period,  however,  do  honour  to  their  coun- 
try. Among  these  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Hooker,  author  of 
the  famous  work  on  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  hold  a  distinguish- 
ed rank.  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  applied  him- 
self assiduously  to  reform  the  corruptions  of  stile.  And  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  Essex  contributed  to  the  refinement  of 
the  English  language.  Of  the  poets,  two  especially  attract 
our  attention  :  Spencer  is  famed  for  his  ^^  Fairy  Queen  :^ 
Shakespear,  by  his  theatrical  pieces,  has  fixed  the  admira- 
tion of  posterity.  Francis  Bacon,  lord  Verulam,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  philosophers  that  any  nation  or  age  has  ever 
produced.  He  combined  all  the  powers  of  learning  and 
genius.  He  freed  philosophy  from  the  jargon  of  the  schools, 
and  fixed  it  on  rational  principles. 

*  Vide  Dr.  Johnson's  pre&ceto  his  dictionary. 

IDr.  JobiuKm  thinks  that  the  English  language  has  not  Kceired  any 
real  improrement  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.    Frefiwe  to  dictionaiy. 
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£lizabvth,  during  her  life,  would  never  permit  the  diseui- 
flion  of  any  quei tion  relative  to  the  sueeession.  On  tbe  ap« 
proaeh  of  death,  however,  she  nominated  James,  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  eonfirmed  her  verbal  declaration  by  her  last  testa- 
ment. James  I.  therefore,  united  in  his  person  every  daim 
that  deseent,  bequest,  or  parliamentary  sanction  eonld  con- 
fer ;  and  his  aeeession  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest eras  of  British  history.  It  realized  the  views  of  Ed- 
ward I.  and  the  junction  of  the  two  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  that  monarch  vainly  attempted  to  effect  at 
the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  was  now  brought 
about  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  without  opposition,  by  a  hap- 
py dispensation  of  the  divine  providence,  whose  irresistable 
decrees  deride  the  plans  of  human  policy  and  the  efforts  of 
human  power.  The  rancorous  hostilities  and  predatory  in* 
roads  which,  during  so  many  centuries  had  desolated  the  bor- 
ders of  the  two  Kingdoms,  were  now  finally  terminated,  and 
England,  when  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  or  Spain, 
had  no  longer  a  dangerous  enemy  hovering  on  her  northem^ 
frontier. 

Policy  had  restrained  James,  when  king  only  of  Scotland, 
from  attempting  to  revenge  the  tragical  death  of  his  mother ; 
bat  on  his  accession  to  the  English  throne  it  was  readily 
perceived  that  he  resented  her  treatment  He  not  only  re- 
fined to  wear  mourning  for  the  late  queen,  bat  denied  ad- 
missbn  at  court  to  those  who  took  that  method  of  honouring 
her  memory. 

Although  it  might  have  been  thought  that  as  James  uni- 
ted in  his  person  every  claim  to  the  crown,  his  accession 
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would  have  been  satisfactory  to  all ;  yet  before  the  king 
reached  London,  a  eonspiracy,  or  rather  a  project  of  a  eon** 
spiracy  was  discovered.  The  authors  were  the  lords  Cob- 
ham  and  Grey,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  some  others ;  and 
the  design  is  said  to  have  been  to  place  on  the  throne  Ara- 
beila  Stnart,  the  king^s  coosin  Oerman.  Bat  the  whole  af- 
fair is  so  obscure  that  it  could  never  be  developed  by  histo- 
rians. Some  are  of  opinion  that  count  Aremberg,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  at  Brussels,  had  first 
suggested  the  plot,  in  order  to  destroy  Sir  Walter  Raleigh^ 
who,  of  all  the  men  in  England,  was  the  most  dreaded  bj 
the  Spaniards,  and  that  he  afterwards  gave  information  of  it 
to  the  king:  others  consider  it  as  a  state  trick  of  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  those  who  were  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  secret  cabals  for  the  destruction  of  tha 
late  earl  of  Essex,  whom  James  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  hia 
interests.*  But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  mysterious 
affair,  the  result  is  well  known.  The  conspirators  were  appre- 
hended, tried,  and  condemned  to  die.  A  brother  of  lord  Cob- 
ham  and  two  priests  were  executed.  The  king  ordered  the  oth- 
ers to  be  sent  back  to  prison,  but  without  giving  them  a  pardom 
Lord  Grey  died  soon  after :  Lord  Cobham  at  last  obtained  bis 
liberty,  but  was  deprived  of  his  ample  possessions,  and  lived 
many  years  in  extreme  poverty :  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  remained 
twelve  years  in  the  Tower,  where  he  amused  his  solitary 
liours  in  writing  his  history  of  the  world.  Soon  after  the  dis- 
covery of  this  plot  the  king  and  queen  were  crowned 
Ai^llf  ?W3.  *^  Westminster.  The  pfague  raged  at  this  tiine 
so  dreadfully  in  London,  that  it  carried  off  above 
thirty  thousand  persons  in  the  space  of  one  year.f  As  soon 
as  the  pestilence  ceased,  the  king  and  queen  made  their  pub- 
lic entry  into  London,  where  they  were  honoureil  with  a  grand 
display  of  magnificence.  No  fewer  than  seven  triumphal 
tirches  were  erected  in  the  streets  through  which  they  were  to 
pass,  and  the  whole  city  and  suburbs  exhibited  a  continued 
«cene  of  pageantry. 

•  Vide  Tindal's  notes  on  Bapin^  vol  2.  p.  161. 
t  Stowe,  p.  ^3. 
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At  tbe  aeeessiott  of  James  I.  tbe  English  had  made  a  very 
eoDsiderable  progress  in  learning  as  well  as  in  eommeree  ; 
hul  phiiosoph  J  had  not  yet  illnminated  their  minds^  nor  had 
reason  or  christian  charity  inspired  liberality  of  setttimest. 
The  nation  was  composed  of  bigoted  catholics  and  bigoted 
protestants.    The  latter  were  divided  into  two  different  par^ 
ties,  of  which  one  adhered  to  the  established  church,  the  oth* 
er  was  that  of  the  puritans  or  non-eonformisCsw    The  minda 
of  the  people  had  long  been  irritated  against  one  another^ 
and  each  party  had  persecuted  the  rest  whenever  it  had  hap. 
pened  to  prevail.    When  James  ascended  the  throne  of  Bng" 
land,  the  catholics  regarded  it  as  an  auspicious  events    He 
had  always  been  represented  as  favourably  inclined  towardo 
their  religion,  and  they  hoped  not  only  to  meet  with  a  milder 
treatment  under  his  reign  than  they  had  received  fW>m  Elis- 
heth,  but  also  to  obtain  a  full  toleration.    The  puritans  car** 
ried  their  expectations  still  farther.    As  the  king  had  been 
educated  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  had  hitherto  professed 
that  religion,  they  flattered  themselves  that  he  would  reform 
the  English  church,  and  regulate  its  discipline  by  that  stand- 
ard.    Both  the  catholics  and  the  protestant  dissenters,  how- 
over,  soon  discovered  their  mistake.    James,  from  the  mo^ 
ment  of  his  accession  to  the  crown,  resolved  not  only  to  con- 
form to  the  established  church,  but  also  to  exert  all  his  en- 
deavours to  support  the  hierarchy  as  the  means  of  strengtl:''' 
ening  his  own  authority.    He  was,  however,  far  more  inclin- 
ed to  favour  the  catholics  than  the  puritans.    He  regarded 
all  differences  in  speculative  opinions  as  mere  questions  of 
the  schools,  and  of  no  farther  importance  than  as  they  serv- 
ed to  contract  or  extend  the  royal  prerogative.    According" 
to  this  maxim,  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Pope  was  the 
only  catholic  doctrine  against  which  he  had  any  objec- 
tion.   While,  therefore,  he  permitted  the  moderate  cath- 
olies  to  profess  all  the  other  articles  of  their  faith  and  to 
live  unmolested,  he  ordered  all  the  Jesuits  and  other  priests 
that  were  advocates  for  the  papal  authority,  to  be  banish- 
ed from  the  kingdom.    But  he  did  not  make  the  like  distinc- 
tion among  the  puritans.    Although  he  had  been  educated 
h?  their  religtoB^  he  was  far  from  approving  of  its  doctrink 
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and  disciplioe.  He  regarded  their  ehureb  goyemment  as  ap- 
proaebing  too  near  to  a  repoblican  form  to  be  eompatible 
witb  regal  autbority  $  and  the  frequent  opposition  whieb  he 
had  ezperieneed  from  them  in  Scotland,  confirmed  bim  in 
that  opinion.  The  order  for  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits, 
therefore,  was  followed  by  a  proclamation  enjoining  all  pn- 
ritans,  without  distinction,  to  conform  to  the  church.  About 
forty-nine  ministers  were  ejected  for  non-compliance  witb  this 
•diet,  and  many  families  withdrew  from  the  kingdom,  to  en- 
joy in  foreign  countries  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  was 
denied  them  in  their  native  land.*  By  this  rigorous  treat- 
ment of  the  puritans,  James  hoped  to  conrince  the  clergy  of 
his  attachment  to  the  church  ;  and,  by  the  indulgence  granted 
to  the  catholics,  he  expected  to  secure  the  affections  of  that 
party.  But,  in  both  these  views,  he  was  grossly  deceived. 
In  times  of  fanaticism,  moderation  gains  the  favour  of  no 
party.  The  bigoted  catholics  were  not  satisfied  with  a  limit- 
ed toleration,  and  the  bigoted  protestants,  without  any  just 
grounds,  represented  the  king  as  a  papist. 

While  James  was  thus  regulating  the  concerns  of  religion, 
he  was  not  less  attentive  to  political  affairs.  War  was  his 
aversion,  and  he  was  therefore  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to 
that  in  which  he  found  the  kingdom  engaged  with  Spain  »- 
The  court  of  Madrid  being  apprized  of  his  pacific  disposi- 
tion, sent  the  constable  of  Castile  as  ambassador  to  London, 

and  a  peace  was  concluded,  which  opened  to  the 
^  P^*jl^  English  merchants  a  trade  with  Spain  and  Italy. 

This  peace  has  been  almost  universally  reprobated 
by  the  English  historians,  but  without  any  just  grounds.! 
Spain  was  now  beginning  to  decline,  and  being  engaged  in 
continual  wars  with  France,  could  no  longer  appear  formida- 
ble to  England. 

The  king  no.w  imagined  himself  to  be  freed  ft'om  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  enemies.  But  while  he  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  of  reigning  in  perfect  tranquillity,  a  few  infu* 
Hate  zealots  formed  a  project,  which,  from  its  atrocity,  seem- 
'ed  of  infernal  origin.     In  allowing  liberty  of  conscience  to 

*  Spottswood,  p.  479.    Neal,  3  p  47. 
t  Vide  Tind«rs  notes  on  Uapin,  2.  p.  169 
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the  moderate  eatholics,  he  had  exelnded  from  this  privilege 
those  who  were  advocates  for  the  unlimited  aothority  of  the 
Pope.  But  these  were  the  very  men  who  were  the  most  de- 
siroas  of  establishing  their  religion.  A  namber  of  these  des- 
peradoes, ef  whom  the  ehief  were  Robert  Catesby,  a  gentle- 
man of  distinction  in  Northamptonshire,  Thomas  Percy,  cous- 
in to  the  earl  of  Nurthnmberland,  John  Grant,  Ambrose 
Rookwood,  John  and  Christopher  Wright,  Francis  Tresham, 
Ouy  Fawks,  Sir  Everard  Digby,  with  Robert  and  Thomas 
^Winter,  formed  the  horrid  design  of  hlowing  up  the  parlia- 
ment house  with  gunpowder,  while  the  king  should  be  deliv- 
ering his  speech  to  the  lords  and  commons  from  the  throne. 
In  this  view,  Percy  being  one  of  the  gentlemen  pensioners, 
was  appointed  to  hire  a  house  adjoining  to  the  house  of  lords. 
8oon  after  they  had  hired  the  house,  they  were  informed  that 
a  quantity  of  coals,  deposited  in  a  large  cellar  under  the 
upper  house  of  parliament,  were  on  sale,  and  the  cellar  was 
to  be  let  as  soon  as  they  were  sold.  As  nothing  could  be 
more  favoiurahle  to  theiF  design,  Percy  hired  the  cellar,  and 
bought  the  remainder  of  the  coals.  Thts  being  done,  he  sent 
for  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder  from  Holland,  and  having 
lodged  them  at  Sandwich,  caused  them  to  be  conveyed  by 
night  into  the  cellar,  and  covered  with  coals  and  faggots. 
The  success  of  the  plot  now  appeared  infailihie.  The  day 
for  the  meeting  of  parliament  approached,  and  never  was 
treason  more  secret,  or  ruin  more  apparently  inevitahle.  I^v- 
idence,  however,  in  a  singular  manner,  averted  the  impending 
danger.  A  few  days  before  the  sitting,  lord  Monteagle  re- 
ceived from  his  valet  a  letter  which  bad  been  left  by  an  un- 
known person.  It  was  without  either  name  or  date,  and  con- 
tained these  expressions.  ^*  As  you  value  your  life,  devise 
^  some  excuse  to  absent  yourself  from  this  parliament ;  tot 
^  God  and  man  have  concurred  to  punish  the  wickedness  of 
^^  these  times.  Think  not  lightly  of  this  warning:  though 
'^  the  danger  does  not  appear,  yet  they  shall  receive  a  terrible 
^  blow  this  parliament,  without  knowing  whence  it  eomcs. 
^  The  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  burned  this  letter.'^ 
The  contents  of  this  mysterious  letter  surprised  and  puzzled 
the  nobleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed :  although  he  sns- 
VQL.  lU  S 
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peeted  it  to  be  only  a  trick  devised  to  frighten  him,  he  iostant^ 
]y  commiinieated  it  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  principal  secre- 
tary of  state.  To  all  the  lords  of  the  coaneii  the  letter  ap- 
peared quite  unintelligble ;  and  the  king  was  the  first  that 
penetrated  the  meaning  of  its  mysterious  expressions.  Ha 
eoneladed  that  some  sudden  and  dreadful  danger  was  prepar- 
ing by  means  of  gun-powder.  In  eonsequenoe  of  this  inter- 
petration,  it  was  resolved  diat  a  diligent  search  should  bo 
made  in  all  the  rooms  and  vaults  adjoining  to  and  under  the 
parliament  house.  The  search  being  made  about  the  middle 
of  the  night  before  the  parliament  was  to  meet,  the 
A.  D  ^1605.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^'  gun-powder  was  discovered,  and  a 
man  in  a  cloak  and  boots  preparing  for  the  exeeu- 
tion  of  the  horrid  design.  This  was  Guy  Fawks,  who  passed 
for  Percy's  servant,  and  who  on  being  searched  was  found  to 
be  provided  with  a  dark  lantern,  tinder  and  matches.  The 
villain  appeared  undismayed,  and  on  finding  the  plot  discov- 
ered, boldly  declared  to  those  who  took  him  into  custody,  diat 
if  he  could  have  blown  up  them  and  himself  together,  he 
should  have  been  happy.  He  positively  refused  to  name  any 
of  his  accomplices ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  rack,  the  fear 
of  torment  rather  than  any  remorse  for  his  guilt,  brought  him 
to  a  full  confession. 

The  conspirators,  who  were  anxiously  waiting  the  success 
of  their  project,  finding  that  all  was  discovered,  fied  different 
ways  in  order  to  excite  a  general  insurrection  of  the  catholics. 
But  with  all  their  exertions  they  coold  not  raise  fourscore 
men.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  sheriffs  of  the  different  counties 
calling  the  people  to  arms,  pursued  the  conspirators  finom 
place  to  place,  till  at  length  they  retired  to  a  house  in  Staf- 
fordshire, where  they  fortified  themselves,  resolving  to  sell 
their  lives  at  the  dearest  rate.  But  a  spark  of  fire  happening 
to  fall  among  some  gun-powder  which  they  had  laid  to  dry, 
it  blew  up  and  maimed  several  of  their  number.  After  this 
accident,  the  conspirators  adopted  the  desperate  resolution 
of  sallying  out  and  cutting  their  way  through  the  surround- 
ing mnltitude.  Some  were  instantly  slain.  Catesby,  Percy, 
and  Winter,  standing  back  to  back,  fought  long  and  desper" 
ately,  till  the  two  first  were  killed  :  the  last  was  taken  aUvcj 
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dthough  eorered  with  wounds.    The  rest  being  taken  prison- 
ers were  tried  and  most  of  them  executed.* 
•    The  diseovery  and  extinction  of  this  conspiracy  was  wholly 
attributed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  king»  who  alone  could  penetrate 
the  meaning  of  the  mysterious  letter.    Some  pretend  that 
this  letter  was  merely  a  trick  of  state,  and  that  the  first  inti- 
mation  of  the  gunpowder  treason  came  from   the  king  of 
Frameey  who  had  received  it  from  the  Jesuits,  and  apprehend* 
ed  that  the  king  of  Spain  might  derive  from  it  great  advan- 
tages, as  the  latter  had  a  powerful  army  in  Flanders,  which 
woald  have  been  ready  to  land  in  England  amidst  the  unt- 
veraal  eonfosion  that  must  have  followed  the  execution  of  so 
horrid  a  project.!    However  this  may  be,  James  had  tho 
eredit  of  the  discovery,  and  it  contributed  in  no  small  degreo 
to  gain  him  the  esteem  of  his  subjects,  who  could  not  but  ad- 
mire his  profound  sagacity,  which  some  of  his  flatterers  did 
not  seruple  to  ascribe  to  divine  in^iration.    But  if  his  wis- 
dom was  exaggerated  on  this  occasion,  impartial  history 
must  acknowledge  his  regard  for  justice.    Although  the  gun- 
powder treason  was  entirely  a  catholic  plot,  James  was  far 
from  imputing  it  to  all  of  that  persuasion.    For  this  reason 
he  made  no  alteration  in  regard  to  his  eondnct  towards  the 
catholics,  deeming  it  uiguit  to  confound  the  innocent  with  the 
gailtj. 

A  pacifie  reign  furnishes  but  few  splendid  themes  to  the 
pen  of  the  historian.  James  was  naturally  averse  to  war, 
and,  under  his  administration,  England  enjoyed  an  uninter- 
rupted  tranquillity.  But  his  whole  reign  was  employed  in  ef- 
forts to  extend  the  royal  prerogative.  ^^  His  eonduet  after  he 
obtained  the  crown  of  England,"  says  a  modem  writer, 
^  might  seem  surprising  to  those  who  remembered  his  former 
eireumstanees.  Bom  and  brought  up  amidst  civil  dissensions; 
surrounded  by  nobles,  many  of  whom  possessed  a  power  lit-, 
tie  inferior  to  his  own ;  exposed  to  numerous  plots,  by  which 
his  life  was  endangered,  or  which  tended  to  lay  a  restraint  on 
Us  pemoQ^  and  under  his  name,  to  convey  the  exercise  of 

•  Tide  Rapin,  1.  p.  iro,  171, 172, 173. 
t  Vide  Tmdal's  notes  on  Rapin,  2,  p.  272|- 
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goveinment  to  bis  rebellioiu  salgeets  ^  in  sach  a  sitaatioD  Ids 
political  habits  were  formed.  Bat  be  was  no  sooner  seated 
on  the  English  throne,  than  he  began  to  hold  a  language,  and 
to  diseorer  pretensions,  that  wonld  have  suited  the  most  abio* 
lute  monarch  on  the  face  of  the  globe/'*  From  the  moment 
of  his  accession,  he  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  push, 
to  the  ntroost,  those  unconstitutional  powers  which  Elizabeth 
and  her  predecessors  had  occasionally  exercised,  without  con- 
sidering- the  change  in  the  minds  and  conditions  of  men* 
"When  the  house  of  Tudor  ascended  the  throne,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nation  were  extremely  favourable  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  arbitrary  power,  the  nobility  being  weakened 
and  impoverished  by  civil  wars,  bloody  executions,  and  mnl- 
tiplied  confiscations,  and  the  commonalty  in  a  state  of  vas- 
salage and  indigence.  James  found  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy broken ;  but  he  overlooked  the  influence  acquired  bj 
the  people,  who  were  now  enriched  by  commerce,  and  begin- 
ning to  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty.  Instead  of  accomodating 
his  views  to  the  variation  of  circumstances,  he  adopted  the 
arbitrary  maxims  of  Henry  YII.  Henry  VIII.  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  and  seemed  desirous  of  carrying  the  regal  an- 
thority  as  far  as  the  most  absolute  of  his  predecessors.  Hio 
exalted  notion  of  the  regal  dignity  was  the  ruling  princi- 
ple of  his  politics,  and  the  impulsive  spring  of  all  his  ae- 
ions. 

There  was  not,  at  this. time,  in  all  Europe,  a  protestant 
princess  of  royal  extraction,  and  James  wonld  have  thought 
it  derogatory  to  his  own  dignity  to  marry  his  son,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  to  any  but  a  king's  daughter.  This  considera- 
tion inspired  him  with  a  desire  to  conclude  a  match  between 
the  young  prince  and  the  infanta,  sister  of  Philip  III.  king 
of  Spain.  The  proposal  was  first  made  by  the  court  of 
Madrid,  and  James  received  it  with  rapture.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  negociation,  the  count  de  Oondemar,  a  man  of 
great  abilities,  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  London,  where  he 
soon  gained  so  great  an  ascendency  over  the  king,  that 
for  many  years  the   politics   of  the    English   court  were 

•  Mifltr'fl  Hist  Eng.  Gov.  3.  p.  151,  &c. 
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YisiUy  UDder  his  direction.     His    inflneiiee  soon    proved 
fatal  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  avowed  enemy  of  Spain. 
Tiiat  distingaished  person,  after  an  imprisonment  of  twelve 
years  in  the  Tower,  at  length  obtained  his  liberty,  bnt  without 
the  kiiig^s  pardon.    As  his  estate  was  confiscated,  he  found: 
himself  under  great  embarrassments.    After  so  long  a  con- 
fipement,  the  court,  with  the  intrigues  of  which  he  was  now 
uoaequainted,  seemed  to  him  a  strange  country.    He  was, 
therefore,  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  distant  dimes.    He 
had  formerly  traversed  the  seas  of  America,  and  knew,  most 
of  its  coasts,  especially  that  of  Guiana.    Having  persuaded 
the  king  that  he  knew  of  a  mine,  from  whence  he  could 
bring  an  abundance  of  gold,  he  obtained  a  commission  with 
a  supply  of  money  for  the  equipment  of  twelve  vessels  $  and 
prerailed  on  several  persons  of  rank  to  engage  in  the  enter- 
prise.    With  this  force  Sir  Walter  departed  in 
'  search  of  the  niine.    It  is  pretended  that  in  one  of 
his  former  voyages,  he  had  set  up  marks  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain its  situation.    But  all  the  accounts  of  this  transaction 
are  contradictory  and  obscure.*    This  only  is  certain  that 
neither  the  marks  nor  the  mine  could  be  found.    Sir  Walter, 
however,  detached  his  son  and  captain  Kemis  with  part  of 
his  squadron  up  the  river  Oronooko,  under  the  pretence  of 
searching  for  the  mountain  where  the  mine  lay.    But  the 
mountain  not  appearing,  the  English  took  and  plundered  the 
Spanish  town  of  St  Thomas.     The   son  of  Sir  Walter 
Htialeigh  fell  in  the  assault  $  and  captain  Kemis  finding  that 
he  should  be  made  responsible  for  this  attack  on  the  Span- 
iards, killed  himself  in  his  cabin.  The  soldiers  and  mariners 
loudly  complained  of  being  drawn  into  a  chimerical  project, 
and  compelled  their  commander  to  sail  back  to  Europe.    On 
their  arrival  at  Rinsale,  in  Ireland,  he  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade his  companions  to  go  with  him  to  France }  but  instead 
of  listening  to  his  proposal,  they  carried  him  to  Plymouth^ 
where  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and,  by  the  king's  order,  con-^ 
veyed  to  London. 

•  Vide  iUpin,2.  195.    Rymer's  Feed.  torn.  16.  p.  798.  »nd  torn.  ir. 
p.  92. 
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Whether  Bir  Walter  Raleigh  willingly  deceived  othen^ 
or  was  himself  disappointed,  is  a  matter  that  has  never  been 
aseertained.  It  has,  however,  been  supposed,  with  great  pro- 
hability,  that  his  mine  was  only  a  fiction,  invented  ia 
order  to  obtain  a  commission  and  a  supply  of  money,  by  ia«> 
apiring  the  king  with  the  hope  of  reaping  a  golden  harvest ; 
and  that  his  original  design  was  to  plunder  some  of  the  Span-> 
ish  settlements.  60  rash  a  measure,  in  a  time  of  peace,  and 
at  a  period  when  Spanish  influence  predominated  in  the  £ng* 
lish  court,  was  scarcely  consistent  with  the  good  sense  and 
political  sagacity  of  the  projector,  and  could  only  be  the  ef- 
fect of  poverty  and  desperation.  In  every  point  of  view 
the  expedition  was  of  a  romantic  nature,  and  its  eonclnsiom 
was  tragical.  The  count  de  Gondemar  complained  oi  this 
act  of  aggression,  and  insisted  on  the  punishment  of  its  an* 
thor.  The  king,  therefore,  willing  to  gratify  the  court  of 
Spain,  ordered  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  be  executed  pursuant 
to  his  former  sentence,  which  had  been  passed  on  him  four- 
teen years  ago.*  He  died  with  the  fortitude  of  a  soldier 
and  a  philosopher.  On  examining  the  edge  of  the  ax  bj 
which  he  was  to  suffer  decapitation,  he  observed,  that  it  was 
^  a  sharp,  but  a  very  sure  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  life.'' 
His  talents  rendered  him  worthy  of  a  better  fatjes,  and  his 
catastrophe  has  been  universally  deplored.  It  may,  however, 
be  observed,  that  subjects  who  vioIiUe  the  peace  subsisting 
between  nations,  are  worthy  of  punishment :  such,  indeed,  of- 
ten occasion  those  wars  of  which  the  blame  is  generally 
thrown  upon  kings. 

The  influence  of  Spain  also  predominated  in 
another  affair,  in  which  the  conduct  of  James  has 
been  severely  censured  by  historians.  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
bad  been  elected  king  of  Bohemia  by  the  states  of  tha^kiagi* 
dDm.  But  the  deputies  of  the  protestant  provinces  of  Silesia, 
Moravia,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  had  not  beyen  called 
to  the  assembly ;  and  the  catholic  interest  had  eonsequently 
prevailed.    In  another  assembly  to  which  these  incorporated 

^  Perhaps  thii.  is  the  enly  instance  of  a  person  under  sentence  of  death 
hem^  sent  out  with  a  royal  comxnission. 
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'{irovinces  were  sailed,  the  states  resolved  to  make  the  elector 
palatine  an  offer  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The  elector 
readily  accepted  an  offer  too  fascinating  to  be  easil j  rejected. 
But  the  king  of  England  was  highly  displeased  at  the  eir<^ 
eamstance.  He  considered  the  Bohemians  as  rebels ;  and 
judged  that  the  elector's  acceptance  of  the  crown  wonld  tend 
to  impede  the  Spanish  match,  by  reason  of  the  strict  union 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Austria.  James, 
therefore,  disavowed  the  conduct  of  his  son-in-law,  and  refus- 
ed to  give  him  any  assistance.  Several  princes  of  Germany 
entered  into  a  league  to  support  the  elector ;  and  if  England 
liad  espoused  his  cause,  and  with  a  strong  fleet  kept  Spain 
and  the  Netherlands  in  awe,  he  would  probably  have  preserv- 
td  his  erown.  The  English  nation  was  extremely  surprised 
at  the  insensibity  of  the  king  to  the  misfortunes  of  his  son-in- 
law,  his  daughter,  and  their  children ;  and  in  order  to  silence 
the  general  murmur,  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  suf- 
fer a  regiment  of  2,200  men  to  be  raised  by  some  lords, 
and  sent  to  the  palatinate*  James,  however,  positively  de- 
clared that  he  WQuld  not  alter  his  measures,  because  the  elec- 
tor palatine  had  accepted  the  crown  of  Bohemia  without  so 
much  as  asking  his  advice;  nor  suffer  the  ambition  of  a  son- 
in^'law  to  draw  him  into  a  war  with  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  consequence  of  this  determination  was,  that  Frederiek 
was  driven  out  of  Bohemia  by  the  arms  of  Ferdinand,  who 
had  acquired  an  accession  of  strength  by  his  election  to  the 
imperial  throne  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Matthias,  be- 
sides being  supported  by  Spain.  After  the  elector  was  ex" 
pelled  from  his  new  kingdom,  the  war  was  carried  into  hit 
hereditary  dominions.  The  king  of  England,  however,  was 
desirous  of  saving  the  palatinate;  and  this  he  endeavoured  to 
effect  aometimes  by  negociation,  sometimes  by  menaces.— 
But  amidst  these  political  manceuvres,  Oondemar,  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  in  conjunction*  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
governed  England  by  their  inffnenee  over  the  king.  The 
parliament  were  desirous  of  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
elector  by  arms;  and  although  James  never  thought  of  en* 
gaging  in  a  war,  he  turned  this  circumstance  to  his  advant- 
age by  talking  of  hostilities  and  obtaining  a  subsidy.    Thi^g, 
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indeed,  wag  the  only  effect  of  the  haughty  tone  whieh  he 
sometimes  thought  fit  to  assume ;  for  while  he  negoeiated  and 
threatened,  the  elector  was  stripped  of  his  dignity  and  his 
dominions. 

During  the  space  of  six  years,  the  court  of  Mad- 
A.D.  1622.  j^j  j^^j  amused  James  with  the  hope  of  a  marriage 
hetween  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  infanta,  without  ever 
intending  to  realize  his  expectations.  But  the  intricate  ma* 
chinery  of  polities  is  moved  by  a  thousand  springs,  many  of 
which  arc  not  easily  discoverable.  Philip  suddenly  altered 
his  mind,  and  began  to  think  that  Spain  might  derive  consid- 
erable advantages  from  an  alliance  with  England.  It  would 
he  to  no  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  diplomatic  ma- 
noeuvres attending  this  matrimonial  project,  or  to  discuss 
their  principles :  it  suffices  to  mention,  that  after  all  obstacles 
seemed  to  have  vanished,  it  broke  off  in  a  sudden  and  nnae- 
eonntable  manner. 

It  was  one  of  the  foibles  of  James  to  be  governed  by  fa- 
vourites. The  first  who  acquired  ah  ascendancy  over  his 
mind  was  Robert  Carr,  who,  without  any  other  qualification 
than  elegance  of  person  and  manners,  arose  to  the  highest 
promotion,  and  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Somerset,  with 
several  confiscated  estates,  especially  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  An  amour  with  the  countess  of  Essex,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  lewdest  women  of  her  age,  was  the  cause 
of  his  disgrace.  The  countess  labouring  to  obtain  a  divoree, 
in  order  to  marry  the  favourite.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  his 
friend,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  such  an 
alliance.  The  countess,  exasperated  at  this  opposition,  ex- 
cited her  lover  to  revenge.  By  his  insinuations  and  in- 
triguer, the  king  was  induced  to  commit  Overbury  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  soon  after  poisoned  by  the  earl  of  Som- 
erset and  the  countess  of  Essex.  For  this  crime  they  were 
both  brought  to  trial ;  and  being  found  guilty,  received  sen- 
tence of  death,  but  were  reprieved,  and  afterwards  pardoned, 
although  they  always  remained  in  disgrace.  The  place  of 
the  discarded  favourite  was  soon  occupied.  George  Villiers, 
a  young  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  but  of  an  elegant  ap. 
f  carance  and  brilliant  accomplishments,  being  iutroduced  at 
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etiurt,  attracted  the  attention  and  faroar  of  the  kiqg,.&Bd 
soon  acquired  all  the  aseendaney  that  Somerget  had  formerly 
poMeued.  After  passing  through  Tarions  degrees  of  promo- 
tion, he  was  created  marqnis,  and  afterwards  dnke  of  Back* 
ingham.  This  minister,  and  Oondemar,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, had,  as  already  obsenred^  long  ruled  England  without 
controni,  when  the  projected  marfiage  of  prince  Charles  with 
the  infanta,  seemed  to  be  brought  nearly  to  a  conclusion. 

Things  were  in  this  situation  when  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
inspired  the  prince  with  the  design  of  going  disguised  into 
Spain  to  court  the  infanta,  an  undertaking  better  suited  to  the 
ages  of  chivalry  than  to  the  manners  of  the  seyenteenth  een^ 
tury.  In  this  romantic  expedition,  Charles  was  the  knight 
errant,  and  Buckingham  his  'squire.  They  traTcUed  through 
France  under  the  names  of  Jack  and  Tom  Smith,  and  ap- 
peared at  Paris  with  large  bushy  perriwigs  that  shaded  their 
faces.*  At  Madrid  they  were  received  with  all  possible 
respect  and  magnificence;  yet,  strange  to  tell,  the  marriage 
treaty,  which  was  nearly  concluded  befbre  they  set  out 
from  London,  suddenly  broke  6ff,  for  reasons  which  histori- 
ans have  never  been  able  to  develope.f  It  appears  that  the 
rupture  originated  between  the  dnke  of  Buckingham  and  the 
Spanish  minister,  the  count  d^Olivarez.  It  is  certain  that 
the  count  was  highly  oflTended  by  Buckingham's  arrogant  be- 
haviour ;  but,  in  regard  to  particulars,  all  that  historians  re- 
late is  no  better  than  mere  conjecture. 

The  prince  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  soon  fbfmed  an^- 
other  matrimonial  project.  The  princess  Henrietta  Maria» 
sister  of  Louis  XIII.  was  the  person  on  whom  Charles  fixed 
his  choice,  and  the  king,  his  father,  readily  gave  his  appro- 
bation. It  was  perfectly  consistent  with  Jameses  exalted 
ideas  of  royalty,  to  match  his  son  with  a  daughter  of  Henry 
lY.  and  the  treaty  was  soo^  concluded,  of  which,  however,  he. 
did  not  live  to  see  the  execution. 

On  the  breaking  off  of  the  match  between  the  prince  and 

*  tlndal'a  notes  on  Rapin,  2.  p.  225. 

fSee  tlie  different  opinions  of  historians  in  I{apin,2.  p*  225--Clarendon5 
>.  p.  K  &c. 
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the  infanta,  BiMskingham  had  determined  on  a  raptare  Wii& 
Spain.  The  king,  though  wholly  averae  to  war,  eould  not 
withstand  the  prinee  and  the  dnke,  who  were  now  eloeely 
united.*  A  parliament,  therefore,  was  called,  a  subsidy' was 
granted,  and  preparations  were  made  for  eommeneing  hos- 
tilities. James,  who  had  always  been  a  lover  of  peace,  did 
not  live  to  see  himself  engaged  in  war.  He  was  seized  with 
a  tertian  ague,  of  which  he  died  in  the  fifty-ninth 
A.  D  16^  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty -third  of  his  reign^ 
over  England. 

The  characters  of  princes  are  often  drawn  by  partial  wri- 
ters,  who,  from  prejudice,  become  panegyrists  or  calnmnialora. 
In  regard  to  that  of  James  I.  prejudices  have  naturally  arisen 
firom  the  oommotioos  of  sneeeeding  timea,  in  which  so  many 
and  such  rapid  changes  took  place  in  the  public  opinion. 
And  posterity  can  estimate  his  virtues  or  vices,  his  wisdom 
or  wcaknoss,  only  from  those  traits  which  impressively  nutik 
his  character.  He  has  sometimes  been  charged  with  pusil- 
lanimity,  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  could  not  behold  a 
drawn  sword  without  terror.  This  story,  however,  like  many 
others,  may  be  fictitious ;  and  his  extreme  caution  in  avoiding 
all  hazardous  undertakings,  may  have  eneonraged  his  ene- 
mies to  fix  upon  him  the  imputation  of  cowardice. 

His  most  conspicuous  and  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
his  love  of  arbitrary  power.  ^  In  public  as  well  as  in  pri- 
^  vate,  in  his  letters  and  his  speeches  to  parliament,  as  well 
'*  as  in  his  ordinary  conversation,  the  divine,  hereditary,  in- 
^  defeasible  right  of  kings  to  govpm  their  snbjects  without 
^  controttl  was  always  his  favourite  topic. "t  In  religion, 
however,  his  sentiments  were  perfectly  liberal  so  far  as  its 
doctrines  did  not  seem  to  militate  against  monarchial  power. 
VTith  the  single  exception  of  the  papal  authority  which  was 
incompatible  with  his  own,  he  regarded  the  differences  be- 

•  daiendon  says  that  James  alleged  the  insincerity  of  the  court  of 
Spaitif  in  regard  to  the  marriage  treaty,  as  the  cause  of  the  war ;  but  the 
whole  yr%B  owing  to  the  imperious  behaviour  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  his  penKmal  quarrel  with  the  count  d'OUvarez — Clarend.  Hist.  torn. 
1.  p.  22. 

tMiUar3.p.  152andl5S. 
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tw^tm  the  refermed  tbareh^  and  that  of  Rome  as  mere 
tlieoiogiial  disputes  of  little  importance.  Bat  he  riewed  the 
doetrine^  of  the  puritans  with  a  very  different  eye.  He  eon« 
iidered  their  system  of  eeelesiastieal  goremment  as  Terginj; 
tewards  republieanism,  and  not  to  be*tolerated  under  a  mon- 
ardbial  goremment  For  this  reason  he  was  their  avowed 
perseeutor  dnring  the  whole  period  of  his  reign.  His  indul- 
geiiee  to  the  moderate  catholics  has  caused  him  to  be  repre* 
•sented  as  being  in  his  heart  of  that  persuasion  $  bat  this 
evidently  appears  to  be  a  calumny  invented  by  his  enemies. 
Hia  dissimalation,  which  has  been  so  much  censured  by  his- 
torians,  does  not  seem  to  have  surpassed  that  of  Elizabeth 
and  some  others  of  his  predecessors,  nor  does  he  appear  to 
baTe  cultivated  more  of  that  political  craft  than  was  neces- 
sary to  a  statesman  in  so  jealous  and  intriguing  an  age. 
JaiiN  possessed  a  very  considerable  stock  of  erudition,  and 
no  less  a  portion  of  pedantry.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the 
theological  disputes  of  the  times,  in  which  he  was  proud  of 
taking  a  part.  But  his  mind  was  imbued  with  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  age :  he  appears  to  have  been  a  declared  enemy 
to  witches  and  devils,  whose  intrigues  he  pretended  to  devel- 
ope ;  and  if  his  controversial  writings  procured  him  some 
reputation  for  polemical  learning,  his  famous  work  on  Be- 
monologia,  so  extolled  by  some  of  his  cotemporaries,  ^11  not 
inspire  modem  readers  with  any  exalted  ideas  of  his  philo* 
sophical  attainments. 

But  whatever  were  the  weaknesses  of  James,  as  a  man  im- 
partial posterity  will  not  regard  him  as  a  bad  king.  In  his  pa- 
cific reign  England  made  no  splendid  conquests ;  but  her  trade 
he  was  continually  increasing,  and  the  nation  was  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  external  peace  and  internal  tranquillity.  Colonies 
were  jcstablished  in  America.  Water  was  conveyed  ft*om  the 
vicinity  of  Ware  to  London  by  the  new  river,  a  work  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  metropolis.  The  increase  of  com- 
merce is  demonstrated  by  the  advance  of  the  customs  from 
148,0701.  7s.  Sd.  to  168,2222. 15s.  ±id.  between  the  years  1618 
and  1622.  The  increase  of  trade  produced  an  influx  of  wealth 
which  displayed  itself  in  progressive  refinement  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  domestie  conveniences.    The  metropolis  and 
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the  whole  kiogdoni  partook  of  these  advantages  :  the  feudal 
•ystem  was  now  little  more  than  a  name :  the  year  1(^25^  the 
last  of  this  reign,  is  marked  h  j  historians  as  the  era  in  whieh 
haekney  eoaehes  hegan  to  ply  in  the  streets  of  London  ;*  and 
Great  Britain  would  hl^re  derived  still  greater  benefits  from 
the  administration  of  James,  had  not  the  English,  throngh 
motives  of  jealousy,  obstinately  opposed  his  design  of  uniting 
the  two  British  kingdoms  in  one  monarehy.  But  although  the 
reign  of  James  was  productive  of  so  many  present  benefits,  it 
proved  the  sonree  of  future  ealamities.  His  arbitrary  maxima 
of  government  were  the  cause  of  continual  disputes  with 
his  parliaments,  and  gave  rise  to  the  two  parties  of  Whigs 
and  Tories,t  whose  opposite  principles  occasioned  the  con- 
Tulsions  of  the  succeeding  times,  although  it  must  be  confes- 
sed that  the  seeds  of  dissention  were  sown  before  his  acces- 
sion, and  the  source  of  the  evil  may  be  traced  to  the  p#8e- 
enting  reifp  of  Blizabeth,  which,  by  disuniting  the  protestant 
church,  laid  the  foundation  for  factions  in  the  state. 

*  And.  IfiBt.  Comm.  2.  p.  297". 

f  The  Tories  were  thecourt  party:  the  Wbigs  weie  the  advocates  of 
popular  privileges  ;  and  both  earned  their  views  too  fiu*  for  the  peace  of 
tbekbgdom. 
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Charles  I.  son  and  successor  of  James,  ascended  the  throne 
amidst  a  greater  variety  of  favourable  circumstances  thaa 
any  of  his  predecessors.  The  kingdom  was  in  a  flourishing 
state :  his  right  to  the  crown  was  indisputed ;  and  his  power 
was  strengthened  by  his  alliance  with  the  French  monarch, 
whose  sister  he  married  according  to  the  treaty  concluded 
previously  to  the  death  of  his  father.*  These  advantages, 
however,  were  counterbalanced  by  the  critical  posture  of  in- 
ternal affairs,  arising  from  the  change  which,  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  had  gradually  taken  place  in 
the  public  mind.  The  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  conse- 
quent influx  of  wealth,  had  widely  diffused  a  spirit  of  liberty, 
and  the  people  were  determined  to  oppose  the  ancient  claims 
of  their  monarchs.  Charles  had  unfortunately  imbibed  the 
ideas  and  maxims  of  his  predecessors^  without  regardiiiig  the 
difference  of  times  and  circumstances.  He  ought  to  have 
considered  that  his  subjects  would  no  longer  submit  to  be 
governed  by  precedents,  which  had  their  origin  in  times  of 
ignorance  and  slavery. 

This  opposition  in  sentiments  soon  began  to  develope  ita 
fatal  effects ;  and  as  it  is  too  often  the  case,  both  parties,  in- 
stead of  endeavonring  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  widened  the 
breach  by  their  obstinacy.  Althoogh  the  war  against  Spain 
had  been  ondertaken  by  the  advice  of  the  parliament,  and 
with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  people ;  yet  Charles 
fonnd  the  lords  and  the  commons  extremely  backward  in  grant- 
ing §upplies.  His  repeated  demands  of  money  were  inva- 
Tiably  answered  by  petitions  for  a  redress  of  grievances,  by 

;  The  mftrnsgc  took  place  June  14^1625. 
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representafi^nB  of  the  increase  of  popery^  and  of  tke  ditt- 
gen  which  threatened  religion. 

While  the  public  mind  was  amused  by  these  frivolities,  it 
eannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  national  honour  was  am^ 
object  of  little  attention.  Through  the  want  of  sufficient 
supplies,  the  war  was  carried  on  with  langoor,  and  every  ex- 
pedition proved  unsuccessful.  It  may  here  be  remarked,  that 
Charles  himself,  influenced  by  the  counsels  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  had  been  the  sole  author  of  the 'war,  whiek 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  his  arbitrary  viewsy 
hy  rendering  him  dependent  on  his  parliament  for  the  means 
of  its  prosecution.  The  parliament  was  dissolved  after  its 
deliberations  had  been  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  eavila 
with  the  eonrt.  In  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  sound  policy 
offered  to  Charles  only  this  alternative— -either  to  grant  tke 
demands  of  the  parliament,  or  to  conclude  a  peaee.  But 
neither  of  these  measures  were  adopted ;  and  while  the  king 
was  nnaUe  to  support  the  contest  with  Spain,  he  rashly  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  France,  expecting,  perhaps,  that  the 
pressure  of  affairs  and  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  nation 
would  bring  the  commons  to  compliance.  K  such  wa«  his 
expectation,  it  proved  Bl-grounded.  Another  parliament  was 
called  with  no  better  success.  The  old  complaints 
'  were  renewed,  and  a  frivolous  accusation  was 
brought  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Two  members  of 
^he  house  of  commons  undertook  his  impeachment  $  and  the 
Jcing  exasperated  at  this  attack  ou  his  favourite  minister,  or« 
/dered  them  both  to  the  Tower.  The  commons  protested 
against  this  violation  of  their  privileges  $  and  Charles,  over- 
come by  their  firmness,  released  the  imprisoned  members,  as 
^ell.as  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  committed  fbr  the 
same  oflfence. 

The  duke  of  Buckingham  having  thus  triumphed  ever  his 
enemies,  was  sent  by  the  king  with  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  the 
"relief  of  the  protestant  town  of  Rochelle,  then  hesieged  by 
the  troops  of  the  French  monarch.  But  the  Roehellers  being 
unapprised  of  his  coming,  and  fearing  a  surprise,  reflised  to 
admit  the  English  forces  into  the  towq.  And  t}ie  duke,  who 
was  totally  ignorant  both  of  naval  and  military  affairs,  after 
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making  an  unskilfol  and  unsaeeessfol  attack  on  t|ie  isle  of 
Rhee,  returaed  to  England  with  the  loss  of  three-fourths  of 
hia  armj. 

Charles  having  heen  nnable  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  par- 
Kament,  had  fonnd  himself  obliged  to  adopt  the  arbitrary 
meaaure  of  forcing  a  loan  ttom  his  subjects.    This  plan  was 
carried  into  rigorous  execution :  those  of  the  lower  class,  who 
^fased  to  subscribe  to  the  loan,  were  enrolled  for  soldiers ; 
and  persons  of  rank,  who  were  guilty  of  the  same  oflfence, 
were  committed  to  the  different  prisons  of  London.    The  op- 
poaition  to  these  measures  of  the  court,  however^  was  so 
great  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring,  by  such  means,  the  re- 
qoiaite  supplies  obliged  the  king  to  have  recourse  to  the  call- 
ing of  a  new  parliament,  which  proTcd  no  less  re- 
fractory than  the  former.    The  royal  demand  of  ^' 
money  was  met  by  a  petition  of  rights,  requiring,  that  no  ftee- 
man  should  be  imprisoned  or  put  under  any  restraint  without 
a  legal  cause  of  detention,  to  be  followed  by  a  legal  trial, 
and  that  no  tax,  loan,  benevolence,  or  other  charge  should  bor 
levied  on  the  people  by  the  king  or  his  ministers  without  the 
aathority  of  parliament.     The  king,  however,  confirmed 
these  indisputable  rights  of  the  subject,  and  the  commons^ 
consented  to  grant  a  subsidy. 

While  these  things  were  transacting,  the  town  of  Roehelle 
heing  still  besieged  by  the  catholic  army,  and  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity,  the  inhabitants  applied  to  the  court  of 
London  for  that  relief  which  their  fears  had  once  induced 
them  to  refuse.  A  fleet  was  tlierefore  prepared  for  that  pur^ 
pose,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  notwithstanding  his  for- 
mer fiiilure,  was  again  appointed  to  the  command.  But  the 
termination  of  his  career  was  approaching.  Being  arrived 
at  Portsmouth,  in  order  to  embark,  he  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart  in  the  street  by  a  lieutenant  named  John  Felton,  and 
instantly  expired.  The  assassin  was  one  of  those  enthusiasts 
who  so  often  appear  in  times  of  political  and  religious  com- 
motion. He  considered  the  duke  as  an  enemy  to  the  country; 
and  this  idea,  being  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind,  excited 
him  to  commit  so  daring  a  crime.  The  courage  which  he 
shewed  on  ttiis  occasion  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause.    Al- 
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though  in  the  crowd  and  eonfnsioD  it  was  not  known  who  had 
giren  the  blow,  he  disdained  to  attempt  an  escape :  he  con^ 
fessed  himself  to  be  the  assassin :  he  gloried  in  his  crime : 
declared  that  he  had  acted  from  motives  of  conscience  with- 
out  having  any  adviser  or  accomplice,  and  suffered  death  with 
the  greatest  fortitude.  Charles  was  eitremely  concerned  for 
the  death  of  the  duke.  The  expedition,  for  the  relief  of  Ro- 
chelle,  however,  was  not  delayed  by  this  accident ;  but  the 
skilful  measures  of  cardinal  Richelieu  rendered  it  totally  in- 
effectual ;  and  the  English  fleet  returned  without  being  able 
to  render  any  service  to  the  Hugonots  of  France. 

The  commons,  in  the  mean  while,  were  employed 
'in  debates  concerning  religion;  and  the  king,  in 
levying  the  duties,  called  tonnage  and  poundage,  without  the 
consent  of  parliament.  The  warehouse  of  Mr.  Rolls,  a  res- 
pectable merchant  and  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  locked  up,  and  his  goods  were  seized  by  the  king^s  offi- 
cers for  refusing  to  pay  the  said  duties ;  and  an  information 
was  preferred  in  the  Exchequer  and  Star-chamber  against 
several  others  for  the  same  offence.  In  consequence  of  these 
proceedings,  the  commons  resolved,  that  whosoever  should  in- 
troduce any  innovations  in  religion,  or  advise  the  taking  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  or  voluntarily  pay  the  said  duties, 
should  be  considered  as  enemies  to  the  state  and  betrayers  of 
the  liberties  of  England.  ^ 

These  measures  of  the  commons  convincing  the  king  that 
BO  money  could  be  expected,  he  dissolved  the  parliament.  But 
in  freeing  himself  from  this  restraint  on  his  conduct,  he  cut 
off  the  source  of  his  supplies.  He  therefore  con- 
eluded  a  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  and  applied 
himself  wholely  to  enforce  eomformity  in  religion,  and  to  levy 
money  by  the  royal  authority. 

William  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  tl  e  chief 
promoter  of  these  arbitrary  proceedings,  in  regard  to  eccle- 
siastical matters.  A  modern  reader  could  not,  without  a 
mixture  of  pity  and  contempt,  peruse  the  tediou<)  details  of 
the  frivolous  disputes  between  protcstants  in  these  fanktieal 
times,  when  theexereise  or  omission  of  the  most  trivial  cere- 
inonies  was  regarded  as  essential  to  human  salvation.  Bigotry 
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«iiddic  q>irk  of  parly  eonfbuiided  all  real  and  rational  dittinc- 
tioaa.  The  t^nritana  eonaUlered  the  prelaey  of  England  as  a 
Iwanek^f  the  Romish  hierarohj,  and  regarded  aminiaMtni 
as  popery,  while  a  dissent  from  the  ehnreh  was  branded  bf 
the  court  with  the  name  of  disaffeetion  to  the  state.  Land, 
and  the  rest  of  the  bishops,  seeonded  and  even  stimulated  the 
king  in  a  rigorous  persecuiiou  ef  the  pmritaas.  Sut  the  lung 
and  the  bishops,  not  satisfied  wiA  making  every  effort  for 
the  ruin  of  presbyterianism  in  Bugland,  resolTed  to  pursua 
the  same  measures  in  Seotland,  and  to  oblige  the  kirk  of  that 
kingdom  to  adopt  the  English  liturgy.  But  while  Charles 
was  uselessly  em^yed  in  regnlaling  tiio  sparitnal  concerns 
of  his  sobjeets,  he  found  it  necessary  to  turn  his  attention  to 
things  of  a  temporal  nature.  Having  adopted  the  resolution 
to  rule  without  a  parliament,  lie  soon  discovered  the  necessity 
«f  devising  new  ways  of  supplying  himsdf  with  money.~ 
For  this  purpose  various  means  were  Invented,  such  as  mo- 
nopolies, licences  of  exemption  from  the  ivjnuctions  contafaied 
in  royal  proclamations,  fines  imposed  in  the  Star-chamber, 
and  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  taxes,  c^ecially  of  that 
called  ship  money.*  From  this  tax  the  king  expected  a  very 
considerable  snpply,  as  the  ostensible  object  was  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  But  England,  being  then  at  peace  witk  aH 
the  neighbottiing  nations,  was  not  menaced  by  any  danger 
that  could  justify  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  without  call- 
ing a  parliament  The  city  of  London  was  required  to  fur- 
nish twenty  ships,  and  a  tax  was  imposed  fcr  that  purpose. 
The  citizens  petitioned  that  the  number  might  be  reduced  to 
.ten  $  but  the  king  replied  that  he  could  not  admit  of  any  ex- 
cuse. Some,  however,  refused  to  pay  their  share  of  the  tax. 
The  king,  therefore,  convened  all  the  judges  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  business,  and  tbe  result  of  their  deliberations  was, 
that  his  Majesty  might,  by  his  srfe  authority,  whenever  ho 
thought  proper,  levy  ship  money,  and  use  compulsion  towards 

•  In  the  year  1686  Uie  Dutch  were  compelled  to  pay  30,000/.  to  the 
long,  for  the  liber^  of  fishinff  on  the  British  coasts.  This  produced  the 
two &inous treatises  entitled  •* more. /lArnmi"  and  •'marc  damuTn!*  tfao 
former  by  CHrotius,  the  latter  by  Selden. 

VOL.   II.  If 
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thotoe  who  should  refuse  payment  This  determioaiion  of 
the  judges  was  ordered  to  be  registered  in  the  courts  of  West^ 
minstery  and  published  throughout  the  kingdom.  After  these 
preeautions  the  king  thought  himself  authorized  to  ord^* 
ihe  proseeution  of  those  who  should  refuse  to  pay  ship 
money.  But  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  judges, 
Mr.  Hampden,  a  gentleman  of  Buckinghamshire,  being  i-ated 
at  twenty  shillingSi  refused  payment,  and  resolved  to  stand 
a  trial.  The  case  was  argued  in  the  Exchequer-chamber  be* 
fore  all  the  judges  of  England.  The  ablest  counsellors  were 
employed  on  both  sides  of  the  question  $  but,  alter  a  trial  of 
several  days,  judgment  was  given  against  Mr.  Hampden, 
who  was  condemned  to  pay  the  tax. 

Charles  having  thus  established  his  prerogaftve  in  regard 
to  the  levying  of  ship  money,  resolved  to  carry  into  exeeu* 
tion  his  project  of  reducing  the  church  of  Scotland  to  a  per^^ 
feet  conformity  with  that  of  England.  James  I.  had  con- 
teetved  the  design  and  made  some  progress  in  its  execution. 
His  accession  to  the  crown  of  England  had  increased  his 
influence  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  the 
means  which  it  afforded  him  of  dispensing  to  his  Scottish 
subjects  much  greater  favours  than  he  had  been  able  to  grant 
them  in  their  own  eountry.  James,  who  had  an  extreme 
aversion  to  the  presbyterian  form  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment^ had  so  suecesdfolly  employed  his  eredit  with  the  par- 
liament, as  to  procure  the  restoration  of  episcopacy  in  Scot* 
land  $  and  during  the  whole  space  of  his  reign  he  had  grad- 
ually eudeavoni-ed  to  bring  the  kirk  to  a  perfect  conformity 
with  the  English  church.  Charles  pursued  the  same  design 
with  greater  ardour  and  precipitancy.  The  most  dillicult 
task,  however,  still  remained.  Although  the  hierarchy  had 
been  re-established  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  it  was 
abhorred  by  the  people,  who  were  enthusiastically  attached 
to  the  presbyterian  form  of  government  which  had  been  es- 
tablished at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  Notwithstanding 
these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  king  and  his  council 
resolved  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  English  liturgy 
into  the  kirk  of  Scotland.*  This  nieasure  excited  a  great 
•  Tide  Collier's  Eccles.  Hist.  2.  p.  767,  &c. 
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fermentotiiHi  in  Edinburgky  where  the  people  would  not  tiif- 
fer  the  new  liturgy  to  be  read  in  any  of  the  ehurehes.  At 
len|^  these  proceedings  gave  rise  to  that  famoas  eonvention 
by  whieh  the  Scots  bound  theraselTes  by  a  solemn  oath  to 
preserve  their  religion  from  innovation.  Thns  the  standard 
of  rebellion  was  erected ;  and  Charles  and  his  couneil  saw 
how  dangerpus  it  was  to  impose  restraints  upon  conseienee* 
The  eoyenant,  like  an  alarm  bell,  brought  together  ail  the 
Scots  that  were  disaffected  to  the  government,  as  well  as  all 
the  religious  enthusiasts.  It  was  signed  not  only  by  the  people 
bat  also  by  all  the  great  men  except  the  privy  counsellors) 
judf^esy  bishops,  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  church.  The 
royalists,  therefore,  did  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  in  a 
Ihouaand^  and  these  were  left  without  any  power  or  author- 
ity. 

The  Icing  was  now  in  a  perplexed  situation ;  but  although  h^ 
did  not  see  in  what  manner  he  should  free  himself  from  these 
difficulties,  he  could  not  resolve  to  desist  from  his  project.  For 
some  time^howeveryhe  adopted  a  temporizing  system,  and  tried 
to  amuse  the  Scots  by  promises  couched  in  ambiguous  terms, 
whieh  they  answered  by  positive  protestations  against  all  the 
measures  which  he  had  hitherto  pursued.  At  length  he  threw  off 
the  mask.  The  Scots  had  long  set  the  royal  authority  at  defi*  . 
anee,  and  Charles  resolved  to  make  use  of  an  English  army  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience.  But  as  the  court  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend that  the  English  might  be  unwilling  to  venture  their  lives 
in  support  of  the  king's  authority  in  Scotland,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  excite  them  to  arms  by  the  dread  of  an  imag* 
inary  danger ;  and  for  that  purpose  a  report  was  artfully 
spread  that  the  Scots  were  meditating  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. As  the  king  was  resolved  not  to  call  a  parliament  for 
obtaining  supplies,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
some  other  method.  The  nobility  were  therefore 
A.  D.  1699.  *iun™<^o^d  ^o  attend  him  at  York  with  such  a  num- 
ber of  horse  as  they  could  raise,  and  the  counties 
were  ordered  to  furnish  their  quota  of  men.  By  these  means 
an  army  of  above  twenty-two  thousand  men  was  speedily 
raised.  The  Scots,  in  the  mean  while,  were  not  idle ;  they 
began  to  levy  considerable  bodies  of  troops ;  but  th^y  had 
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BoraerQiis  IHendt  in  Bogland  and  eren  at  eonrt,  and  mi  tiw 
exertions  at  tlieie  they  plaeed  a  ^ater  relianee  than  en  tlie 
prowess  of  their  army.  -While  every  preparation  was  nutk- 
ing  for  war,  a  negociation  was  opened  and  a  peaee  was  eon* 
eluded.  The  king  granted  the  Seots  what  they  required  re- 
tpeeting  religion  ;  and  they  in  return  promised  him  obedienee 
in  eivil  and  temporal  matters.  The  artieles  of  this  paeifi- 
eation,  howeyer,  were  eonehed  in  ambiguous  expressions.  By 
their  religion  the  Seots  understood  the  presbyterian  form  of 
eeelesiastieal  government;  but  the  king  eonsidered  it  only 
'as it  had  subsisted  ever  sinee. his  father,  James  I.  had  re* 
stored  the  episeopaey.  The  peace,  therefore,  left  the  ground 
of  the  dispute  undeeided,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  its  ab* 
jeet  was  only  to  gain  time,  and  that  a  period  would  shortly 
arrive  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  what  was  left 
in  obscurity. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Seottbh  parliameht 
'  ^^^'  and  general  assembly  declared  the  government  of 
the  kirk  by  bishops  unlawftil.  And  a  letter,  signed  by  seve- 
ral of  the  principal  nobles,  and  addressed  to  the  Idng  of 
France,  requesting  his  assistance,  induced  Charles  to  renew 
the  war  against  the  Scots,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  obedi- 
ence by  force.  His  first  care  was  to  raise  a  naaierons  army, 
and  to  equip  a  formidable  fleet.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  war  without  supplies,  he  saw  himself  reduced  to 
the  disagreeable  expedient  of  calling  a  parliament  After 
a  series  of  cavils  coneemiDg  religion,  and  the  redress  of 
grievances,  this  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  before  another 
was  called,  the  Seots  entered  England.  Having  defeated 
the  king's  troops  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tyne,  they  entered 
Newcastle  without  opposition,  and  seized  the  magazine  of 
artillery  and  stores  designed  for  the  use  of  the  royal  army. 
This  unexpected  event  broke  all  the  measures  which  the  king 
and  his  council  had  concerted.  The  consternation  caused  by 
the  defeat  of  the  royalists,  and  the  moderation  of  the  Scots, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  their  arms,  aifeeted  to 
desire  an  accommodation,  inclined  the  English  to  peace,  and 
none  but  the  court  party  approved  of  a  continnatiou  of  the 
wiar.    In  these  circumstances,  with  an  army  of  enemies  be* 
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lore  Um,  an4  a  nraiber  of  maleonteoto  io  the  kiDfpdom,  uid 
even  in  his  own  army,  the  king  oonld  not  raise  sapplies  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  hitherto  practised.  He  had  already 
honght  npon  eredit  all  the  pepper  heloaging  to  the  East-India 
merehants,  and  sold  it  for  ready  money.  He  had  also  at- 
tempted to  borrow  two  hundred  thoosaad  pounds  of  the  city 
of  London;  and  had  the  mortifleation  of  experiencing  a  de- 
nial. But  he  soon  devised  the  means  of  revenge.  The  eity 
having  some  time  hefore  settled  a  eolony  at  Londonderry,  in 
Ireland,  had  obtained  a  royal  patent  for  eertain  lands  in  that 
eonntry.  But  the  Londoners  had  no  sooner  refused  to  lend 
the  king  money,  than  the  lord  mayor  and  sherifb  were  cited 
before  the  Star«ehamber  to  answer  the  charge  of  having 
abused  their  patent,  and  usurping  more  lands  than  had  been 
granted  to  the  city.  On  this  charge,  whether  well  or  ill- 
grounded,  the  Londoners  were  condemned  to  forfeit  their 
patent,  and  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  its  renewal.  By 
this  violent  measure,  and  by  the  proceedings  in  regard  toi 
ship-money,  the  unfortunate  monarch  made  the  city  of  Lon-i 
don  his  enemy,  a  eircumstanee  of  which  he  afterwards  expe* 
rieneed  the  fatal  eSeets. 

After  the  Scots  had  taken  Newcastle,  they  presented  a 
Iramble  petition  for  peace ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  issued 
manifestoes  to  justify  their  conduct,  and  to  engage  the  Bng*^ 
lish  in  their  cause,  by  insinuating  that  the  liberties  of  Eng-> 
land  were  equally  in  danger  with  those  of  Hcotland.  Ad- 
dresses were  also  presented  by  several  nobles,  as  also  ttom 
the  city  of  London,  requesting  the  king  to  sununon  a  parlia- 
ment as  the  imly  means  of  restoring  the  public  tranquillity. 
Charles  now  perceived  that  the  calling  a  parliament  was  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  a  measure  rendered 
necessary  by  a  variety  of  circumstances*  But,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  a  House 
of  Commons  would  be  favourable  to  the  court  The  impos- 
ttbility,  however^  of  obtaining  supplies  by  the  methods  hith*- 
erto  used,  obliged  the  king  to  act  contrary  to  his  inclination. 

A  parliament  was  called,  and  had  no  sooner  met 
A^^iiio.  ^"*  ^^^  commons  evidently  shewed  their  intentions. 

The  entrance  of  the  SceU  into  England  gave  them 
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a  great  advantage,  lij  obliging  the  king  to  maintaia  aa  am  j 
whieh  rendered  him  dependent  on  parliamentary  support 

At  this  janetnre,  the  nation  was  running  into  the  extreme 
of  fanatieism,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  pereeive  that  a  ter- 
rible storm  threatened  both  the  church  and  the  state.  The 
two  great  parties  that  divided  the  parliament  were  the  epis- 
copalians and  the  presbyterians.  But  among  the  more  rigid 
presbyterians  lay  concealed  a  number  of  independents,  who 
had  long  disguised  their  religious  and  political  sentiments.*— 
Most  of  these  were  men  of  great  abilities,  and  of  a  darin|; 
temper,  who  meditated  nothing  less  than  the  total  subTcrsion 
of  the  government,  and  concealing  their  real  designs  till  a 
proper  opportunity,  improved  every  occasion  to  sow  dissen- 
sions'between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  in  order  to  ac- 
complish their  project.* 

During  the  space  of  nearly  two  years  from  November  3dy 
1640,  to  the  2dth  August,  1643,  the  history  of  this  reign  pre- 
sents nothing  but  a  series  of  parliamentary  debates,  popular 
petitions,  and  a  continued  contest  between  the  court  and  the 
Bation.t  In  the  first  session  of  this  parliament,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  give  his  assent  to  a  number  of  acts  for  redress  of 
grievances.  Among  these  was  an  act  for  triennial  parlia- 
ments, by  which  it  was  ordained  that  a  parliament  should  as- 
semble every  three  years,  even  although  the  king  should  neg- 
lect to  issue  a  summons.  By  another,  the  Star-chamber  and 
high  commission  court  were  abolished :  the  former  had  long 
subsisted,  and  been  considered  as  originating  in  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  land  $  but,  during  the  latter  reigns,  it  had  become 
an  engine  of  tyranny :  the  latter  had  been  established  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  a  real  court  of  inquisition,  f  Had 
the  parliament,  therefore,  sti^ped  here,  the  abolition  of  these 
two  courts  would  have  merited  the  thanks  and  applause  of 
posterity. 

But  the  parliament,  not  contented  with  limiting  the  royal 
authority,  resolved  jto  reduce  it  to  an  empty  name.    The 

•  Rapin,  %  p.  SSI,  Stc. 

t  Vide  Rush.  Coll  vol.  4.  and  Clarend.  vol.  1. 

I  MUlar^s  Hist.  View  of  Eng;  Gov.  3.  p.  254>  25$,  kc. 
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views  of  the  presbyterians,  however,  could  nat  be  accomplish- 
ed  without  the  destrnction  of  the  chief  of  the  ro  jal  and  epis« 
copalian  party.    Thomas  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  and 
the  celebrated  Land,  archbishop  of  Canterbary,  were  sent  to 
the  Tower  on  a  general  charge  of  endeavouring  to  subvert 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  introduce  popery 
and  arbitrary  power.    The  commons  soon  after  passed  a  bill 
of  attainder  against  Strafford,  declaring  him  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  ^he  lords  gave  it  their,  approbation.    But  when 
the  royal  assent  was  required,  the  king  found  himself  in  an 
uneasy  situation.    He  loved  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  he 
could  not,  in  conscience,  condemn  a  man  who  had  acted  ac- 
cording to  his  orders,  and  done  nothing  but  what  was  agreea- 
ble to  his  maxims  of  government     The  commons,  imagining 
that  the  king  would  endeavour  to  free  hinuelf  from  these 
difficulties  by  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  a  bill  was  brought 
in  for  its  continuance.    This  bill,  which  enacted  that  the  par- 
liament should  not  be  dissolved,  rapidly  passed  through  both 
houses,  and  the  king  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
giving  it  his  assent    But  while  Charles  thus  resigned  one  of 
his  chief  prerogatives,  and  was  under  the  greatest  anxiety  on 
aceount  of  the  act  of  attainder  against  his  favourite  minister, 
he  was  relieved  from  his  embarrassment  by  a  letter  from  the 
earl  of  Stk*afford  himself,  requesting  that  his  life  might  be 
saerificed  to  the  public  tranquillity.    The  king,  therefore, 
reasoning  on  the  principle  ^^  VolenH  non  fit  injurUi*'^  and 
overcome  by  the  pressing  instances  of  the  parliament,  gave 
his  assent  to  the  bill.    Two  days  afterwards  the  earl  of 
Strafford  was  executed,  and  in  his  last  moments  displayed  a 
Roman  fortitude.    He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and  in 
better  times  would  have  met  with  a  better  fate.    At  his  trial 
he  displayed  an  eloquence  that  shewed  him  little  inferior  to 
the  most  celebrated  orators  of  antiquity.f 

The  death  of  this  minister,  however,  was  far  from  estab- 
lishiog  harmony  between  the  king  and  his  subjects.    Charles 

•  *«  To  a  willing  man  there  is  no  injufy,"  an  ancient  maxim  of  the 
schools. 
tMelw.46.    AVhilelock,  44. 
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wag  not  onlj  obliged  to  conclude  an  inglorions  treaty  witk 
the  Scots,  and  to  grant  them  all  their  demands,  hot  had  the 
additional  mortification  to  see  the  English  House  of  Com* 
fnons  approve  of  their  conduct,  and  grant  them  a  snm  of 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  a  reward  for  their  irrup- 
tion into  England.    The  whole  kingdom  being  now  in  a  fer- 
ment, the  catholics  of  Ireland  seized  this  opportunity  of 
throwing  off  the  yoke  by  which  they  had  long  been  oppressed, 
4uid  to  revenge  the  injuries  Which  they  had  suffered.     The 
protestants  were  massacred  without  any  distinction 
'  ^  '  of  age,  sex,  or  rank,  and  the  parliament  endeav- 
oured to  fix  on  Charles  the  improbable  imputation  of  favour- 
ing the  rebels,  and  countenanctng  these  atrocities.     In  the 
mean  while,  the  commons  of  England,  who  pretended  so  great 
zeal  for  religion,  instead  of  vigorously  soppoiting  their  pro- 
testant  brethren  in  Ireland,  were  solely  intent  on  subverting 
the  royal  authority  and  the  established  church.    A  variety 
of  acts,  all  tending  to  this  object,  were  successively  passed, 
and  the  king  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  giving  his 
assent    The  bishops  were  not  only  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  several  of  them,  on  remonstrating  against  this  - 
tinconstitntional  measure,  were  accused  of  treason  and  sent 
to  the  Tower.    The  parliament  also  assumed,  or  at  least  ex- 
torted from  the  king,  the  power  of  chusing  his  privy  eouneiL 
But  this  revolutionizing  rage  was  not  confined  to  the  parlia- 
ment.  The  citizens^  of  London  were  exasperated  against  the 
king;  and  the  commons  were  encouraged  by  the  populace, 
who  daily  surrounded  the  house  and  reprobrated,  with  tu- 
multuous cries,  the  conduct  of  the  court. 

The  ]fresbyterians,  among  whom  the  independents  were  in- 
cluded, had  now  obtained  a  decided  ascendency  in  the  parlia- 
ment, and  a  design  of  overturning  the  church  and  the  state  be- 
t^ame  visible.  In  this  decline  of  the  royal  authority,  Charles 
accelerated  his  misfortunes  by  a  measure  extremely  ill-suited 
to  the  complexion  of  the  times.  He  went  in  person  to  the 
house,  and  placing  himself  in  the  speaker's  chair,  impeached 
five  of  the  members  of  high  treason,  and  required  that  tbey 
should  be  apprehended.  These  were  the  lord  Kimbolton, 
Sir  Arthur  Hasselrig,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.^Pym^  Mr.  Hollis, 
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md  Mr.  Strdud,  who  lieiiig  previoosl j  ftpprised  of  Us  inten- 
tion had  made  their  eseape.  The  king  disappointed,  per- 
plexed, and  not  knowing  on  whom  to  relj,  went  next  to  Qnild- 
halJ,  and  made  his  complaint  to  the  lord  mayor  and  eonimeii 
eoDoeil  of  London.  Bat  he  soon  disooTered  that  the  oity 
was  wholly  devoted  to  the  parliament.  The  oommons  had 
already  stripped  the  king  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  prerog- 
atives, and  his  attempt  to  imprison  their  members  afforded 
them  a  pretext  for  divesting  him  of  the  remainder  of  his  an« 
thority.  They  petitioned  that  the  Tower  of  London,  with 
Hall,  Portsmouth,  and  the  fleet,  shonld  be  pot  into  their 
hands.  The  king,  after  some  eontest,  was  brought  to  a  eom* 
plianee  with  these  demands.  Bnt  when  the  commons  reqnir- 
td  that  the  militia  should  be  placed  under  their  direction  for 
a  limited  time,  the  king,  resolving  not  to  resign  this  last  rem- 
nant of  his  authority,  replied  ^  No  not  for  an  hour.''  Things 
being  now  come  to  a  crisis,  both  parties  prepared  for  war. 
Charles  departed  for  the  north,  and  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  enter  Hull,  where  the  parliament  had  placed  Sir 
John  Hotham,  as  governor.  The  king  being  joined  by  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Yorkshire  and  the  neighbour* 
ing  counties,  erected  his  standard  at  Nottingham.  The  queen, 
in  the  mean  while,  went  to  Holland  to  raise  money  on  the 
crown  jewels,  and  to  provide  ammunition  and  forces.  By 
these  means  the  king  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army.  The  parliament,  in  the  mean  while,  was 
not  idle.  Its  chief  resources  lay  in  London,  where  men  and 
money  were  raised  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  pulpits 
resounded  with  inflammatory  sermons,  which  inspired  tha 
people  with  religions  and  military  enthusiasm  $  and  the  pu- 
ritanical preachers  were  the  best  recruiters  for  the  parlia- 
mentarian army.  But  while  both  sides  prepared  for  war, 
they  endeavoured  to  fix  on  each  other  the  blame  of  the  in- 
fraction of  peace,  and  dispersed  numerous  manifestos  in  jus- 
tification of  their  conduct. 

The  earl  of  Essex  being  appointed  general  for  the  par- 
liament, military  operations  commenced.    During  the  two 
first  campaigns  the  royal  arms  were  suecetsftil.    The  first 
VOL.  II.     *  X 
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gsditni  engagMieBt  to«k  plaee  at  Edgehill,  m 
A.  D.  1642.  Wsrwiekgkire.      Both  parlies  daiiaed  the   vie- 

tmji  hmi  the  advantage  was  evidently  on  the 
aUe  of  the  ktog.  k  haa  been  generally  enpposed  that  Charles 
was  gailty  of  a  fatal  error  in  not  advancing  to  London  ina- 
meJiately  aftor  Ih&t  action,  aftd  that  by  to  decisive  ameasnre 
he  might  at  (Vnee  have  terminated  tftie  war.  This  oonjee- 
thre,  infdeed^  appears  lei  be  justified  by  the  extreme  eonsteraa- 
lion  that  pervaded  the  metropolis  on  the  bare  apprehension 
of  his  approach.*  IkA  the  grand  misfortune  of  Charles^ 
daring  this  imporftaiit  contest^  seenn  to  have  been  the  over* 
Fttling  influfenee  of  eoonsfeHorsy  who  wef^  unwilling  to  make 
sneh  eoneeasiotts  as  might  bnve  proenred  a  peaee^  and  inca- 
pable of  sklUVdly  conducting  the  war.  While  London  was 
in  the  hands  of  liie  parKamentariaas^  and  the  great  source 
af  their  strength,  it  waia  anreaaonable  to  think  of  redneing 
them  to  subjeetion  by  arms.  Froii  Edgehilii  the  king  marek* 
ed  towaids  the  south,  and  made  MmMt  iiaater  of  Reading 
and  Brentford  ;  bnt  inalead  of  making  a  bold  attempt  on  the 
metropolis,  the  snoeeis  of  which  must  have  depended  on  the 
eelertty  of  bis  o|]leratioiis,  his  delay  aflEbrded  the  earl  of  Es- 
sex time  to  approach  wtfli  his  army. 

It  would  be  tedioas  aid  at  this  day  uninteresting  to  det- 
ei^be  all  the  battles,  the  skirmishes  and  sieges,  and  the  inef<- 
feetnal  ne^iatidns  that  took  place  between  the  two  con- 
tending  partica.  In  this  detail  of  public  calamities,  we  dis- 
cover few  great  strokes  either  in  politics  or  war.  All  was  a 
scene  of  enthusiastic  zeal  and  religious  bigotry  oppresaii^ 
and  devastating  the  country.  Some  counties,  towns,  and 
fhmilies,  declared  for  the  king,  others  for  the  parliammt. 
The  principal  places  in  the  kingdom  were  alternately  cap- 
tured, and  frequently  plundered  by  the  contending  arraiea ; 
and  as  contrgnous  coontfes  and  neighbouring  towns  were  of* 
ten  in  the  hand*  of  opposite  parties,  the  hostile  garrisons 
ravaged,  in  a  merciless  manner,  the  surrounding  countiy.f 

•  Clarend.  2.  p.  40, 47,  54^  &c. 

f  The  royal  garrison  at  Newark  extended  its  ravages  as  far  as  Lincoln 
and  Notdngham,  which  were  held  by  the  parUainent«  and  similar  scefies 
i  dasjfi^xd  throughout  the  kingdom. 
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At  oBe  fKrioi  sf  the  war,  the  king  hftd,  aoeenfog  to  the 
beet  eeapatfttioQ,  about  two  handred  thottsaiul  men  in  armi^ 
and- at  the  foreetof  the  parliament  eoaM  not  he  greatly  infe* 
rior,  England  displayed  the  horrible  speetaele  of  between 
three  and  foar  hondred  thoueand  of  her  fanatieal  sont  em- 
plojed  in  mntaal  biitehery.  It  is  easy  to  eoneeiye  the  mise- 
riee  of  the  people  at  thie  ealamitoos  period,  of  whieh  the 
reeelleetion  may  teaeh  posterity  to  depreeate  the  evils  of 
iHvii  war,  and  to  set  a  jest  value  on  puUiie  tranqnillity. 

AHer  the  battle  of  EdgehiU,  the  parliaipent  called  in  the 
tBeots  to  their  assistaaee.  The  king,  however,  was  for  a 
eenaideraUe  tme  soeeesafal.  The  irst  diaastfoua  Umt 
whieh  his  army  received  was  at  Marston  Mooi^ 
A.  d/i&M.  i^ii^  ^^^  Bu^M  fi^om  York.  Prinee  Rnpert  eem>- 
manded  the  royal  araiy,  and  headed  the  left 
vnng :  the  rif^t  was  eommanded  by  Sir  Charles  Lueas,  with 
eelonel  Horry,  and  the  main  body  by  general  Goring.  The 
right  wing  of  the  parliamentarians  was  kd  by  Sir  Thomas 
Furfhx,  the  left  by  the  earl  of  Maaehester  and  his  Jieuteor 
aat^^goienl  Oliver  Cromwell :  lord  Fairfax  and  the  earl  of 
lieven,  who  eommanded  ^e  Scots^  were  plaoed  in  the  eealre. 
The  aeeonnts  of  this  battle  are,  as  Rapia  observes^  extremof 
I7  obscure  ;*  hot  the  result  was  the  total  defeat  of  the  royal 
army,  with  the  loss  of  lour  thousand  killed,  and  a  great  nnai»> 
her  of  wounded  and  prisoners.  This  disaster,  however,  was 
IB  part  compensated  by  advantages  in  diCferent  parts  of  the 
fcuigdom,  Negoeiations  for  peace  were  also  eommenced^ 
hut  they  terminated  without  effect.  The  obstinacy  and  big- 
otry of  both  parties  were  insuperable  obstacles  to  a  pacifica- 
tioa.  The  king  considered  the  ehoreh  of  En|^and  as  the 
door  dt  salvation:  the  parliament  esteemed  its  doctrines 
aheminable  and  its  rites  idolatrous.  Never  did  any  eouutry 
exhihit  a  more  disgusting  scene  of  superstition,  fanaticism^ 
and  intolerance,  than  Englmid  presented  at  this  ealamitoos 
period. 

The  celebrated  Land,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  lin- 
gered almost  four  years  in  prison ;  and  it  was  now  resolved  to 
bring  him  to  trial.    He  was  accused  of  high  treason,  and  the 
bill  for  his  attainder  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
*  Bapin,  2.  p.  499. 
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mAy  one  dbicBtieiit  voiee.*  In  the  Home  of  Lords  it  net 
With  some  oppooitioiiy  whieh,  however,  was  at  last  overmled* 
The  bill  having  passed  both  faonses,  the  arehbbhop  was  eon* 

demned  and  soon  after  exeeoted.  On  the  seafiEbU 
A.  d!^1645.  ^  behaved  with  a  beeoming  fortitude,  and  made 

a  long  speeeh,  in  whieh  he  deelared  that  he  had 
Tansaeked  every  comer  of  his  heart,  and  eould  not  find  there 
>one  sin  that  merited  death  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land. 
It  is  evident  that  his  death  was  predetermined,  and  the  ae- 
.ensation  broun^t  against  him  of  intending  to  restore  the 
eatholie  religion,  appears  to  have  been  wholly  destitute  of 
ibttndalion.  Bat  it  is  eertain  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  advisers  of  the  arbitrary  measures  whieh  the  king  had 
pursued,  and  particularly  of  the  persecution  of  the  puritans, 
and  the  attempt  to  force  the  ehoreh  of  Scotland  to  a  eoi^or- 
mity  to  that  of  England.  His  eonnseb  had,  therefore,  eon* 
tributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  excite  the  troubles  which  con- 
vulsed the  kingdom.  He  was  well  versed  in  sehool  divinity, 
and  learned  in  the  languages ;  but  his  genius  was  narrow, 
and  his  mind  was  attached  to  frivolous  ceremonies,  which  ho 
ranked  among  the  essentials  of  religion.  Notwithstanding 
the  calumnies  of  his  enemies,  it  eannot  be  doubted  that  he 
was  a  sincere  protestant;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  su- 
perstition, bigotry,  and  intolerance,  were  distinguishing  traits 
in  his  character. t 

With  the  fate  of  this  famous  prelate,  that  of  the  establish- 
ed religion  seems  to  have  been  united.  On  the  very  same  day 
that  the  lords  passed  the  bill  of  attainder  against  the  arch- 
bishop, the  common  prayer  was  abolished.  Thus  the  church 
of  England  was  rendered  completely  prcsbyterian  to  the 
great  satufaction  of  the  Scots,  and  the  leading  men  of  both 
liouses.  This  was  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  paeifi- 
aation  which  was  then  negoeiating  at  Uxbridge ;  for,  besides 
all  the  other  points  of  dispute,  Charles  never  could  be  brou^t 
to  consent  that  the  church  should  be  without  bishops  ;  and  it 
may  truly  be  said,  that  he  sacrificed  his  crown  and  his  life  to 
the  cause  of  episcopacy. 
*  Rapin,  2*  p  507. 
t  ^^ide  BuQiet,  Bashworth,  Tindal's  notes,  8(c. 
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Duiag  the  BcgoeialioiM  for  peaee,  Vane,  Cronwdl,  and 
other  leeders  of  tke  independent!,  bronght  in  a  bill  for  ex- 
eluding  all  members  of  the  parliament  tnm  any  eommand  in 
(he  amy.  This  bill,  whiefa  is  knOMrn  by  the  name  of  the 
self-denying  ordinaaee,  haring  passed  in  both  honses,  the 
preshyterian  generals,  the  earls  of  Essex,  Denbigh,  and 
Manehe^ter,  snmndered  their  eommissions,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  was  appointed  eommander  in  ehief  of  the  army. 
The  new  general  was  a  prabyterian ;  bat  he  snflfered  himself 
to  be  almost  wholly  direeted  by  Cromwell,  who,  by  his  pre- 
tended zeal  for  the  eaiise  of  religion  and  liberty,  had  gained 
an  aseendeney  orer  his  mind.  It  was  then  resolved  to  new 
model  the  army  $  and  eoumissioners  being  appointed  by  the 
eommons  for  that  purpose,  Cromwell  had  so  mueh  infloenee 
in  .the  business  that  most  of  the  preshyterian  offieers  were  dis- 
nsissed,  and  their  plaees  filled  with  independents. 

The  negoeiations  at  Uxbridge  being  broken  off^ 
'  and  the  paHiaikientarian  army  new  modelled  ae. 
eoYding  to  the  intentions  of  Cromwell,  the  troops  took  the 
field,  and  military  operations  on  both  sides  displayed  a  seene 
of  great  aetivity.  Omitting  a  number  of  inferior  transactions. 
It  sufliees  to  say  that  the  fktal  battle  of  Naseby,  in  North- 
amptonshire, decided  the  contest  between  the  king 
A.^1^  and  the  parliament    Prince  Rupert  commanded 
the  right  wing  of  the  royal  army.  Sir  Marma- 
dnke  Langdale  the  left,  and  the  king  led  on  the  main  body.* 
Sir  Jacob  Ashley,  the  earl  of  Lindsey,  lord  Bard,  and  Sir 
George  L'Isle  were  at  the  head  of  the  resenre.    The  right  of 
the  parliament's  cavalry  was  commanded  by  Cromwell,  the 
left  by  Ireton :  Fairfax  and'Skippon  led  on  the  centre*    On 
tills  fatal  day  the  king  displayed  an  extraordinary  courage. 
His  troops,  however,  were  totally  dispersed :  five  thousand 
were  made  prisoners,  and  to  complete  his  misfortune  he  lost 
all  his  artillery  and  camp  equipage,  with  his  cabinet  of  se- 
cret papers.    The  parliament  owed  this  victory,  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  courage  and  activity  of  Cromwell,  who  hav- 

*  Rushw.  6.  p.  43.    CtoreodoD  gives  agomewbit  differeot  amgcment, 
2.  506,  kc. 


bi9^^S  ^^^iflMnias  ctATge^  dupeneil  tke  left  wingvtikftkia^§ 
]iorte»att<ieke4  tbe  liAkHtry  in  flmk)  asd  bort  d^waalli 
ffition. 

After  diii  fatal  day  the  war  wm  oriy  a  series  of  i 
M  the  side  of  tiie  king,  Us  garrieeiui  samoderad  eae  after 
aaother,  aad  he  was  totelly  aeaye  to  kc^  the  field  i 
his  eaemm.  la  this  desperate  elate  of  his  affsirs,  he  i 
ed  the  aitfoKenate  espedieat  ef  tdking  refuge  with  the  fiaolA 
emy,  whieh  was  then  besiegiig  Newark.  It  seems  that  he 
had  reeeived  seme  vague  assuraaees  of  safbtf  from  the  prw- 
eipal  offieers ;  bat  it  does  aot  i^pear  that  the  Seetdi  had  e«P 
teced  into  any  treaty  with  the  king^  or  thai  Ihey  sold  him  te 
die.  Snglish  parliament  as  it  has  often  been  fepresenle4 
The  fhet  was  that  they  demanded,  and  after  some  diqiate  w^ 
eeivedy  foar  handred  thonsand  poaads,  the  sum  dne  to  them 
for  their  arrears.  This  affair  being  ended,  the  SeoMi  r- 
tamed  to  their  own  eountry.  Bat  their  parliament  had  de* 
ereed  that  the  king  eeuld  not  be  admitted  into  Soatland,  until 
he  had  ^Ten  a  satisfaetoiy  answer  to  eertain  prapesala 
presented  to  him  in  the  name  af  the  two  kingdoms.  He 
therefore  prayed  for  leave  to  eome  to  London  an  the  pnh* 
lie  faith  and  seeuraty  of  the  parliament  and  the  Seeteh  eom^ 
iai8si<Miers,  that  he  should  there  be  treated  with  respeet  and 
honour,  that  so  he  might  with  freedom  negoeiate  with  the 
parliament.  The  two  houses  taking  his  Kqnest  into  eonsid- 
oration,  assigned  him  Holmby  honse  for  his  residenae*  And 
the  Seots  resigned  him  to  the  English  eammissioners,  wifhent 
being  able  to  foresee  the  tragedy  that  was  to  ensne. 

The  presbyterian  interest  had  for  some  time  been  de^aingt 
the  independents  had  gained  the  asaendaney,  and  the  power 
whidi  the  parliament  had  wrested  from  the  king  wna  soon 
transferved  to  the  army.  To  this  the  self-denying  oidiaaaee 
had  greatly  eontribnted.  Oliver  Cromwell  had  by  this  mas* 
leriy  pieee  of  poliey,  dissolved  the  union  between  the  army 
and  the  parliament,  by  exelnding  the  members  of  both  honsta 
from  any  military  eommand.  The  eivil  war  being  iherefisie 
ended,  the  commons  were  desirous  of  disbanding  the  army, 
which  they  began  to  consider  as  a  dangerous  engine.  But 
Cromwell  rcsohed  to  oppose  a  design  so  hostile  to  hu  inter- 
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Ms.  Hefora^  a  cMacal  of  dben,  wko  weni^paitaM  to 
ijM|«ire  into  tke  grievmneet  of  the  9jmiy  aad  to  laj  thom  k« 
fore  pttriiament*  A  eceae  of  nntflaJ  rcerimiBfttioii  oataed  : 
aegoeiatioBi  were  eoBMaeaeed  without  effect :  every  eoaoea* 
ttoa  of  the  ]pai1iaBMBit  was  prodoetive  of  aew  deauiaih  froni 
the  amy.  TUs  wao  the  erioig  of  Crmwell's  fertaae,  aadi 
he  reoalved  to  wtxm  so  IkroaraUe  an  optportmiitj  of  laying 
the  foondalion  of  hiogreatoeos.  The  Idng  had  hitherto  ro« 
Mained  in  the  power  of  the  parliament  \  hat  Cromwell  Fe« 
oolvisg  to  beeome  master  of  his  person,  sent  to  remove  him 
fxwBBk  Holmhy  eastle  to  Newmarket.  It  was  in  vain  that  tiid 
parliament  eomplained  of  this  insoleaee :  the  army  marehed 
tawards  LondiMliy  where  ail  was  ui  a  state  of  eonfosion.  The 
canmoo  coooeil  being  assembled,  ordered  the  eity  to  be  pat 
ia  a  state  of  defeaee,  aad  published  a  manifesto,  exposing  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  army.  The  pariiaamnt,  in  the  mean 
while,  was  divided  into  two  Awtioos}  mid  the  speahers,  widi 
mxty-two  members,  qnttted  the  hoase^  and  took  refnge  witb 
the  army,  while  the  others  who  remained,  eontinacd  to  issne 
orders  without  having  the  power  to  enlbree  obedieaee.  Bat 
CMmwell,  with  the  two  speakers  and  the  fugitive  memfaem 
<t  the  head  of  the  army,  sooa  approaehed  the  metropolis. 
Tlw  eitiaens,  notwithstanding  their  prqmrations  fi>r  resist* 
anee,  ^lencd  their  gates,  and  general  Fairfax  took  posses-^- 
sioa  of  the  Tower. 

During  these  transaetions  both  the  presbyterisas  and  the 
independents  had  privately  entered  into  negoeiations  with  the 
king,  who  had  been  removed  to  Hampton  eonrt.  Bot  Charle# 
no  sooner  perceived  that  the  army  possewed  all  the  power, 
than  he  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  for  his  safety,  and 
attempted  to  make  his  eseape.*  Bat  in  this  undertaking  he 
was  attoided  by  his  usual  ill  fortane,  and  was  obliged  to  put 
hiawelf  into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the  isle  of  Wight^ 
who  eondueted  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Carisbrook  eastle,  where 
he  was  treated  with  an  appearance  of  respect. 

Cromwell,  who,  by  his  influence  over  the  army,  was  now  be^' 
coming  all  powerful,  was  in  danger  of  seeing  all  his  projeeta 

•  Ludlow,  1.  p.  227. 
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fhistrat€d  by  &  spirit  of  insttbordinatian  to  wUeh  he  himself 
had)  for  some  time,  giren  eneooragement.  There  had  bee% 
for  a  short  period,  a  new  faetion  in  the  army  called  LeveUers, 
whose  object  it  was  to  abolish  all  distiaetions,  and  to  establish 
a  perfect  equality  in  rank  and  estates  thronghoot  the  king- 
dom. During  the  contest  between  the  army  and  the  parlia^ 
ment,  the  general  officers  had  encoun^d  these  men,  and  al- 
lowed them  to  form  a  separate  council  by  means  of  their  de» 
legates,  which  were  called  Agitators.  But  as  soon  as  the 
parliament  was  subdued,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  suppress 
these  assemblies.  The  soldiers,  however,  continned  their  as- 
semblies in  spite  of  their  officers  and  in  defiance  to  the  orders 
of  their  general.  They  even  pretended  to  the  right  of  set- 
tling the  government,  and  drew  up  apian  for  that  purpose. 
The  general  officers,  therefore,  were  not  a  little  embarrassed* 
But  Cromwell  undertook,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  free 
himself  from  a  faetion  so  dangerous  in  an  army.  Taking  a 
chosen  guard,  he  came  nnexpectedly  to  their  assembly,  and 
asking  some  questions  to  which  they  gave  insolent  answers, 
he  laid  two  or  three  of  them  on  the  ground  with  his  own 
hand^  and  the  guards,  by  a  sudden  charge,  dispersing  the 
rest,  many  of  them  were  taken,  some  of  whom  were  hanged 
on  the  spot,  and  others  sent  prisoners  to  London.  By  a  repe- 
tition of  such  encounters,  he  soon  subdued  those  daring  men, 
whom  his  own  example  had  taught  to  set  all  established  au- 
thority at  defiance.* 

While  the  king  was  at  Hampton  court,  he  had  privately 
treated  with  the  presby terians,  the  independents,  and  the  Scots. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  detail  the  particulars  of  those  ineffectual 
negociations.t  The  parliament,  the  city  of  London,  and  the 
whole  kingdom,  were  agitated  by  factions,  and  divided  into  par- 
ties, whose  measures  were  continually  fluctuating;  and  the  king 
was  bewildered  in  the  labyrinth  of  uncertainty,  while  Crom- 
well and  the  army  had  only  one  object  in  view.  All  England 
was  now  in  sach  a. state  of  confusion,  that  the  most  profound 
politician  could  £»rm  no  conjecture  of  the  result  of  these  eon- 
vqisions. 

•  Rapin,  2.  p.  541. 

t  See  tfaero  in  Cburend.  vol  3.   Bushworth,  vol.  7,  &c. 
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The  confinement  of  the  king  in  Carisbrook  castle  did  not 
pot  an  end  to  the  negoeiations ;  and  at  length  the  Seots,  who 
elearly  pereeived  the  views  of  the  independents,  raised  an 
army  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  him  to  his  throne.  Charles 
BOW  saw  his  affairs  begin  to  have  a  more  favourable  aspeet, 
hut  his  hopes  were  soon  disappointed.  The  Scotch  having 
•ntered  England,  Cromwell  took  the  field  with  his  veteran 
army.  Success  seemed  to  second  ail  his  designs.  He  de- 
feated  their  forces,  and  took  their  general,  the  duke  of  Ham- 
ilton prisoner.  Fairfax  was  equally  successful  in  reducing 
the  royalists  of  Kent  and  Essex,  and  having  laid  siege  to 
Colehester,  which  had  declared  for  the  king,  he  compelled 
that  city  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  parliament  now  was  extremely  desirous  of  coming  to 
an  agreement  with  the  king,  as  the  only  means  of  counteract- 
ing the  views  of  the  generals.  But  it  was  too  late :  tlie^vic- 
torions  army  returned,  and  with  furious  remonstrances  de- 
manded justice  on  the  unfortunate  monarch,  whom  they  ac- 
•ased  of  being  the  author  of  all  the  calamities  that  had  af- 
flicted the  country.  General  Fairfax,  influenced  by  Cromwell^ 
removed^the  royal  prisoner  from  Carisbrook  to  Hurst  castle. 
The  parliament  remonstrated  against  this  proceeding,  and  be- 
gan to  issue  orders  for  a  more  eifeetual  opposition.  But  on 
reeeiving  a  message  from  Cromwell,  intimating  that  he  in- 
tended to  pay  them  a  visit  the  next  day  with  his  army,  and 
requiring  them^  at  the  same  time,  to  /aise  him  forty  thousand 
pounds  in  the  city  of  London,  they  were  terrified  into  a  com- 
pliance with  his  demand.  The  general  advanced  with  his 
army  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  skirts  of  the  city.  He 
then  placed  a  guard  at  the  parliament  house,  and  seized 
those  members  whom  he  thought  hostile  to  his  designs.  CoL 
Pride,  one  of  his  officers,  took  forty-one  of  them  into  custody. 
On  the  following  day  a  hundred  more  of.  the  members  were 
denied  entrance  into  the  house.  That  part  of  the  house 
whieh  now  remained,  was  composed  of  a  small  number  of 
independents,  who  voted  according  to  the  dictates  of  the 
general,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  ludicrous  name  of  the 
Romp.  Thus  did  the  presbyterians,  who  had  overturned  the 
ehurch  and  the  throne^  iiiiU  victims  to  the  military  poi^r 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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whieh  they  had  nsed  as  the  instrument  for  aeeomplishiog 
their  designs. 

The  Rump  parliament  was  nothing  more  than  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  army,  the  officers  of  which  directed  all  its  pro- 
eeedings.  In  this  obscure  assembly  it  was  therefore  anani- 
mously  resolved  to  erect  a  high  court  of  justice,  with  power 
to  try  the  king  for  treason  against  the  state.  For  form's 
sake  the  commons  desired  the  concurrence  of  the  few  lords 
that  remained  in  the  other  house,  but  here  there  was  irirtne 
enough  left  to  reject  the  proposal.  The  commons,  however, 
being  sure  of  the  support  of  the  army,  voted  the  assent  of 
the  lords  unnecessary.  A  hundred  and  forty-five  persons 
were  appointed  judges  on  this  lamentable  occasion,  and 
Bradshaw,  a  lawyer,  was  elected  president  of  this  seditions 
assembly. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  king  was  brought  to  Westmin- 
ster  Hall  to  take  his  trial*  The  charge  against  him  was 
read,  importing.that  he  had  been  the  author  of  the  war  and 
the  eause  of  all  the  blood  that  had  been  shed ;  but  no  at> 
tempt  was  made  to  prove  this  assertion.  Whatever  had  been 
his  misconduct,  he  displayed,  on  this  trying  occasion,  a  dig- 
nity of  mind  and  character  worthy  of  a  monarch.  He  de- 
manded by  what  authority  he  was  brought  to  such  a  trial,  to 
which  Bradshaw,  the  president,  replied,  that  it  was  by  an  or* 
dinance  of  the  commons  of  England.  The  king  then  ob- 
jected to  the  legality  of  the  tribunal,  and  refused  to  plead* 
He  was  then  remanded  to  prison.  Being  brought  up  a  se-« 
eond  time  he  made  the  same  objections,  and  began  to  give 
his  reasons,  but  the  court  would  not  hear  him  on  that  snbjeet. 
After  being  four  times  brought  before  this  unconstitutional 
tribunal*  and  constantly  refusing  to  acknowledge  its  author- 
ity, his  judges  declared  him  guilty,  and  condemned  him  to 
death.  On  this  melancholy  subject  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  re- 
mark, that  the  House  of  Commons  was  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  army,  and  even  had  not  this  been  the  ease,  the 
commons  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  lords  and 
the  king,  had  never  been  considered  as  the  legulature  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  next  place  it  eould  never  be  proved  that  the  king 
was  the  sole  author  of  the  war.    In  the  long  series  of  eoA* 
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testi^by  whieh  it  was  preeeded,  it  if  eyident  that  all  partial 
went  80  far  beyond  their  due  bounds  as  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble, to  impartial  judges,  to  attach  the  blame  of  aggression 
exclusively  on  either.  The  king,  in  the  former  part  of  his 
reign,  had  attempted  to  rule  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  bnt  be- 
fore the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  he  had  desisted 
from  his  pretensions.  The  parliament  suspecting  his  sin- 
cerity resolved  to  divest  him  of  the  authority  allowed  him  by 
Che  constitution.  When  Charles  had  recourse  to  arms  it  was 
not  in  maintenance  of  arbitrary  power  but  of  his  legal  pre- 
rogative. He  could  not,  therefore,  be  eonsiderad  as  the  sola 
author  of  a  war  which  was  occasioned  by  mutual  encroach- 
ments and  jealousies.  It  may  be  further  observed,  that 
Charles  was  only  suspected  of  designing  to  alter  the  consti- 
tntion  and  religion  of  his  country ;  but  that  reyolntion  waa 
actually  effected  by  the  parliament.  From  all  these  consid- 
erations it  must  appear j  to  an  impartial  posterity,  that  how- 
ever cenanrable  the  conduct  of  Charles  might  have  been,  the 
court,  by  which  he  was  condemned,  was  illegal,  and  his  eze- 
-eution  a  real  murder. 

On  the  third  day  after  his  sentence,  Charles  was  brought 
to  the  place  of  execution.  The  scaffold  was  erected  in  the 
street  opposite  to  Whitehall,  and  two  men  in  masks  were  em- 
ployed as  executioners.  The  unfortunate  monarch  surveyed 
the  solemn  preparations  with  a  calm  composure,  that  shewed 
him  free  front  any  reproaches  of  conscience ;  and,  on  the 
scaffold,  he  declared  that  he  thought  himself  guilty  of  no 
crime,  except  that  of  delivering  the  earl  of  Strafford  to  the 
malice  of  his  enemies.  The  bishop  by  whom  he  was  attend* 
ed  reminding  him  that  he  had  only  one  stage  more  to  heaven, 
^^  I  go,*'  replied  the  king,  **  from  a  temporal  to  an  eternal 
crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  happen.''    HHving  laid  hit 

head  on  the  block,  one  of  the  masked  execntionerf 
A.  D.  1648.  B^^^^i*^^  i^  'rom  his  body  at  one  blow :  the  other 

holding  it  up,  ^claimed  ^  behold  the  head  of  a 
^^  traitor."  Thus  died  with  a  christian  composure  and  for« 
titude  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  a  victim  to  fanaticism  and 
rebellion,  exhibiting  the  first  instance  recorded  in  the  history 
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•f  modern  Europe  of  a  sovereign  prinee  condemned  to  de&tb 
\j  a  formal  tribunal  of  his  subjeots. 

Amidst  the  jarring  of  parties  and  the  influence  of  preju- 
dioe,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  character  of 
Charles  has  been  variously  depicted.  If  the  parties  that 
oonvulsed  the  state  and  brought  him  to  the  scaffold  had  ex- 
pired with  him,  we  might  have  met  with  an  impartial  history 
of  his  reign;  bat  as  all  the  writers  of  those  times  were  evi- 
dently prejudiced  in  favour  either  of  the  royal  or  republi- 
can cause,  we  cannot  expect  any  just  delineation.  The  ex- 
travagant encomiums  which  his  panegyrists  have  lavished 
on  his  character,  and  the  calumnies  with  which  H  has  been 
aspersed  by  his  enemies,  are  to  be  equally  suspected.  That 
he  was  endowed  with  many  virtues  is  universally  allowed, 
and  he  possessed  some  brilliant  accomplishments.  He  was 
pious,  sober,  temperate,  and  conscientiously  just.  In  the 
relations  of  private  life  he  possessed  many  excellent  quali- 
ties: he  was  a  good  father,  an  indulgent  husband,  and  a 
kind  roaster.  He  abhored  all  debauchery,  and  could  not  bear 
any  obscene  or  profane  discourse.  His  courage  cannot  ha 
questioned ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  firmness  was 
tinctured  with  obstinacy.  In  regard  to  literature  his  attain- 
ments were  considerable  r  he  spoke  several  languages  well : 
kis  sense  was  strong,  but  his  stile  was  laconic*  His  skill 
in  the  liberal  arts,  especially  architecture,  painting,  and 
scnlpture,  was  far  above  mediocrity,  and  he  had  formed  a 
finer  collection  of  pictures,  statues,  &c.  than  any  prince  of 
his  time.t  Charles  is  generally  represented  as  a  most  pious 
and  relrgious  prinee :  he  was  punctual  and  regular  in  his 
devotioins  both  public  and  private;  but  his  religion  was 
strongly  tinetured  with  bigotry.  He  has  been  represented  by 
some  as  stroil^y  inclined  to  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  and 
even  accused  of  having  formed  the  design  of  restoring  it  in 

*  Welw.  Mem.  p.  67,  68,  &c.  Cbarles  had  a  comely  presence^a  sweet, 
but  grave  and  melancholy  aspect :  his  features  were  regular  and  hand*' 
somes  and  although  he  was  of  a  low  stature,  his  body  was  strong,  and 
his  constitution  robust,  and  capable  of  bearing  Che  greatest  fatigues* — 
Welwood,  ibid. 

t  Wciw.  Men.  ub  supra. 
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England ;  bot  this  is  an  evident  ealomny  invented  by  his 
fanatical  enemies.  It  is  trne  that  daring  the  first  fifteen 
years  of  his  reign,  the  eatholies  were  not  only  screened  from 
Ibe  rigour  of  the  law,  bat  placed  in  offiees  of  honour,  trust,  and 
tmolament.  This  eneonragement  was  owing  to  the  influ* 
enee  of  the  queen,  and  lo  the  aid  which  he  hoped  to  derive 
from  the  eatholies  in  the  execution  of  his  projects.  He  has  also 
been  aecnsed  of  exciting  the  Irish  rebellion,  but  of  the  truth 
of  this  charge  there  never  was  either  proof  or  probability ; 
and  if  in  the  desperate  state  of  his  affairs  he  sought  aid  from 
the  insurgents,  he  was  driven  to  that  extremity  by  the  revolt 
of  his  English  subjects.  It  is  eertain  that  on  several  impor- 
tant occasions  he  was  privately  assisted  by  the  eatholies, 
and  that  during  the  civil  wars,  he  entertained  many  of  them 
in  his  service ;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  his  attachment  to 
their  religion.  On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
sincere  protestant,  and  such  he  professed  himself  in  his  last 
moments,  when  dissimulation  could  not  be  of  any  service* 
But  that  sincerity  by  which  he  was  distinguished  in  matters 
of  religion  was  not  equally  conspicuous  in  his  political  trans* 
actions :  He  so  frequently  made  use  of  mental  ^reservations^ 
concealed  in  ambiguous  expressions,  of  which  he  reserved  to 
himself  the  explication,  that  the  parliament  could  never  con« 
fide  in  his  promises,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  ruin.  This  dissimulation  and  equivocating 
conduct  may  admit  of  some  excuse,  from  his  difficult  situa- 
tion in  the  midst  of  contending  parties,  and  his  multiplied 
embarrassments,  arising  from  the  factious  spirit  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  great  misfortune  of  Charles  was  that  of  having 
by  his  education  imbibed  maxims  of  government,  repugnant 
to  the  genius  of  his  people.  Presuming  on  the  precedents  of 
former  times,  without  considering  the  change  of  circumstan- 
ces, he  precipitated  himself  into  an  abyss,  which  he  might 
long  have  seen  opening  under  his  feet. 
.  The  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  the  age  of  fanaticism,  a  dzmon 
which  at  that  unhappy  period  tyrannized  over  the  minds  of 
the  English,  extending  its  influence  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant,  and  producing  a  direful  train  of  civil  dissensionsk 
While  one  party  seemed  to  regard  a  variety  of  nnimportant 
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iDinatifle  and  non-essentials  as  the  eonstituents  of  religion,  Ibe 
other  condemned  things,  merely  indifferent,  as  sinful,  idola- 
trous, and  damnable.  Thus  was  the  worship  of  the  deity 
made  to  consist  in  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  certain  cere- 
monial forms  and  hierarchical  regulations  $  and  the  kingdom 
exhibited  a  scene  of  bigotry,  fanaticism,  and  intolerance,  in* 
compatible  with  christian  charity,  and  disgraceful  to  the  pro- 
testant  religion.  Such  a  period  could  not  be  favourable  to 
the  adrancement  of  letters,  of  arts,  or  of  commerce*  All 
these,  howeirer,  had  flourished  during  the  former  part  of  this 
reign.  But  the  discovery  of  America  had  excited  a  spirit  of 
mercantile  enterprise  throughout  Europe,  which  nothing 
eould  ever  extinguish;  and  the  impulse  Which  had  been 
communicated  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had, 
vnder  the  peaceful  administration  of  James,  acquired  addi- 
tional strength.  Before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
the  commerce  of  England  had  increased  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity :  in  the  year  1641,  the  customs  are  said  to  have  amount- 
ed to  the  annual  sum  of  SOOfiOOL  being  nearly  trebled  since 
the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  throne.*  The  increase  of 
wealth  had  encouraged  the  arts.  Painting  and  sculpture  had 
received  great  improvement ;  and  the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones, 
And  others,  had  introduced  architectural  elegance  into  the  me- 
tropolis, whieh  was  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished  in  the 
former  part  of  this  reign.t 

*  This  was  a  prodigious  increase  since  the  reign  of  Elizabclh.  Vide 
Anderson.  Hist  Comm.  2.  p.  389,  391.  As  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
trade  and  wealth  of  England  must  at  this  period  have  been  very  consid- 
erable, it  suffices  to  observe  that  between  the  years  1641  and  1647,  the 
parliament  had  raised  upwards  of  forty  milliens  sterling,  for  the  support 
of  tlie  war,  besides  the  sums  which  the  king  had  levied  in  those  parts  of 
tlie  kingdom  where  his  interest  predominated.  Vide  Anderson*8  Hist. 
Comm.  2.  p.  406.     Camp.  Tolit.  Surv.  2.  p.  533. 

t  Jn  this  reign  James's-street,  King's-street,  Charles-street,  Henrietta- 
street,  and  others  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent-Garden,  were  laid  out  by  Inigo 
Jones,  and  the  Piazza,  as  well  as  the  Banquetting-house,  Whitehall,  and 
some  other  structures,  were  the  work  of  that  celebrated  architect  Clare 
Market,  Long  Acre,  Bedford,  Bnr}%  S;c.  were  in  this  reign  first  covered 
•witli  buildings. 
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On  the  day  of  the  king's  exeeation,  the  parliAmeiit  passed 
an  aet  which  forbade  the  proelaimins  of  his  eldest  son  Charles, 
or  any  other  person  whateyer,  under  the  penalty  of  high  trea- 
son. The  eommons  then  voted  the  Hoose  of  Lords  unneees- 
sary  and  dangerous,  and  deereed  its  abolition.  Several  of 
the  peers  protested  against  this  unprecedented  innovation,  hut 
their  remonstrances  met  with  no  attention.  Thns  the  parlia* 
ment  which  was  formerly  composed  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
lords,  and  five  hundred  and  thirteen  commons,  was  reduced  to 
one  bouse,  composed  of  about  eighty  members,  who  styled 
themselves  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  England.— 

This  assembly,  wbieh  was  only  the  tool  of  the 
A.  iT  1649.  ^^^^J9  passed  an  act  for  the  abolition  of  the  regal 

office,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  under 
the  sole  direction  of  a  House  of  Commons. 

The  government  of  England  being  thus  changed  from  a 
monarchy  to  a  republic,  the  demoeratical  parliament  pron 
seeded  to  try  some  distinguished  prisoners,  who  had  been  the 
most  zealous  and  powerful  supporters  of  royalty.  A  high 
court  of  justice  was  erected  for  that  purpose  f  and  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  the  lord  Capel,  and  several  others,  being  brought 
before  this  new  tribunal,  were  condemned  and  executed.  The 
Scots  were  extremely  exasperated  at  these  proceedings  against 
the  duke,  whose  death  was  eontrary  both  to  the  laws  of  war 
and  the  laws  of  nations :  they  therefore  determined  to  ac- 
knowledge the  young  prince  of  Wales  for  their  king.  They 
resolved,  however,  to  abridge  his  power  by  the  same  limita- 
tions as  they  had  imposed  on  their  late  sovereign }  and  com- 
missions  being  dispatched  to  Breda,  where  the  prince  then 
resided,  laid  before  him  the  conditions  on  which  the  Scots  of- 
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fered  him  the  erown.  Charleg  was  extremely  anwiUing  t« 
jreeeive  a  kingdom  without  the  authority  of  a  king ;  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Scots  were  so  eontrary  to  his  notions  of 
the  royal  prerogatiye,  that  he  shewed  the  greatest  indifferene* 
to  their  proposals ;  and  a  considerable  «paee  of  time  was 
consumed  in  negociations. 

During  these  transaetions  the  parliament  of  England  turned 
its  attention  towards  Ireland,  where  it  was  apprehended  that 
Charles  would  ereet  his  standard.  The  treaty  which  hia 
father,  Charles  I.  had  concluded  with  the  rebels,  still  «ab- 
aisted,  .and -the  Irish  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  English  republic.  It  was  therefore  resoWed  to  send  a 
strong  army  into  Ireland;  and  the  command  was  given  ta 
Cromwell,  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom. 
The  progress  of  Cromwell  in  Ireland  was  exceedingly  rapid^ 
hut  the  success  of  his  arms  was  tarnished  by  his  cruelty. 
Having  taken  Drogheda  by  assault,  he  put  all  the  ganrison  t» 
the  sword:  after  the  capture  of  that  important  place,  he 
seized  Kilkenny,  and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  oountrj 
to  the  obedience  of  the  English  parliament. 

The  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  hastened  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  at  Breda.  Charles  had  shewed  great  unwilling- 
jiess  to  accept  the  crown  under  such  limitations  as  the  Scotch 
were  determined  to  impose.  Even  while  the  negociationa 
were  pending,  he  gave  a  commission  to  the  marquis  of  Mont- 
Fos&i  who  attempted  to  pot  him  in  possession  of  the  kingdoni 
hy  force.  The  marquis  having  raised  some  forces  made  a. 
^lescent  upon  Scotland.  But  his  army  was  too.small  to  make 
any  progress.  He  was  joined  by  only  a  few  ill  armed  apd 
^worse  disciplined  highlanders,  who  fled  on  the  appearance. cif 
:the  troops  which  the  Scotch  parliament  had  sent  to  repel 
?thc  invasion :  his  foreign  troops  stood  their  ground  but  were 
routed;  and  the  marquis,  himself,  having  with  difficulty  es- 
caped from  the  field,  wandered  about  some  time  in  the  dis- 
.guise  of  a  peasant ;  but  at  length  a  gentleman,  who  pretend* 
ed  to  be  his  friend,  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  general 
Lesley,  who  sent  him  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  tried  and 
condemned  by  the  parliament.  He  met  his  fate  with  great 
fortitude ;  und  at  the  place  of  execution  declared  himself 
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folly  penvaded  of  the  jnstiee  of  his  eaoie.  He  wae  hanged 
on  a  gailowft  thirty  feet  high  I  hit  head  was  plaeed  on  the 
Toil-booth  at  Edinborgh :  hit  armt  and  legs  were  tent  to  four, 
different  townt ;  and  hit  body  was  buried  under  the  galiowt. 
Thus  perished  the  marqun  of  Montrose,  who,  during  the 
eivil  wars,  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and 
loyalty. 

Charles,  seeing  all  his  hopes  of  eonqnering  Seotlaad  dis- 
eoneerted,  had  no  other  altematiTO  than  to  aeeept  the  erown 
of  that  kingdom,  with  all  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  royal 
aathority.  Ireland  being  nearly  reduced,  he  eould  eipeet  no 
support  from  that  quarter :  the  states  of  the  united  provineei 
dreading  a  rupture  with  the  new  repnblie,  were  desirous  of 
his  departure  from  their  dominions ;  and  he  knew  too  well 
the  politieal  maxims  of  eardinal  Mazaria  to  supposethat  the 
eoort  of  France  would  prefer  the  allianee  of  an  expatriated 
prince  to  that  of  the  English  parliament  He  therefbre 
agreed  to  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Scotch  commhsionersy 
and  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  signed  the  eoyenant  according 
to  the  promise  extorted  from  him  at  Breda.  It  is  certain^ 
iiowerer,  that  Charles  submitted  to  these  conditions  only 
through  imperious  necessity;  and  his  subsequent  conduct 
makes  it  appear  that  he  never  intended  to  be  bound  by  pareh- 
ment  chains  any  longer  than  while  the  same  necessity  existed* 
On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  he  found  nothing  that  could  make 
bim  in  love  with  his  fetters :  he  saw  himself  in  a  situation 
which  was  far  from  corresponding  with  his  ideas  of  royalty. 
His  English  friends  and  domestics  were  immediately  removed 
from  his  person,  and  he  saw  himself  surrounded  only  by  meUf 
whose  political  and  religious  principles  were  entirely  different 
from  those  in  Which  he  had  been  educated*  His  promise  and 
oath  to  profess  presbyterianism^  exposed  him  to  the  importu- 
nity of  the  ministers,  who  andertook  to  instruct  him  in  their 
religion,  and  did  not  scruple  to  brand  the  tenets  of  the  efaureh 
of  England  with  the  name  of  ^  doctrines  of  devils."*  In 
one  day  they  obliged  him  to  attend  at  six  sermons  successive- 
ly ;  and  it  appears  that  this  rigorous  discipline  of  the  kirk, 

•  B«iiin,3.p.  581,5a2. 
VOL.    it.  Z 
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greatly  eontribnted  to  iDgpire  the  king  with  a  rooted  aversioa^ 
Bot  only  agaimt  presbyterianisni)  bat  against  every  appear^ 
nee  of  striotnees  in  religion.' 

Charles  had  aoeepted  the  regd  title  in  Seotland,  only  in 
the  view  of  facilitating  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  £Bg- 
land.  Of  this  the  English  parliament  ^as  aware,  and  jodg- 
ing  it  much  better  policy  to  carry  the  war  into  Scotland  than 
to  expect  it  in  England,  Cromwell  wM  recalled  from  Ireland 
to  take  the  command  of  the  army,  which  Fairfax  resigned^ 
and  received  an  annual  pension  of  five  thousaud  ponnds,  in 
rewai'd  for  his  services.  Cromwell  being  now  declared  general* 
isstmo  of  the  armies  of  the  English  repoblie,  marched  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Scotland.  Having  entered  that  kingdom  with-> 
ottt  opposition^  he  advanced  within  sight  of  the  Scotch  army^ 
which  was  encamped  near  Edinburgh;  but  finding  the  in- 
trenchments  of  the  enemy  too  strong  to  warrant  an  attack,  the 
want  of  provisions  and  forage  obliged  him  to  retire.  Ho 
then  proceeded  to  Dunbar,  where  he  intended  to  embark  his 
infantry  and  return  into  England^  The  Scotch  general  pur- 
sued him,  and  being  instigated  by  the  presbyterian  ministers* 
who,  as  if  by  divine  revelation,  promised  aif  easy  victory,  re- 
solved fjof  hazard  an  action.  Cromwell,  on  seeing  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Scots,  cried  out,  that  *^  Ood  had  delivered  then 
into  his  hands."  He  immediately  went  to  prayer,  and  then 
told  his  officers  that  he  felt  such  composure  of  mind  as  did 
not  permit  him  to  doubt  of  the  victory.  Whether  this  was 
enthusiasm  or  artifice,  it  served  to  inspire  his  fanatical  sol- 
diers with  courage ;  and  the  general  did  not  prove  a  false 
prophet.  An  hdnr  before  day  the  next  morning  he  attacked 
the  enemy,  whose  numbers  were  greatly  superior,  and  gained 
a  decisive  victory.  The  Sects  had  between  five  and  six  thous- 
and killed,  besides  several  thousands  of  prisoners^ 
A.  D*  1650.  ^"^  ^®  ^'^'^  ®^  twenty ^even  pieces  of  cannon. t 
The  loss  of  the  English  is  said  to  have  been  incon* 
siderable.  This  victory  put  Cromwell  in  possession  of  Leith 
and  Ediaburgh,  while  the  Scots,  who  were  divided  into  hit- 

*  Burnet,  1.  p.  53. 

t  Clarcndtf  3.  p.  294— Bapto  2.  p.  583. 
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tioat,  foviid  BO  tmall  diffieolt^  id  tnmng  a  new  army  for  tht 
•nfloing  spring. 

The  diligfbee  employed  in  the  preparations,  however,  wao 
sueh  that  the  king  opened  the  campaign  at  the  head  of  eigh- 
teen thousand  men.  Cromwell  wag  extremely  distressed  for 
want  of  provisions ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  summer  elapsed 
without  any  affair  of  importance.  Charles  at  length  resolved 
to  march  into  Ens^land,  expecting  that  his  army  would  bo 
greatly  increased  by  the  janction  of  the  royalists  and  the 
preabyterians,  who  were  equally  oppressed  by  the  independent 
parliament.  His  hopes,  however,  were  disappointed,  flo 
liegan  a  rapid  march  to  Carlisle,  where  he  was  proclaimed 
kiag  of  England.  But  the  parliament,  on  receiving infelii- 
gence  of  this  irruption,  armed  the  miKtia  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  placed  guards  on  all  the  poblic  roads  to 
|»revent  the  king's  friends  from  joining  his  army.  Cromwell, 
at  the  same  time,  began  his  march  into  England,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  king  firom  advancing  to  London.  Charles  ex« 
peeting  that  the  people  of  the  western  counties  would  readily 
join  his  standard,  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  to  Worcester, 
where  he  was  honourably  received  and  immediately  pro- 
•laimed ;  but  instead  of  seeing  his  army  augmented,  by  the 
aeeession  of  friends,  he  found  it  reduced  by  desertion  to  the 
number  of  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  $  and  the  anxiety 
•aused  by  this  diminution  of  his  force^  was  soon  increased  by 
4he  sudden  approach  of  Cromwell. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  victory  of  Dunbar,  a  day  fortu^ 

nate  for  Cromwell,  was  fought  the  decisive  battle 
IL  DU1651.  ^^  Worcester,  which  raised  his  .power  beyond  all 

controul  or  limitation.  After  an  engagement  of 
some  hours  on  both  sides  of  the  Severn,  the  king's  forces 
were  obliged  to  retire  into  the  town  in  such  confusion  that 
they  neglected  to  defend  the  entrance.  The  cavalry,  seeing 
the  parliamentarians  burst  into  the  to%vn,  took  to  flight,  and 
left  the  infantry  to  their  merey.  The  king,  after  attempting 
in  vain  to  rally  his  troopsj  escaped  with  great  diflieolty :  al- 
inost  all  his  foot  were  killed  or  taken :  the  cavalry,  being 
quickly  pursued,  were  totally  dispersed :  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton was  mortally  wounded :  three  thousand  9>f  the  royal  army 
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were  killed,  and  ten  thoatand  were  taken  prisoners  :*  among 
the  latter  were  three  English  earls,  seven  Seoteh  lords,  six 
hundred  and  forty  colonels  and  other  officers.    ^ 

The  king,  though  he  had  fortunately  eseaped  from  this  dis«> 
astroos  and  sanguinary  seene,  was  in  a  situation  surronflded 
with  all  the  difficulties  that  imagination  itself  can  conceire. 
The  army,  on  which  all  his  hopes  had  depended,  was  defkat- 
ed,  dispersed,  and  even  annihilated.  He  saw  himself  shut  up 
in  the  middle  of  England,  a  hostile  country,  from  which  an 
escape  appeared  impracticable.  An  attempt  to  reach  Scot* 
land  was  pregnant  with  extreme  danger,  as  all  the  'roads 
would  be  diligently  watched ;  and  the  parliamentarians  being 
also  victorious  in  that  kingdom,  the  danger  there  would  not 
have  been  less  than  in  England.  During  the  first  night  he 
proceeded  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  dismissing  his  attend* 
ants,  .be  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  a  trusty  guide, 
and,  in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant,  travelled  by  the  least  fre- 
quented roads.  The  story  of  his  concealing  himself  a  whole 
day  in  the  top  of  a  tree  is  universally  known :  in  that  pre- 
eariotts  situation  he  saw  and  heard  people  as  they  passed  by 
talking  of  him,  and  expressing  a  wish  that  he  might  fall  in- 
to their  hands.  His  constant  practice  was  to  travel  only  in 
the  night,  and  to  pass  the  day  in  obscure  cottages  whete  he 
was  unknown,  and  where  his  food  was  generally  a  little 
coarse  bread  and  milk.  At  length,  after  two  months  of  ex* 
treme  danger,  and  almost  incredible  fktigue,  having  traversed 
a  considerable  part,  of  the  kingdom  from  Worcester  to  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  he  reached  Brighthelm8tone,t  and  embaik- 

ing  on  board  of  a  fishing  boat,  safely  arrived  in 
A.  d!  1641.  Normandy,  after  a  series  of  adventures  equal  to 

auy  that  embellish  the  pages  of  poetry  or  ro- 
mance.| 

*  Whitelock*  p.  508.  This  statement  of  the  king's  loss  must  be  a  mis- 
take if  bis  whole  army  was  only  12,000  or  18,000. 

f  Brigfathelmstone,  which,  from  its  pleasant  and  salubrious  8ituat]on« 
has  become  a  favonrite  suramer  residence  of  the  royal  ftmily,  and  many 
of  the  chief  nobility,  was  then  only  a  small  fishing  Tillage. 

i  For  a  circumstsntasl  rdation  of  the  king's  adventurefl^  Vide  Claiend- 
3.  p.320»&c. 
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Thiff  Afttenpt  to  make  himielf  master  of  England  was  a 
desperate  game,  in  which  Charles  had  staked  his  all,  as  the 
eonsequenee^  of  its  failure  eoold  seareely  he  less  than  the 
subjugation  of  Seotland,  General  Monk,  whom  Cromwel] 
had  left  to  earry  on  the  war  in  that  kingdom,  was  erery 
where  sueeessfnl.  Haying  besieged  and  taken  Sterling  and 
Dundee,  the  capture  of  these  two  important  places  was  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Aberdeen,  St*  Andrew's,  and  all  the  other 
towns  and  fortresses ;  and  soon  after  the  battle  of  Worcester 
the  ^hole  of  Scotland  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the 
English  parliament,  and  united  to  the  republic. 

The  Tietory  of  Worcester,  with  the  subjugation  of  Scot- 
land, gaye  such  reputation  and  influence  to  the  new  republic^ 
that  eyery  state  of  Europe  either  courted  its  friendship  or 
dreaded  its  arms.  Tranquillity  was  restored  at  home,  and 
the  independents  completely  yictorions  had  modelled  the 
goyemment  according  to  their  desire^  The  royalbts,  al- 
though  they  yet  form^  a  numerous  party,  conld  not  endanger 
the  republic  without  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers.  Bui 
the  parliament  knew  that  neither  France  nor  Spain  designed 
tm  attempt  the  restoration  of  Charles  $  and  eyen  if  such  had 
heen  their  intention,  their  nayal  forces  could  not  withstand 
those  of  England.  The  republic  of  the  united  proyinces 
was  Uie  only  power  from  which  the  parliament  apprehended 
any  danger.  It  was,  therefore,  judged  expedient  to  propose 
to  the  states  not  only  an  alliance  but  such  an  union  as  might 
render  the  Dutch  and  the  English  but  one  indiyisible  com- 
monwealth.* The  proposal,  howeyer,  was  rejected,  and  the 
Enn^sh  enyoys,  haying  been  insulted  by  the  rabble  at  the 
Hagne^  gaye  such  an  account  of  thenegociation  as  confirmed 
the  parliament  in  their  suspicion,  that  the  states  only  waited 
a  fair  opportunity  to  espouse  the  interests  of  Charles.  This 
report  of  the  enyoys  extremely  exasperated  the  parliament; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  dissemble  till  the  war  with  Scotland 
should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

After  the  royalists  were  completely  subdued,  and  England 

*  These  n^iociations  took  place  lome  months  previous  to  the  bsttle  of 
Worcester.    Bspia  2.  p.  586. 
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and  SeotUnd  anited  in  one  commonwealth,  there  wm  little 
probability  that  the  states  woold  think  of  attempting  the 
king's  restoration.  The  parliament,  however,  had,  through 
resentment,  or  some  other  motive,  resolved  on  a  war  with 
the  Dutch,  and  the  most  distant  pretexts,  saeh  as  the  injii« 
ries  done  to  the  English  thirty  years  before  at  Amboyna,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  east,  were  used  to  justify  the  meditated 
hostilities.  But  the  strong  desire  shewn  by  the  parliament 
to  begin  a  war  on  such  remote  pretences,  seem  to  indicate 
the  existenee  of  some  secret  motive.  The  subversion  of  the 
monarchy  had  hitherto  tended  only  to  the  a^randizement 
of  CromweU*  Being  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies, 
he  was  master  of  the  resolutions  of  parliament <  no  one 
durst  openly  oppose  him ;  and,  with  the  title  of  general,  he 
was  in  effect  the  head  of  the  republic.  It  is  therefore  mora 
than  probable  thai  smBe  of  the  members  of  parliament  might 
project  a  naval  war  in  the  expectation  that  the  expenses, 
with  which  it  must  be  attended,  would  afford  an  excellent 
pretext  for  gradoally  reducing  the  army,  and  diminishing  the 
influence  of  the  general.  4>omwell,  however,  seems  not  to 
have  suspected  any  eueh  motive,  and  readily  consented  to 
the  project  of  humbling  the  Dutch,  the  only  nation  tliat  was 
considered  as  formidable  to  the  Snglish  republic*  This 
system  of  politics  gave  rise  to  the  famous  navigation  act, 
which,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  aU  foreign  mer- 
chandise, except  in  English  bottoms,  or  in  those  of  the  coun- 
try which  pn>duces  the  comodities,*  has  proved  the  source 
of  that  naval  superiority,  which  has  long  been  possessed  by 
this  kingdom,  and  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant transactions  in  the  annals  of  British  legislature.  Be- 

«  The  substance  of  this  act  was  **  That  no  merchandise,  either  of  Afii- 
cat  ^i*>  ^^  Aroeiica»  including  our  own  plantationst  ahall  be  imported  iqr 
to  England  in  any  but  English  built  ships,  belonging  to  English  subjects* 
jmd  navig^ed  by  an  English  captain,  witii  threeiburths.  at  least,  6t  the 
^lors  consisting  of  Englishmen,  excepting,  however,  soch  merchandise 
as  shall  he  imported  directly  from  the  place  of  its  g^rowth  or  manu&c* 
.ture  in  Europe  unly.  Moreover,  that  no  fish  shall  he  imported  or  ezpott' 
«d»  not  even  from  one  of  our  home  ports  to  another,  but  what  shall  htLX^ 
fbctsi  caught  by  our  own  fishenDeB.** 
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fare  tile  peteiog  of  this  aet  tbe  English  merehaiits  vssally 
enplojed  Dutch  vessels  in  importing  and  eiporting  their 
nierehandise,  beeanse  the  Dntoh  freightage  was  cheaper  thaa 
that  of  the  English.  This  was  even  practised  in  hringing 
home  the  produce  of  onr  own  colonies ;  and  the  English 
mariners,  from  the  want  of  employment  at  home,  were  oblige 
«d  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  Hollanders.  The  naviga- 
tion act,  therefore,  destroyed  all  the  trade  of  Holland  with 
England,  as  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  freightage,  and 
oeeasioned  the  famous  naval  war  between  the  two  most  pow- 
erfnl  republics  that  the  world  had  ever  seen  since  those  of 
Carthage  and  Rome. 

The  united  states  readily  perceived  that  this  aet  of  the 
English  parliament  was  a  fatal  blow  to  their  commercial  in* 
terests  and  maritime  strength,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  London 
to  solicit  its  revocation.  Bnt  it  was  soon  perceived  that  the 
parliament  had  determined  on  a  rupture.  The  states,  there- 
fore, without  further  hesitation,  equipped  a  fleet  of  a  hund- 
red and  fifty  sail  $  and  their  admiral,  Martin  Van  Tromp, 
with  forty-five  ships  of  war,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
ohannel.  The  contest  between  the  two  republics  soon  com- 
menced, and  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  vigour.  In 
the  space  of  little  more  than  a  year,  seven  bloody  naval  en- 
gagements took  place  with  various  success.  The 
Feb.  18, 19,  last  of  these  continued  three  days,  and  the  Ene- 
A.  D.  1652.  "^^  being  greatly  superior  m  force,  the  Dutch 
were  the  greatest  sufferers  $  but  the  confused  and 
contradictory  accounts  of  historians  seem  to  indicate  that 
neither  side  could  boast  of  the  victory.* 

While  the  fleets  of  the  two  republics  were  contending  for 
the  rule  of  the  ocean,  Cromwell  was  raising  himself  to  the 
sovereign  authority  in  England.  He  at  length  perceived 
the  device  of  his  enemies,  who  supposed  that  the  expense  of  a 
naval  war  would  afford  an  incontrovertible  pretext  for  disband- 
ing^an  army  which  was  now  become  useless.  Cromwell,  who 
knew  that  if  the  army  were  disbanded  his  ruin  would  be 
eertain,  instigated  the  officers  to  petition  the  parliament  for 

^  Set  Tindai's  notes  on  Bspin,  Z  p>  58t. 
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the  arrears  of  their  pay.  Thi«  petition  was,  aeeording  to 
Cromwell's  expectation,  rejected,  and  the  parliament  ordered 
the  officers  to  be  reprimanded  for  their  presomption.  The 
army,  howeyer,  presented  another  petition,  requesting  the 
parliament  to  dissolve  itself,  and  to  sommon  a  new  parlia- 
ment. No  measure,  indeed,  conld  have  been  more  conforma« 
Ue  to  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  On  being  discussed  in 
the  house,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority, and  at  the  same  time  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  for  declaring  all  persons  who  should  present  such 
petitions  guilty  of  high  treason. 

All  this  was  precisely  what  Cromwell  desired  and  expect- 
ed. He  knew  that  this  parliament,  which  had  sat  more  than 
twelve  years,  was  odious  to  the  people,  and  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  sowing  dissension  between  it  and  the  army.  Having 
therefore  conceKed  his  plan  with  the  principal  officers,  he 

came  to  the  house  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  and, 
^^^^^3  without  ceremony,  commanded  the  speaker  to  leave 

the  chair.  He  then  told  the  members  that  ^^  they 
had  sat  there  long  enough,  unless  they  had  done  more  good; 
that  some  of  them  were  whoremongers,  others  were  drunk- 
ards, that  some  of  them  were  corrupt  and  unjust,  and  scan- 
dalous professors  of  the  gospel,'*  and  ordered  them  to  depart. 
The  intimidated  members  immediately  obeyed;  and  Crom- 
ivell  ordering  one  of  his  soldiers  to  take  away  that  fool's 
bauble,  the  mace,  locked  the  door.  He  then  published  a  de- 
claration to  justify  so  violent  a  measure.  This  declaration 
was  signed  by  all  the  colonels  of  the  army,  and  all  the  sea 
captains ;  and  as  his  designs  were  yet  concealed,  his  pro- 
ceedings, in  regard  to  the  parliament,  met  with  universal  ap- 
probation. 

Crom^vell  might  from  this  moment  have  assumed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government }  but  his  design  was  that  it 
should  be  placed  in  his  hands  by  a  parliament,  in  order  to 
sanction  his  usurpation  by  so  venerable  an  authority.  He 
caused  the  council  of  officers  to  decree  that  a  parliament  of 
a  hundred  and  forty-four  members  should  be  ealled,  and 
these  not  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  but  chosen  by  the  gene, 
eral.    In  the  choice  of  these  persons,  he  displayed  his  sagac- 
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ity  in  fbrming  hh  plant :  most  of  them  were  men  of  i 
birth)  illtter&te,  and  inexperieneed  in  politieal  affairs.  Among 
these  members  was  Barebone,  a  leather-seller,  who  being  one 
of  the  principal  speakers,  this  assembly  obtained  the  name 
of  Barebone's  parliament.*  Cromwell  clearly  foresaw  that 
the  ineapaeity  and  anpopularity  of  sueb  an  assembly  would . 
oblige  its  members  to  put  the  goTemment  into  hia  hands; 
and  his  expectation  was  not  disappointed.  After  a  session 
of  more  than  five  months,  this  shadow  of  a  parliament  re- 
signed the  supreme  authority  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell 
and  the  council  of  officers  from  whom  it  had  been  received.  It 
is  evident,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  design  for  which  it  was 
called.  Two  days  after  this  transaction,,  the  council  of  offi- 
cers, by  virtue  of  the  authority  given  them  by  par- 
^  D '}553  liament,  decreed  that  the  government  of  the  re- 
public should  reside  in  a  single  person,  namely, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  captain-general  of  the  armies  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  that  he  should  have  the  title  of 
protector,  and  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  twenty-one  mem» 
bers.  He  was  then  conducted  with  great  pomp  1%  Whtle- 
hall :  Lambert  carried  before  him  the  sword  of  state,  the 
title  of  highness  was  given  him,  and  he  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed lord  protector  in  London  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
three  kingdoms.  Thus  Cromwell,  a  private  gentleman, 
whose  birth  seemed  to  have  placed  him  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  sovereignty,  was,  by  a  series  of  favourable  contingen- 
cies raised  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  became  possessed  of 
a  power  which  placed  him  on  a  equality  with  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  Europe. 

During  these  transactions  in  England,  the  civil  war  in 
Ireland  produced  a  revolution  in  the  population  and  property, 
of  that  kingdom,*which  has  considerably  affected  its  subse- 
quent state.  The  conquest  of  that  country  had  been  almost 
completed  by  Cromwell,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  conduct  the  war  in  Scotland.  On  his  departure  fttim 
Ireland,  in  1650,  he  left  the  command  to  his  son-in-law, 

*  Whitelock,  bowever,  intimates  that  there  were  among  tbem  rotny 
fcntlemen  of  fortune,  and  not  deficient  in  knowledge.    P.  559. 
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general  IretoD,  whom  he  appointed  his  depnty.  Ireton  dying- 
the  next  year  of  the  plague,  the  parliament  gave  the  eom« 
mand  of  the  forees  in  that  country  to  general  Edmund  Lnd* 
Iow,a  rigid  republican,  and  one  of  die  judges  who  had  condemn* 
ed  the  late  king.  These  two  commanders  retaliated  on  th* 
Irish  the  barbarities  which  they  had  exercised  on  the  Eng-* 
lish,  and  at  length  entirely  reduced  them  to  snhjection.  But, 
in  order  to  rid  the  country  as  much  as  possible  of  these  tur- 
hulent  spirits,  they  pursued  the  same  measures  that  Crom*^ 
well  had  first  adopted.  That  general,  in  order  to  break  thor 
force  of  the  Irish  rebels,  published  a  permission  to  their  ofin- 
cers  and  men  to  enter  into  the  service  of  foreign  princes, 
with  a  promise  not  to  offer  them  any  molestation.  By  this 
expedient,  Cromwell  found  means  to  send  ahoye  forty  thou- 
sand of  his  enemies  out  of  the  kingdom.*  And  from  that 
time  to  the  entire  reduction  of  the  Irish,  it  is  supposed  that 
ahout  a  hundred  thousand  of  these  desperadoes  were  thus 
permitted  to  leave  the  country.  Most  of  the  families  that 
remained  were  removed  into  Connaught,  where  some  land» 
were  assigned  them  for  their  subsistence.  The  rest  of  the 
•onfiscated  lands  were  divided  among  the  adventurers  who  had 
supplied  money  for  the  war,  or  given  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers in  payment  of  their  arrears,  or  sold  for  the  use  of  the 
parliament.  Thus  was  Ireland  in  seme  degree  an^icised, 
and  united  with  England  and  Scotland  in  one  commonwealtli, 
about  the  same  time  that  Cromwell  obtained  the  supreme 
yowor,  with  the  title  of  protector. 

*  €lsrend.  voL  3.  p.  289. 
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Tbk  first  important  measure  that  marked  the  administratioa 
vof  Cromwell,  was  the  termination  of  the  Duteh  war,  whieh 
had  been  carried  on  with  great  animosity,  and  had  proved 
^ktremeljr  destmetire  to  both  nations.  Notwithstanding  the 
short  time  of  its  continoanee,  the  two  provinces  of  Holland 
and  Zealand  are  said  to  have  lost  fifteen  hnndred  of  their 
ships,  and  it  is  eertain  that  they  had  so£fered  more  in  their 

eommeree  and  maritime  strength  than  the  English. 
jlS^165^.  a  treaty  of  peace  was  therefore  eonelnded  on 

terms  extremely  advantageous  to  England.  Thus 
the  war,  whieh  had,  in  all  probability,  been  undertaken 
for  the  purpose  of  ruining  Cromwell,  only  contributed  to 
heighten  his  power  and  reputation. 

The  protector  now  seeing,  himself  at  peace  with  his 
neighbours,  had  nothing  to  attract  his  attention  but  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  state.  On  being  advanced  to  his  new 
dignity,  he  had  signed  an  agreement  denominated  the  ^'  in- 
strument of  government,'*  in  which  he  had  bound  himself  to 
call  a  parliament  every  three  years,  and  not  to  dissolve  it 
till  it  had  sate  the  space  of  three  months.  The  3d  day  of 
SUtfember,  I6ff4,  was,  by  that  instrument,  appointed  for  the 
tfane  of  assembling  his  first  parliament,  and  Cromwell  issued 
his  writs  for  that  purpose.  It  had  been  provided  by  the 
^^  instrument  of  government,''  that  the  number  of  representa- 
tives should  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  boroughs  and 
counties,  and  to  their  respective  shares  of  the  public  expen- 
ses,* and  that  the  whole  house  should  not  consist  of  more 

•  Whitdock,  p.  552.    CUrciui.  3*  p.  387. 
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than  four  hundred  and  sixty  members,  viz.  four  hundred  for 
England  and  Wales,  thirty  for  Scotland,  and  thirty  for  Ire; 
land.  But  the  writs  issued  by  the  protector  contained  an  ex- 
press order  that  none  of  the  persons  who  had  borne  arms  for 
the  king,  nor  even  their  sons,  should  be  elected  as  representa- 
tives. 

Cromwell  expected  that  this  parliament,  from  which  the 
royalists  were  so  carefully  excluded,  would  confirm  his  pro- 
teetoral  dignity.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  many  of  the 
members  were  rigid  republicans,  who  were  no  sooner  assem- 
bled than  they  began  to  examine  the  legality  of  his  authority. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  a  further  discussion  of  so  deli- 
eate  a  subject,  the  protector  sent  for  the  members  to  the  paint- 
ed chamber,  and  reprimanded  them  for  their  presumption. 
On  their  return  to  the  house,  they  found  a  guard  placed  at 
the  door,  and  entrance  refused  to  all  who  would  not  sign  an 
engagement  to  ^  be  faithful  to  the  lord  protector  and  the 
government  as  established  in  one  single  person,  and  a  parlia- 
ment.'* Many  refusing  to  sign  this,  engagement,  were  ex« 
eluded  the  house ;  and  a  still  greater  number  of  those  who 
consented,  soon  shewed  that  their  compliance  was  only  for 
the  purpose  of  more  easily  eflfecting  his  ruin.  A  plot  was 
formed  by  the  royalists,  with  the  concurrence  of  many  of 
the  members  of  parliament,  to  excite  an  insurrection,  and  to 
raise  armies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  But  Cromwell 
being  informed  by  his  spies,  prevented  the  designs  of  his  ene- 
mies by  dissolving  the  parliament  some  days  before  the  time 
fixed  by  the  ^^  instrument  of  government.*'  At  the  dissolu- 
tion he  told  the  members  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  their 
jpnijeets.  These,  indeed,  were  ready  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion $  but,  through  the  vigilance  of  the  proteetor,  the  attempts 
of  his  enemies  were  soon  rendered  abortive. 

Although  Cromwell  had  been  so  ready  to  conclude  a  peace 
with  the  Dutch,  he  plunged  the  commonwealth  into  a  war 
with  Spain.  This  measure,  considered  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  was  extremely  impolitic,  as  Spain  was  now  a  declining 
empire,  incapable  of  exciting  any  just  apprehensions,  and 
her  further  depression  could  not  fail  of  contributing  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  France,   whose    rising   power  was  far 
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more  to  be  dreaded  by  England.  As  Cromwell  had  no  rea- 
sons of  a  publie  nature,  nor  even  uiy  pretext  sufficient  to 
jostify  a  rapture  with  Spain,  his  conduet  may,  with  great 
probability  of  eonjeeture,  be  attributed  to  motiyes  arising 
from  his  personal  interests.  As  Ule  people  are  always  daz- 
zled by  great  aehievements,  he  might  deem  it  requisite  to 
add  to  the  state  some  splendid  acquisition,  in  order  to  remove 
the  odium  of  his  usurpation  $  and  as  Spain  was  already 
weak  and  exhausted,  he  might  justly  imagine  that  her  rieh 
and  extensive  dominions,  presenting  many  vulnerable  points 
of  attack,  would  afford  him  the  means  of  making  some  eon* 
quests  that  would  throw  lustre  on  his  protectorate,  and  con- 
vince the  English  that  his  advancement  was  conducive  to  the 
power  and  glory  of  the  ropnblic  These  ideas,  indeed,  aro 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  Thomas  Oage,  who  had  been 
a  catholic  priest,  and  having  lived  many  years  in  Mexico, 
and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  informed  Cromwell  of 
the  defenceless  state  of  those  distant  colonies.*  And  it  is 
supposed  by  some  historians,  that  the  principal  view  of  the 
protector  in  undertaking  this  war,  was  to  obtain,  by  plun- 
dering the  Spaniards,  a  supply  of  gold,  which  might  enable 
him  to  carry  on  his  designs  in  England  without  depending  on 
parliaments  for  money.f  * 

TIdb  protector,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  sent  a 
fleet  of  thirty  ships,  with  nine  or  ten  thousand  land  forces,| 
under  the  command  of  Penn  and  Venables,  to  attack  St.  Do- 
mingo, the  capital  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  But  Vena- 
bles having,  contrary  to  his  instructions,  landed  his  troops  at 
too  great  a  distance,  they  were  so  fatigued  by  a  long  march 
in  that  hot  climate,  and  so  exhausted  by  hunger  and  thirst, 
that  on  their  approach  to  the  city  they  were  easily  repulsed, 
and  compelled  to  re-embark  with  considerable  loss.  On  the 
failure  of  this  attempt,  however,  the  English  commanders 
proceeded  to  Jamaica,  and,  with  little  opposition,  seized  on 
that  valuable  island,  which  has  ever  since  remained  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.    In  the  following 

*  Burnett  p.  74. 
t  Welwood,  p.  100. 
tCUreiid.3.  p.  453. 
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year,  the  admirals  Blake  and  Montagne,  «rai]B»g 
A.  D.  1656.  ^g  Cadiz,  fell  in  with  eight  Spanish  ships  retnm- 
•Dg  riehlj  laden  from  the  West  ladies.  Some  of  them  ran 
ashore ;  but  two  were  eaptared,  and  being  brought  to  Ports- 
MOttth,  the  money  and  merehandise  which  they  eontainedf 
were,  by  the  order  of  Cromwell,  triumphantly  conveyed  in 
waggons  to  London.  Blake  and  Montague  still  continued  off 
Cadiz,  in  expectation  of  the  Spanish  fleet  returning  from 
Peru.  But,  on  receiving  intelligence  that  it  had  put  into  Ten- 
criffe,  Blake  stood  away  for  the  Canaries,  and  found  the  fleet, 
consisting  of  six  large  galleons,  and  ten  smaller  vessels,  an- 
chored in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  covered  byMand  batteries, 
4Uid  placed  in  the  best  manner  that  was  possible  for  defence. 
Notwithstanding  the  perilous  nature  of  the  attempt,  Blake, 
without  hesitation,  attacked  the  galleons,  and  after  having 
received  their  fire,  earried  them  by  boarding.  But,  as  the 
wind  prevented  him'  from  bringing  them  out,  he  was  obliged  to 
set  them  on  fire ;  and  thus,  although  the  Spaniards  suffered  a 
^reat  loss,  the  English  acquired  nothing  but  glory.  Indeed^ 
•as  it  commonly  happens  that  (he  greatest  advantages  derived 
from  war  cannot  compensate  its  disadvantages,  all  the  sncees- 
aes  of  the  English  were  far  from  counterbalaneing  the  loss 
-tif  their  trade  with  Spaiu,  which  being  transferred  to  the 
Dutch,  served,  in  a  great  measure,  to  indemnify  them  for 
the  demagog  sustained  in  their  eontest  with  the  common- 
•;wealth» 

While  the  protector  saw  his  arms  triumphant  abroad,  he 
was  harassed  by  conspiracies,  and  exposed  to  continual 
.^angers  at  home.  The  royalists,  the  presbyterians,  a^d  the 
jrepublieans,  the  three  great  parties  which  divided  the  na- 
tion, although  hostile  to  each  other,  united  in  their  disaffec- 
tion to  his  government.  His  only  support  was  the  army, 
which  he  had  filled  with  enthusiasts  and  fanatics ;  but  even 
among  these  were  several  rigid  republieans,  who  having  efiec- 
tualy  served  him  without  penetratinghis  designs,were  extremely 
incensed  on  seeing  themselves  used  as  the  tools  of  his  private 
ambition.  To  hold  all  parties  in  subjection,  Cromwell  divided 
England  into  twelve  districts,  and  placed  over  each  a  major- 
^neral,  with  an  almost  absolute. power,  that  they  might  al- 
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ways  be  ready  to  prevent  or  quell  insurrections.*  These  offi* 
ters,  however,  so  greatly  oppressed  the  people,  that  he  wa» 
obliged  to  cnrtail  their  power. 

In  order  to  remove  from  his  government  the  appearance 
of  despotbm,  he  now  resolved  to  call  a  parliament,  but  sneh 
Ml  one  as  would  be  only  the  organ  of  his  will.  He  therefore 
planned  so  deiterously  his  measures,  that  although  the  peo-* 
pie  seemed  to  enjoy  perfect  freedom  in  the  choice  of- their 
representatives,  he  secured  a  great  majority.  Besides  this^ 
none  were  admitted  into  the  house,  until  they  had  signed  the 
engagement  to  he  faithful  to  the  protector  and  the  establish- 
ed government ;  and,  on  the  meeting  of  the  par* 
A.Id.  165r.  '■^■■^^''^  above  a  hundred  members  refusing  their 
signatures,  were  not  permitted  to  take  their  seats. 
The  parlian^ent  being  thus  modelled,  the  session  was  open* 
ed ;  and  money  was  liberally  granted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  government  and  army,  and  the  continuation  of  the  war 
against  Spain.  Having  now  a  parliament  entirely  at  his 
devotion,  Cromwell,  who  had  only  one  step  more  to  the 
Ihrone,  and  already  possessed  the  authority,  began  to  as- 
pire to  the  title  of  king.  In  order  to  facilitate  his  design, 
he  endeavoured,  with  great  assiduity,  to  render  himself 
popular.  He  caressed  all  parties,  without  even  excepting* 
the  royalists,  and  shewed  a  great  respect  for  the  nobility, 
while  his  creatures  were  managing  his  interests  in  parlia- 
ment. The  motion  at  last  was  made  that  the  regal  title 
should  be  conferred  on  the  protector  $  and,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, it  was  carried  by  a  majority.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  Cromwell,  with  an  offer  of  the  crown.  He 
affected  to  be  eitremely  surprised,  and  even  somewhat  dis- 
jileased  at  this  message ;  but,  after  appealing  to  his  conscience^ 
and  aiding  with  the  usual  hyjpocrisy  of  politicians  on  similar 
occasions,  he  at  length  condescended  to  appoint  a  day  for 
hearing  the  reasons  which  they  could  allege  in  favour  of  the 
neasare  which  they  had  projected.  The  day  being  arrived, 
the  committee  again  waited  on  Cromwell,  and  the  members^ 
displayed  all  their  rhetoric  to  bring  him  to  compliance  with 

•  CUrend.  vol.  J.  p.  458. 
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the  request  of  the  parliament.  The  proteetor  now  appearing 
to  be  softened  bj  their  arguments,  replied  that  he  could  neith- 
er refuse  nor  aecept  the  crown,  without  due  deliber- 

.  •  lesr.  g^^i^jg^^  ^  j  appointed  the  8th  of  May  for  his  final 
answer. 

It  is  easj  to  conceive  that  the  mind  of  Cromwell  must  now 
have  been  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.  His  ambition  would 
prompt  him  to  accept  the  proffered  crown ;  and  those  wha 
are  versed  in  the  history  of  politicians  will  have  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  business  had  been  directed  by  himself.  But 
the  disposition  of  his  principal  friends  and  relations  made 
him  tremble.  On  the  very  day  appointed  for  giving  his  an- 
swer, Desborough,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Fleetwood,  his  son- 
in-law,  walking  with  him  in  St.  James's  Park,  told  him  plainly 
that  if  he  accepted  the  crown  they  could  serve  him  no  longer. 
This  he  had  reason  to  consider  as  the  sentiment  of  several 
other  of  his  principal  officek^  to  whptn  he  owed  his  advance- 
ment, and  on  whose  support  his  fortune  seemed  to  depend. — 
Discouraged  by  these  gloomy  appearances,  he  refused  the 
crown  at  the  moment  when  it  was  ready  to  be  placed  on  his 
head,  and  returned  his  final  answer  to  the  committee  that  he 
eould  not  aecept  the  title  of  king.*  This  part  of  the  history 
of  Cromwell  is  exactly  a  counterpart  to  the  drama  acted  by 
Caesar  at  Rome.f 

Although  Cromwell  thus  saw  himself  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  hopes  of  a  crown,  the  parliament  in  reward  of  his  pre- 
tended moderation,  not  only  confirmed  him  in  the  protectorate, 
but  increased  the  powers  already  annexed  to  his  office.  The 
prosperity  of  his  affairs  abroad  might  also/  in  some  measure, 
console  him  for  his  disappointments  at  home.  The  protector 
had  concluded  with  France  a  treaty  of  aUiance  defensive  and 
offensive  against  Spain.  England  was  to  furnish  six  thousand 
men  to  join  the  French  army.  Mardike  and  Dunkirk  were 
to  be  besieged,  and,  when  taken,  delivered  to  the  English. — 
According  to  these  arrangements,  Cromwell  sent  six  thousand 
of  his  best  troops  into  Flanders;  and  the  campaign  proved 

•  Sec  Welwood,  p  99  &c. 
t  Pltttaroh  vita  Julii  Ccsaris. 
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tatectsfbl.  The  French  redneed  many  ttrong  plaeet,  and 
among  others  Mardike,  whieh  was  delivered  to  the  English. 
This  treaty,  between  the  protector  and  Prance,  was  immedi* 
ately  followed  by  an  alliance  between  king  Charles  and 
Spain.  The  dake  of  York,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  and  all  the 
English  of  the  king's  party,  were  immediately  ordered  to  do-, 
part  from  France :  these  retired  into  the  Netherlands,  some 
to  the  king,  who  was  at  Bruges,  and  others  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  Spanish  armies. 

Cromwell  perceiving  that  he  had  a  great  namber  of  ene- 
mies in  the  parliament,  resolved  to  erect  another  hoose,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  his  creatures.  His  intention  was  that  this 
house  should  serve  as  a  house  of  lords,  though  he  durst  not 
oall  it  by  that  name ;  and  that  it  should  be  invested  with  the 
same  privileges  as  the  peers  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

The  protector,  however,  experienced  more  difficulty  in  sup- 
porting his  power  at  home  than  in  transacting  his  foreign 
concerns.  His  influence  in  the  parliament  daily  declined,  and 
his  enemies  had  gained  a  majority  in  the  very  house  which 
had  offered  to  make  him  a  king.  This  nnexpected  change 
was  sufficient  to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  Cromwell.  He 
readily  perceived  how  nearly  it  concerned  his  interests  that 
this  parliament  should  not  sit  any  longer.  He  therefore  went 
to  the  house,  and  after  loading  the  members  with  bitter  re- 
proaches, accusing  them  of  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  army, 
and  declariog  that  some  of  them  had  inlisted  men  by  eom^ 
mission  for  the  king:  he  concluded  his  speech  by  saying, 
*^  I  think  it  high  time  that  an  end  he  put  to  your  sitting,  and 
^^  I  do  dissolve  thi  ^  parliament.  And  let  God  judge  between 
**  me  and  you."  To  this  appeal  to  heaven,  many  of  the  com- 
mons answered  Amen.  Thus  was  dissolved  the  last  parlia- 
ment that  was  held  under  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell. 

His  allusion  to  plots  in  favour  of  the  king  was  nut  with*' 
out  foundation.  A  conspiracy  of  this  kind  actually  existed. 
The  project  was  to  excite  a  general  insurrection  against  the 
existing  government,  in  the  hope  that  the  royalists  would  not 
neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  joining  those  who  should 
take  arms;  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond  came  to  London, 
where  he  lay  coaceale*d  for  the  space  of  three  weeks,  in  order 
VOL,  II.  fib 
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«o  toimH  meMures  with  the  Miispiratonu  Bat  by  f ke  tftt» 
fieet  tf  Gramvrell,  awl  the  trigtianee  of  his  spiei,  all  their 
projeets  wera  diBcerered.  Mr.  Mordaont,  brother  to  the  eall 
4i  PeteriMfOugh,  Bir  Henry  SliBgiby,  and  Dr.  Hewit,  a  wa* 
ftter  of  the  choreh  of  England,  the  three  prioeipal  managuDi 
of  the  plot,  were  aeised  and  eonmitted  to  the  Tower.  Mor^ 
daont  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  his  eseape :  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby  and  Dr.  Hewit  >rere  oondeianed  and  exeeoted.  Three 
others  were  hanged  and  quartered ;  and  some  were  eendeomel^ 
hat  pardoned  by  Cromwell,  liist  too  great  a  soTerity  siwnM 
mnltiply  the  nomber  of  his  enemies.  His  foreign  eomeme, 
however,  still  eontinued  in  a  prosperons  state.  In  Flanders 
the  anited  arms  of  England  and  Franee  were  sneeessfaL 

Dankirfc  was  eaptnred  by  maresehal  l^nenae, 
A^WB.  ^^' aeeording to  the  treaty  of  allaanee,  delitersd 

to  the  Snglisk. 
Amidst  the  pomp  Itnd  power  of  sneeessAil  asBipatie% 
Cromwell  was  far  from  enjoying  tranqniflity  of  mind.  Con- 
•eious  of  havhig  oppressed  or  deeeired  all  parties,  he  lived 
in  eontianal  apprehension  of  open  revolt  or  private  eonspir- 
aey,  and  experieneed  M  the  anxiety  that  osually  tortures  the 
breasts  of  usurpers  and  tyrants.  He  reeeived  repealed  in- 
formation that  some  who  had  been  his  most  nealous  adher^its, 
had  formed  a  design  of  taking  him  off  by  assassination^,  and 
diseovered  that  he  had  not  less  to  fear  from  pretended  fHendl 
than  fi'om  atowed  enemies.  Equally  distrustful  of  all,  he 
knew  not  on  whom  to  rely ;  and  his  snspieions  excited  him 
to  use  extraordinary  means  fiir  avoiding  the  dangers  by  whieh 
he  was  threatened.  He  never  appenred  in  pnblie  without  a 
strong  guard,  and  took  eare  not  to  sleep  two  ni^ts  sueeesoive- 
ly  in  the  same  ehamber.    From  the  dread  of  assassination  he 

was  at  last  freed  by  a  tertian  ague,  whieh  removad 
A.  DUl6^.  ^^^  ^^^  ^  troublesome  life.    He  died  at  White- 

hally  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fifth 
of  his  protectorate.* 
In  regard  to  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  it  is 

*  CtamwSX  bad  held  the  office  of  protector  four  jrcars,  c]|fht  months 
end  thirteen  days. 


lajuttatiwtteofUiTiiiacttrliisTtfM,  Th% 
mmpliniM  diAonltiat  in  wUeh  lie  was  geneiullj  involved 

*  kU  appeanuMe  on  the  pnUie  theatre,  required  him  t^ 
aU  his  molivei  ef  aetioni  and  it  is  neeeieary  U| 
gugd  agaiast  the  a^ertiiuui  with  whieh  party  writere  have, 
eadeftveined  to  Uaeken  hie  meoM^ry.  In  bis  private  life^  hie 
were  irreproaehable..   He  was  gaiity  ef  none  of  the 

1  to  whkh  mea  are  mott  eonunenly  addiet^*  Neitbejp 
l^attony  aer  dnnkeaneHi,  nor  gamiag  nar  Inxury,  nor  ineon* 
Haenee  nor  avariee,  were  ever  laid  to  his  charge*  In  hit 
poUie  eoadiiet,  amhition  appears  to  have  been  his  predemii 
UAi  passjepj  of  whieh  the  baneful  impulse  precipitated  hij9\ 
lata  an  abyss  ef  gailt.  The  morder  of  the  unfortanata 
Okailes  I.  Mst  be  eensidered  as  a  erime  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nstwdei  and  an  indelible  stain  en  his  memory*  For  his  usur- 
pation of  the  gevemmenty  the  eirenmstaaees  of  the  timea 
may  aCird  an  apology.  It  was  not  from  the  king  that  he 
wvasted  the  sapresM  pewer;  but  from  those  who  themsehrea 
Imd  subverted  the  menardiy,  and  abolished  the  national  reli» 
gimi,  from  those,  in  a  ward,  who  themselves  were  rebels  and 
warpem.  The  impartial  Ustorian  nuist  Iherelbre  acknowU 
edge,  and  the  candid  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  Crom* 
wall  was  not  more  guilty,  but  only  amre  fortunate  than  thu 
vest  af  these  who  had  subverted  the  constitution  of  their 
CflMuntry. 

A  profound  dissimalatien  is  one  of  the  most  conqncuoui 
Iraits  in  the  character  of  this  successful  aapirer.  His  sitaa» 
tian  amidst  the  intrigues  of  e^osite  parties,  obliged  him  to 
wear  a  perpetual  disguise,  and  to  mask  all  his  designs  witb 
an  impenetrable  veil  of  hypocriqr*  Hie  dimimidatian,  howw 
ever,  did  ael  surpass  that  of  Htiwbeth,  which  hislerianf 
kave  eddom  eonaidered  as  criminal.  D«pliciiy,  indeed,  is 
eflen  a  necessary  branch  af  political  science.  And  if  we 
pemse  with  attention  tlie  histoiy  of  those  men,  who,  in  tur* 
bnlent  and  difficult  times,  are  called  to  act  a  distinguished 
part  an  the  theatie  of  the  world,  we  shdl  find  that  their 
lives  are  a  continual  masquerade.  8ueh,  indeed,  was  the  life 
af  Cromwell.    Never  was  there  a  man  more  versed  in  thA 
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%rt«  of  politieal  and  reKgions  bypoerny.*  All  hi§ 
remarkable  aetioas,  all  hit  deliberationt  in  (he  ealmiet,  aM 
kit  operations  in  the  field,  were  begun  with  |irayer,  and  every 
•oeeessfttl  mancenvre,  whether  political  or  military,  was  con* 
doded  with  thanksgiving.  On  every  oeeasion  he  appealed  to 
heaven  as  witness  of  the  reetitnde  of  his  intention*,  and  al- 
ways pretended  an  extraordinary  zeal  for  religion.  Bnt  he 
eould  readily  adopt  his  religious  tenets  to  the  views  of  his 
ambition  and  the  eirenmotanees  of  the  times^  In  the  hegin- 
ning  of  the  long  parliament,  of  whieh  he  was  a  member,  he 
professed  himself  a  rigid  presbyterian,  bnt  afterwards  an  im^ 
dependent ;  and  after  he  obtained  the  protectorship,  he  seemed 
indifferent  to  all  religions  parties,  whom  he  caressed  by  turns 
as  it  seemed  to  suit  his  politieal  interests. 

The  abilities  of  Cromwell  were  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  net 
the  result  of  education.  He  possessed  only  asnsall  share  ef 
learning,  and  was  destitute  of  the  talent  of  eloquence.  His 
delivery  was  ungraceful,  and  his  speeches  were  prolix  and 
confined.  Nature,  indeed,  had  fitted  him  for  the  camp  and 
the  cabinet,  rather  than  for  the  senate.  Afthongh  he  waa 
Ibrty-two  years  of  age  before  he  had  drawn  a  sword,  bis 
courage  and  conduct  were  equally  conspicuous.  The  Tictory 
ef  Marston  Moor  was  chiefly  ascribed  to  bis  valour.  Hio  a* 
ehicTements  in  Ireland  augmented  his  fame,  and  thebatdes  of 
Dunbar  and  Worcester  carried  it  to  the  hijf^est  degree.  Ms 
reputation  in  the  army  aflbrded  him  an  opportunity  of  dis<^ 
playing  his  capacity  fiir  civil  aflairs.  He  entei^  inte  the 
deepest  designs  of  the  independents,  and  adraneed  with  equal 
rapidity  in  his  military  and  his  ptditical  career.  As  to  bis 
foreign  politics,  they  were  more  conducive  to  his  own  advan- 
tage  than  to  that  of  the  nation.  He  is  said  to  have  declared 
in  the  parliament  that  he  hoped  to  make  the  name  of  an  Bng- 
Kshman  as  great  as  ever  bad  been  that  of  a  lloman.t  But  a 
little  temporary  glory  was  a  small  compensation  to  England 

•  Cromwell  used  to  say  that  he  would  rstber  have  taken  the  ahspherd% 
stafT  than  the  office  of  protector,  bad  it  not  been  to  prevent  things  from 
idling  into  conf  ision.    Bapio»  vol.  2.  p.  601 . 
tBoRiet,p.8l. 
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fcr  llie  evib  wliieh  remtked  fVwn  hm  eonfederaey  with  Fravee 
a^HMtli^aiB.  A  eotemporarj  wrker,  mud  mie  of  his  ^nerakf^ 
•hwrves  that,  by  thia  conftderaej,  the*  bahtnee  af  the  two 
epowna  of  France  and  Spain  was  destroyed,  and  a  fonndation 
was  laid  for  the  fatnre  greatness  of  the  Freneh  monarehy,  to 
Ike  nnspeakaUe  detriment  of  Burope  in  general,  and  paKiea* 
iarly  of  England.*  One  of  the  most  benefteial  eifeets  of 
Oronsweirs  govemnient  was  the  impartial  administFatton  of 
jmtiee.  The  most  distinguishing  eharaeteristie  of  his  poUey 
was  hia  dexterity  in  managing  the  different  parties,  among  aU 
of  whom  he  had  ^ies,  as  it  was  one  of  his  favourite  maiima 
t»  spare  no  eoot  or  pains  in  proenring  intelligenee.  ^o  his 
wtremittiBg  Tigilaoee  and  his  prompt  sagaeity  in*  diseoToriag 
the  designs  of  others,  and  in  taking  advantage  of  eirenm- 
atanees,  his  elevation  may  be  chiefly  ascribed  %  and,  on  the 
whole,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  ex- 
oriion  rather  than  of  a  pre-eminent  genius. 

Curiosity  is  naturally  directed  to  an  investigation  of  the 
state  of  society  daring  this  turbulent  period,  which  appears 
oo  unisvaurable  to  commerce,  to  letters,  and  arts.  Hie 
atrength  of  the  English  commonwealth,  alter  so  great  an  cf* 
fusion  of  blood  and  expondhnre  of  money  during  the  oiv9 
war,  and  the  destructive  ravages  wluth  so  many  parts  of  the 
country  had  alternately  experienced,  must  be  considered  aa 
somewhat  astoniriiing  $  and  it  affords  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  kingdom  was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  the  commencemeal 
of  this  unhappy  contest.  It  also  appears,  that  daring  the 
republican  government  and  the  ^protectorate,  the  nation  had 
improved  in  opulence  as  well  as  in  power.  In  the  years  10M 
and  i«08,  the  nation  was  able  to  bear  an  extraordinary  assess- 
ment  of  iSO,000^  per  month,  besides  the  ordinary  taxce^ 
wUeh  were  not  inconsiderablcit  The  legal  hitercst  oi  money, 
which  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  had  been  reduced  from 
ton  to  eight,  was  now  fixed  at  six  per  cent,  an  uneqnivoctl 
sign  of  increasing  commeree  and  wealth. 
'    The  sanguinary  contests  of  competitors  for  disputed  crown% 

*  Ludlow.  Mem.  3.  p.  559. 
t  Axul.  Hist  Comm.  2.  p.  439^ 
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«re  destraeiiTe  to  gaei*l  impniTeRieiitSy  asd  grefttfy  iapeit 
the  progress  of  inters  and  sewnee ;  but  thos^  whieli  arioe  be* 
tweea  political  and  reK^ons  parties  rouse  the  energiet  of  Iba 
mind,  bj  plaeftig  befiire  it  tbe  most  interestiag  objeets  of  b»» 
man  inquiry.  The  eivil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York 
aad  Lancaster  groatly  contriboted  to  prolong  the  ago  of 
<3othie  ignorance  in  England :  the  dispute  between  ChM*les  L 
and  his  parliament,  and  the  dashing  of  different  parties, 
tended  to  diffuse  light  throngh  the  nation.  ^^  Those,"  says  a 
judicious  writer,  '^  who  consider  the  usual  excitements  to  ge* 
'^ttios,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  amidst  all  the  dis« 
^-orders  of  that  period,  the  important  disputes  and  riolenl 
^  struggle  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  nation  was  engaged, 
^^  by  awakening  a  spirit  of  activity  and  enterprise,  had  con« 
*^  tributed  t4  aeeelerate,  instead  of  retarding,  the  pursuits  of 
^^•eienee  and  titeratore,  and  by  opening  to  men  of  letters  a 
^  wide  field  of  ambition,  excited  them  to  culUTato  their  taU 
^  cuts.''*  To  the  operation  of  such  causes  may  be  referred 
Milton's  Treatises  on  Government,  Harrington's  Oceana,  and 
«ther  political  works,  which,  akhoogh  we  cannot,  at  this 
happy  period,  approve  their  principles,  display  great  emdi- 
tion  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  history.  This  period^ 
Indeed,  was  not  Icso  fertile  in  political  works  than  the  reigs 
«of  James  I.  had  been  in  those  on  theology  $  and  the  seeds  of 
inf  etlect,  which  struck  root  in  those  times  of  general  inquiry, 
produced  a  plentiful  harvest  of  genius  after  the  restoration. 
The  singular  complexion  of  the  times  produced  a  e6rres« 
{>onding  effect  on  the  national  character  and  manners,  which 
assumed  an  air  of  puritanical  stiffness  and  repabliean  severi* 
ty.  All  kinds  of  diversions,  all  splendid  gaiety,  and  extrar- 
agant  expenses,  were  condemned  aa  sinful,  and  exploded  aa 
unfashionable.  But  although  this  was  an  age  of  fknatieism, 
it  was  not  marked  by  intolerance.  Aecording  to  the  system 
of  the  independents,  an  unbounded  latitude  was  allowed*  to 
religious  opinions,  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere  with  tho 
political  syotem.  Cromwell,  indeed,  extended  Ac  beaefito  of 
toleration  not  only  to  christians,  but  even  to  the  Jews,  whom 

•  miUsi'b  Eog.  Gov.  3,  p.  ser. 
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ht  peiwitttil  to  lettfe  inEi^luid  for  the  fint  Une  ttoee  their 
•xpubioD  an  the  reign  of  £dw*rd  L  Bot  it  ie  said  that  he 
Adopted  this  measare  ea  the  eoaeideraliea  of  their  exteasive 
oofT^tpondenee)  and  their  trade  in  monied  eoneeras^  and  that 
he  ohtaiaed  from  them  a  preseat  of  2a0fiO0L  ia  retara  for 
hia  indnlgenee  in  granting  them  an  eitabliehment*    Bat  the 
moot  memorable  event  of  this  period  is,  the  total  abolition  of 
Tillainage,  which,  bj  the  increase  of  trade^  and  the  influx  of 
aM»Bey,  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  appears  to  have  been 
gradaaily  worn  out.    Cromwell  and  his  parliament  abolished 
^  socage  in  cofiUf^^  with  the  courts  of  wards  and  liveries, 
mad  thus  pot  a  final  period  to  the  feudal  system  in  England. 
The  interval  of  time  between  Cromwell's  demise  and  the 
king's  restoraiioa,  may  be  justly  considered  as  a  season  of 
aaarchy*    He  had  aominated,  for  his  sueeessor  ia  the  pro- 
teetorship,  hie  eldest  sob,  Richard,  who  was  sooa  discovered 
to  want  the  abilities  aad  experience  requisite  in  so  trouble- 
■ome  a  situation.    The  nation  was  divided  into  a  confused 
variety  of  parties,  consisting  of  royalists,  republicans,  pres« 
hyterians,  anabaptists,  independents,  and  fifth  monarchy  men, 
who  daily  expected  the  appearance  of  Christ  to  reign  upon 
earth.    Oliver  had  been  able  to  overawe,  but  not  to  cxtiu* 
guish  these  factions  |  and  as  soon  as  death  had  removed  him 
ant  of  the  world,  each  of  them  hoped  to  gain  the  ascendency 
nnder  the  proteetorate  of  his  son,  who  did  not  inherit  bis 
taleats.    Richard  had  intoned  to  follow  the  maxims  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  his  father,  and  accordingly  formed  the 
design  of  makiag.  himself  master  of  the  deliberatioas  of  bis 
eoaaeil,  and  of  reducing  the  iMmy  to  reeeive  his  orders  with 
snbmission.    By  these  two  maxims  Oliver  had  maintained 
his  aathority*    But  to  pursue  the  same  measures,  Richard 
OHf^t  to  have  possessed  his  father  *s  capacity  for  civil  and 
military  affairs,  his  courage  and  resolution  $  and,  in  a  word, 
like  him  to  have  beea  able  to  strike  terror  into  all  those  who 
shoaU  oppose  his  designs.    Richard  had  none  of  those  tal-^ 
eats  for  eonunanding  respect^  for  inspiring  his  opponents 
with  ttnff  or  hb  adherents  with  confidence.    His  first  mens- 
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are,  however,  was  dieUted  by  pmiieiiee.  Consideriiig  Ur 
father's  teatament,  the  approbation  of  the  eouncil,  and  the 
addresses  from  eoanttes,  eities,  and  boroughs,  as  insuffieient 
to  establish  his  authority,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  have 
his  dimity  confirmed  by  a  parliament,  which  was 
A.  ^1^9  ^c®<^i'^^"S'y  ealled,  eonsisting  of  the  same  num« 
ber  of  members,  and  modelled  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  the  last  that  was  held  under  his  father's  proteetor- 
ate. 

Richard  soon  found  himself  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
The  council  began  to  assume  greater  power  than  it  had  pos- 
sessed under  the  former  protectorate  ;  and  the  army  aspired 
to  the  authority  which  it  possessed  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  officers  were  divided  into  three 
parties.*  The  first  consisted  of  rigid  republicans ;  the  se- 
cond of  those  who  had  been  active  in  setting  up  Richard  only 
with  a  view  of  usurping  the  powers  of  government  under  the 
sanction  of  his  name— these  two  factions  were  almost  equally 
balanced ;  the  third,  and  the  feeblest  party,  was  composed  ivf 
the  adherents  to  the  new  protector.  Fleetwood,  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  Desborongh,  his  uncle,  who  had  greatly  contri- 
buted to  advance  him  to  the  protectorate,  were  the  first  to 
combine  against  his  authority,  and  their  intrigues  proved 
raecessful.  They  represented  the  opposition  which  his  father 
had  often  met  with  from  parliaments ;  and  under  the  pretext 
of  supporting  his  power,  they  assembled  a  council  of  the  offi- 
cers at  London.  This  assembly,  which  assumed  the  title  of 
<*  the  great  council  of  the  army,"  and  was  designed  as  a 
check  both  to  the  parliaments  and  the  protector,  was  under 
the  direction  of  another  council,  which  was  composed  of  Oes- 
borough,  Fleetwood,  and  other  privy  counsellors,  and  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  array.  These  arrangements  being  made, 
the  great  eonncil  of  officers  threw  off  the  mask.  They  pre- 
sented a  petition  that  no  member  of  the  army  should  be  sub* 
ject  to  the  civil  power,  and  that  the  officers  should  eiyoy  the 
privilege  of  chusing  their  general.  ItVas  easy  to  perceive 
that  this  was  nothing  less  than  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty. 

^  The  names  of  their  leaders  may  be  seen  in  Ludlow^  vol.  2.  p.  631. 
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^ehard  rejeeted  the  petition,  aad  tlipeaten^d  to  eadiier  them 
for  their  preBamptiott. 

The  parliament,  in  the  mean  while,  «eon$rmed  .Riehard  iji 
the  protectorship,  And  seemed  disposed,  to  support  his  mea^ 
snres ;  hot  its  authority^waa  snhverted  by  the  power  of  tho 
army.     Desboroogh,  .with  a  strong  guard,  having  seized  all 
the  aTonues  to  .Whitehall, .  and  demanded  an  andienee  of  tho 
<proteetor,  compelled, him  by  meoaces  to  dissolve  the  parlia- 
ment.   The  officers  then  proceeded  to  elect  Fleetwood  for 
their  general.    Bnt  Lambert,  who  was  a  man  of  immoderate 
ambition,  immediately  began  to  form  apriyajte  cabal:  he 
woald  gladly  have  followed  the  steps  of  O^iyer.  Cromwell, 
had  eircomstanees  been  favourable  to  his  design  ;  but  Fleet- 
•wood  being  an  ardent  enthusiast,  was  the  idol  of  a  fanatical 
army.    Lambert,  therefore,  was^bliged  to  act  with  caution^ 
4Uid  tcngaged  Colonel  Lilbum  to  «abal  with  the  inferior  oA« 
.eero,  in.oider  to  check  the  aspiring  measures  of  his  rival. 
•  Althooghr  Richard  stiil  cloyed  the  title  of  protector,  his  au- 
thority was  extinct  $  and  Fleetwood,  as  general  of  the  army, 
convened  the  officers  at  Wallingford-honse  to  settle  the  goy- 
(Cmmettt    All  the  superior  officers  attended ;  but  those  of 
•Inferior  rank  were  induced,  by  the  intrignes  of  Lambert  .aiyl 
Xilbnm,  to  assemble  at  St  Jameses,  where  they  unanimont- 
ly  agreed  that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  the 
common  wealth  than  the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament. 
This  resolution  was  entirely  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  army,  of  which  both  the  officers  and  soldiers  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  independents,  anabaptists,  enthusiasts,  fifth  monar- 
chy men,  and  other  fanatics— all  of  them  republicans  strict- 
*ly  devoted  to  what  they  called  ^  the  good  old  cause,"  that 
is  to  say,  the  cause  supported  by  the  parliament  which  was 
BOW  to  be  restored,  or,  in  plain  words,  the  cause  of  republi- 
canism,  rebellion,  and  regicide.    The  superior  officers  were 
.iatiqudated  by.  their  subalterns  into  a  i^n^plianee;  and  to 
preTcnt  arovolt  in  th^army,  it  was. resolved  to  restore  the 
Jong  parliafneiU.,«Q9t  care,  was  taken  to  exclude  all  the  pres- 
byterians,  and  not  more  than  forty-tvro^  members  took  their 
seats.    This  curtailed  assembly,  which  was  called  in  deri- 
VOL.    II.  C  C 
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•ion  the  ramp  pariiamenty*  «Uiged  RielMrd  to  reiigii  tli* 
proteetorship,  after  aasigniiig  pensiovi  to  him  and  bia  aothar^ 
and  then  began  to  adopt  meaturea  for  redoeing  the  power  of 
the  army.  The  seenes  whieh  preeeded  the  elevation  af 
Cromwell  were  now  renewed  ;  the  army  presented  a  aeditiow 
address,  which  the  parliament  answered  by  an  order  to  dis- 
place Fleetwood,  Lambert,  Desboroogh,  and  others  of  the 
principal  officers,  appointing  commissioDers  for  the  goren* 
ment  of  the  army. 

Bat  these  proceedings  not  being  supported  by  force,  the 
officers  received  with  contempt  the  orders  of  parlianeaC— 
Lambert,  with  a  body  of  troops,  seeored  all  the  avenneslead. 
ing  to  the  house,  and  th^  next  day  Fleetwood^ 
jj^'lis^  coming  to  join  him,  prevented  the  members  from 
assembling.  The  parliament  being  thus  forstbfy 
dissolved,  a  council  of  ten  of  the  principal  officers  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  temporary  administration  of  the  government. 
At  last,  on  the  thirteenth  day,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  par- 
liament, the  great  council  of  officers  assembled  at  London,  as 
sole  sovereign  of  the  commonwealth,  appointed  a  eommHtee 
of  safety,  consisting  of  twenty-three  peraoas,  in  whose  hands 
they  placed  the  supreme  authority. 

During  these  incessant  alterations  of  the  government,  gen« 
cral  Monk,  who  commanded  in  Scotland,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  twelve  thousand  veteran  troops,  began  to  eoosider 
the  difficnlties  and  the  advantages  of  his  sitnatien.  The 
rump^  parliament  had,  before  its  dispersion,  begun  to  treat 
with  him,  and  had  received  a  promise  of  his  obedienee  and 
aid ;  and  the  council  of  officers  endeavoared  to  draw  him  to 
their  party.  But  although  he  was  equally  caressed  by  the 
parliament  and  the  army,  because  the  former  wanted  his  help 
and  the  latter  feared  his  opposition,  he  knew  that  whiehoo* 
ever  of  the  two  parties  prevailed,  he  should,  at  last,  be  the 
victim.  As  it  was  impossible,  in  such  times  and  saeli»  cir- 
cumstances, to  maintain  a  neutrality  in  the  midst  of  contend- 
ing factions.  Monk  declared  for  the  parUanent^  and  resolved 
to  mareh  into  England. 

*  AUodini^  to  the  romp  of  a  fowl 
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It  iiM  betii  geveraUjr  imagbed,  thftt  ftuM  the  lint  eeoi. 
neuMflMBt  •#  the  mptim  between  tke.  parliaaieiit  and  the 
mnnj.  If eak  had  fermed  the  p^jeet  of  reetering  the  monr 
erehy.  This  naf^kU  iadeedy  have  been  an  olgeet  ef  distant 
eentemplation  to  a  mind  balanetng  between  loyalty  and  am- 
biCMMH  and  agitated  by  apprriienitens  of  danger  firem  the  gov- 
erning iNtri of  the  nationi  bnt  it  is  nM>re  reason^Ie  to  snp^ 
pose,  with  a  jadieiens  historian  of  those  tines,*  that  he  hmi 
formed  no  settled  design,  bnt  had  resoWed  to  aet  as  eirenm* 
slnneesshonidre^pMre  and  opportnnity  shonU  permit.  Bnt 
whaterer  night  be  his  intentions,  he  eovered  then  with  sneh 
a  ToU  of  seereey  and  disainttlation  as  to  render  them  impen- 
etrable. The  restoration  of  the  romp  parlianent  was  his 
•stensiU^  obfeet,  and  nnder  this  pretext  he  nade  preparations 
fornarehing  into  England.  The  presbyterian  party,  whieh 
had  been  held  in  sn^jeetion  by  the  independents,  now  began 
to  fovive,  and  the  deposed  parliament  sent  Moi^k  a  eonnis- 
sion,  appointii^  him  eomnander  in  ehief  of  the  armies  of  the 
eommonwealth. 

The  governor  of  Portsnonth  deelared  Ibr  the  parliament 
The  eominittee  of  safety^  on  hearing  of  this  defection,  sent  n 
detachment  to  block  np  the  town;  bnt  the  soldiers  deserted 
their  ofiioersy  and,  declaring  for  the  parliament,  were  receir- 
ed  into  Portsmonth  as  friends.  Another  detachment  followed 
their  exao^ile,  and  vice-admiral  Lowson,  at  the  same  time  de« 
elaring  for  the  parliaoMnt,  suletf  np  the  Thames  with  his 
Aeot  to  oYorawe  the  adherents  of  the  committee.  During 
these  transactions  the  committee  of  safety,  discouraged  and 
eonfonnded,  took  no  measures  for  maintaining  their  station, 
and  instead  ef  collecti^s  the  army,  on  which,  indeed,  they 
eonld  have  no  reliance,  snSered  it  to  be  disperse  in  different 
^puurlers.  In  the  mean  while  the  troops  from  Portsmonth, 
with  some  ef  the  members  of  the  parliament  at  their  head, 
marched  towards  London.  The  committee  of  safety,  not 
daring  to  trast  their  own  soHiers,  were  in  the  greatest  per- 
pittuty.  In  this  ecitical  situation,  Fleetwood  was  advised  by 
some  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  either  re- 
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inte  the  pariianent  or  restore  tlie  kin^.  At  fint  her wai  in* 
•lined  to  adopt  the  latter  of  these  measom^  id  order  to  eo- 
•are  the  safet j  of  hinself  and  his  Aieadi  $  bat  the  adviee  of 
Vane^  Deoboroaghy  and  others,  indaoed  him  to  alter  hk  iQiad. 
He  and  his  eoileagoes,  therefore,  either  throat^  want  of  ea« 
paeitj  or  of  resolatioa  to  eitrieate  theaiselves  flrom  these  difr 
fiettkies,  eonsented  to  the  meetiag  of  parliaaieDt,  and  reoiga" 
od  their  authbrhjr. 

-  N^  sooner  vm$  the  neivs  of  this  event  spread  through  the 
kin§;dom,  than  general  Lamhert,  who  eomaraaded  a  dtvioiaB 
of  the  army  in  the  north,  was  put  under  arrest  bj  his  own 
troops,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower.  8ir  Henry  Vane 
and  some  other  members  of  parliament,  who  had  taken  part 
with  the  army,  also  were  eommitled  to*  prison.  Thus  the 
Bee.  36,  f^^f  parliament  was  restored  about  a  week  before 
A.  a  163^.  general  Monk  left  Scotland. 

VloA  Vgaa  his  marehy^and  on  the  Sd  of-  Jana- 
At  D:  1660.  ^  ^^^^^^  Bagland.  He  had  aot  adranoed  Ihr 
before  he  received  a  message  from  the  speaker  of  the  house, 
informing  him  of  the  events  whieh  had  taken  plaee,  and 
thanking  him  for  his  good  intentions,  but  intimating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  proceeding  to  London  was  now  onneees- 
sary.  Monk,  however,  continned  his  march  under  pretence 
of  supporting  the  authority  of  the  newly  restored  pariiamenf. 
His  eondnet  now  began  to  be  daily  more  sospected.  Monk, 
who  had  only  between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  could  have 
nO' reliance  but  on  the  disposition  of  the  people  and  the  dis- 
selititfns  between  the  parliament  and-  the  council  of  offieersi 
v^hich  he  took  every  method  to  foment,*  as  their  union  most 
hiave  rendered^  aH  his  projects  impracticable ;  and  it  Ibria- 
nUtely  hiippened  that  the  parliament  were  more  jealoas  of 
their  own  armj^  than  of  Monk,  who  professed' that  his  march 
to  London  was  only  to  render  them  service.  On  his  arrival 
at  St.  Alban's,  he  scot  a  message  to  the  parKament,  requeot* 
ing  that  the  regiments  in  the  city  might  be  sent  to  more  dis- 
tant quarters.  This  demand,  which  many  of  the  members 
suspected  6t  involving  some  mystery,  was  complied  with  by 
a  majority  of  votes :  the  regiments  were,  therefore,  ordered  to 
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tfeaioTe,  and  Moak,  wiHi  his  troops,  entered  Lon* 
Xd  1660.  ^^  in  trionpli.    The  next  step  was  (•  introduee 

int«  the  parliameat  the  preshyterian  mtembers  who 
had  formerly  been  eteladed.  Thift,  Monk,  after  various  ma« 
MBQirres,  eifeeted,  to  the  great  satisfaetion  of  the  people,  and 
partienlarly  of  the  eity  of  London,  whiehr  was  almost  wholly 
prssbyterkin.  Bat  he  obliged  these  members  to  engage,  that, 
after  their  re-admtssion,  they  woold  dissoWe  the  existing  par> 
liament,  and  issue  writs  for  a  new  eleetion.  The  presl^rteri^ 
ans  now  forming  a  great  majority  in  the  house,  sevefal  aets 
were  passed  whieh  may  be  eonsidered  as  preparatires  to  the 
reolfiratton  of  the  king;  and  a  new  eouneii  of  state  was  ap- 
pointed, eoasktittg  of  thirty-one  members,  most  of  whom 

,were  royalists.  In  fine  they  dissolved  themselves 
A.  U.^1669  ^^^  having  issued  writs  for  the  eleetion  of  a  free 

pariiament. 
It  eould  now  no  longer  be  doubted  that  the  restoration  of 
the  king  was  intended  ;  and  the  republieans,  who  dreaded 
the  royal  resentment,  endeavoured  to  persuade  Monk  to  as- 
sume the  sovereign  power  in  imitation  of  Cromwell.  But 
the  general,  preferring  the  glory  of  restoring  the  monarchy 
to  a  trodblesome  usurpation,  surrounded  with  perils  and  diffi- 
•nlties,  rejceted  the  alluring  proposal.  In  the  mean  while 
he  gave  the  king  prif  ate  intimation  of  his  designs.  He  also 
new  modelled  the  array,  quelled  an  incipient  insurrection,  and 
prepared  every  thing  for  the  eiecntion  of  his  project 

On  the  20th  of  April  the  new  parliament  met  in 
'  two  houses  according  to  the  ancient  oonstitution. 
Most  of  the  lords  were  royalists ;  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons it  was  found  that  many  of  that  party  were  elected. 
The  presbyterians,  weary  of  the  dominion  of  the  indepen- 
dents and  fanaties,  whieh  had  now  lasted  twelve  years,  were 
not  less  desirous  of  restoring  the  king  than  the  royalists ; 
and  these  two  parties  constituted  a  great  majority  in  both 
houses.  The  lords  and  commons,  therefore,  unanimously 
voted  the  king's  restM'ation,  without  any  of  those  conditions 
which  had  once  been  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant so  long  a  civil  war  and  so  great  an  effusion  of  bloods 
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A  few  days  after  Charkt  wagpreefauaed  in  Lea- 
A  DU^^"*  CommiMienera  were  teat  to  the  Hague  to 
*--  *  eongratalate  him  oa  the  pari  of  the  parliament  and 
the  eity.  After  remaining  some  dayt  at  the  Hagae,  to  re* 
oeive  the  eomplimeats  of  (he  states,  the.  king  embarised  for 
England  and  landed  at  Dorer.  Oa  the  SOUiof  May,  i6«o, 
he  arrived  at  Whitehall,  and  the  aeelamations  of  nam. 
herless  maltitndes  demonstrated  the  joy  of  the  people  at  his 
restoration.  ^' 

Thus  ended  the  reign  of  republican  tjrraany,  proteetora! 
ilsnrpation,  and  fanatical  anarchy.  It  is  evident  that  the 
restoration  of  the  king  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  partiealar 
person  or  party,  but  to  the  general  disposition  and  wish  of 
the  nation.  All  ranks,  all  classes  of  people,  weary  of  the 
incessant  revolutions  in  the  government,  united  in  the  desire 
of  seeing  the  legitimate  monarch  on  the  throne.  To  give 
eflBicacy  to  the  public  will,  nothing  but  an  able  conductor,  of 
so  critical  a  business,  was  necessary.  At  what  time  general 
Monk  first  formed  his  project  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  evident 
tliat  he  carried  on  his  designs  with  consummate  prudence  and 
impenetrable  secrecy.  Perfectly  master  of  that  profound 
dissimulation  so  necessary  to  politieians  in  such  diftcult  eir- 
'eumstances,  he  concealed  his  designs  from  his  most  intimate 
friends,  until  his  project  was  so  fttr  advanced  that  nothing 
eould  prevent  its  execution.  Being,  therefore,  considered  as 
the  principal  agent  in  the  restoration  of  Charies  IL  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  was,  for  this  signal  service,  crea- 
ted duke  of  Albemarle,  and  confirmed  in  the  oiBee  of  com- 
aiandcr  in  chief  of  the  army. 


im 
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CuAELKS  IL  being  thus  restored  to  the  thronOf  England  at* 
oamed'a  new  aspeet.  The  nation  which  had  been  harassed 
by  the  diseords  of  a  repqblisan  government,  alternately  risn 
lag  into  tyranny,  and  sinkiiig  into  aaare^jr,  was  overjoyed  on 
seeing  the  legitimate  nonareh  on  the  throne,  and  expeeted^ 
fjrmn  that  long  wished  for  event,  all  the  benefits  that  a  flat* 
tering  imagination  eould  paint.  But  the  preeipitate  manner 
in  whieh  it  had  taken  piaeo,  laid  the  foundation  of  evils 
whieh  prevented  the  realization  of  these  delnsive  hopes. 
^  The  restoration  of  Charles  II."  says  a  judieious  writer^ 
^  was  efieeted  in  sneh  an  agitation  of  the  publie  mind,  as 
<<  preeladed  every  deliberation  and  preeaution  that  pmdenee 
^  Mght  to  have  suggested.  Having  no  leisure  to  enter  into 
^  partieiilarsy  the  nation  was  satisfied  with  the  professions 
^  of  Charles;  eoneeived, in  general  terms,  that  in  matters  of 
*^  religion  he  would  shew  indulgence  to  differenees  of  opia- 
^  ion,  and  grant  a  free  pardon  to  all  oflTenees,  reserving  to 
^  the  eonsideration  of  parliament  the  exceptions  that  ought 
^  to  be  made*  None  of  the  political  points,  which,  since 
^  the  aeeession  of  James  L  had  been  the  sub|ects  of  contro- 
^  versy,  were,  on  this  occasion,  settled  or  explained ;  and  the 
^  king  assaming  the  reins  of  government,  without  any  limi* 
^  tations  or  conditions,  was  understood  to  recover  all  that 
*^  extent  of  prerogative,  which,  before  the  commencement  of 
^  the  civil  war,  had  been  vested  in  the  crown ;  and  his  whole^ 
<^  rmgn  exhibits  a  disgusting  repetition  of  struggles  similar 
"  to  those  which  had  ocenrred  under  the  two  first  princes  of 
*<  the  house  of  Stewart"*    This,  like  many  other  instances 
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•on  hiatorieal  reeord,  ftlMwt  the  jBnetnalUig  ulape  of  paUit 
•fleotinieQt.  Did  not,  indeed,  lo  maaiy  ewwnptea  of  Ibeeo  todr 
4eD  changes  ezUt,  it  woakl  OAtonitb  jmlerity  to  tee  o  whole 
wUioaat  one  tine  almost  loiaiuaioaelf  deelarioy  againit 
'O  mooarehial  goyenmieiitt  aorf  oo  sfioo  aftofy  with  the 
most  onboiiAded  flatterj)  tolieiting  the  ehaoUes  of  arhilraqr 
power. 

The  parliament  haviag  proeeeded  to  regnlale  the  exe^^ 
tiong  to  the  general  pardon,  the  bodies  of  Oliver  Osomwelly 
general  Ireton,  and  Brad^haw, pfeaident of  theeonrt  wUoh 
oondemned  the  late  king,  wore  disinterred,  and  dragged  to 
the  plaee  of  exeeution,  where  the j  hang  a  whole  daj,  and 
were  afterwards  buried  under  the  gallows*  Of  thoee  who  oilt 
in  judgment  on  that  unfortunate  prinee,  some  were  deo4$ 
some 'bad  retired  into  foreign  eonntries,afew  wore  pardonodf 
and  otily  ten  out  of  the  original  nnmber  were  doomed  to  im* 
mediate  destruetion.*  These  were  enthusiasts,  who  had  aet* 
ed  from  principle,  and  met  their  fate  with  ti»  eonfidenec  of 
^martyrs.  The  r^toration  of  episeopaoy  immediately  followed 
(hat  of  royalty ;  and  the  parliament,  anxious  to  prevent  the 
wishes  of  the  raonareh,  granted  him  a  revenue  of  i,900l.  per 
annum.  The  army,  which  had  long  been  so  diffioutt  to  uMn- 
mge,  was  disbanded ;  bat  Charles  formed  a  foody  goord,  eon* 
listing  of  aTCgiment  of  horse  and  another -of  foot,  an  imita^ 
lion  of  the  practice  tff  Fruiee  and  other  Europeon  Ungdoms. 
'This  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  Bngland,  his 
predecessors  having  had  no  other  guards  <than  the  gentle* 
amen  pensioners  established  by  Henry  YII.  After  these 
matters  were  settled,  Charles  dissolved  the  parlia« 
ment.  The  following  year  was  ushered  in  by  an 
event,  which  however  extraordinary,  was  consistent  with  tho 
-spirit  of  those  fanatical  tiroes.  This  was  an  insurreotion  of 
some  of  the  fifth  monarchy  men,  who  expected  the  coming  of 
Dhrist  to  reign  upon  earth.  More  than  fifty  of  these  wild 
ettf1rasiasts,'iieaded  by  Venner,  one  of  their  sect,  appeared 
in  the  streets  Of 'Loildon,  in  arms.  Having  killed  a  man,  who 
on  being  demanded  ^^  who  he  was   for,"  had  answered 
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^  fcr  CM  and  the  kiii|^,*'  tkey  declared  agatiiBt  any  other 
moBttvefa'thftD  Jeios  Christ.  Theeity  heSiig  alanhed,  fteat 
agaiatt  Iheai  sone  of  the  trained  hands,  whom  the  imurgeDto 
ipiekly  raated,  aad  then  marehing  through  sererjai  of  th0 
ilreets,  retired  to  a  wood  between  Highgate  and  Hampsteadi 
From  that  position  thejr  were  dislodged  by  geaeral  Monkf 
and  several  of  them  made  prisoners.  The  rest  returned  to 
the  eity,  where  they  ibught  desperately  for  some  time,  till 
at  last  being  oTOipowered  by  numbers,  they  took  refuge  in  a 
hooseA  There  they  defended  themselTes  like  men  regardless 
of  death ;  but  Venner  being  wounded,  tad  twenty  of  his  men 
killed,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  the  rest  of  his  foHnwers ; 
A  few  days  after  these  inlhtuated  fanaties  were  tried,  eon* 
demned,  and  exeented,  without  shewing  any  signs  of  remorse, 
and  persisting  to  the  last  in  their  extravagant  opinions. 

This  insnrreetion  of  a  few  mad  enthusiasts,  eoold  not  be 
considered  as  the  eonseqnenee  of  a  design  ftrrmed  by  a  whole 
party,  and  mneh  less  of  a  eomhination  of  all  the  religious 
sectaries.  The  eovrt,  however,  urged  it  as  a  proof  of  a 
conspiracy  against  the  government ;  and  the  king  took  oeea- 
sioa  from  thence  to  publish  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  all 
meetings  and  conventicles  held  under  pretence  of  religion.  It 
appears  that  the  ruin  of  the  presbytertans  was  already  resol- 
ved, and  that  pretences  were  eagerly  sought  to  justify  this 
resolution.  But  as  he  had  promised,  in  his  declaration  from 
Breda,  that  he  would  persecute  no  one  for  his  religion,  it 
was  necessary  to  create  a  belief,  that  all  (hat  was  done  wan 
intended  only  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  stote.  For  this 
purpose  an  admirable  expedient  was  devised.  This  was  to 
ranges  under  the  general  denomination  of  non-conformists, 
all  the  different  sects,  as  well  the  presbyterians  as  the  inde-^ 
pendents,  the  anabaptists,  the  catholics,  and  all  other  disseiH 
ters-from  the  established  ehureh.  By  this  affected  conftasion 
all  the  non-conformists,  how  different  soever  their  tenets,  or 
how  hostile  soever  their  sentiments  might  he  to  each  other^ 
were  charged  with  the  faults  of  any  one  of  the  sects  com-«' 
prised  under  that  name,  as  if  they  had  composed  but '  one 
body,  united  by  the  same  interests,  and  having  the  sattio 
riews,  and  were  punished  without  distinction  under  pre 
VOL.  IJ.  D  d 
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I  of  |iie»t<twg  tlMi  horn  dbtwbittg  A*  it^  But  i# 
k  evident  that  Umm  pfeeMtieas  luid  the  peetbyteriMM  ibr 
Ihetr  ehtef  or  mther  their  only  et^feet,  «s  the  eoar|  had  ae  de- 
iige  of  depeeiiiiig  the  eathoUeo  f  aad  the  mdependeiite  aad 
Miehapttote  were  portiet  too  uiooniiderohie  to  eietto  amg 
oppreheooioB.  It  hao  already  been  ohoenrod,  that  daiii^ 
tlM  fimt  years  of  the  eivil  war^  the  proohyteriaai 
all  the  power  both  in  efaareh  aad  itate ;  aad  under  the  < 
aioaweaith  aad  the  proteeterate  they  were  still  the  aioat  na*< 
■wrous  soet,  akhoagh  the  iadepeadeats  had  seised  the  gov 
omment  At  the  tine  of  the  restoratloat  the  eity  of  Loadoa 
was  almost  wholly  presbyleriaa:  that  seet  was  eatreaiely 
ansMroas  throaghoat  both  Bnglaad  and  Ssotlaad;  aad  tkey 
oomposed  a  eoasiderable  mi^jority  of  the  parKasieat  whiell 
restored  the  fcing^  The  restoratioa>  as  already  observed^  was 
aot  the  \v9ik  of  a  party  bat  of  the  whole  people*  Bat  the 
nmjority  of  the  people  was  presbyteriaa.  It  eaaaot  there- 
Are  he  denied  that  the  preebyteriaas  were  the  prineipal 
agents  in  the  bosiness  of  r  estoriag  the  aM^arehy,  and  that 
their  serrlees  were  rewarded  with  iagratatadei  bat  it 
alsorbeeonsidered  that  their  loyaky  did  aot  prooeed  fn 
any  afeetion  to  the  kiag  or  attaohmeat  to  aionarehial  gar* 
ermaent,  bat  firoai  a  desire  of  Aeoiag  theauelves  &obi  the 
^mnny  of  the  iadepeadeats  and  other  fanatiai* 

But  althoogh  the  klag  pernitied  the  perseention  of  seeta* 
ries,  it  was  only  from  poHtieal  motives ;  for  it  is  oaiversally 
agreed  that  religioa  had  no  iaflaeaee  over  his  mind.    A  new 

parliasMnt  being  summoned,  met  on  the  day  ap<* 
A.^D^^i^l.  f^^f  9^  >^  "^^  appeared  that  the  UMmbero  had 

been  elected  aeeording  to  the  wishes  of  the  court. 
It  was  almost  wholly  eomposed  of  high»eharoh*men,  violent 
eaeniiesolr  the  presbytoriaas,  aad  wholly  devoted  to  the  king. 
The  BngliA  parliament^  thertlbre,  eonearred  in  all  the  de- 
signs of  the  eourt,  and  that  of  Seotiaad  was  still  more  flat- 
tering in  its  demonstrations  of  obedience.  The  solemn  leagae 
and  covenant  were  revoked,  episeopaey  was  re-established, 
and  the  ebureh  of  Scotland  was,  without  any  effort,  brought 
to  a  oonfiirmity  with  that  of  England.    Sneh  was  the  won- 
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4erMeliii^tkMthe  days  of  the  mftr*WH<»  Ghtrkil. 
mad  MMb  aft  thefla«ttt«li«iii  mt  poUit  MatuBent 

But  althMgli  ilie  king  wttrMtorad,  and  efery  tliiiig  pti^^ 
needed  aMM^ag  to  his  wif^  Um  cafalian  or  fojMiii«l«| 
who  bad  been  firm  to  baaeaate  in  all  tbe  TiasMaados  of  bio 
Ibftmc,  aad  bad  Milfered  groat  loitco  Anmb  their  iafioaiUe  adt 
horeaoeto  him  and  bit  fatbf  r^  wore  kft  wttboat  any  oomn 
poaoation.  His  fneads,  tberdbrOf  oampkuaed  ayuast  that 
lagratitede  wbiob  UH  them  to  poffisb  with  huogeri  wbik  bis 
i  were,  by  thoaot  of  iodeflaMty,  s^^aned  in  the  |io^ 
^  of  iauneaee  iiehss»  aoqaired  by  auBaas  the  mast  iUa* 
gal.*  Bat  the  saihroffs  oomplaiBed  and  petitioned  ia  vaab 
Charles  was  neither  able  nor  inelined  to  aJBbrd  them  roltet 
His  pleasam,  bis  flatterers,  and  eonsabiaest  eagrsssed  bis 
atlaatiott  aad  ezhansted  bis  finaaoos,  aad  tbos  left  bim  desti- 
iaie  of  tbe  meaas  of  answering  tbe  sails  of  goaerastly  or 
gratitude.  One  of  tbe  most  famarkable  a«ts  of 
A.  D.  1662.  ^1^  ^.^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^1  uniformity,  wbisb  straoh 

at  the  root  of  tbe  psesbyterisa  religion  and  interest.  In  eoasar 
qneneo  of  this  not  two  thonsaad  ministers  eboso  to  resiga  thair 
lirittgs,  rather  than  snbssfibe  their  asseat  to  ihe  hoid(  of  ooaiM- 
mon  prayer,  Tbb  measure  amy  bo  eonsidorod  as  a  harl> 
ahip ;  but  it  must  bo  resMmbered  that  aot  oaly  tbe  ebarsh  of 
Bngiand  bat  the  throne  itself  had  lately  beeni  oTertomed  bj 
the  Presbyterians.  £iperieaee»  tborAw,saggestad  the  ^e* 
▼entimi  of  danger  by  depriraig  them  of  tbe  power  of  aetiag^ 
«  second  time,  the  same  part }  and  it  eaaaot  surprise  posteri* 
ty  that  the  ebareb  and  the  erown  shoald  unite  to  deprem  a 
party  whose  prtneiplee  were  eonsidered  as  hostile  to  tbe  eiyi( 
and  ee'^ksiastieal  eonetitution. 

About  tbe  same  time,  tbe  marriage  of  tbe  kiag  with  the 
prineess  of  Portugal  was  eoaoluded,  on  lenas  extremely  ad* 
nrntageons  to  England.  Tbe  king  of  Portugal  agreed  to 
:glTe  with  bis  daughter  BMfiOOl.  sterliag»  tbe  towa  of  Tan- 
ker, in  Afriea,  and  the  island  of  Bombay,  in  the  Bast  la- 

•  A  modem  historian  observes,  that  the  king's  neglect  of  the  cavalien 
admits  of  this  excuse,  that  he  was  restored  more  by  the  efforts  of  his  re- 
conciled enemies,  the  presbytemns,  thsn  by  those  of  his  sndent  Mends. 
Afflfee  Ifist.  Eng.  %  p.  113,  I5t. 
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diet.  Clnfirlts^  en  his  part)  enga^  to  assist  Portof^al  against 
Spain.  That  the  treaty  appeared  adTanta^ons  to  both  eonv- 
tffies  England,  beside  the  money  poeketed  by  the  king,  ae- 
^ired  possessions  of  eonsiderable  Talne,  and  Portngai  o^ 
tained  a  powerfnl  allianee.  This  transaetton,  however,  wan 
ftUowed  by  another,  whieh  has  been  eonsidered  by  posterity 
as  one  of  the  blemishes  of  this  reign.  Dunkirk,  whieh,  in 
the  time  of>the  protootorate,  bad  been  given  by  eardinal 
Maaaria  to  England,  for  the  assifttanoe  aflbrded  by  Cromwell 
i^jainst  Spain,  was  sold  by  Charles  to  France  for  the  snm  of 
five  i^ltons  of  livres,  whieh  he  soon  squandered  away  on 
his  pleasures. 

In  passing  the  aet  of  uniformity,  and  expelling  DN>m  the 
serviee  of  the  ehnreh  sueh  ministers  as  refused  to  eonfbrm  to 
her  doctrines  and  worship,  the  parliament  had  aeted  on  the 
prineiple  of  preeaution,  and  taken  what  were  deemed  just 
measures  for  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  disturbanees 
whieh  had  so  lately  eonvulsed  the  kingdom,  and  subverted  its 
eivil  and  eeelesiastieal  eonstitotion.  80  ihr,  indeed,  religiolm 
restrietions  may  be  eaited  necessary  preeantiolis ;  bnt  every 
thing  further  is  down  right  persecution.  Every  man  has  an 
indefeasible  right  to  worship  the  deity  in  the  manner  whieh 
he  believes  to  be  the  most  aeeeptahle.  In  matters  merely  re- 
ligious, liberty  of  eonseienee  is  the  <^  sanc^nm  sunetortnn,*' 
whieh  no  human  power  ought  to  violate.  But  the  violences 
of  opposite  parties,  as  they  alternately  rise  into  power,  had 
at  this  time  been  so  recently  and  so  &tally  experienced,  that 
il  was  difficult  to  fix  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
measures  necessary  for  self-preservation  and  the  anti^hris- 
tian  system  of  persecution.  The  king  was  neither  by*nature 
nor  education  formed  fbr  a  persecutor,  and  considering  the 
altar  and  the  throne  as  sufficiently  secured  by  the  aet  of  uni- 
formity, would  gladly  have  indulged  the  non-conformists 
with  a  toleration  of  their  worship  in  separate  assemblies—— 
Bat  the  hk;h  .church  party,  reflecting  on  the  tyranny  of -the 
presbyterians  when  in  power,  resolved  completely  to  depress, 
and,  if  possible,  to  eradicate  their  doctrines,  which  thfy  con- 
sidered as  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  church.  The 
porliamont,  therefore,  passed  an  act,  prohibiting  the  frequent- 
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tug  of  privftle  MVf  ettfielet :  ^  the  pemUy  fiir  tlie  first  otknm 
WAft  fife  peunds,  or  tlir«e  nmrth»  inprisonmeat,  or  ten  ponods 
tor  a  peer  $  for  the  seeoiid  oieiiee  ten  poonds  for  a  eommoner, 
«r  six  months  impritonnient,  and  twenty  ponndofor  a  peer. 
Bnt  §&r  the  third  olfenee,  the  party  eonvieted  was  to  pay  a 
fine  of^  iinttdred  ponnds,  or  he  transported  tothe  planta- 
tioBs."^8ueh  was  the  rigorotts  reUliation  whieh  the  preshy- 
terkins  experienoed- from  those  whomtiiey  had  recently  op- 
pronscd.. 

Although  the  revenne  of  Charles  gnati/ exceeded  that  of 
Us  late  predeeessors,  his  prodigaUty  rendered  hjm  indigent. 
He  resolved  on  a  war  against  Holland,  and  borrowed  a  haa- 
dred  thousand  pounds  of  the  eity  of  London  for  the  equip- 
ment of  his  fieet  Historimis.haTe  endeasroured  in  vain  to 
dcvelope  the  real  eanse  of  this  rupture.  Some  aseribe  it  to 
the  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Yoric,  the  king's  brother,  who 
wished  to  distingnish  hiuMelf  in  eonunaading  the  fieet  as 
high  admiral:  others  presume  that  Charles  having  squan- 
dered the  sums  granted  hy«  parKameat,  as  well  ao  the  money 
ohtainod  by  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  eoaaidered  a  war  as  alibrd- 
ing  him  an  qiportnnity  of  expending  oik  his  pleasures  a  part 
of  the  money  to  be  granted  for  the  support  of  a  fleet  and  an 
army,  while  others  attrtlmte  tUs  rapture  between  Bngland 
and  JHMIand  to  the  intrigues  of  Franee.*  But  the  writers 
ef  history,  when  they  pretend  to  display  the  seeret  designs  oft 
eonrts  and  eabiaets,  generally  step  out  of  their  province^ — 
They  ean  only  exhibit  prominent  faeist  and  estimate  their 
eonseqnenees  r  the  more  miniUe  sprtegs  of  action  are  conceals 
od  under  an  inqienetrahle  veil  of  mystery.  On  this  occasion, 
therefiire,  it  sulfiees  to  say,  that  the  king^  the  duke  of  Yori^, 
and  the.parliament,  appMred  equally  desirous  of  war:  pre- 
texts were  easily  fiMindf  and,  aeeerding  to  euotoin,  memorials 
were  pablished  in  justifieation  of  the  rupture. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  duke  of  YoA  set  sail 
A.  D.  1665.  ^1^1^  y^^  English  fleet  After  various  manmavres, 
the  first  famous  naval  engagement  took  place.    The  BngHsh. 

*  Vide  Biunet,  p.  198.  &c«  who  gives  his  <^ixiion  from  hearsay ;  but  ui- 
^ouates  that  he  had  it  &Qm  seyeral  eininent  statesmen. 
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Utet  wat  dirided  iti#  tiwce  tqiMhrwi :  TImt  «m^ 
A.  u1^  ««ief  the  fed  lag,  ivm  canaNuided  by  Oe  <i«k««f 

Yoffk,  htgh  adaiml  of  Ei^aid :  the  ^mamd^  «r 
-while  sqnadroB)  by  prinee  Rupert,  md  the  bloe  by  the  earl^ 
Sandwieh.  The  Dateh  fleet  was  eomnaaded  by  admiral  Op* 
datn,  who  was  killed  in  the  aetioii,  as  was  also  admiral  Cor- 
lenaer,  who,  on  his  Ml,  sueeecded  to  the  eoomand.  The 
death  of  these  two  eiperieneed  eomnaaders  eoafrftoted  ia  ao 
small  degree  to  decide  the  issue  of  the  contest,  whieh  ended 
in  the  total  diseomitare  of  the  Dnieh  fleet.  Bighteen  of 
their  riiips  of  war  were  taken :  feorteen  were  bnened  or  onnkf 
and  the  English  are  said  to  have  gained  this  importattt  vieloiy 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  ship.  The  dnke  of  York  soan  after 
retamed  to  BngkuMi,  and  was  reoeived  with  applaase  hy  the 
eourt  and  the  eity  of  London :  a  publie  thaaksgiTiag  wasor^ 
dered  fbr  his  sneeess :  medals  were  straek  in  his  honour ;  and 
the  pariiament  voted  him  the  snm  of  iM,eoo2.  in  rewand 
of  his  senriees. 

While  the  navy  of  Englaad  was  trinnqriiing  on  the  oeea% 
London  was  lahonring  under  the  most  grievous  eahemity  iosi* 
dent  to  the  hnman  raoe.    The  piagne  raged  so  dreadfally  in 

that  metropolis  as  to  earry  oi^  in  this  year,  mat 
A.  D.  1665  ng^,^  ^^^  siity-tfaree  thousand  peraoos.  This 
terrible  calamity,  however,  wbteh  rendered  London  a  ehamel* 
'house,  neither  abated  the  ardour  for  war  nor  the  rage  of  re^ 
Jigions  parties.  The  parliament  voted  a  supply  of  twelve 
•hondred  and  fifty  thonsand  pounds  for  earry ing  on  the  war^ 
and  enaeted  that  no  non-conformist  roiniBter  should  dwell  or 
otpproach,  except  in  passing  along  the  high  road,  wilUn  Ave 
miles  of  any  corporation,  or  of  any  other  place  where  he  had 
formerly  preaclied,  sader  the  penalty  af  forty  pounds  and  six 
months  imprisonment,  unless  he  had  taken  the  corporation 
oath  before  his  commitment.  In  8cotlmid,  the  laws  i^aot 
non-eottformists  were  still  more  severe.  By  an  order  of  the 
eonnell,  aU  the  silenced  ministers  were  forbidden  to  reside 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  places  where  they  had  preached, 
or  within  six  miles  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  any  cathedral  church, 
or  within  three  miles  of  any  borough,  on  pain  of  incurring 
the  penalties  of  the  lawp  a|;ainst  movers  of  sedition.    This 
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MV«rity  etvted  w  iiisiiff«fitiMi  id  ScofcaA.  About  fiftcoi 
haadnA  prealiyteriMs  took  anna  $  bat  Ihcy  ware  easily  dis* 
peived,  with  the  Ims  of  |hi«e  liMdfed  UUtd,  ud  a  hundred 
lifcrw  priwmera,  of  whom  the  gnaleot  piort  tnftred  capital 


The  followiag  joar  began  with  an  onfeYoarable 
^^  ^^^  aopoet.  The kiago of  Franeeaad  Denaiarkjoiaed 
witk  the  Ikiteh  in  the  war  against  Eogtand.  Bat  Lonii  XIY. 
tkovgh  lie  eoold  not  resist  the  pressing  solieication  of  the 
states,  never  intended  to  afford  them  any  elfeetaal  resistanee, 
and  all  the  operations  of  this  navnl  emnpaign  seem  to  indi* 
onto  a  seerst  onderstandii^f  between  Franee  and  Sngland. 
Tke  war  was,  therefore,  oarried  on  only  between  the  Kngiish 
and  Doteh ;  and  the  init  naval  engagement  eontinned  Ibnr 
days.  The  Kngiish  fleet,  eonsisting  of  about  fifty-eight  sail 
of  the  line,  besides  f^^ates  and  fire-ships,  was  eommanded  by 
Ike  dttke  of  AHbemarie,  and  tkat  of  the  Dnteh  by  their  eele* 
brated  admiral  Royter,  who  pnt  to  sea  with  seventy-one  sail 
•f  the  line,  twelve  frigates,  thirtsen  firo^hips,  and  eight 
yaahts.  In  the  first  three  days  fight,  the  English  were  over- 
powered by  a  great  snperiority  of  foree:  on  the  fisnrth  doy, 
tke  dnke  of  Albemarle  being  joined  by  prinee  Bnpert,  with 
between  tmsnty  and  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  renewed  the 
fi|^t,  bnt  witk  no  better  sueoess.  Aeeordiog  to  the  aeeount 
of  the  historians  of  HoUaad,  La  Nenville  and  Basaage,  the 
SngUsh  lost,  in  these  fsnr  days,  twenty^hree  large  ships,  be-- 
sides  several  of  an  inCmor  sine,  six  thousand  men  and  two 
thonsaad  sis  hundred  prisoners  f  but  Behard  says  that  only 
nine  Bnf^bh  ships  of  war  were  token  or  destroyed,  and  that 
the  Datek  lost  above  fifteen  skqps  and  five  thousand  seamen 
besides  oIKoers.*  8ooh  is  oflen  tke  uneertainty  of  the  ae^ 
i  wksek  national  pride  or  the  ignoranee  of  historiaar 
sits  to  posterity.  Dr.  Burnet,  however,  observes  that  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  was  appointed  in  London  as  if  the  Eng« 
liA  had  been  eonqoorors.t    And,  indeed,  it  seems  that  the 

•  Echard,  3.  p.  151.    In  thi§  engagement  De  Wr ,  who  was  on  board 
the  Dutch  fleet,  is  nud  to  b«ire  invented  chain  ahot    Tindal'a  Notes  oi^ 

tfttnst«p«a39. 
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iwoe  of  thk  Aetton  was  not  deeiim,  as  the  fleelk  of  the  two 
mnl  nations  soon  met  again  to  eootead  for  the  empire  of  the 
oeean.  In  the  next  engt^ment  the  Bnglkh  had  ahore  a 
hundred  sail,  and  the  Dnteh  eighty-eight  of  the  line,  aad 
nineteen  fire-ships.  In  this  aelion  Tromp,  the  adaural  6f 
the  Zealand  squadron,  was  guilty  of  a  pieee  of  miseondnet 
whieh  proved  fatal  to  the  Dnteh.  Having  defiealed  the  hluo 
squadron  of  the  English,  he  eontinned  the  pursnit,  and  sep- 
arated from  the  fleet;  and  £rertzen,  who  eomnanded  the 
ships  of  north  Holland  and  Friesland,  heing  lolled  by  a  ean^ 
Bon  ball,  his  squadron  was  totally  dispersed.  Admiral  Ray* 
ter  being  thus  left  alone  to  eontend  with  the-  two  squadrons 
of  the  English,  nnder  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  prinee  Rn* 
pert,  was  OTerpow^red  by  the  superiority  of  their  force.* 
Above  twenty  of  the  Dutch  ships  were  burned  or  sunk  $  four 
thousand  of  their  seamen  were  killed,  and  near  three  thou- 
sand woo&ded.t  Admiral  Ruyter,  however,  displayed  saeh 
skill  in  his  retreat,  that  he  aequired  more  glory  than  if  he 
had  gained  a  victory. 

Though  the  English  had  closed  the  naval  campaign  with 
success,  the  nation  saw  all  the  advantages  gained  by  its  arms 
more  than  counterbalanced,  by  an  accidental  calamity  which 
BO  human  sagacity  could  foresee  or  prevent.  London,  which 
during  the  preceding  year  had  so  dreadfully  suffered  by  the 
pestilence,  was  now  laid  waste  by  a  general  conflagration. 
Besides  eighty-nine  ehnrches,  and  other  public 
A.  0^1666.  biul^Bg>9  four  hundred  streets,  and  thirteen  thous- 
and two  hundred  houses,  were  consumed ;  and  the 
ruins  of  the  city  extended  from  the  Tower  by  the  side  of  the 
Thames  to  the  Temple  church,  and  from  the  east  gate  along 
the  city  wall  to  Holbom  bridge,  covered  four  hundred  and 
thirty-six  acres  of  groand«t    At  this  period,  when  the  rage 

•  Thjg  naT»l  engagement  took  place  on  the  24tii  July,  1666. 

tEchsrd,  3.  p.  162. 

f  See  the  inscription  on  the  momiment  erected  in  commemoration  of 
the  fite. — This  dreadful  conflagration  lasted  three  days,  and  a  high  wind 
adding  to  its  fuiy,  no  human  eiforts  were  able  to  put  a  stop  to  its  rava- 
ges, especially  as  many  of  the  houses  were  built  of  timber,  until  it  Kach- 
ed  the  eatremitiei  of  the  city,  where  the  buildings  were  less  ctwrM- 
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of  pnrtiet  ran  higb,  people  were  rather  uelioed  to  aieribe  m 
terrible  a  disaster  to  the  laaleTolenee  of  man  than  to  the 
rieitation  of  providenee.  A  varietj  of  eoqectures  were 
formed  in  regard  to  the  eaosea  and  authort  of  the  fire  $  and, 
as  it  ia  generall J  the  ease  on  soeh  extraordinary  oeeaaions^  a. 
nomberof  gronadless  and  eren  improbable  tales  were  inTont- 
ed  and  propagated.  By  some  it  was  attributed  to  the  repub- 
liean  party,  by  others  to  the  eatholies.  Several  suspected 
peraons  were  arrested  and  examined  $  bnty  after  the  most  dili- 
gent perquisitions,  nothing  eould  be'diseoTered,and  the  fire  is 
now  universally  believed  to  have  been  aeeidental.* 

The  eonfusion  and  distress,  occasioned  by  so  terrible  a  cal*- 
amity,  did  not  cheek  the  ardour  of  the  nation  to  humble  the 
po%ver  of  Holland.  While  London  was  laid  in  ashes,  and 
its  ruins  had  scarcely  ceased  from  smoking,  the  pariiament 
voted  a  supply  of  eighteen  hnndred  thousand  pounds  for  car- 
rying on  the  war,  as  well  as  passed  several  acts  for  rebuild* 
ing  the  city.  The  king,  however,  had  secretly  entered  into 
a  negociation.for  peace,  and,  in  the  ejqpectation  of  its  conclu- 
sion, laid  op  his  fleet.  But  this  remissness  rendered  the 
Dutch  less  tractable.  Believing,  or  pretending  to  believe, 
that  the  court  of  London  only  amused  them  by  prolonging 
the  negoeiations,  the  states  resolved  to  procure  a  peaee  by 
the  effibrts  of  their  arms* 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  admiral  Bnyter  sailed  from 
the  Texel  with  a  formidable  fleet,  while  England  had  only  a 
squadron  of  about  twenty  ships  at  sea,  and  steered  directly  to  >  . 

the  month  of  the  Thames.     He  then  detached  '  \  ■J.;  '! 
^  ^j^^y  vice-admiral  Van  Ghent,  with  seventeen  of  his'' 

lightest  vessels  and  some  fire-ships,  to  sail  up  the  '  /  ' 
nver*    Van  Ghent,  proceeding  according  to  his  instructions, 
made  himself  master  of  Sheemess,  and  after  destroying  a    < 
magazine  of  stores  to  the  value  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  f//,C 
blew  up  the  fortifications.    This  unexpected  attack  excited 

*  It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  a  Frenchman  accased  himself  of    • 
letting  fire  to  the  city,  and  was  executed,  although  it  was  afterwards, 
proved  that  he  was  in  France  when  the  conflagration  took  pkce.    Bor^ 
net,  p.  230. 
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great  alarms  and,  in  order  to  protect  the  ihipo  itf  tile  Med«r 
way,  eereral  veiiek  were  sonk,  and  a  large  ehaia  was  thrown 
aeroM  Che  river.  The  Dutch,  however,  by  the  help  of  tha 
tide  and  a  strong  wind  broke  the  ehain,  steered  between  the 
sunk  vessels,  and  sailing  up  the  Biedway  as  far  as  Chathaa, 
burned  six  large  ships  of  the  line,  carried  one  away,  and 
damaged  several  others.  The  pttblic  consternation  was  now 
•xtreme :  nothing  less'  was  exp^ted-  than  that  the  Dateh  fleet 
would  sail  up  to  Loudon  bridge.  In  order  to  impede  itn  pro- 
gress, thirteen  ships  were  sunk  in  the  Thames  opposite  to 
Woolwich,  and  four  at  Blackwall,  and  batteries  were  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  complaints  of  the  people 
eqoailed  their  eoustemation :  it  was  openly  said  that  the 
king  had  kept,  to  expend  on  his  pleasures,  the  money  so  gen-* 
erously  granted  him  for  carrying  on  the  war,  and  left  his  sub- 
jects exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  enemy,  while  he,  on  kis 
part,  eiteMmed  against  the  injustice  of  believing  him  to  be 
capable' of  such  a  conduct.  Admiral  Ruyter,  however,  in-* 
stead  of  attempting  to  reach  London,  sailed  for  Portsmoathy 
with  the  design  of  burning  the  ships  in  the  harbour  ;•  but 
finding  this  project  impracticable,  he  took  some  vessels  in 
Torbay.  He  then  returned  to  the  eastward,  and  having 
beaten  the  English  sqn&dron  before  Harwich,  forced  it  to  re« 
tire  into  the  Thames.    Being  now  master  of  the  seas,  he 

kept  the  coast  of  Enghind  in  a  continual  alarm, 
A^i)  1667  ^^'^  ^^^  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which 

the  decisive  conduct  of  the  states,  and  the  bold 
operations  of  their  fleet,  greatly  contributed  to  accelerate. 
Thus  was  an  unsuccessful  war  terminated  by  an  tnglorioas 
peace,  which  procured  no  compensation  to  the  English  mer- 
chants for  the  ii\jnries  which  had  served  as  a  pretext  for  com- 
mencing hostilities. 

Charles  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dissatisfkction  which  the 
conduct  of  the  war  had  given  to  his  subjects,  nor  of  the  prone* 
ness  of  the  people  to  impute  every  disaster  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  ministefs.  The  earl  of  Clarendon  had  long  possess- 
ed the  principal  sway  in  the  councils ;  but  the  severity  of  his 
manners,  as  well  as  his  notions  of  religion  and  govemmeaty 
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were  diametrieally  opposite  to  the  ineliiiations  and  mazint 
of  tbe  eoart.*  Thp  kiog»  therefore,  wai  glad  of  a  favenm- 
ble  opportanity  of  Areeing  himself  from  a  minbter  whose 
preeenee  and  eouneils  were  become  insupportable.  He  dis* 
nissed  the  earl  from  his  offiee  of  ehaneellor,  and  the  eom« 
Bons  assembled  in  parliament,  impeaehed  him  of  treason*! 
Clarendon,  in  order  to  avoid  the  storm,  withdrew  into  France  I 
and  the  parliament  soon  after  passed  an  act  for  his  banish- 
ment*  This  minister  had  been  the  mortal  enemy  of  .the  non- 
•onformists,  and  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  their  pene- 
cation.  Bat  his  remoral  procured  them  no  advantage,  as  the 
king  could  never  prevail  on  the  parliament  to  grant  4heat  a 
toleration.  The  face  of. the  conrt,  however,  was  totally 
Ahaogedi  the  king  being  now  freed  from  a  troublesome  minis- 
ter, whose  presence  was  a  reproof  4o  his  conduct,  :gave  him- 
self up  without  any  reserve  to  his  pleasures ;  and  his  cour- 
tiers followed  his  example.  Soon  after  the  termination  of 
the  Dutch  war,  Charles  had  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Swe- 
den and  the  states  general  for  the  preservation  of  the  Span- 
ish Netherlands.  This  confederacy,  which  was  called  the 
triple  alliance,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  conquests  of  Louis 
XrV.  procured  a  peaee  between  France  and  Spain,  and  prov- 
ed to  Charies  a  source  of  considerable  profit.  By  pretending 
•a  necessity  of  building  some  new  ships  of  war,  and  equip- 
ing  a  strong  fleet  for  the  support  of  his  engagements,  he 
obtained  from  the  parliament  a  supply  of  three  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  pounds.  But  not  a  single  ^hip  was  buik;  and 
the  money  granted  by  parliament  was  lavished  by  the  king 
en  his  lis¥ourites  and  mistresses. 

About. this  time  it  appears  that  Charles  htid  formed  the 
design  of  rendering  himself  absolute,  and,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  of  establishing  the  .catholic  religion.  The 
duke  of  Tqrk,  who  now  openly  professed  himself  a  catholic, 

*  The  earl  of  Clarendon  was  averse  to  every  apedes  of  debauchery 
and  libertinism,  and  was  consequently  hated  by  a  profligate  court.  He 
was  also  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  non-conformists,  for  whom  the  kin^ 
was  labouring  to  procure  a  toleration.    Rapinf  voL  2.  p.  64S,  650* 

f  One  of  the  principal  and  most  obvious  chai'ges  preferred  jigainst  him 
^vasr  bis  adrinng  the  sale  of  Dunkirk. 
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had  the  prineipal  direetioB  of  afGura.  Charleg  -alM  eftab^ 
Ihrhed  a  secret  eonoeil  of  five  menbers,  io  order  to  faeililale 
the  exeentioa  of  hit  deaif^s.  These  were  Sir  Thomas  CUf« 
Ibrd,  the  earl  of  Arlington,  the  duke  of  Boekinghan,  Avr 
thony  Ashley  Cowper,  soon  after  created  earl  of  Shaflsbury, 
and  the  dake  of  Landerdale,  who,  from  the  initials  of  their 
names  or  titles,  were  called  the  Cabal.  Clifford  was  an  open, 
and  Arlington  a  disguised  Catholic ;  Buckingham  and  Shafts- 
bury  were  infidels ;  and  Lauderdale,  though  a  presbyterian, 
considered  religion  ouly  as  an  engine  of  state:  all  these, 
therefore,  were  judiciously  chosen  to  second  the  Tiews  of  the 
king  and  the  duke. 

To  render  the  king  absolute  it  was  necessary  to  enter  into 
a  close  connection  with  France,  and  to  depress  the  united 
provinces :  from  the  former  alone  he  could  expect  assistance 
in  the  execution  of  his  plans;  and  the  latter  he  considered  as 
the  only  foreign  power  that  could  give  any  effectual  support 
to  the  republican  party  in  England.  Charles,  therefbre,  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.  and  both  of  them  re- 
solved on  a  war  with  Holland.  But  the  English  treasury  waa 
ill  provided  for  a  rupture.  The  prodigality  of  the  king  ren- 
dered him  indigent;  and  notwithstanding  the  liberal  supplies 
granted  by  parliament,  he  was  always  obliged  to  anticipate 
his  revenues.  His  want  of  money  impelled  him,  on  this  oo« 
easion,  to  recur  to  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  unwarrantable 
expedients  that  is  met  with  in  the  annals  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. By  the  adviee  of  Clifford,  one  of  the  cabal,  he 
shut  op  the  Exchequer,  and  seized  on  the  money 
A.  D.  1671.  ^1^.^!^  ^1,^  bankers  had  lent  him  at  eight  per  cent. 

The  exchequer  remaining  shut  up  above  a  year,  the  bankers 
were  unable  to  make  their  payments,  and  a  number  of  fami- 
lies were  consequently  ruined  by  the  interruption  of  their  pur- 
suits. But  Charles  pleaded  the  necessities  of  the  state  in 
justification  of  the  measure.  It  would  be  useless  to  mention 
the  negoeiations  by  which  the  states-general  endeavoured  to 
avert  the  impending  danger,  or  the  manifestos,  declarations, 
&c.  by  which  the  courts  of  England  and  France  pretended  to 
justify  the  meditated  attack.  These  are  all  matters  of  course, 
and  of  constant  recurrence  in  political  affairs ;  and  those  who 
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are  acqnaiiited  with  history,  eanaot  be  ignorant  that  amidet 
the  eomplieated  aSairs  of  naiiont,  speeious  pretexts  may  bo 
easily  foand  for  oommeaeiag  hostilities. 
All  the  endeaYoars  of  the  states  for  averting  the  storm 

having  proved  ineffeetual,  war  was  deelared  against 
A.  of  16^.  ^^^^  ^^  the  same  day  both  at  London  and  Paris  $ 

and  the  fleet  and  army  of  England  had  orders  to 
aet  in  eonjunetion  with  those  of  Franee.  The  duke  of  Men- 
movth,  natoral  son  of  Charles,  being  plaeed  at  the  head  of 
six  f  honsand  English  forees,  joined  the  Freneh  army  in  Flan- 
ders; and  Louis  XIV.  made  so  rapid  a  progress,  that  the 
whole  of  Holland  would,  in  a  single  campaign,  have  been 
subjugated,  had  not  the  Duteh  adopted  the  desperate  expe- 
dient of  entting  their  dykes,  and  inundating  the  country,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  independence.  At  sea  they  contended 
on  more  equal  terms  with  their  enemies ;  and  in  an  obstinate 
action  oif  Solbay,  their  celebrated  admiral,  De  Buyter,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  of  the  states,  nobly  maintained  the  hon- 
our of  their  flag,  and  added  to  his  former  reputation.  The 
eombined  fleets  of  England  and  France,  consisting  of  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  sail,*  were  ranged  in  three  squadrons: 
the  red  was  commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  high  admiral 
of  England :  the  white,  by  the  conut  D'Etrees,  the  French 
admiral  $  .and  the  blue,  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich.  The  Duteh 
fleet,  which  was  composed  of  seventy-two  sail  of  the  line  and 
forty  frigates  and  fire-ships,  was  also  in  three  divisions :— • 
Se  Buyter,  the  eonunander  in  chief,  was  opposed  to  the  duke 
of  York;  Bankert,  to  count  D^Etrees;  and  Van  Ghent,  to  the 

carl  of  Sandwich.  Historians  have  given  various 
A.  1)^1672.  ^^  contradictory  relations  of  the  particulars  of 

this  memorable  action;  but  on  the  whole  it  ap- 
pears, that  on  both  sides  were  displayed  all  the  art  and  skill 
which  experience  had  taught  their  commanders  and  officers ; 
that  they  fought  with  equal  bravery.*— with  almost  equal  loss ; 
and  that  both  laid  claim  to  the  victory.  The  duke  of  York 
was  so  vigorously  attacked  by  admiral  Buyter,  that  his  ship, 
being  totally  disabled,  he  was  obliged  to  hoist  his  flag  on 

*  Basnagei  2.  p«  306. 
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beard  iif  the  London.  Tke  Royal  Jaoief ,  on  boud  of  wbieli 
was  the  earl  of  Sandwieb,  admiral  of  the  bine,  after  haTing 
rank  two  of  the  enemy's  ships,  being  onable  to  disengt^  him- 
self from  a  third,  blew  np  with  the  earl  and  all  his  erew.* 
His  opponent,  admiral  Van  Ghent,  also  was  killed.  Some 
writers  say  that  three  ships  were  lost  on  eaeh  side ;  others 
assert  that  two  of  the  English  ships  were  bamed,  three  snnk, 
and  one  taken ;  and  that  of  the  Freneh,  one  was  burned  and 
one  sunk.  The  historians  of  eaeh  party  pretend  that  their 
fleet  gained  the  rietory,  and  ehaeed  diat  of  the  enemy.  And 
both  at  liondon  and  jthe  Hague,  rejoieings  were  made  for  ihm 
saeeess  of  the  aetion. 

Ineonsequenee  of  the  test  aet,  whieb  had  now  been  passed 
by  the  parliament,  all  the  eatholie  officers  quitted  their  pla- 
ees;  and  the  duke  of  York  having  resigned  the  offiee  of  high 
admiral,  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  conferred  on  prince 
Rapertt  The  Dutch  admiral,  De  Rnyter,  belteying  that  the 
Bnglish  were  not  yet  ready  for  sea,  sailed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Thames  with  forty*two  ships  of  war  and  sixteen  large 
jressels,  which  he  intended  to  sink  in  the  river,  in  order  to 
impede  the  navigation  to  London ;  but  finding  that  a  superior 
force  was  coming  to  attack  him,  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from 
Us  undertaking.  Prince  Rupert  then  joined  the  Freneh  fleet, 
and  the  naval  campaign  was  signalized  by  three 
•'•y.^  "^"u  ^  engagements,  in  which  the  loss  was  so  equally 

A.  D.  1673.'  'balanced,  that  neither  the  confederates  nor  the 
Dutch  could  justly  boast  of  the  victory,  though 
it  was  claimed  by  both  sides  in  eaeh  action.  In  the  last  of 
these  engagements,  which  was  the  most  obstinate,  the  Dutch 
lost  vice-admiral  Sweerstund  the  Bnglish  vice-admiral Spragg, 
who  was  drowned,  his  barge  being  sunk  by  a  cannon  shot  while 
he  was  changing  his  ship. 

The  parliament,  which  had  now  sat  more  than  twelve  years, 
-had  hitheKo  acted  in  perfect  unison  with  the  court  At  last, 
liowerer,  the  conduct  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  began  to 

'*<0f  the  thousand  men  who  composed  her  crew»  six  hundred  bad  al- 
ceady  been  killed  on  the  deck.    Tindal's  Notes  on  Rapin,  2.  p.  664. 
t  Thomas,  now  lord  CUifeid,  also  reaignedtthe  office  of  faightreaauier. 
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%e  tonidered  as  duunetrieally  oppotite  to  the  nterMte  of  tk« 
iMtioD,  ainee  the  niiii  of  the  Dnteh  eoald  only  tend  to  the  ag» 
graadtzenent  of  Franee.  Charles  had,  by  his  profaaion,  ez- 
haasted  his  finaaees ;  aad  pereeiviDg  that  the  parliament  was 
»ot  inelined  to  grant  him  aay  farther  supplies,  found  himself 
obliged,  though  with  great  reluetanee,  to  eonelndo 
'a  peaee  with  the  states,  who  among  other  articles 
agreed  to  pay  him  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  Alter  the  eonelusion  of  the  peaee, 
Charles  offered  his  mediation  between  the  states  and  Louis 
XIV.  The  affair  being  embarrassed  by  all  the  complicated 
naaiKBOTres  of  political  artifice  and  diplomatic  intrigue,  re* 
mained  long  in  suspense^  and  the  parliament  ad- 
A.  D.  1677.  jj^ed  the  king  to  declare  war  against  Franee, 
hut  in  vain  $  for  he  was  entirely  deyoted  to  the  interests  of 
that  crown :  he  regularly  received  its  money  as  a  pensioner, 
and  hoped  by  its  influence  and  power  to  render  himself  ab- 
solnte. 

The  remainder  of  this  reign  presents  a  disgusting  scene  of 
the  intrigues  of  parties,  and  of  plots  and  conspiracies,  of 
which  the  developement  has  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  histori* 
mns.  The  animadversions  of  parliament,  which  had  formerly 
been  directed  against  the  presbyterians,  was  now  ^turned 
against  the  catholics,  who  had  long  possessed  an  unlimited 
influence  at  court.  As  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  the 
king  having  issue,  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  was  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  and  the  head  of  the  catholic 
party.  His  well  known  zeal  for  his  religion,  alarmed  the 
protectants,  and  gave  them  reasons  to  apprehend,  that  if  ever 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  would  endeavour  to  establish  it  by 
force.  The  rage  of  parties  being  now  at  its  height,  Charles, 
who  dreaded  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war,  offered  many  con« 
cessions  to  avoid  it,  and  proposed  that  such  restrictions  should 
be  laid  on  his  successor  as  might  seem  to  secure  the  peace  of 
the  church  and  the  kingdom.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
parliament,  however,  were  determined  that  the  duke  of  York 
should  never  reign.  The  hostile  parties  now  went  to  work, 
intent  on  each  others  destruction,  and  plots  and  counterplots 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  parliament  and  the  people; 
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Titoi  Oates,  aa  isfamovt  and  indtgent  adventarer,  inspired  by 
the  iMpe  of  making  his  fortttne,  pretended  to  diseover  a  plot 
of  the  eatholies  to  murder  the  kin$  and  estabiisli 
'  their  religion.*  His  testimony  was  supported  by 
associates  as  abandoned  and  profligate  as  himseit  Thoagh 
nothing  eould  be  more  ridicnloos  and  eontradietory  than  many 
parts  of* their  narrative,  the  eommons  took  fire  at  this  pre- 
tended conspiracy :  they  petitioned  for  removing  the  queen, 
rewarded  Gates  with  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  poundsi 
and  immediately  ordered  the  conspirators  to  be  brought  to 
trial.  The  aged  lord  Stafford,  Coleman,  secretary  to  the 
dnke  of  York,  with  several  Jesuits  and  other  catholics,  were 
publicly  executed.  At  this  day,  however,  when  the  prejudi- 
ces of  those  unhappy  times  are  extinct,  and  men  can  judge 
with  impartiality,  it  is  universally  believed  that  they  were 
condemned  on  perjured  evidence,  and  that  the  whole  plot  was 
a  fiction*  The  duke  of  York,  in  order  to  avoid  the  storm,  was 
obliged  to  fly  into  foreign  parts  $  and  the  queen  herself  es- 
caped its  effects  with  difficulty.  A  bill  was  brought  into  par- 
liament for  excluding  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  f 
but  although  it  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  re* 
jeeted  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  great  majority. 

The  catholics,  in  the  mean  while,  were  not  idle.  They 
made  use  of  every  artifice  to  counteract  the  designs  of  their 
enemies,  and  to  retaliate  the  injuries  which  they  had  received. 
For  this  purpose  they  contrived  a  plot,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  assassinate  the  earl  of  Shaftsbury,t  And  to  accuse  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  several  others,  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  king. 
Another  part  of  their  design  was,  by  the  aid  of  false  wit- 
nesses, to  convict  Oates  of  perjury  and  sodomy,  and  thus  to 
take  away  his  life  by  the  same  kind  of  evidence  by  which  he 

*  Titus  Oates  had  been  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England :  he  ai- 
terwards  embraced  the  sociman  doctrines :  he  then  turned  catholic,  and 
entered  into  the  society  of  Jesuits  at  St  Omer*8.  For  his  moral  charac- 
ter see  Dr.  Burnet,  p.  425. 

•  The  earl  of  Shaft sbury  had  been  one  of  the  Cabal ;  but  o  avol :  being: 
impeached  by  the  parliament,  he  had  abandoned  the  court  party,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition. 
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hadfiftetod  A^-dntrMtiMi  •!  m  mi^  «ff  llw»  tnkumfkfk 
TJm  wm  cftiM  IheMtftl  Tub  Bhi,  bom  tbe  eiraowlMM 
of  ite  |»lft%  iM  vrilMis^  belief  «Mmm4  k  ft«Ml  t«b$  tat 
Bu9M«eU,ow<rf  the piiimjpil «ym%4iM>fwi the tnmi^ 
Md  the  Miifthitf  wm  cheekei  in  eahrjo.  The  eewt  Mil 
eethobe  pertjf^  hewevcr,  Mfeived  a»  iiitrPMi  el  pewer;  eaA 
the  dttke  <tf  ¥eik  beM9  Mrt  for  hjr  the  kuigy  retemtdi»M- 
iMiph  toLmidhnk 

Never  wee  the  rage  ef  pevliee  ^onmd  te  a  gfeeter  height 
than  at  thie  initrigaiBg  peried ;  and  every  thing  leeved  le 
threaten  a  rwewal  of  the  trenhke  front  whieh  the  fcingdoM 
had  been  lately  get  ftee.  The  eeannene  havii^  wearied  the 
l^i^  by  preeenthvg  addieteesy  refMriag  the  piabhment  of 
ealheliee^  and  by  bringing  in  bille  fiir  Maating  the  royal  pre- 
regative»  and  exclnding  the  dnke  of  York  from  the  eneeeeeien» 
had  indneed  hns  tadieeohe  the  parUameaty  whiek 
a!^d.  im.  ^  MmdeMd  ae  having  nhneed  ite  power.  At  Am 
f  same  time  he  mwenffd  another  parliament,  and 
^painted  Oxford  Ibr  the  plaee  ef  ito  meeting.  Three  relfr. 
gioae  partiee  now  divided  the  nation  the  ealhelieg|  who  were 
•appevted  by  all  the  inftnenee  and  pewer  ef  the  eeart ;  the 
preefayteriaae,  who,  onder  eetenr  of  providing  ibr  the  preeei^ 
vatien  of  libeHy,  leaUy  intended  the  destm^on  of  tike  ehnnh, 
andy  in  order  to  aeeonplieh  ^eir  design^  were  pnrsning  the 
aaane  meeinree  ee  in  the  preeedii^  reign  $  and  the  ^aeeopa* 
liane,  or  adhereale  of  the  ebareh  ef  BngUad,  who,  being  ter<* 
riied  at  the  pieepeet  ef  falliag  into  the  eane  etafte  ftem 
whieh  they  had  been  reeently  and  almost  miraeoenely  deliv*- 
ered,  dreaded  the  re«ceiaUiebmeat  of  presby teriaaiem  more 
than  the  introdaetien  of  popery,  whieh  they  eoneidered  as  a 
dietaat  and  nneertaia  evil,  and  therefiire  throwing  themselvee 
dee^rately  into  the  eonrt  party,  were  strenttonsadvoeates  tat 
the  doetrines  ef  divine  right  and  passive  obedieaee.  From 
these  religions  divisions  were  formed  two  great  politieal  par« 
ties,  the  Tories  and  the  Whigs:  the  former  was  eomposed  ef 
all  the  eatbolies,  all  the  rigid  high  ehnreh  men  or  episcopa* 
lians,  and  all  those  who*  were  totally  indiffiereat  to  religiea, 
aad  whose  eipeetations  were  eentered  in  the  eonrt;  and  il 

he  observed  that  the  aamber  of  these  last  wae  aever 
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flM%  and  of  all  tlie  •presbyteriaM,  .of  whati  nol  a  few 
tainted watliffepahycaa pnattii^es.  ThweeonpMedtiwgrMr 
auuw  of  Iho  peoplO)  and  eonooqaeBtly  os  tkmm  tho  eieelkM 
depended.  The  eitaaene  of  Londan^therefiireyro-eleeted  their 
flldmenihen,  who  had  dietingniehed  thmielvee  hy  their  o^ 
lieeitiott  to  the  eonrt.  Moat  of  the  other  bofoi^hr  Mlowed 
the  exanple  of  the  metropolis  i  and  the  kin§»  to  hie  great  wor^ 
tifieation,  oiet  the.  same,  parliaiaont  that  he  had  so  reee^yf 
dissolved. 
i  The  sitspioions  and  tarhnknt  spirit  of  this  pariinoKnt 

shewed  itself  on  its  meeting  at  OzfcnL    Most  of 
A^alsei.'^  menbefe  eame  armed  and  attended  by  their* 

friends' and  adherents,  as  if  thej  eipeeted  to  ^glbt 
and  not  ta  deUberate  t  the  representatives  of  London,  in  par- 
tienlar,wein  guarded  by  a  nusMneus  body,  of  horse,  wearing 
ooekades,  in  whieh  were  interwoven  thoie  woods,  ^No  pop* 
Hery.  No  slavery."  To  declaim  agamst  popmy  had  been 
the  iroiee  of  faeiion  daring 'the  reign  of  Charles  L  nnd  saeh 
At  was  at  the  present  period :  it  had  been  the  foremnacr  of 
thtae  liOal  eommoiions  whieh  brought  that  nnforinnateimK 
nareh  to  the  li^afibld  $  and  Charles  IL  might  jnsUy  f^re- 
hend  theii^  repetition.  The  turbnlenee  of  the  parliament, 
indeed,  was  now  carried  to  an  extreme :  the  commons  insiil- 
ed  that  the  duke  of  York  should  not  only  bo  ezdnded  from 
the  stieeessioai  but  that  he  and  all  the  eonsiderahle  eaftholics 
should  be  banished,  and  their  children  educated  in  the  pn**' 
testant  religioiKs 

•  At  this  moment,  when  every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  an 
immediate  renewal  of  the  horrible  scenes  of  the  preeeding 
reign,  the  aspect  of  affairs  were  soddenly  andal.moct  muacn* 
lonely  ehanged.  Charles  plainly  perceiving  that  nothing  hat 
a  civil  war  Was'to  be  expected  fi*om  the  animosity  whieh  ez* 
isted  between  the  court  and  the  country  party,  took  the  vig* 
oro'us  measure  of  dissolvidg.  the  parliament,  which  had  sat 
only  seven  days,  with  a  firm  resolution  of  never  eaUing" 
another.  This  stroke,»which  was  unezpeeted  proved  decisive : 
Charles,  with  a  word,  dispelled  the  danger  with  which  liim-* 
self  and  the  kingdom  was  threatened,  and  posterity  mtist  he 
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— loaMirf  1»  Me  a  priiiee,  mho  iuA  eiperianedl  to^Mantiii- 
«4  an.appMlloB  frmn  Us  parliMBettt,  <id  a  tiiMeii  bocowe  ifc. 
MJote^.willMiit  a  fteat,  watlMNit  aa  i^my,  <^*^  wilhaat  ibraga 
■■■JUaaM.  la  ardtr.  ta  jailiiy  Wa  eaaiaeC^  ia  diMolrinf^  tkt 
parliaaieat,  Charles  paUaehed  a  deeiaratiaB,  wkieh,  by  the 
adme  of  the  arehhiehop  ef  CaaCerbarf ,  was  ovdered  to  be 
remi  ia  all  the  ehoreiiee  ef  Bo§iaad.*  Addrettee  inmedi- 
aAaiy  Hawed  ia  freai  all  parte  ef  the  kiagden,  appiwriag  the 
diaeniatien  ef  the  parKaiaeat  aad  ef  ail  the  aieeevree  of.  the 
aoart*  fiemeof  these  addresees  net  oaljr shanked  the  Mag 
httt  were  tilled  with  Tieleat  iaveetiresagaiBst  the  late  Heose 
•of  CaBineas«t 

Jh  Seottaad  the  kiag  ebtaiaed  an  eMier  trinaiph  than  ia 
Sagland.  .The  pariiaaMot  of  that  kia^deniy  being  opened  by 
Ike  dake  ^  York  as  kii^s  eoanBissioaer,  passed  severel 
aate  in  peifMl  nnisea  witli  the  Tiewe  ef  the  eoart.  Aad  a 
latter  was  eeat  to  the  kiag»  sabseribed  by  sev^  bishops,  iOed 
with  the  praises  of  the  duke  ef  YeA.  and  deseribing  the  hap* 
fiaess  of  the  ehareh  ef  Seotland  ander  his  administratioa. 
Thas  die  dake  of  YoA,  though  a  furioos  zealot  .fi»r  the 
aalhelie  religiea,  was  by  these  prelates  represeated  as  the 
Aaaf  sappaK  and  preteetor  of  the  protestant  eharsh. 

Charles  beug  aow  left  at  libeKy  to  parsoe  his  owe  max* 
iaie  of  gevemment,  threw  elf  the  mask,  aad  ordersd  that  the 
Jaws,  against  the  presbyteriaas  should  berigoiausly  exeeatsd. 
411  tfie^adgesy  magistrates,  goreraers,  and  lord  lienteaaati, 
of  the  whig  party,  were  remored  from  their  effiees,  and  the 
asost  violent  tories  put  in  their  plaees.  These  men  were 
sealoas  for  the  exeeation  of  those  intolerant  laws  whieh  had 
beea  for  some  yean  saspeaded;  aad  the  preshyterians  saw 
themselves  exposed  to  all  the  rigsnrs  of  perseeation4  The 
aieigy,  at  the  same  time,  distimpiished  themselves  by  their 
attaehment  to  the  principles  and  maxims  ef  the  eoart;  and 
.the  pnlpits  resounded  with  the  doetrines  of  passive  obedience 

•  Bumel,  p.  500. 
tEcbard,3.  p.62r. 

i  Chsries  did  not  persecute  the  presbylerUnt  out  of.  hatred  to  their  re^ 
.  iigioptb\j(t  on  «cc<nint  of  their  republican  priueiplef* 
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«M  BM^remlaaoe.  The  same  dleetriBet  wen  eeyy iftoi  %jf 
jM  the  jQdget  and  lawjen^  aal  eaiaetieaed  hy  awMreve  «d» 
*eMet  firem  dlifbrent  paits  ef  the  khifdas.  Thoe  keth 
elcrgy  aod  laitjr  eoMnrved  w  their  eedeavoan  to  wader  the 
ida$al»elate$  aad  if  he  had  aet  HirUitaately  heea  MMveat^ 
tentire  to  his  pleasnree  Ihaa  to  the  hattaete  of  goreniaieaty 
and  the  exereite  of  power,  be  might  have  raled  Baglaad  with 
the  detpetiim  of  an  eatftom  imonareh*  In  aeveral  reapeaMy 
however,  hn  goveniment  was  saAeiently  arbitrary.  Under 
the  pretext  t^at  the  eorporatioa  of  Loadon  had  riolated  ita 
eharter,  lie  intimidated  the  eommon  eoaneil  to  tarrender  the 
privileges  of  the  eitj.  He  then  restored  the  ebarter  after 
having  sabfeeted  the  eleeCion  of  the  magistrates  to  his  immo' 
diate  authority ;  and  by  this  measare  he  beeame  absolnte 
wmster  of  Che  metropolis. 

Such  a  state  of  thinss  eonid  tiot  Ikil'  of  eteitiMr 
"^  o^.  ^^^  marmars  of  the  whigs;  and  the  tories  apprs^ 
liending  their  resentment,  the  spirit  of  party  again  began  to 
work  with  infernal  malevolence.  The  duke  of  Monmonth,  the 
king*8  nataral  son,  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  lords  Shaftshnry, 
'Rassd,  and  Orey,  the  Ihmons  Algernoon  Sidney,  and  oevend 
others  were  aecased  of  forming  a  eonspiraey  Ibr  assassinaHng 
the  kingund  the  dake  of  York,  and  to  raise  a  general  insanr'* 
reetion.  The  earl  of  Shaftsbnry  had  previously  abseonded  • 
Monmouth  and  some  others  also  made  their  eseape  ;  the  rest 
-were  seized  and  committed  to  prison.  The  earl  of  Essex 
was  soon  after  fonnd  with  liis  throat  ent  in  the  Tower :  some 
eireumstanees  indoeed  a  belief  that  he  was  mnrdersd  |  bat 
the  coroner's  inquest  bronght  in  a  verdict  of  ^  FUo  rfe  bb/' 
and  the  suicide  being  urged  as  a  proof  of  his  gnilt,  was  used 
as  a  corroboration  of  the  evidence  against  the  other  eonspir- 
ators.  The  lord  Rnsselt,  Algenioon  Sidney,  eapt.  Wtaleot, 
and  some  others  were  condemned  on  evidence  whieh  has  beea 
generally  considered  as  perjured,  or  at  least  as  extremely  de- 
feetive ;  and  the  proceedings  on  their  trials  were  sneh  as,  ia 
these  happy  times,  nnder  the  auspices  of  a  patriot  king  and 
oneomipt  jndges,  are  not  seen  to  take  place  in  a  British 
court  of  jnstiee.  It  b,  iadeed,  supposed,  by  many,  that  this 
pretended  protestant  plot  was  as  false  as  diat  whieh  Dates 
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MilkbmiMeimieshaifonMiljinpvtod  to  tk«  MtMies. 
The  fktUf  eMoitev^eto)  pcrjories^  aad  treMoo*  of  tho*^ 
>  Ubm,  are  ewrebped  m  a  biMfcand  obteare  eliMii^ 
I  oAeD  rcMkrs  the  tnrth  jneeeeaiiye  to  Utterieal  »▼€•• 
tigfttioB.  The  eerii  of  Bmox  aid  Skefttbary,  and  the  loid 
■Moell,  had  heoi  the  oiott  videiit  eppeeen  of  the  doke  of 
York,  aad  the  eUcf  proaioiers  of  the  hill  of  eselufioa,  aad 
AlseraeonBidaey  was  a  Man  of  deteraiaed  re|iHblieaa  prinei* 
plea.  RaMoU  and  SUney  asserted  their  iaaoseaee,  and  died 
witk  great  resoltttioa.  The  doke  of  Monmouth  threw  hiafr* 
self  on  the  Uag's  meroy  and  reeeived  his  pardon.* 

nnring  the  prsseoation  of  those  real  or  pretended  eonqiira^ 
lavay  the  naifersity  of  Oifbrd  disliagaished  itself  in  a  par^ 
tiealar  manner  among  the  advoeates  of  the  eonrt,  by  a  eon- 
demnation  in  form  of  twenty "oeven  propesitions^eolleeted  oat 
of  aeferal  aethers  who  had  written  on  politieal  solgeets,  and 
had  advaneed  prineipleB  hoatile  %$  regal  power.t  The  kii^ 
beiag  thus  siqppertsdy  end  his  measures  approred  by  aU .  the 
eonstitaled  auttorities,  had  only  to  establish  on  a  firm  basis, 
the  power  whieb  he  had  so  lately  aequired.  For.  this  pnr- 
paee  he  made  use  of  various  expedieats.  One  of  these  was 
the  ahaadoamtnt  aad  demolition  of  the  towiiy  eastlo)  and 
nMie  of  Tangier.  By  this  he  was  not  only  freed  from  a  lai|p 
mannal  eapease,  hot  his  power  was  eonsiderably  strengthened, 
by  the  retam  of  the  garrison,  whieh  was  ehiefly  eomposedt 
of  eatholie  oAeers  aad  soldiers.  Rigprons  proseeutiona 
were  also  earried  on  against  all  who  had  spoken  too  freely 
of  lbs  kingy  or  the  duke  of  York.  Among  these  was  Joha 
Dutten,  esq.  who  was  eonvieted  of  speaking  opprobnoosly  of 
the  duke  of  Vork~aad  the  infamous  Titus  Gates,  against 
whom  the  dake  brought  an  aetien  of  ScamUdum  magmOum. 
Saeh  of  them  was  eondemned  to  pay  danmges  to  the  dnke  of 

f 

*  The  duke  wss  said  to  bsve  confessed  some  psrticuUn  of  the  conspin- 
cy,  but  not  any  design  of  muxxlering  the  kinj^ . 

f  These  propositions  are  given  at  length  by  Rapin  i  and  it  is  evident 
that  some  of  them  were  false,  fanatical  and  dangerous.  Vide  Rapin,  2* 
p.  731— This  year,  July  2Sth,  the  princess  Anne,  afterwards  queeo, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Torkf  was  married  to  prince  George  of  Ikfi* 
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.V#rk  to  the  eioriiiUuit  wmomi  of  a  hwrfred. 
piHii[ids*-a  mtenee  wkieb,  fron  their  iBeapebilUy  ef  |i«y* 
neiit,  sobjeeted  them  (e  perpetual  iMprisenmeBt.  The  prii- 
-eeeatiims  of  thb  hind  were  nwDerous,  and  the  fifiet  mireaaea- 
aUo  and  exorUtant  The  whole  kingdoai  b^ing  ttniok 
witk  terror,  Chaiiee,  kf  the  adviee  of  the  ^ke  of  Vmh, 
reeolred  to  eetablnh  hit  power  •  so  at  to  have  iiothiii{^'  to  fear 
-IreaiaByfatiireoppoeituNi.  This  was  elfeeled  in  the  noet 
"politie  aiamer,  by  eogagii^  all  the  eorporattoas  to  onrreBder 
••their  -^arteiS)  iMd  to  reeeive  soeb  new  ones  as  the  ftnig 
should  please  to  grant.  The  tories  were,  ready  to  fttward  all 
-the  designs  of  the  court :  >  the  whigs  were  intimidafted  Mto  a 
-eomplianee  with  the  rs^ai  demand  $  and- thus  the  fiagUsh  na- 
-ii«i  peaeeaUy  surrendered  ali  its  rights  and  privihges,  of 
whieh  the  aeqaisitioa  and  preservattoii  had  east  ages  of  eoa- 
.test  and  oeeaas  of  blood. 

Most  historiaM'aseribe  all  the  measvres  of  Charles,  for 

"the  attainment  of  absolute  power,  to  the  eounsek  of  the  doke 

of  York.     The  king  was  easy  and  indolent,  addieted  to 

-pleasure,  and  averse  to  business :  the  duke  was  active,  i 

lute,  and  persevering;  and  having  gained  an  entire  t 

<ey  over  his  brother,  he  directed  the  eooaeils,  and  moved  mil 

'the  wheels  of  government.  The  time,  indeed,  was  approael^' 

tng,  when  he  was  no  latiger  to  aet  behind  the  scene,  bat  la 

away  that  sceptre  which  he  had  made  it  his  principal  study 

4o  render  despotic.    At  a  moment  when  sneh  an  event  was 

little  expected,  Charles  II.  died  of  an  apoplexy, 

A.  D.  1685.  <n^*omething  resembling  that  disorder,  in  the  illy- 

fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty^ixth.  of  his 

'reign.    There  was  some  suspicion  that  he  was  poisoned,  and 

diftrmt  opinions  were  enlertained  on  the  sel^t  wkhont 

any  substantial  fbandalion :  Welwood  and  Burnet  deseriha 

the  symptoms  of  his  disease,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  $ 

but,  in  regard  to  the  cireumstanee  of  poison,  they  detail  only 

vague  conjectures. 

Charles  II.  had  a  constitution  extremely  healthful  aad 
robust,  and  he  was  careful  to  preserve  it  by  regimen  and, ex- 
eici^c.  As  these  circumstances  excited  an  expectfttion  that 
his  life  would  be  long,  they  corroborated  the  opiniMi .  ihnt 
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Mm  death,  at  m  early  an  age,  was  not  natural.  Bat  our  er- 
{wrienee  of  the  eonrte  of  mortality,  Ibunded  on  numberlesi 
inolaaees,  shews  the  nneertaiaty  of  sneh  calenlations.  His 
aharaeter  has  been  Tarioosi  J  depleted  by  historians,  writing 
nnder  the  inflnenee  of  passion  and  prejudiee.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  no  more  than  what  must  be  eipeeted  from  that  party 
spirit  whieh  so  violently  prerailed  in  his  reign,  and  was 
transmitted  to  the  soeeeeding  generatiom  Bnt  while  the  to- 
nes labour  to  embellish,  nM  the  whigs  to  blaeken  the  por- 
trait, the  prineipal  features  are  soffieiently  distinguishable 
amidst  the  diversity  of  eolouring.  Charles  11.  was  ettdo«r- 
cd  with  a  lively  wit,  a  ready  eoneeption,  an  exquisite  jiidg^ 
nent,  and  a  great  penetration.  He  was  well  skilled  in  roari- 
lime  affairs  and  naval  arehiteetnre,  and  understood  both  the 
eommereial  interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  political  in- 
terests of  the  different  states  of  Europe.  If  it  be  also  eon- 
aidered  thatf  he  had  acquired,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  and 
amlAt  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune^  an  accnrate  knowledge  of 
mankind,  it  may  be  fairly  eonclhded',  that  few  princes  have 
poosessed,  in  a  more  eminent  dlsgree,  the  qualifications  re- 
quisite for  government.  These,  however,  were  rendered  use)- 
less  by  his  attachment  to  pleasure,  and  his  aversion  tb  busi- 
ness. His  mistresses  both  occupied  his  time  and  eonsnmed 
his  treasures.  His  indolence  caused  him  to  commit  the  di- 
reefion  of  affkirs  entirely  to  his  ministers,  and  espeeially  to 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  to  whose  influence  may  justly 
be  ascribed  all  the  principal  transactions  of  this  reign.  His 
prodigality,  whieh  rendered  him  always  indigent,  impelled 
him  not  only  to  sel^  Bunkirk,  but  to  become  a  pensioner  of 
Loais  XIV.  and  an  instrument  of  the  aggrandizement  of 
Prance.  And,  indeed,  it  was  the  great  misfortune  of  this 
reign,  that  the  court  and  the  kingdom  always  had  separate 
and  diametrically  opposite  interests. 

The  moral  and  religious  character  of  CharTes  had  scarce- 
ly one  trait  that  is  entitled  to  praise.  His  whok  life  was  a 
scene  of  licentiousness :  his  dissinralation  and  ingratitude 
have  been  equally  the  subject  of  eensnre  $  the  former,  how- 
ever, is  too  often  found  necessary  in  the  complexity  of  politi- 
eal  intrigue;  bat  in  Charles  it  was  rendered  more  eoa^ietr- 
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^nt  hf  hb  extreme  a&biliiy,  and  the  lihenilily  of  hit 
ises,  whioli  were  no  soener  made  than  forgotten :  the  latter 
might,  in  some  degree,  be  owing  to  the  great  number  of  per* 
tons  to  whom  he  was  under  an  obligation  for  their  ser?iees  In 
restoring  him  to  the  throne— a  eireumstanee  whieh  rendered 
it  impossible  to  reeompense  all  his  benefaetofS.  Ho  had  also 
imbibed  a  maxim  which,  although  not  very  favourable  to  b«* 
man  nature,  was  probably  the  result  of  his  experienee  of  the 
lieentiousness  and  selfishness  of  mankind,  and  seems  to  have 
considerably  influeneed  his  eonduet.  He  believed  that  there 
was  not  in  the  world  any  soeh  thing  as  either  sineerity  or 
ehastity  founded  in  principle ;  but  that  some  few  had  one  oir 
the  other  through  caprice  or  vanity.  As  such  a  view  of  hto- 
man  nature  led  him  to  consider  all  mankind  as  acting  oriy 
from  self-interest,  he  supposed  that  no  one  served  him  from 
love  $  and  this  maxim  extinguishing  the  sense  of  obligation,  he 
«et  himself  at  quits  with  the  world  by  kvmg  others  as  lit* 
tie  as  he  thought  that  they  loved  him.  He  was  extrosely 
agreeable  in  conversation  $  and  those  who  speak  the  most 
unfavourably  of  him  in  other  respects,  acknowledge  him  to 
have  been  the  most  polite  man  of  his  age. 

As  to  his  religion,  if  we  may  credit  the  assertion  of  his 
aoecessor,  Charles  was  a  catholic.  Dr.  Burnet  also  considers 
it  as  a  matter  beyond  all  dispute,  and  afl&rms,  that  the  king, 
fin  the  approach  of  death,  reftised  the  sacrament  when  ofer^ 
^d  by  the  bishop  of  London,  but  received  it  from  the  hands 
of  a  catholic  priest.  But  if,  as  that  author  affirms,  Charies 
made  no  scruple  of  frequently  receiving  the  eoramnnion 
both  in  the  protestant  and  the  catholic  chapels  on  the  same 
day,  his  conduct  must  be  considered  as  an  instance  of  hypo^ 
crisy  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  religious  duplicity.  The 
«arl  of  Mulgrave,  who  knew  the  king  well,  considers  him 
as  a  deist,  and  savs,  that  if  he  seemed  to  be  a  little  biassed 
towards  the  Romish  religion,  it  was  only  to  be  imputed  to 
his  easiness  of  temper,  and  his  complaisance  fbr  the  company 
which  he  was  obliged  to  keep  during  his  exile,  as  well  as  to 
the  mortifications  which  he  afterwards  experienced  from 
his  parliaments,  whose  violent  opposition  to  several  of  his 
Vieasures,  induced  him  to  throw  himself  into  Ihe  armo  of  a 
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^ftlMie  partj  ranarkaUe  in  England  for  its  lojnlty.  In 
Ilia  apeeehet  in  parliament  he  always  pretended  an  extraor- 
dinary zeal  for  the  ehureh  of  England  $  but,  although  he  did 
not  loye  the  presbyteriani » whom  he  regarded  a^  fanaties,  he 
long  opposed  their  perseeution.  Towards  the  end  of  hia 
leign  he  ordered  the  laws,  which  the  parliament  had  enacted 
against  them,  to  be  rigorously  executed  $  but  this  was  be- 
•ause  he  considered  them  as  enemies  to  his  prerogatiTe.  ^ni 
indeed,  he  never  shewed  any  regard  for  jel^gion,  except  ia 
making  use  of  ita  name  for  political  purposes* 

The  libertinism  of  the  king  had  a  decided  inflnence  on  the 
OQiirt,  which,  during  this  reign,  was  a.  theatre  of  licentiousness. 
The  people  followed  the  exan^ple  of  the  court:  all  appear* 
anee  of  derotioo,  and  all  regularity  of  morals,  were  regarded 
aa  puritanical,  and  exploded  as  unfashionable.  Never  was 
more  fully  exemplified,  the  observation  of  Cicero  on  the  in* 
Haenee  of  the  conduct  of  superiors  on  national  manners.* 
Religion  was  ridiculed :  libertinism  was  comidered  as  a  pro/»f 
of  loyalty)  and  sobriety  as  a  mark  of  disaffection. 

Bat  if.  the  profligacy  of  the  times  presentS'O.disgosting  pic<p 
tore,  the«inerease  of -the  national  oommerce,  during  this  reigpi, 
may  be  contemplated  with  pleasure.  Great  numbers  of  pro* 
testants,  banished  from  France,  settled  in  England,  and  intra* 
dueed  their  arts:  various  manufactures  were  brought  to  per* 
faction :  colonies  flourished ;  and  money  became  so  plentiful 
that  the  price  of  land  rose  from  twelve  to  sixteen  or  eighteen 
•year's  purchase.  But  nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  striking 
•proof  of  the  aetivity  of  the  national  commerce,  at  this  pe* 
riod,  than  the  expeditious  restoration  of  the  metropolis  after 
the  great  conflagration.  Notwithstanding  the  incalculable 
loss  of  property  occasioned  by  that  dreadful  calamity,  the  pb- 
stmction  of  trade,  and  the  enormous  expanse  of  re-boilchng 
the  city,  the  enterprising  activity  wbicl^  pervaded  the  mer- 
cantile world,  soon  surmounted  these  difficulties ;  and  London^ 
in  a  few  years,  not  only  regained  its  former  commerce,  but 
<aaw  its  suburbs  greatly  extended.    The  conflagration,  indeed, 

*  Cupiditstibus  principum  et  vitiis  inficl  fldet  toUcivitas.  Cic  de  Le|^. 
Jib.  3.  cap.  13. 
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^▼ed  thA  meflUM  of  extirpattiig  a  more  tremenioiifl  and  last* 
ing  ealamity.  The  ^agae  vhieh,  daring  a  seriei  of  ages^ 
luid  repeatedlj^  and  sbmetinres  with  very  short  intenrabt 
visited  LoBdon,  and  made  the  most  terrible  haToek  among 
ks  inhabitants,  nerer  made  its  appeanmee  after  the  eity  was 
fe-hnilt  on  a  more  open  and  airy  plan.*  Thus,  through  a 
ipraoioos  dispensation  of  providenee,  the  greatest  misfortune 
that  erer  befel  the  British  metropolis,  was  eouTerted  into  the 
greatest  of  blessings.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  eonelade  onr 
relleetions  on  this  reign,  by  observing,  that  amidst  all  the 
miseondaet  with  whieh  the  memory  of  Charles  n.  has  been 
perhaps  too  severely  branded,  impartial  history  must  ao- 
Imowledge,  that  under  his  aaspiees,  the  art  of  ship4mildiBg 
Was  earried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than  it  had  eirer 
before  attained;  and  that  the  royal  navy  of  Bngland  owes 
some  of  its  greatest  improrements  to  the  skill  whieh  he  and 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  had  acquired  in  maritime  af- 
Ikirsi  and  partieularly  in  naval  arehiteeture*t 


5  tbe  omBsgrKtoi  tbe  straels  of  London  were  eiHenely  ntr- 
lOWf  snd  the  bouses  in  gemml  eooslMcled  of  timber,  Uab,  and  pHtmtKk 
with  esch  stoiy  projecting  over  another  i  so  tbst  the  uppermost,  on  tbe 
jBpponte  sides  of  tbe  streets,  almost  met.  "This  mode  of  building,  by  con- 
fining the  air,  and  excluding  the  light,  gwre  to  the  city  the  i^pearance  of 
an  immense  dungeon,  and  made  it  a  nursery  for  the  pestilence  and  other 
contagious  diseases.  Bat  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  tbe  magnifi. 
cent  {dan  oflb«d  by  Sir  Gbristopher  Wren  was  rejected.  See  I^nauft 
Siimdoo,p.98r.  If  the  designs  of  that  cdebraSedaxGhitectfaHi  been  csr- 
jied  into  effect,  the  British  metropolis  would  have  now  been  tbe  most 
.|MautifuI»8uperb,  and  commodioua  city  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Butthe 
general  confusion  and  distress  rendered  a  regard  to  present  circumstandbs 
more  powerful  than  any  remote  considerations. 

t  Within  the  space  of  thirty  years  the  royal  navy  was  doubled.  Camp- 
MTsPolit  Survey,  3.  p^  538. 
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Within  a  few  honrs  after  Charles  II.  had  resigned  his  lasl 
breath,  his  brether,  the  duke  of  York,  was  proclaimed  kiiig 
hj  the  aame  of  James  IL  and  notwithstanding  the  efforta 
i¥hieh  had  formerlj  been  made  for  his  exclusiou,  all  opposi- 
Uov  seemed  to  yanish^at  his  aeeession.  As  he  had  long  goT- 
emed  the  kingdom  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  the  memben 
of  the  privy  eonneil  and  all  the  persons  in  office  were  his 
ereatores*  The  whig  party  was  entirely  depressed,  and  tha 
tones,  who  were  triumphant,  considered  the  arbitrary  power^ 
introdaeed  in  the  late  reign,  as  the  sorest  means  of  keeping 
tl^ir  adTcrsaries  in  snbjeetion.  James,  therefore,  ascended 
the  throne  with  every  advantage,  with  all  the  power  and  in* 
terest  of  the  kingdom  in  his  favour,  and  might,  with  a  mod- 
erate share  of  discretion,  have  reigned  more  absolute  tham 
Any  of  his  predecessors.  At  first,  indeed,  ho  promised  to 
protect  and  support  the  religion  and  laws  of  his  country.  His 
declaration  on  this  snlgeet,  addressed  to  the  privy  eonneil^ 
which  was  entirely  composed  of  persons  devoted  to  his  in- 
terests,  was  received  with  great  applause.  It  was  printed  and 
dispersed  among  ihe  people.  Great  care  was  taken  to  extol 
the  king's  extreme  alTeetion  for  his  subjects;  and  his  strict 
observance  of  his  word  was  so  industriously  propagated,  thai 
some,  supposing  it  to  be  impossible  that  he  should  ever  falsi- 
fy his  promises,  began,  rather  prematurely,  to  give  him  the 
title  of  James  the  just.  In  the  mean  while  the  counties^ 
•ities,  boroni^,  and  universities,  ponred  in  their  addresses  to 
(songratnlate  him  on  his  accession;  and  the  most  flattering 
nanifestatiotts  of  loyaKy  appeared  in  OTcry  part  of  the  king^ 
dom. 
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Jamoi  and  hit  qaeen  were  erowDcd.  on  the  nd^ 
A.D.  1685.^f  April;  bat  the  eeremonj  was  attended  witk 
vuehiess  pomp  than  had  often  been  seen  on  similar  oeeasieiMi«- 
Bj  this  parsimony  a  saving  was  made  of  sixty  thoasanii 
pounds,  and  the  frugal  disposition  of  the  king  was  equally 
displayed  in  the  funeral  oi  his'brollier,  whieh  was  eelebrate^ 
widi  little  parade  and  expense.  On  the  day  of  the  king's- 
•oronation  at  London,  the  parliament  of  Seotland  met  at 
Edinburgh.  The  duke  of  Queedsbury  presented  a  letter  horn 
the  king,  and  seconded  it  by  a  speeefa,  in  whieh  he  assured 
them  of  his  Majesty's  resolution  to  proCeet  and  maintain  the 
religion  established  by  law,  and  the  rights  and!  properties  of 
his  subjeets,  adding  that  the  king  expeeted  them  in  return  to 
assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  to  establish  his 
revenue  as  amply  as  that  of  his  predeeessor.  To  all  this 
the  parliament  returned  a  humble  and  submissive  answer, 
promising  to  aet  in  every  thing  as  the  king  desired,  so  that 
the  session  passed  with  the  greatest  tranquillity  and  har- 
mony. 

'  The  change  of  times  and  cireumHtanees,  howevei*,  was  se- 
verely felt  by  two  Individuals,  deservedly  odious  to  the  king, 
and  the  catholics,  and,  indeed,  to  all  men  of  honour  and  pro- 
bity. These  were  the  infamous  Titus  Gates,  and  Dangerfield, 
the  chief  contriver  and  discoverer  of  the  meal  tub  plot  in  the 
last  reign.  Gates  was  prosecuted  for  perjury,  and  eonvieted 
on  two  points  of  his  evidence  in  regard  to  the  popish  plot 
On  the  first  indictment  he  was  convicted  by  the  testimony  of 
twenty  witnesses  from  St.  Omer^s,  who  proved  that  he  was  at 
ihatplaeeon  the  iSKh  of  April,  1678,  the  very  day  that  he 
swofe  that  he  attended  at  the  grand  consult  at  London.*  On 
the  second  indictment  it  was  also  proved,  by  the  evidence  of 
above  forty  witnesses,  nine  of  whom  were  protestauts,  that 
father  Ireland  was  in  Staffordshire  at  the  very  time  when 
Oates  deposed  that  he'  was  in  London.    Gates  was  convicted 

*  Thiese  iKtncsses  bsd  depoatd  the  same  iidng  in  1078,  but  th^  jufy 
paid  no  regard  to  their  evidence :  in  1685  it  was  not  in  the  least  dis|M^ 
led.^Rapiii,  %  p.  743.  This  shews  how  Utde  regard  can  be  had  to  the 
'egal  decinons  of  those  iniquitous  times* 
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«n  bolli  time  mdletmeita  aad  eondenmed  to  a  pmiislimeiil 
infnirely  worse  than  death.*    His  sentenee  was,  that  he 
should  pay  a  thousand  marks  on  eaeh  indietment :  that  ha 
ilioBld,  on  the  following  Mondaj,  stand  in  the  pillory  before 
We^lmiBster-IIall,  with  a  paper  in  his  hand,  deelaring  his 
•rimey  and  an  Tuesday  before  the  Royal  Ezehange :  that  on 
Wednesday  he  should  be  whipped  frona  Aldgate  to  Newgate, 
and  on  Friday  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn ;  that  he  should  be 
kept  in  perpetual  eoniinement,  and  that  he  should  stand  in 
die  pillory  four  times  e^ery  year  during  his  life.  This  severe 
sentenee  was  rigorously  earned  into  exeeution  $  and  the  flag- 
ellations were  performed  with  sneh  ernelty,  that  his  esei^ping  . 
with  life,  after  suffering  sueh  torments,  was  regarded  almost 
ma  a  miraele.    The  extreme  severity  of  the  sentence,  and  the 
exeention,  eansed  many  to  think  that,  in  both,  vengeance 
liBd  a  greater  share  than  justice  4  but  if  Oates  had  actually 
taken  away  so  many  innocent  liveo  by  false  evidence,  no  pun- 
ishment could  be  too  severe  for  such  a  delinquent.  In  criminal 
eases  mercy  to  the  guilty  is  cruelty  to  the  public. 
* .  Dangerfield  was  next  put  to  his  trial,  and,  being  convicted 
ef  publishing  a  scandalous  libel,  was  condemned  to  stand 
twice  in  the  pillory,  to  be  whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate 
ene  day,  and  fVom  Newgate  to  Tyburn  on  another,  and  to  pay 
A  fine  ^t  five  hundred  pounds.    But  how  little  soever  the 
ttde  of  these  miscreants  may  seem  worthy  of  compassion,  a4l 
good  men  will  regret  the  harsh  treatment  experienced  by  Dr. 
Richard  Baxter,  a  presbyteriaa  minister,  famous  for  his  pi- 
ens  and  voluminous  writings.    Being  prosecuted  for  publish- 
ing a  book  intitled  a  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament,  in 
wMch  it  was  pretended  that  there  were  several  seditious  pas- 
sages, he  was  sentenced,  by  the  chief  justice  Jeifories,  to  be 
fined  five  hundred  marks,  to  be  Imprisoned  nntil  it  was  paid, 
and  to  find  securities  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years. 
These  trials,  copecially  that  of  Baxter,  were  conducted  by 

•It  is  to  be  observed*  that  the.  chief  justice  Jefierles,  before  whom 
astea  was  tried,  had,  in  1678,  declared  that  the  verdict  .againft  ^bc  ^m 
lesoits  was  just    Bapin,  ubi  aopra. 
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Jefferies  in  so  iDtemperate  a  manner  at  plainl  j  inlfeatoi  bii 
malevolenee  towards  the  aeeaseiL 

On  tke  i9th  of  Maj  the  Bngtbh  parliament  met.  All  his* 
torians  agree  that  this  parliament  was  entirelj  composed  of 
persons  conspienoas  for  their  loyalty^  who  flattering  them* 
selyes  that  the  king  would  never  swerve  from  his  prombes 
to  respeet  the  religion  and  laws  of  his  eonntrf ,  considered 
die  strengthening  of  his  power  as  the  most  elTeetnal  means 
of  depressing  the  whigs,  and  the  most  signal  service  that 
oonid  be  rendered  to  the  kingdom.*  In  this  view  the  Eng- 
lish  parliament  granted  to  James  an  annual  revenoe  of  more 
than  two  millions.f  The  parliament  of  Scotland  displayed 
an  equal  seal  for  the  support  of  his  grandeur  and  authorit j, 
by  granting  him,  daring  his  life,  the  yearly  sum  of  two  hand- 
red  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  passing  some  acts  which 
tended  to  confirm  his  power.  Thus  every  thing  eontrihntcd 
to  render  the  eommencement  of  this  reign  as  favourable  as 
possible. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  proofs  which  both  the  BtiglisK 
and  the  Seoteh  gave  of  their  loyalty.  The  duke  of  Mon- 
nouth,  the  natural  son  of  Charles  U.  undertook  to  wrest  the 
sceptre  from  the  hand  of  his  uncle ;  and,  in  this  rash  at- 
tempt, he  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  was  then 
in  a  state  of  exile.  The  earl  made  a  descent  in  Scotland, 
where  he  thought  that  his  name  and  his  credit  would  gain 
Mm  crowds  of  adherents;  but  he  soon  found  his  expectations 
disappointed.  A  very  small  number Joiiied  his  standard;  and 
the  parliament,  which  was  then  si;t,titig.  passed  an  act  cnjoiir* 
ing  all  subjects  of  Scotland  to  asf^S^he  royal  preragotive^ 
whenever  it  should  be  required,  under  pain  of  exile  or  tmr 
prisonment.  The  English  parliament  also  declared  their 
resolution  to  assist  bis  majesty,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
against  the  earl  of  Argyle  and  all  other  traitors.  In  the  mean 

•  Echsrd,  3.  p.  744  Burnet,  howerer,  «ays»  tbat  all  arts  had  lieen 
uied  to  manage  elections,  and  tbat  U»ere  wciv  not  above  ibfty  men^ia 
who  were  not  chosen  by  the  mtcrest  of  the  court.    Burnett  p*  ^* 

t  His  whole  revenue  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  above  two  niUiorai 
and  a  haU".    R  Coke,  3.  p.  ZST. 
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while,  the  earl^wkftlialBot  been  able  te  meter  ekoTe  twm 
er  three  thensand  men,  wee  bnfiMvied  that  a  n^at  nnmber  eff 
tieept,  onder  the  duke  ef  Gorden,  the  marqiiie  ef  Athol,  the 
earis  ef  Dumhartea  aid  Amui}  and  ether  eemmaadere,  were 
ednuicing  te  enmMind  him;  and  finding  himielf  ineapaUe 
9i  mainteining  the  eenteet,  wee  obliged  to  seek  nfetj  in  llt^itfc 
Being  hotly  pnreaed  fren  place  to  plaee,  he  wee  at  last  taken 
prieoner,  and  eondneted  to  Edinburgh,  where  hie  head  wee 
ent  of;  and  aihed  to  the  TolUboeth  of  the  eity.  Several 
of  lue  priaeipal  oOieere  ehared  hie  flite ;  and  that  tie  Idng^ 
withont  eay  tronble  or  expense  en  his  part,  eaw  himself  A^eed 
from  the  dnager  with  whieh  he  had  been  threatened  in  that 
quarter. 

Within  a  hw  days  after  the  landing  ef  the  earl  of  Ar» 
gyle  in  Seotiand,  the  deke  of  Monmeoth,  with 
jjj^^l^  about  eighty  followers,  landed  near  Lime,  in  Dor- 
setshire; end  immediately  proeeeding  to  the 
town,  wee  reeeived  without  opposition.  Here  he  publnriied  a 
manifeeto  filled  with  most  Tirnlent  aeensatiens  against  the 
king,  imputing  te  him  all  the  misehiefk  that  had  been  dona 
m  the  preceding  reignp--ns  ^  the  burning  of  London,  the  twet 
wars  with  the  Dnteh,  the  allianee  with  France,  the  popisl^ 
plot,  the  murder  of  Oodflrey,  and  the  Rye^hense  or  protes* 
taut  plot"  He  then  proceeded  to  what  <^  the  duke  of  York 
had  done  since  he  assumed  the  title  of  king.^  This  part  of 
the  manifesto  breathed  the  same  ^irit  of  vijrolenee.  He 
OTon  accused  James  of  poisoning  the  late  king,  his  brother. 
He  abo  affirmed  that  his  own  mother  was  the  lawful  wifb, 
and  himself  die  legitimate  son  of  Charles  II.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  declared  that  ^  he  did  not  take  arms  to  rcTengn 
his  own  wrongs,  but  solely  to  support  the  religion  and  laws 
rf  his  country."  This  impudent  and  imprudent  mnaifeste 
was  not  likely  te  obtain  belief  i  and  he  ought  to  hafe  eoneid- 
ered  that,  in  ease  of  misfortune,  it  would  effectually  preclude 
ail  hopes  of  pardon. 

The  king  had  no  sooner  communicated  to  the  parliament 
tte  iatcdligenee  of  this  inrasion,  than  the  two  houses  pre- 
eeiited  an  address  assuring  him  of  their  assistance.  The 
\  iflsmediately  proceeded  to  a  bill  of  attainder  agaipst 
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Ae  Mce  •T  MMmoath,  at  the  une  iimt  ie«M0ti«g  <JU 
IdBg  to  krae  a  proelaaMtiMi,  pioauuDg  a  rewahi  of  fivo 
Ihootaiii  pwiritf  to  aoy  oao  that  oboald  bring  biv  in  oithov 
dead  or  alive  $  aad  so  oiiaBiaMNW  were  tlie  memhen,  in  their 
d^moBstratione  of  lojaity,  that  the  bill  of  attainder  paaocd 
thtongh  both  hooiet  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  and  the  s««i 
of  foar  handred  thousand  pounds  was  voted  as  an  eitraocdi* 
nary  supply  on  this  oeeaaioa.  The  militia  of  the  western 
eoanties  was  mustered  with  speed;  and  the  ngnlar  tioops» 
with  the  royal  guards,  forming  a  body  of  tmOhoiiBand  inik|H 
try  and  seven  hondredlioioe.and  dragoons,  woie.plaoed  under 
the  eommand  of  the  earl  of  Fevoiahaai*  Tho  dnke  of  Mon- 
mooth'a  forces,  however,  inereased  to  two  thousand  bmu  in 
three  or  four  days.  Advanetng  into 'the  eonntiy  he  oompol- 
led.the  duke  of  Attemarle,  who  eommanded  a  body  of  four 
diousandvmilltia,  to  retreat  Sneomraged  by  this  success, 
the  dufce  of  Monmouth  advanced  to  TanntoD,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  demonstrations  of  popular  joy,  and  pro* 
claimed  king^f  England  with  loud  aedamatmns*  He  then 
began  his  pretended  reign  with  three  proclamations :  in  the 
first  he  proclaimed  the  king,  whom  he  stiled  duke  of  York,  an 
usurper,  and  promised  a  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds  to 
any  that  should  bring  him  either  dead  or  alive:  by  the  a^ 
-cood  he  declared' the  parliameat,  then  sitting,  a  seditious  .as* 
"semUy,  and  empowered  his  subjects  to  seize  any  of  the  mem* 
hers  as  rebels  and  traitors  if  they  did  not  separate  within  a 
limited  time :  the  third  denounced  the  duke  of  Albonmrie, 
who  commanded  the  militia,  a  rebel  and  traitor* 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  whoso  forces  were  now  inereased 
4o  the  number  of  6ve4hoosand,  resolved  to  surprise  the  earl 
4kt  Feversham,  who,  with  his  Ufttle  army,  lay  encamped  at 
fiedgemore,  near  Bridgewater.  His  approach,  however,  iWM 
jdisoovered  in  time  sufficient  to  enable  the  earl  to  prepare  for 
his  reception.  The  duke  of  Monmouth's  horse,  though  su- 
perior in  number,  was  routed  at  the  first  charge.  But  the 
duke,  at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  fought  with  great  brave- 
Ty,  till  at  length  being  charged  by  the  king's  horse,  andde- 
•sevted.by  hisown,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  saftty  in  flight 
Two.  days  after  the  battle  he  was  found  in  a  ditch  hiiLi 
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fern,  with  gome  green  pent  in  his  poeket  to  tetre  Urn  fer 
food.  Although  he  had  displayed  u  considerable  degree  of 
ooorage  in  the  fieM,  he  no  sooner  saw  himself  a  prisoner  thiM 
1m  sunk  into  (he  same  pnsilaniaiity  that  he  had  diseoTored 
after  the  Rye*hoate  plot,  in  the  preeeding  reign,  and  wrote 
%  letter  to  the  kin^  begging  for  pardon  in  the  same  abject 
manner  as  on  that  oceasion.  Bnt  here  his  submission  was 
not  eqnailj  sneeessfol;  his  soKeitations  for  pardon  were 
rejeeted.-  What  monarch  indeed,  of  any  country  or  age,' 
Wttttld  have  pardoned  a  rebel  who  had  not  only  attempt- 
ed  to  rob  him  of  his  crown,  but  had,  in  hb  yimlent  manifes- 
tos, brooght  against  him  sach  horrible  aecnsations.  Turner, 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  Ken,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  were 
appointed  to  attend  the  doke  till  his  execution  took  place: 
On  the  scaffold  he  declared  that  he  died  in  the  faith  of  tka 
church  of  England.  But  here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  two 
bishops,  who  told  him  that  to  be  a  member  of  the  church  of 
England  he  must  belieVe  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance.* 
The  duke  answered,  that  he  could  not  belicTc  that  tenet^ 
and  laying  his  head  on  the  block,  he  receiTcdfiTC  strokes  be- 
Ibre  it  was  severed  from  his  body.  Thus  perished  this  unfor- 
tunate prince,  a  victim  to  his  own  indiscreet  ambition. 

But  although  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  imprudent  temerity,  and  his  pun- 
aahment  consistent  with  the  laws  and  the  practice  of  all  na- 
tions and  ages,  the  cruelties  exercised  on  his  deluded  follow- 
ers were  disgraceful  to  the  victors  and  shocking  to  humani- 
ty. The  lord  chief  justice  Jefferies  was  sent  into  the  west, 
with  a  special  commiHion,  to  try  all  who  had  been  directly 
or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  rebellion  f  and  major-general 
Kirk  was  ordered  to  attend  him  with  a  body  of  troops,  to 
keep  the  people  in  awe.  It  was  impossible  to  find  in  the 
whole  kingdoto  two  men  more  destitute  of  religion,  honour, 
or  hnmanity.  To  detail  the  cruelties  of  these  two  tigers  in 
huoMin  shape  would  be  disgusting  to  the  reader :  even  a  fcw 
instances  of  their  savage  barbarity  will  blacken  and  disfigure 
the  pages  of  history.    Neither  men  nor  ivomen  weM  ipared. 

•  R«piO»  2.  p.  749. 
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It  softies  to  M^y  tliat  MTeries  eoadaamd  no  fewer  tluin  eiz 
haadred  penoss  to  bo  hongedy*  and  their  quarters  to  be-  ex* 
posed  bj  tbe  sides  of  the  highways.  He  ctod  gloried  in  km 
barbarity^  and  boasted  that  he  had  hanged  more  men  than 
any  judge  in  England  sineo  the  days  of  William  the  Con* 
foeror.  He  would  eyen  have  earned  still  farther  his  insati* 
ate  erueky)  had  not  many  purehased  their  lives  at  the  ex-* 
pente  of  their  estates.  One  gentleman  gave  him  149OOOL  to 
save  his  life;  and  those,  who-  were  not  softoiently  ridi  to 
purehase  thoir  pardons  at  his  priee,  were  hanged,  or  erneliy 
whyipedy  or  sold  for  slaves  to  the  Ameriean  plantations. 
Kiric  was  not  behind  JeSeries  in  ^<nuin j.  At  Taunton,  hO 
oaused  nineteen  persons,  by  his  own  authority,  without  any 
trial,  to  be  hanged,  with  drums  beating  and  trumpets  sovnd*- 
iQg ;  and  another  time,  at  the  same  plaeoj^  having  invited  hio 
officers  to  dinner,  he  caused  thirty  condemned  persons  to  bo 
hanged,  while  they  sat  at  table,  namely,  ten  in  a  health  to  the 
king,  ten  in  a  health  to  the  queen,  and  ten  in  a  health  to  the 
lord  chief  justice  JeSeries.  Some  other  of  his  aetions  make 
it  appear  that  no  monster  in  human  shape  ever  surpassed 
him  in  unfeeling  barbarity*  and  if  they  were  distinetly  reiar 
ted,  a  reader,  possessing  the  least  share  of  homanity,  wonid 
scarcely  be  ohle  to  bear  the  disgusting  recital.  These  horrid 
scenes,  at  the  commeneement  of  a  reign,  were  ill  ealottlated 
to  inspire  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  monarch ;  and  James  lost 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  conciliating,  by  a  well  timed  cle» 
iliency,  the  affections  of  his  people. 

The  king's  affairs  were  now  in  so  prosperous  a  stafe,  thai 
nothing  seemed  capable  of  shaking  his  authority.  His  priu* 
0^1  ^enemies  were  destroyed:  the  whigs  were  completely 
bumbled  r  the  tories  were  triumphant  $  and  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  and  non*re8istanee  was  openly  preached 
as  an  essential  article  of  the  faith  of  the  church  of  England. 
The  chief  study  of  the  parliament  was  to  give  repeated  de» 
nonstrations  of  seal  and  affection  fiir  the  monarch,  and  to 
supply  him  with  money.  The  king  had  an  army  suiBeient  to 
keep  the  people  in  awe.    Scotland  was  entirely  subdued  to 

*  Burnet,  p.  648. 
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to  hare  only  one  objeet  in  Tiew— 4lia  €sten«ion  nf  the  royol 
freregatWe.  In  Ireland  oTery  tking  was  jnodeUed  aeeordi«g 
to  Ilia  mind  $  and  aU  the  princes  of  Europe  •eonsidoring  higi 
MB  a  monarch  who  was  able  to  incline  the  balance  of  po^er 
#s  he  pleased,  courted  his  friendship^  or  at  least  endeaTonrod 
in  avoid  his  enmitj. 

The  infatnated  monarch,  however,  by  an  indiscreet  zeal  for 
kis  religion,  converted  these  advantages  into  an  occasion  sf 
liis  own  min*    Seeing  himself  in  the  acme  of  prosperity,  and 
all  opposition,  as  ho  thon^t,  laid  under  his  feet,  he  «onsidoff^> 
^  it  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for  exeenting  his  grand 
«ebemc  of  re-estaUishing  the  catholic  religion  in  £ngland| 
.a^d  gDveming  the  kingdom  by  no  other  law  than  his  ahsohto 
will.    In  this  design  he  was  encouraged  by  Loois  XIY.  whose 
object  was  to  ezcile  each  internal  commotions  in  Bsglaad  as 
saight  exhaust  the  resonrces  of  the  nation^  and  prevent  it 
ffom  opposing  the  exoihitant  aggrandiaeement  of  France.   In 
|ftai-suaace  of  this  long  meditated  pnyect,  he  had,  soon  after 
lus  accession,  diutissed  the  privy  oooneil  of  Ireland,  and  i^ 
pointed  a  new  one,  into  which  were  admitted  several  cathol* 
SOB }  and  in  a  short  time  iheir  number  was  so  increased  as  to 
Ibnn  a  m^ority.    H«i  next  st^  was  to  establish  a  staading 
mrmj  of  catfiolies  in  Ireland.    Under  the  pretence  that  seam 
inisohief  was  to  he  apprehended  from  the  duke  of  Monmouth's 
adherents  in  that  kingdom,  an  ^order  was  sent  to  the  magis- 
trates to  collect  all  the  arms  belonging  to  the  militia,  and  to 
deposit  them  in  magasines,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  ex* 
piassed,  of  having  them  in  readiness  ,for  the  defemse  of  the 
ooiaKry.    The  order  was  immediately  executed,  and  the  pro* 
iestaats  being  by  these  means  disarmed,  ooloael  Bichard  Tal* 
hat,  a;Bealous  catholic,  was  empouwred  *by  the  king  to  new 
asadel  the  army.    Talbot  having  received  this  commission) 
immediately  dispkeed  many  protestaot  officers,  on  various 
pretoaees,  inlisted  a  number  of  catholic  soldiers,  and  render* 
ed  the  miliUry  force  of  Ireland  almost  entirely  catholic.  For 
this  service,  Talbot  was  made  earl  of  Tyreoanel,  and  lien- 
ienaat-general  of  the. army  in  Ireland,  and  soon  afterwards 
,lord  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom.  Thejparliameat  of  England 
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look  umbrage  at  the  power  whieh  the  king  had  aetomed  of 
ditpensiag  with  the  test  aet,  and  employing  eatholie  offieers, 
HI  eoatrsventioD  to  the  laws  of  the  eounlry.  After  some  de« 
ifaates^  however,  the  pariiameni  not  only  roted  a  hill  to  indeai- 
Bify  the  eatholie  officers  from  the  penalties  whieh  tiiey  had 
already  inearred,  but  also  offered  another  to  qualify  soeh  a 
number  of  them  as  the  king  should  desire.  The  eondescea- 
•ioB  of  the  parliament  was  carried  still  fuRther.  The  king 
had  proposed  to  maintain  a  standing  army  of  fifteen  thons* 
and  men,  and  the  two  houses,  although  not  expressly,  yet 
taeitly  gare  their  consent,  by  voting  a  liberal  supply  for  its 
matntenanee.  By  these  proceedings,  the  members  had  given 
aalBeient  proofs  of  their  desire  to  please  the  king ;  hot  James 
did  not  think  them  sufficient  for  promoting  his  designs.  He 
therefore  prorogned  the  parliament,  rather  than  see  what  he 
elaiaied  as  a  matter  of  right  made  a  subject  of  dispute. 
A.  D.  1686.  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  years  were  wholly  employed  by  the 
and  1 W.  king  in  attempting  the  execution  of  his  grand  pro* 
jeet  At  first  he  only  pretended  to  procure  for  all  sects  and 
denominations  •f  christians  a  general  toleration,  a  neasare 
jast,  humane,  and  benevolent,  had  this  been  his  principal  oh- 
jeet  But  even  liberty  of  conscience  could  not  be  allowed  by 
4he  circumstances  of  the  times.  The  kingdom  had  recently 
•offered  so  much  from  religions  contests,  that  die  prevailing 
party,  whichsoever  it  might  be,  could  see  no  prospect  of  safe«^ 
ty,  except  in  depressing  all  others.  But  it  appears  tbait  the 
king  did  not  limit  his  views  to  a  liberal  toleration.  *  All  his 
measures  evidently  tended  to  subvert  the  religion  and  laws  of 
the  kingdom.  For  this,  however,  he  found  that  he  could  not 
obtain  the  sanction  of  parliament :  he  therefore  resolved  to 
attempt  it  by  his  own  authority,  and  he  hoped  to  carry  his 
point  by  corrupting  the  judges,  the  parliament,  and  the  clei^. 
In  every  country  there  are  men  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the 
public  to  their  own  private  interest :  and  in  England  aombera 
of  these  were  found,  not  only  in  the  court,  but  among  the  jud^ 
ges  and  the  elergy.  Dr.  Cartwright,  an  eminent  protectant 
divine,  speaking  in  a  sermon  of  the  king's  promises  to  the 
pariiament,  the  infraction  of  which  was  the  general  sobjeet 
of  disconrse  and  complaint,  asserted  that  ^'  the  royal  prom« 
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^  lies  were  free  dMatives,  wkkh  might  not  be  too  strietly  ex- 
^  amined,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  his  majesty  to  explain 
^<  his  own  meaning."  The  king  was  well  pleased  with  this 
gloss,  and  rewarded  the  author  with  the  bishoprie  of  Chester, 
as  an  eneonragement  to  other  elergymen  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample. One  of  the  prineipal  sehemes  of  James  was  to  gain 
the  jadges.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  for  them  separately,  in 
order  to  persnade  them  to  declare  that  the  king  had  the  power , 
to  diopense  with  the  laws.  Fonrdf  them  refusing  to  eomply, 
were  immediately  removed  from  their  judieial  offlee,  and  re* 
plaeed  by  others  more  traetable.  A  similar  alteration  was 
made  in  tlie  privy  eonneil,  into  whieh  the  king  seeeived  five 
aBealons  eatholies,  besides  the  new  buhop  of  Chester  and  the 
bishop  of  Oxford,  both  of  whom  were  generally  suspeeted  of 
being  strongly  attaehed  to  the  ehnreh  of  Rome. 
'  As  the  parliaibent  had  refused  to  aeknowledge  the  king's 
power  to  set  aside  the  test  aet,  he  resolved  to  exempt  from  the 
penal  laws  all  bio  salijeets  of  every  denomination.  All  the 
jodges,  exeept  one,  deelared  ^  That  the  king  had  the  power 
^  of  dispensing  with  the  laws,  whenever  he  might  judge  it 
^'  requisite."  Thus,  by  the  deeision  of  the  judges,  the  laws 
of  Bagland  were  given  up,  and  the  eonstitotion  entirely 
altered. 

*  All  the  aflbirs  of  the  kingdom  were  now  managed  by  a 
privy  eouneil,  eomposed  of  eatholies  desirous  of  establishing 
their  faith,  and  of  protestants  equally  devoted  to  the  king, 
and  ready  to  saerifiee  their  religion  to  their  temporal  inter* 
ests.  A  new  eonrt  of  eommission  was  ereeted  with  a  supremo 
jariedietion  and  authority  over  all  eeelesiastieal  persons  of 
whatever  degree  or  dignity;  as  also  over  all  universities, 
eolleges,  grammar-sehools,  &e.  with  power  to  alter,  eorreet, 
or  amend  their  roles  and  regulations.  Among  the  eoihmis* 
sioners  were  three  bishops,  the  rest  were  laymen,  and  some 
of  them  eatholies.  This  was  eonsidered  as  a  revival  of  the 
high  eommission  eourt,  whieh  had  been  abolished  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  L  And  the  appointment  of  eatholies  to  be  mem''^ 
bera  of  an  eeelesiastieal  eourt,  ereeted  for  the  purpose  of 
judging  a  protestant  elei^  in  matters  of  doetrine  and  disei* 
pUao,  was  eertainly  an  impolitie  measure,  as  it  evidently, 
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shewed  that  the  king  aimed  at  somethiiig  mora  than  a  lilMnI 
toleration. 

Bat  if  any  doobt  had  remained  eoneeming  the  moaareli't 
intentioDS,  it  mast  have  been  speedily  removed  by  his  eondaet 
All  his  measnres,  indeed,  were  too  precipitate  to  penviil  hm 
designs  to  be  long  eoneealed.  He  had  hitherto  pretended 
«Dly  to  plaee  all  reiigioas  on  the  footing  of  equality.  He  had 
assiduously  laboured  to  make  proselytes  to  the  eatholie  faith, 
«nd  had  sueeeeded  with  many  persons  of  rank,  who  were 
ready  to  embraee  the  religion  which  appeared  the  moat  fav* 
oared  al  court.  From  the  time  that  the  judges  had  givea 
their  decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power  of  the  king, 
.the  only  way  to  preferment  was  to  be  a  professor  of  the  eath- 
.  olie  religion,  or  at  least  a  promoter  of  its  interests.  But  the 
most  impolitie  measure  of  this  infatuated  prince,  was  the 
-sending  of  an  embassy  to  the  Pope,  ^^  To  reconcile  the  three 
^^  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  the  Holy 
^^  See,  from  which,  for  more  than  a  century,  they  had  been 
**  separated  by  heresy."  The  ambassador  was  received  with 
great  coolness  at  Rome.  Innocent  XL  more  pmdent  than 
James,  considered  these  measures  as  far  too  precipitate,  and 
clearly  perceiving  that  their  tendency  was  rather  to  the  die* 
.advantage  Chan  to  the  benefit  ef  the  eatholie  religion,  discov- 
ered an  extreme  uawillingnessto  be  an  actor  iu  a  farce  which 
promised  so  little  soccc>ss,  and  could  only  serve  to  render  him 
ridiculous.  Indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  impolitie  thanthc 
sending  of  this  embassy  to  Rome  at  this  juncture:  it  was  bt« 
ginning  the  work  where  it  ought  to  have  ended. 

The  king,  however,  was  not  discouraged  by  the  ill  sueeesc 
.  of  this  embassy,  and  the  disregard  with  which  the  Pope  and 
the  cardinals  treated  his  project.  His  rash  and  preoipitalo 
meabUres  were  condemned  by  the  principal  eatholics  aadetri* 
mental  to  the  cause  of  their  religion;  but  the  king  was  deaf 
to  all  counsels,  except  such  as  corresponded  with  hia  tmnper 
and  zeal.  In  pnrsuanee  of  his  designs,  he  sent  into  Scotland 
a  proclamation,  establishing  an  entire  liberty  of  conscience 
except  to  the  field  eonventicler,  whom  he  left  to  the  rigoarof 
the  laws.  The  council  ef  that  kiagdoro,  composed  of  men 
devated  to  his  interests,  not  only  published  the  prodamationi 


Ihit  retimied  an  address  of  tbanks  on  (he  oeeasion.  This 
soeeess  eneoaraging  the  king  to  proeeed,  the  declaration  for 
April  4,  lihertj  of  eonseienee  was  published  in  England, 
A.D.  1687.  and  was  reeei^ed  without  opposition,  or  rather,  in- 
deed, with  applause.  Addresses  of  thanks  were  presented  to 
the  king,  not  only  from  the  varions  seets  of  non-conformists,' 
hot  even  from  the  clergy  of  the  dioeeses  of  Durham,  Lincoln, 
Chester,  Litchfield,  and  St.  David's,  who,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  their  respective  bishops  and  the  privy  council,  took 
•are  to  magnify  the  indulgent  kindness  of  the  king  to  his 
jRibjeets. 

K  the  king  had  proceeded  no  farther,  the  manner  in  which 
this  pfoelamatioD  was  received  by  the  people,  affords  some- 
ground  to  suppose  that  it  might  have  obtained  the  sanction  of 
parliament,  especially  if  the  catholics  and  other  non-con- 
formists had  shewed  themselves  contented  with  equality,. 
without  aspiring  to  pre-eminence.  James  and  his  council,, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  with  what  was  done  for  the  cath- 
•lie  religion.  Jt  was,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  iutrodncr 
catholics  into  the  two  universities.  The  vice-chancellor  of 
Cambridge  was  summoned  before  the  ecclcsiasfical  court,  for 
refhsing  to  admit  father  Francis,  a  bcnedictine  monk,  to  the* 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  The  vice-chancellor  was  deprivecF 
of  his  office ;  but  the  university  persisted  in  its  refusal,  and 
the  king  thought  it  expedient  to  desist  from  his  purpose.  But 
the  Tiee-president  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,, 
were  treated  with  greater  severity.  They  refused  to  admit 
Mr.  Anthony  Farmer,  a  catholic,  and  a  man  of  a  profligate 
life,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  the  office  of  president,^ 
BOW  become  vacant.  The  king  then  nominated  the  bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  was  also  rejected  as  a  favourer  and  promoter  of 
popery.  James,  therefore,  went  in  person  to  Oxford,  and  at- 
tempted to  intimidate  the  fellows }  but  his  menaces  proved 
ineffectual.  The  fellows  were,  therefore,  expelled  by  his 
order;  their  places  were  filled  with  catholics,  and  the  bishop- 
of  Oxford  was  placed  by  force  in  his  office  of  president. 

On  every  occasion,  indeed,  the  king  discovered  the  extent 
of  his  designs.  None  were  preferred  to  any  vacant  offices 
hot  those  who  were  willing  to  purchase  the  royal  favour  by 
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the  taerifiee  of  their  relif^ion ;  and  protestents  were  often  dU^ 
placed  to  make  room  for  catholics.  Almost  all  the  lords* 
lieutenants  of  counties  were  catholics. .  Some  of  the  judges 
were  catholics,  and  the  rest,  though  protestants,  were  readj 
to  obey  all  the  demands  of  the  court.  Many  of  the  lawyers 
alTected  to  approve  of  the  king's  measures,  and  in  one  of 
their  flattering  addresses  wish  ^  for  the  voice  of  inen  and 
angels  to  return  thanks  for  his  Majesty's  condescension  aad 
eleraency  to  his  subjects.''  Being  thus  encouraged  and  sup« 
ported,  the  king  thought  his  work  nearly  finished,  and,  by 
his  solicitations,  procured  the  eonsent  of  the  Pope  to  hare  a 
nuncio  to  reside  at  the  court  To  give  more  lustre  to  his  office, 
the  nuncio,  after  being  consecrated  archbishop  of  Ama^ia,  in 
July  3»  ^''^  royal  chapel,  made  his  public  entry  at  Wlnd- 
A.D.  1687.  sor,  with  great  pomp  and  magnificence,  in  his  pon- 
tifical robes,  preceded  by  a  cross-bearer  and  a  train,  of  priests 
and  monks  in  the  habits  of  their  respective  orders.  The  Je- 
suit Hugh  Peters,  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  all  these 
rash  measures,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  privy  council. 

Daring  the  space  of  three  years  that  James  had  sat  on  the 
throne,  he  had  carried  on  his  great  work  with  little  prudenee 
or  policy,  but  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  success;  and 
nothing  now  seemed  capable  of  preventing  its  completion. 
He  had  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  encamped  near 
London,  with  promises  of  assistance  from  France  in  case  of 
necessity.  And  what  may  be  considered  as  extraordinary, 
protestant  corporations,  although  they  saw  their  religion  on 
the  point  of  being  subverted,  sent  addresses  of  thanks  to  the 
king,  and  publicly  promised  to  chose  such  members  for  the ' 
ensuing  parliament  as  should  concur  wiih  all  his  measures. 
In  this  prosperous  state  of  his  affairs,  an  useless  pieee  of 
formality  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  his  interests.  Al- 
though his  proclamation  concerning  liberty  of  conscience  had 
been  so  well  received,  the  king  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
tacit,  but  general  acquiescence  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 
He,  therefore,  issued  an  order  of  council,  enjoining  the  bish- 
ops to  cause  it  to  be  read,  at  the  time  of  divine  service,  in  all 
the  churches  and  chapels  within  their  respective  dioeej^es.-^- 
Seven  of  the  bishops  refused  to  comply  with  this  injunction. 
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miti  prefentei  (o  h\n  aiajevtjr  n  kMAk  pcftMoB,  dedftiiag^ 
that  their  iimi-eoiiipliaMe  Ad  Mt  •i%imte  Amu  aliy^l^Mu 
tion  againgt  Kberty  of  «otraeten€e,  iMt  onlyfrmn  the  MMider- 
atimi  tliat  the  measure  #a9  foonded  on  a  dtipeMiag  powei^ 
whieh  had  been  deelared  fHegal  by  pwrfianent  Tor  tint  p«h 
June  8,  thion  tbrjr  wt/te  MeA  before  the  oonaefl,  aeoMel 
A.  D.  16^".  of  sedition,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Thesft 
rigoreds  proeeedina^  pnt  an  end  to  that  passito  spirit  lAUk 
liad  hitherto  preyalled,  and  ronsed  tiie  indignation  of  tho 
people.  The  trial  of  the  bMiops  was  regarded  as  the  crirfs 
«f  Bn^M  freedom.  TfaO  jory,  alter  Mting  the  whole  night, 
declared  them  not  gnlHy :  the  Joy  of  the  people  was  ines- 
pressible :  the  iVhole  elty  and  its  Tieinity  resonnded  with  tri- 
umphant aeelamations ;  the  news  immediately  flew  to  the 
eamp,  where  the  king,  then  sitting  at  dhiner,lic«id  tiM  shonto 
t>f  the  soMlers  with  indignation  and  amstsement 

Two  days  after  the  jmprisomnent  of  tho  Mihqm, 
^^^^  the  nation  was  iiiformed  of  tho  birth  of  a  prinooof 
'Wales.*  Tho  pregnancy  of  the  qneen  had  long 
before  been  annonneed  ;  bnt  its  reality  had  long  been  sns- 
peeted  by  those  who  were  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  Jamcfs, 
and  wished  Ibr  a  change  in  the  snceession.  The  yonng 
prince  was,  therefore,  regarded  by  some  as  the  real  son  of 
the  king  and  fh^  qneen  9  while  otihers  believed  that  Oo  raport 
of  the  pregnancy  and  deKvery  of  tho  qneen  was  only  a  deep 
laid  imposture,  and  the  child  supposititious;  A  variety  of 
eirenmstances  concurred  to  corroborate  each  opinion:  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  prejndiceB  of  parties,  oontribnted 
to  rnnhiply  argmnents  for  strengthening  or  nhnoving  snq^* 
«ion )  and  though  numerous  papers  and  parapheits  were  writ- 
ten on  each  side  of  the  question,  the  snijeet  has  eomplotdy 
built  d  historical  investigation.  It  snAces^  therefore,  to  say, 
Aat  James,  during  his  whole  Kfe,  acknowledged  him  as  his 
son  I  and  it  Is  requisite  to  ohserve,  that  as  his  birth  ezth- 
guiihod  the  claims  of  Mary,  prineess  of  Orange,  the  suspl- 

•BonnsbaiiiiBedbytfaoaame  of  tenes  Fnads  Bdwatdt  and  WM 
sftcrwald^  known  bgr  the  appaUatioa  of  the  prdsnder. 

vau  n..  1  i 
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mint  exeited  by  tkat  eveot,  both  impelled  and  eieonntgediftt* 
iMiiee,  her  hmbaud,  to  malce  a  deseent  in  Bngland. 
.    The  king  pereeiving  the  ditpotitien  of  the  people,  reaolT- 
Md  at  last  to  make  nse  offeree.  But  jHiBTioas  to  so  desperate  a 
measure,  it  was  neeeftsarj  to  try  how  fkr  heeonid  rely  on  Iho 
obedience  of  the  army.    For  this  pitrpose  he  thought  it  ex- 
•pedient  to  eommimi^te  hio  designs  to  eaeh  regiment  singly, 
Sl^»posiDg,  that  if  two  or  thi^  expressed  their  fidelity,  the 
others  would  follow  their  example.    Bot  the  experiment  was 
ilo  sooner  .tried  than  his  hopes   were  disappointed.     One 
.regiment  being  drawn  up  in  his  presenee,*  he  gave  oi^en 
•that  all  those  who  were  unwilling  to  eontribnte  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  test  aet,  should  lay  down  their  arms.    Bat  it 
•was  with  the  utmost  astonishment  that  he  saw  the  whole 
regiment  ground  their  arms,  exeept  two  eaptains  and  a  few 
eatholic  soldiers.    Opposition,  however,  only  served  to  m^ 
.oreate  the  inlhtnated  seal  oC  the  monareh  aiid  his  eouneif. 
Thotfgh  the  bishops  had  been  aeqvitled,  the  eeelcsiastieal 
ooort  institnted  an  inquiry,  in  order  to  aseertain  in  what 
.ohorehes  and  ehapels  the  king's  deolaration  had  or  had  not 
been  read,  and  the  names  of  the  ministers  who  had  obeyed  or 
disobeyed  his  Majesty^s  orders.    The  ebrgy  and*  the  whole 
nation  now  saw  their  danger :  both  whigs  and  toriesnnited  lo 
oppose  it ;  and  for  this  purpose,  they  eoold  not  deviie  a  boU 
.  ter  expedient  than  to  eall  in  the  prinoe  of  Orange. 

William^  prinee  of  Orange,  who  bad  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  James,  had  been  early  involred  in  dangers,  and 
long  haekneyed  in  polities.  The  ambition  of  Frsnee,  and 
the  torbolenoe  of  Holland,  had  eonenrred  to  sharpen  his  ti^ 
onts,  and  exeroise  him  in  the  arts  of  intrigue.  He  was  no 
itvanger  to  the  murmnrs  of  the  Enf^ish,  and  he  resolved  to 
torn  them  to  his  advantage.  Two  powerful  motives  vmsfA- 
led,l|im  to  this  resolution :  the  first  was  to  ooeiire  the  oneeea- 
olon-to  the  prineess,  his  wife^  whose  elaim  was  aannlled  by 
the  appearanee  of  t  prinee,  who  was  represented  to  hin  as 
supposititious :  the  seeond  was  the  extreme  danger  to  whioh 
the  tfnited  states  were  exposed  by  the  elose  union  whioh  was 
forming  between  Eiifgland  and  Fnuiee.  He,  therefore,  ae- 
eepttd  the  invitation  of  SMay  of  the  nobility  and  genti}^ 
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and  Midiij  wterad  on  an  entaipfiae  wkieh  be. had  probaUf 
liad  some  line  ia  view. 

A  fleet  .was  imoiediatelj  equipped ;  bat  its  destination  was 
eloaelyeon^aled.  TJie  English  and  Freneh  envoys,  at  tbf 
Hagae,  eommnmeaied  their  eonjeciarea  to  their  respective 
eouns.  But  the  king  of  fingland^  indulging  the  fatal  idea 
^  seenrityy  nef^cted  the  inteUigenee.  And  although  Louis 
XIV.  eflfered  him  an  army  of  thirty  ihousand  men,  James  re- 
foaad  this  assisitanee,  jv hich  he.  considered  as  unnecessary* 
At  lengthy  hovireier,  he  began  to  perceive  his  own  danger 
amidst  the  general  diseoatent  of  his  people;  and  retracted 
aome  of  his  measures.  But  it  was  now  tito  late.  The  Duioh 
fleet  had  idready  sailed,  and,  meeting  with  no  opposition  from 

,1^^  ^  that  of  England,  the  prince  of  Orange  landed  at 
Ai  D.  168&  Torbay,  with  an  army  of  abont  thirteen /thousand 
tfoops,  a  feeble  Csrce  for  so  great  an  enterpriser^ had.. he  not 
been  assured  that  the  English  wonldioek  to^his  standard. 

The  expectations  of  the  prince  seemed,  at  first,  to  be  frus- 
trated. The  people,  ia  geaeial,  were  well  affeeted  to  his  cause  $ 
hot  the  meomry  of  the  severities  exercised  oa  the  dnke  of 
Monmouth's  adhereatawas  yet  so  recent,  that  every  one  fear- 
ed to  engage  in  an  enterprise  of  which  the  soeoess  was 
vneertaiii,  and  very  few  offered  their  services.  The  prince 
of  Orange  having  advanced  to  Exeter,  remained  there  ten 
days  in  anxious  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  mal-^ 
eontents.  At  lei^^,  when  he  was  beginning  to  despair'  of 
sneeesoaad  to  think  ai  re-embarking  his  forces,  he  waa 
jaifledby  several  persons  i^' distinction;  and  the  eeuntry 
people  b^ipan  to  ftoek  to  his  standard.  From  this  time 
his  fiircet  were  daily  incrfascid  K<^nd  most  of  the  nobles 
who  had  composed  the  court  and  the  council  of  James, 
•eeiag  his  afiun  begin  to  i^ear  deqierate,  abandoned  their 
manateh,  and  went  over  to  ihe  prince  of  Orange.  Among 
these  were  his  favourite  daughter,  Anne,  and  the  prince  of 
DcMsark,  her  hasband ;  so  that  the  unfortunate  prince  saw 
iiimself  forsaken,  and  his  interests  deserted  by  all. 

It  is  somewhat  astonishiag  that  the  king,  who  had  n^itie» 
•  of  this  invasion  two  months  before  it  took  place,  had  suffer^ 
.^  great  part  of  hie  army  to  rfiaiain  dispeiffd  4nK/4iflkrcpt 
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^^MTton,*  Hai  bt  MdlettdLUi  Incf  s  m  tkt  msIm  off  ifeo 
kiagdon,  from  whenee  thej  might  have  htcB  nmij  to  asMk 
I*  a^f  potet  irf  the  6Mst  where  the  euemj  had  Imidtd,  aad 
led  them  ta  the  eomhat  mthwit  allmkig  them  tinm  fer  Mih. 
mwtiwifitieprobftUe  that  they  might  have  fiMght  m  hm 
aanse  tmi  rqielled  the  iavajiioB»  especially  as  the  earl  ef  F«r- 
«iham»  hit  geaerait  althaagh  a  pvotaetaal^  was  aatirrfy  da- 
voted  to  hia  interests.  Bat  the  onportmrity  of  atteekiag  the 
prinee  with  scpeiier  aambertwas  lest  by  the  delay  to  eal» 
leeting  the  fbrees.  Jamas,  hewever,  had  am  army  en 
an  Salishary  plaia  under  the  earl  of  Fevevsham,  aad  ha  \ 
to  pat  himself  at  its  head.  Bat,  although  the  idelity  of  the 
geaoul  was  aashaken,  the  king  fbnnd  that  he  oovM  net  re^ 
an  the  ofBeers  and  eoMiers^  and  the  defBotioB  of  the  laid 
Charehill,  one  of  his  prineipal  ii^oaffites,  who  wmI  evee  to 
the  prinee,  esmfiraicd  his  appiaheneians. 

The  king  now  saw  himself  aa  tim  brink  of  a  psaeipiaai 
Not  earing  to  trost  his  person  with  aa  army  that  was  risiUy 
fisalleeted  to  his  eanse,  he  retasaed  with  prsaipitatieB  to 
London*  He  assembled  the  lew  noUeewn  that  still  adheiad 
#0  his  interests,  and  reqnested  their  adviee  and  smetnnes> 
Addreming  himself  to  the  dnke  af  BeMvd,  father^  lord 
Rttssell,  who  was  saerifieed  to  the  vengeanea  of  James  m  the 
preeeding  reign.  ^  My  lord,'*  said  he^  ^  yon  are  aa  hanesft 
^*man,  and  have  a  great  idtnenee :  yon  ean  do  nmeh  fbr  me 
«  at  this  time."  To  wUeh  the  doke  varied, '' I  am  aa  aid 
maa,  and  ean  do  yea  hat  Uttle  serriee ;  bat,'*  added  ha,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  <<  I  oaee  had  a  son,  who,  had  he  beea  aim, 
«<  mi(^t  haye  greatly  assisted  year  mi^y."  The  king  was 
slraek  dumb  by  this  stinging  repraaeh  aad  eonld  amke  no 
reply. 

The  mtnation  of  the  king  was  aaw  Ufce  that  of  a  ship  ia 
the  midst  of  the  oeean,  tossed  by  tempests  and  witheat  either 
mdder  or  eompam.  The  Kite  of  his  fcther,  Charles  L  re# 
aarred  ta  his  miad,  and,  by  the  adriee  of  Usaaiaist^rs,  who 
saw  themselYes  rained  ia  ease  that  aa  seeemmedatien  sheaU 


*  Besides  Ihose  that  were  necessary  for  securing  Portsmouth  and  Hull, 
part  of  the  king^s  forces  were  yet  in  the  north  :  The  Irish  remained  at 
Chester  and  the  Scotch  at  Carlisle. 
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i«kepliMe«d  m  Am  |mvli«8ieiil  be  cftlMylie  restih^d  t»^ 
ftMi  a  BiUiiNi  vkieii  be  eo«M  «•  bnger  geveni  MMitlim  to 
kit  wiU,  Mdtotalceref«g«ittllM>ewirlof  FruiM^  where  ke 
WM  ei^e  of  pritoilien  and  Migkl  bepe  ier  Mrietonee.  Pot- 
Meat  to  ikie  delemiuMtieB  he  frel  lent  away  the  queen  ami 
tke  yeaa§  pviaee  of  Wales,  wke  arrived  safeij  at  Calaie.  He 
tkea  diegaiMd  kisMelf  ia  a  plain  dreM,  aad  went  down  tke 
Thaaies  to  Fevefeheniy  wkere  ke  embarked  on  beard  aenmH 
▼eeail  f&f  Fraaee.  Bat  he  was  itttl  foUewed  ky  raiifbftnnai 
TheeMp  keins  detained  by  a  stom,  wai  beai^ed  by  tkeeeai* 
■Ma  pa^le,  and  tke  king,  keing  niietaken  fcr  a  jetnil,  wae 
rabbad  and  tnealted.  Being  eoedaeted  to  an  inn  in  the  tewn, 
keeentlbr  tkeeari  ef  Wineheben,  lerd  lientenant  ef  the 
eennty,  who  penoaded  kiai  not  to  kave  tke  kingdom.  A 
depnttttien  wae  loen  after  sent  by  the  birds  to  request  him  to 
retom  to  Whatohall.  Janm  eomplied  with  theinritotion,  and 
was  onee  mere  reeeived  in  London  amidst  the  aeekunatamis  of 
the  people* 

Dnringthefcuig'sabseneo  the  eitiee  of  London  and  West* 
nnater  eifaibited  a  seene  of  disorder*  Althongh  the  militia 
wae  iaunediately  in  arms,  it  was  impossible  to  preserve  the 
tranqnillsty  of  the  metropolis^  and  several  ealbolie  Ai^iels 
in  the  eity  and  snbnibe,  together  with  the  houses  of  theSpan*' 
iskand  Florentine  ambassadors  were  pillaged,  for  wkiek 
ample  restitotiea  was  afterwards  made  by  tke  gevemraent 
During  tkese  disorders  the  ehaneeUor  JelTeries  was  diseover* 
ed  in  a  seaman's  dress,  a  disguise  wbteh  he  had  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  his  eseape  in  a  vessel  freighted  lor 
Haadinrgb*  JeflPeries,  though  a  proteotant,  had  been  one  of 
the  chief  abettors  and  instmmento  of  tyranny  f  and  his  eruc 
elties,  whieh  were  rceent  in  memory,  rendered  him  an  oli||eet 
ef  general  detestotien.  He  was  immediately  seined  by  the 
mob,  and  to  prevent  boii^  torn  in  pieees,  requested  to  be  sent 
to  the  Tower,  whieh  was  granted  in  the  hope  of  seeing  him 
shortly  eondneted  finm  thenee  to  the  gallows.  His  death, 
whieh  happened  soon  after,  preserved  him  from  a  public  eze- 
eotion  $  but  never  did  any  man  bettor  deserve  such  a  punish- 
uent  for  the  mischief  which  he  had  done  to  his  country. 

The  return  of  the  king  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the 
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I^riiiee  iff  lOr&nge.  It  wm  hit  interest  and  hh  4m\gn  to  im* 
tteMe  the  appreh^wioiM  of  the  mfortmiaitenonareh  to  m  I* 
iiidoee  him  to  fly.  Adraiieiiig,  4herefbre,'to  'I^wrfon,  he  ocnt 
OS  order  to  Janes  reqmriii|^  him  to  teaire  Whitohail,  ^vith  a 
.pemiissioii  to  take  with  him  his  gvards.  The  kiag  desired 
4hat  Roehester  might  be  appohited  fcr  the  plaee  of  his  reoi- 
denee,  to  whieh  the  prince  readily  eonsented.  The  priMO 
pereeived  that  he  intended  to  leave  the  kmgdom,  and  ho 
srished  him  away  ao  moeh^ai  he  wished  to  he  gone.  James 
soon  eoneorred  with  his  iriews.  It  was  easy,  indeed,  to  eifeet 
his  escape,  as  no  persons  had  orders  to  stop  him  or  hinder  him 
Asm  disposingof  himself  as  he  pleased.  Aecompanied  <hy  his 
•«atnra)  son,  the  doke  of  Berwick,  he  went  to4he  ooast-and  em* 

Dec  23  harked  for  Franee,  where  he  safely  arrived  to  en- 
▲/U;  168a  joy,  for  the  rest  of  his  day8,ihe  empty  title  of  a  king 
w4th  the  appellation  of  a  saint.  Therr  he  eontinoed  to  reside 
among  a-people  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  ridieoled,  and  des* 
pised  $  and  the  eoort  of  Rome,  for  whose  interests  he  had 
sacrificed  his  erown  and  the  fortune  of  his  fkmily,  repaid  his 
ceal  with  indulgences  and  pasquinades. 

Thus  ended thereign  of  James  11.  which  was  wholly  eM« 
ployed  in  attempts  -to  establish  the  catholic  religion  and  des- 
•potie^power.  Though  this  reign  had  been  of  hm  than  flrar 
years  duration,  the  commerce  of  England  had  greatly  increas* 
cd,  and  the  nation  had  never  before  attained  to  so  high  a 
-^iteh  of  prosperity.  From  the  time  of  the  restoration  to 
'^that  of  the  revolution,  the  customs  and  the  tonnage  i>f -the 
-merchant  ships  were  doubled.  The  tonnage  of  Uie  royal  mnrj 
had  increased  in  nearly  the  same  proportion ;  and  almost  an 
equal  angmentotion  had  been  made  in*  the-  royal  revenae.* 

^imien  the  flight  of  James  had  left  ihe  nation  in  a  state  of 
Tinarchy,  without  a  king,  a  parliament,  or  any  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the^peers  conceived  that  it  belonged  to  them  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  safety  of  the  state.  Having  held  a  eonsoltation 
on  the  subject,  they  presented  an  address  to  the  prince  of 
'Orange,  requesting  him  to  assume  the  temporary  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  and  to  summon  a  parliament  under  the 

"^  Vide  Dr.  Davenant  on  the  public  revenue  and  trade  of  Eng^pody 
part  3.  p  41,  &c.~and  Campbeira  PoUt  Sunr.  3.  p.  419—539. 


ittoeofaMttmitjM.*  TUtra^v^ptctaetljeMwiMI  wHb 
Ae  wmIms  of  tikt  prince :  ke  aMomed  tte  proTkumal  adoiia- 
telntieB,  iMoed  tetters  to  the  lords  spmtaol  sad  tenporal,. 
AMpiiiiBg  tkeai  to  oMOt  ia  eoavoatioB^  and  sunmoned  tka 
July  92,  ooantki,  eitiasy  and  bofoagks  to  send  their  rapre-- 
A.I^1689.8eatatives.  The  eoaventio^niet  in.  two  hoasesoi 
fte  Buuuier  of  a  parliament^  aad  after  long  and  ifUerestin^ 
dehatos  it  was  finallj  resolved,  that  the  king's  flight  was  aa 
abdication  of  his  ri|^  sad  tbat  the  eiown  should  be  oftred 
tathe  priaee  aad  princess  of  Qraage :  that  in  ease  of  their 
aoceptanee  the  exereiae  of  the  regal  ofiee  should  be  rmM  in 
IIm  prince:  that  the  sarrivor  of  them  should  eiyoy  the  sov€^ 
nigaty  after  the  death  of  the  other:  that  the  saeeessiaa 
shoold  devolve  on  their  posterity,  and  in  ease  of  their  waal 
af  issue  oa  the  princess  Anne,  of  Denmark,  and  her  issne» 
This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  important  eras  in  English  his* 
lory.  The  constitution,  which  had  fluctuaud  during  so  auk> 
ay  i^ses,  was  fixed :  the  long  contested  limits  between  tha 
king  and  the  people  were  detennined :  the  nation,  repre9en(cd 
by  iU  parliament,  prescribed  to  the  prince  of  Orange  the 
laws  by  which  he  was  to  gorem.  The  prince  and  the  pria- 
ansa  accepted  the  conditions,  and  were  proclaimed  by  the  ti* 
Ilea  of  William  ni.  and  Mary,  king  and  queen  of  England* 

*  The  word  convention  was  used  to  denote  a  parliament  assembled 
tnthout  the  usual  formalities,  wliich  could  not  tiJ^e  place  through  tli«r 
irant  of  akini;-. 


Iffif» 


WILLIAM  AND  MARY. 


ToB  mign  vf  William  m.  eoiimie««e«  ^tt  atteMpIt  MuSktt 
la  tliate  wkiali  liad  eatised  the  mMbrtniies  of  the  late  mtm^ 
«reli.  WifHBin  bad  been  edaeated  in  the  ealtiniftte  relig- 
iMiy  aad  ha  waa  natafallj  averse  ta  peneeaffon.  Hb  |nriiiel- 
f  ka,  aa  weH  at  Mn  dispasifiatt,  prompted  him  ta  attempt  th^ 
f^peid  af  thasa  laws  that  ettjolned  anHbrmity  of  warship  ^ 
n^  thoogh  he  eouM  not  eat irelf  earry  hh  poiat,  yet  he  oh- 
taiaad  a  tatemtiaii  fbr  saeh  dissenters  as  should  take  the 
•oaths  af  allegianee,  and  haM  no  prirate  canTentieles.  Tlfe 
aathalies  alsa  experieneed  the  lenity  of  WiIlfamN  gorern- 
aaenC  $  and  althanj^  the  laws  against  them  still  subsisted. 
tfiey  were  seldom  earned  into  eTecution. 

WUliam  was  no  sooner  proelaimed  king  of  England,  than 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  also  recognised  his  authority,  and 
aeised  this  opportunity  to  abolish  episcopacy,  which  had 
laag  been  disagreeable  to  the  people.  Ireland,  however,  eoa- 
tinned  fUthfnl  to  James ;  and  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
Dablin  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  earl 
af  Tyreaanel,  the  lord  lieutenant,  who  had,  as  already  ob- 
served, disarmed  the  protestants,  was  at  the  head  of  a  eatho- 
lie  army  debated  to  the  interests  of  the  abdicated  monarch. 
The  small,  hat  well  fortified  city  of  Londonderry,  which  had 
deelared  for  William,  was  besieged  by  the  forces  of  Jamesp 
and  redaeed  to  the  last  extremity.  At  length  a  strong  force 
arrived  from  fenglaad,  and  the  army  of  James  was  compelled 
ta  raise  the  aeige.  For  some  time  those  of  William*s  party 
in  Ireland,  were  exposed  to  all  the  unnecessary  cruelties  of 

•  Vide  Biaisr  Eaf  .  Gov.  S.  p.  472. 
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whteh  eifU  wiin  are  so  ferttfe  a  tonree,  Bui  tMr 
urere  wn  broaght  to  a  tennliiatiaii.  Hie  dnke  af  Sdkaai- 
berg  was  seal  fron  Eaglaai  with  a  powerfal  amy }  aad 
WiUtaia  soon  after  followHl  ia  parmi.  Tlie  battfe  af  (lia 
fiojne  decided  tha  fate  of  Irelaad*  WiUiam't  annjr,  eeoriit- 
ing  of  thirty-six  thousand  men,  was  saperiiNr  in  iiaiihMs,aad 
•tili  more  in  discipline ;  hut  the  position  of  the  Irish  was 
'almost  impregnable.  Their  front  was  protested  by  a  mo- 
raso,  knd  the  river  Bojme  sejjmrated  them  from  the  Bng^ish 
army.  WiUiam  led  on  his  army  in  petssa,  and  passing  tkte 
rivor  in  three  plaees^  began  the  attadb  The  Irish,  aftmr  aa 
iaeffiectaal  rcsistanee,  fled  with  pKoaipitatio%  hanag.loit 
aboat  fifteen  hondredmen:  tho  English  did  not  hse  ahoiBe 
ifire  hnndred }  bat  the  death  of  the  dake  of  Sehomborg,  who 
.was  shot  in  orossing  the  river,  seemed,  to  eoantorbalaaoa  tho 
Jiombors  of  t  be  slaughtered  enemies.  Having  boon  a  soUKsr 
af  fortune,  he  had  fengfatander  almost  every  power  of  Bn- 
^opo,  and  his  oxperieaee  and  militaiy  skiU  rendered  him  mm 
af  the  greatest  generals  of  tho  age^  femes  IL  lost^  ia  this 
hattlo,  a  great  part  of  the  repataitioa  whidi  ho  had  gained 
whon  dake  of  Vork.  He  stood  aloof  daring-  the  aotmn  saa- 
hianded  by  some  squadroas  of  horse.  WiUiam,  on  tho  oo»- 
trary,  headed  his  own  forees  $  and  his  activity  and  vigiiaaoo 
greatly  eoatriboted  to  seeare  him  the  vieloiy.  On  this  oeoa- 
sion  an  old  Irisb  offiter  was  heard  to  say,  that  if  tho  Enf^ish 
would  exehaage  g^ierals,  they  wonld  fight  tho  battle  over 

•gMO. 

After  this  defeot  James  left  Ireland,  aad  letarb- 
^  ^^'  ed  to  Franee*  His  ft'iends,  however,  resolved  to 
support  bis  interests.  Another  desperate  battle  was  foaf^ 
at  Aoghrim,  and  the  forees  of  William  were  a  gain  viotorl- 
000.  Limeriek  still  adhered  to  James,  and  sustained  a  long 
imd  bloody  siege.  His  partisaas  haviag  eoneeatrated  the 
priaeipal  part  of  their  force  in  that  eity,  made  a  brave  doi- 
fenee ;  but  perceiving  hisalEum  to  be  desperate,  they  capitu- 
lated on  very  advanftageous^eonditions.  The  Eoman  oatboliic 
were,  by  this  eapitulatiou,  restored  to  the  eiyoyment  of  such 
liberty  in  the  exereise  of  their  religion,  as  they  had  possessed 
ia  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  aad  those  who  had  borne  arsis 
VOL,  U.  K  k 
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iJNr  Janes,  to  the  amoimt  of  about  foortoeo  tiiortBaiid,  bei^ 
pepiiitted  to  retire  from  Ireiand,  had  Towek  provided  to  earry 
ihemto  Fraace.  Thai  William,  hy  eneouragiag  theeaii* 
gratioD  of  a  restless  and  dangerolra  party,  adopted  the  same 
Sttaas  of  seeuring  the  tranqaiUity  of  Irelaad,  as  CromweH 
hadfomerly  {H-aotised. 

The  redaetioB  of  Lioieriok  eompleted  the  eoB« 
^  ^^^^qoest  of  Ireland  $  and  Wiltiam  now  saw  hiMcif 
die  vndispiited  sovereign  of  4he  diroe  kiagdosM.  Jaaes, 
kowevery  being  supported  by  Lonis  XIV.  was ;  desirous  of 
nahiag  a  grand  effort  for  the  reooYery  of  his  doniniaaa. 
Loon  supplied  the  fugitiTe  monareh  widi  an  army  oonsistiag 
of  a  strong  body  of  French  troops,  some  EngKriraad  Sooteh 
refugees,  and  the  Irish  regiments  whioh  had  retired  from 
Limmck  to  Franoe.  This  army  was  assembled  between 
Cherbarg  and  La  Hague,  and  king  James  tisok  the  eoaunand 
n  person.  The  French  admiral  Tonrville,  with  sixty-direo 
ships  of  the  line,  was  appointed  to  foTOor  the  deseent.  While 
these  preparations  were  nmking  in  France,  the  court  of  £a|^ 
land  took  erery  precaution  againt  the  impending  danger.  Ad- 
miral Russell,  with  ninety-nine  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frig- 
ates and^  fire-ships,  met  the  French  fleet  off  La  Hogue.  A 
sanguinary  conflict  ensued.  On  both  sides  great  courage  and 
skill  were  displayed :  the  combat  continued  ten  hours ;  but, 
at  length,  the  superiority  of  numbers  gave  to  the  English  the 
▼letory.  Fifteen  of  the  French  ships  of  war  were  destroyed ; 
and  this  blow  was  so  decisive  as  to  establish  the  uncontiola* 
Ue  dominion  ^  England  on  the  ocean. 

James  now  saw  all  his  hopes  extinguished.  He  passed  the 
Itenmiader  of  his  days  a  pensioner  on  the  bonnty  of  the 
Fkoneh  monarch,  and  was  also  oceasionaliy  assisted  by  the 
liberality  of  his  daughter,  and  of  his  friends  in  England.  He 
died  in  the  year  l7oo,  at  St  Germain,  near  Paris,  and  soper- 
,otition  pretended  that  miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb. 

The  character  of  this  unfortunate  monareh  is  suffieiendy 
displayod  in  his  history.  His  conduct,  while  duke  of  Yorkt 
shews  that  he  wanted  neither  abilities  nor  exertion.  In  his 
oflke  of  high  admiral  of  England,  he  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  •  consummate  naval  commander ;  and  it  has  iilways 


•WiUAAM  AtHn  KABY. 

We»  alkvedy  tihat  be  possetted  great  tkill  in  m&rUiBie  «f* 
fiuiv.  BttI  after  he  aeeeaded  tke  thfoae,  all  hie  aetions  were 
Marked  with  tke  eliaraetert  of  impradenee  aad  hemtgtftmg 
pieeqpitaiiey.  It  has  often  heea  obeerred,  that  in  his  eeaftest 
with  WiUiaai^aU  his  eftrts  were  foeUe,  and  his  plans  inja" 
dieione,  and  that  he  lest,  at  the  battle  ef  the  BoTne,  the  high 
rffotalBen  whieh  he  had  aeqnired  in  his  naval  eembab  with 
the  Daleh.  Bat  Janes  had  fcr  greaiter  experience  in  naval 
UuM  in  military  afiurs ;  while  Wiliiaai,  trainednp  in  emnpst 
wMMnnfessedlj  one  of  the  greatest  generab  in  Earepe*  It 
nraei  also  be  observed,  that  the  amy  whieh  James  command* 
ed  wa%hothin.nnmhers  and  dinsqiline,  greatly  inferior  to 
thmi  of  his  rival.  In  a|^reeiating,  thereibre,  the  eharaetmr 
of  JmnMs  IL  it  seems  that  religioas  bigotry,  and  the  love  of 
aopirilrary  power,  wwe  his  prineipal  failings,  and  the  sonrse 
of  all  his  HHsfmrtones.  la  his  seal  Ibr  the  ehnreh  of  Bome, 
he  fbogot  that  Iw'waa  the'Sovenign  of  a  proteiAant  kingdom. 
Had  James  been  a  pr^eslant,.or  had  biasahjoetoJMen  eatho- 
lies,  liis  reign  might  have  been  happy  and  gloriono. 

The  victory  of  La  iiegne  had  eenirmed  the  safety  of 
William  $  bat  his  enmity  to  Lonis  XIV.  and  hissoHeitado 
fer-tbe  prosperity  of  Holland,  indneed  him  to  involve  Bng* 
land  in  a  bloody  and  expensive  war.  To  obeck  the  exorbitant 
power  of  France,  was  the  grand  object  of  all  his  politieal 
measores.  For  that  purpose  he  joined  the  confederacy  wbidi 
the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  the  dnke  of  Savoy,  and  the 
nnitod  stales  had  fanned  against  France,  and  pat  himself  at 
the  head  -of  the  allied  army  in  the  Netherlands.  But  Ins 
presence  did  not  prevmit  the  Frenoh  king  from  investing  the 
staong  and  important  city  of  Namnr,  aitnated  at  the  eoninx 
of  the  Saaribre  and  the  Mmc.  The  citadel,  whieh  was 
deemed  impregnable,  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  ten 
thonsand  men,  commanded  by  tibe  prince  of  Barbason :  the 
dnke  de  Lnxembof^  covered  the  si^e:  the  innndations  pre- 
vented the  king  of  England  from  advaneing  to  its  relief; 
aod,  after  a  brave  resistance,  -the  place  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render. 

William  was  impatient  to  effbee  the  disgrace  whichhis  re- 
pntatien  had  sastainad  by  Ao  eaptare  4>f  Namnr  in  Us  sight. 


a00  UMTOftY  OF  BHGLAKII. 

%  hi*  Mimij  Md  Tigilaaeft  Jie  Mii|»rMMd  tli«  Freatk  «l 
SiMBkirk}  Md  the  inpelii«»ity  of  Im  «tt«ek  tlumr  Ihcir 
vM0  aimj  into  eMiftMio*.  Bst  the  MUAge  and  Mnduct  •! 
Lwumhuri^,  thtttr  general,  ebaaged  the  fortuBe  of  the  daj* 
He  rallied  his  tn»ep%  and  breaght  them  into  order  ef  batik. 
He  was  eeeonded  by  the  deqieriite  veiour  of  the  priaeee  off 
the  biBad  $  and  the  king  of  fiaglaad  was  at  length  ooMpaUed 
!•  retreat.  The  loss  of  the  two  araies  was  nearly  equal: 
l»d  hamanity  is  shoeked  at  the  reaeetion.  4hat  Bot  fewer 
Ihaa  tea  thoBeand  bwb  periehed  on  eaeh  side,  withaaiaea* 
tribaftiag,  by  thrir  death,  la  deeido  the  iosae  of  the  war. 

At  the  opeaiagef  the  neat  eanpaigB,  the  d«ke  of  LateM* 
barg  again  led  the  Freaeh  to  Tietory.  Thet  eelebrated  gea«- 
oral,  after  Buddng  himself  oMsler  of  Hay,  and  BNaaoiag 
liffge^snddoaly  erosoed  the  Joar,  aad  rapidly  advaneing,  at* 
leaked  the  king  of  Bagbnd  in  hk  stEoag  pseitiaB  at  Neer^ 
wiadoB.  The  right  of  the  allies  was  proteeied  hy-ihe  ritrer 
Ooete,  whieh  winded  aloag  tbeir  rear :  their  left,  aad  part  of 
their  front,  was  eoversd  by  the  brook  of  Leadea*  The  eoa* 
■let  was  long  aad  ohstiaato ;  bat  the  skill  and  genlas  of  Lbx- 
ombaiig  triamphed  over  every  obetaele,  aad  the  UBgaf  Bog- 
iaad  reeeired  a  total  defeat.  Part  of  his  right  wiag  was 
drtvea  headlong  intio  the  Geete ;  aad  besides  those  who  per<> 
{shed  in  the  river,  twelve  thonsand  of  the  eoafiMleratss  Ml  oa 
die  field  of  battle,  and  two  Ihousaad  were  nade  prisBBors. 
The  dake  de  Lnxeaibarg  porehased  this  vietory  at  the  ex- 
pense of  eight  thoBsand  of  his  best  troops ;  bat  this  loss  did 
not  prevent  him  from  immediately  formiag  the  siege  of  Charw 
levoy.  The  eelebrated  engineer,  Yaaban,  had  exerted  his 
skill  in  the  eonstruetion  of  the  forlifieatioBS,  aad  he.  was  bow 
eaiployed  in  raising  and  direeting  the  batteries  of  the  bo- 
siegers,  whose  eflPorls  were  aaimated  by  the  preseaee  of  Lax- 
embarg*  NothiBg  eould  withstead  sueh  a  oombiaalioa  of 
military  talents :  afler  twenty-seven  days  of  open  trenehes^ 
Chwlerey  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  Franee. 

The  death  of  the  maresehal  duke  de  liiixeoibBtfi^  who  had 
so  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of 
Franee,  raised  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  eonfederates ;  and 
^William  eeneeiived  new  hopes  of  supporting  Spain  in  the 
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yosMmiHi  «f  ike  Mtlheriaads.  The  reeoTery  of  H«y  aiul 
Wnisde  wat  Ibe  earnest  ef  more  tpieiMlid  soMessei.  Tke 
nipeftAiit  eitj  of  Noaar  wb  regaioeil  aeariy  in  ike  oane 
BMUUMT  in  wUeli  it  had  faoes  lost.  William,  ao  well  aa  Lonia^ 
iawaCed  it  ia  ri§lit  of  an  army  8V|ierior  to  his  own.  It  was 
defended  by  Mareaehal  BoniBerf,  with  aixteen  thouBaad  vet- 
emn  traopo;  and  the  mareeohal  didco  of  Villeroy,  with  aa 
amy  of  a  haadred  thoaaaad  men,  was  encamped  in  the  ri- 
Mdiy.  These  formidable  appearanees,  however,  earid  aet 
ietor  the  English  mooareh  frstn  the  enterprise.  He  pushed 
Us  Bttaaks  With  sueh  Tigonr,  that  the  town  was  obliged  to 
asmiBder  in  Angast  and  the-eitadel  in  Septtsmber,  while 
Iferasohal  ViHeniy  nerer  advaaeed  to  its  relief.  Thns  No*- 
asnr  fvas  al^n  hronght  nadar  the  seeptre  of  Spain :  its  re<- 
eaiTery  filled  the  eonrt  of  Madrid  with  joy  ai^  ea^ultationi 
and  eoverad  the  king  of  England  with  glory. 

While>  William  waa  aeqairing  military  feme  in  matntata* 

sag  the  halaaee  of  power  on  the  eoptinent,  the  expenses  of 

the  war  obliged  the  parliament  of  England  to  open  new  re*^ 

ifooreas  for  money.    A  iaad-taz  waa  imposed  aeeording  to  a, 

Vfliiatian  giren  in  by  the  several  eoanties.    Those  whieh 

wece  Ae  most  loyal  or  the  best  cultivated  gave  in  the  highest 

eatimate,  and  oonsequently  were  the  most  heavily  taxed; 

and  the  dUGbrent  degrees  of  suhseqaeat  improvement,  in  dif- 

ftrcait  parts  of  the  Icingdam,  have  rendered  the  burden  still 

more  naeqoal.    Bat  this  reign  is  partieularly  distinguished 

by  that  grand  finajieial  operation  the  funding  system,  whieh 

afforded  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  by  borrowing 

money  upon  parliameatary  seeorities,  formiag  what  are  now 

called  the  publie  funds.*   The  chief  projector  of  this  soheme 

IS  said  to  have  been  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of 

Halifax.    His  priaetpal  arguments  for  such  a  measure  were, 

that  it  would  oblige  the  monied  part  of  the  nation  to  support 

the  revolution,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  taxes,  necessary 

for  paying  tbe  interest,  would  aet  as  a  spur  to  industry.    A 

celebrated  writer,  however,  ascribes  this  new  financial  regu- 

*  About  the  same  time  the  funding  system  was  establtshed  in  France* 
Vide  Hen.  abrege  Chronoiogique  An.  1707. 
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kbiaoii  ii#i  t»  a  Ti€w  of  stra|fsCkeimig  tke  g«renni«it  tal  tm 
•ftnses  of  another  nature.  ^  The  praetieey*'  eays  he,  ^  of 
^  eoatraeiiBg  natiimal  debts,  arose  ftom^the  same  causes  in 
^.  BritaiB  and  in  all  the  other  <^lent  et»aBtrtes  of  Bnrofe  s 
^  from  the  disftipatiOB  and  extnuraf;aDee  whieh  are  the  mmI 
'^  eflTeets  of  wealth  and  Inattrj,  from  an  increase  of  actif?it j 
^  and  ambition,  producuig  enterprises  of  greater  extent  than 
^  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  slate  are  capable  of  i 
«*  ing,«lid  above  all  from  the  facility  of  borrowing  ( 
<<  ed  by  that  great  cireulation«f  capital  winch  is  die  natvral 
'^  coBseqaeaee  of  trade  and  manufactnres.'^  But  to  wliat- 
ever  canses  it  owes  its  origin,  the  fnnding  system  is  a  finan* 
«ial  arrangement  unknown  to  thc«elebrated  sftatcsaMn  of  an* 
4iqiiity,  and  an  ^eellent  mode  af  proiriding  for  the  enlraor- 
dinary  expenses  of  government  wiihoot  oppres^ng  the  snh- 
jeett  In  the  eommeneement  af  this  reign,  another  important 
fcgalalion  took  plaee  in  the  management  of  the  pnUic  reve- 
nue: it  had  been  formerly  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  tha 
cvrereign ;  but  it  was  now  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  of 
which  one  was  allotted  to  the  enrrent  service  of  the  year,  and 
4o  he  accounted  for  to  parliament :  the  other,  which  is  called 
the  civil  list,  being  assigned  to  the  Idng  for  the  support  of 
Jiis  house  and  dignity,  was  left  entirety  at  his  disposal.  The 
aivil  list,  granted  to  William,  was  ceve»  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  that  of  hia  .successoss  has  hoea  gradnaHy  ang- 
saentev* 

While  this  monarch  had  to  contend  with  the  celArated 
generals  of  Louis  XIV.  he  met  with  almost  as  muoh  opposi* 
tion  from  his  parliament  at  home  as  from  his  enemies  in  the 
field* 

Although  William  had  accepted  the  crown  under  nnmefous 
restrieCions,  it  was  still  his  desire  to  preserve,  as  Ihr  as  possi^ 
hie,  the  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign.    In  some^ases  he^seenu 

•  Millar's  lUsi.  View  Eng.  Gov,  3.  chap.. r. 

I  For  the  advanta^s  of  the  funding  systems  and  the  nature  and  infliu 
ence  of  the  public  debt,  see  the  author's  remarks  in  his  Historical  and 
Geographical  View  of  the  World,  I/)ndon9  2810^  vol  1.  chap.  4.  art.TC- 
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to  kftre  bets  iaAoeaMd  by  arU^^my  raaxiins*  It  wu  voft 
trithoBt  great  relaetauM  that  lie  gave  liit  atsent  to  the  bill 
for  trtemial  parliamento,  aad  to  another  for  regalatiiig  U'iak 
ia  eaaes  of  treasoa.*  WiUianiy  howeyer,  was  willing  to  ad- 
Alt  restraiats  on  bk  |Nrer<^;ative,  on  eondition  of  being  sup- 
^ied  with  the  aneano  of  humbling  the  power  of  Fraaee<— 
The  Muns  granted  him  for  this  purpose  were  enormous,  and 
the  nation  InTolved  itself  in  debts  wUeh  it  has  never  sinee 
been  able  to  diseharge.  ^at  lU  length  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lish were  opened.  Th^  began  to  eonsider  the  interests  of 
the  nation  as  saeriieed  to  foreign  connexions,  and  oomplain* 
^  that  of  all  the  allied  powers  England  bore  thagreatest 
ohare  in  the  expenses  of  the  epntinental  war,  althongk  she 
had  the  least  eoaeern  in  its  issne.  The  mammrs  of  the  peo- 
ple at  length  obliged  William  to  aeeede  to  the 
A.  D.  1697.  ^^^1^  ^f  Ryswiek,  and  thus  to  terminate  a  war  in 
wUeh  England  bad  engaged  without  interest,  and  from  wiiieh 
she  derived  no  ndTantage.  in  the  general  paeifieation  the 
VMaeh  monardi  aeknowledged  the  title  of  William ;  and 
this  was  the  only  eompensation  that  England  received  for  so 
-vast  an  expenditure  of  blood  aad  of  treasore.t 

On  the  eonelosion  of  tbc  war,  the  parKament  voted  4hat  all 
4iM  forces,  except  seven  thoneand  men,  should  be  imviediately 
disbanded  4  aad  that  those  retained  should  be  natural*  bom 
English  snbjeets.  This  was  a  great  mortiication  to  the 
king,  who  had  always  been  partial  to  fiireigners,  but  now 
saw  himsell^eompelled  to  dismiss  his  favourite  Dutch  guards. 
His  discontent  was  so  great  that  he  is  said  to  have  conceived 
the  design  of  abdicating  the  throne  $  but  his  ministers  divert- 
ed him  from  his  resolution.  His  constant  altercations  with 
the  parliament  cansed  him  to  regard  England  as  a  place  of 

*  By  this  act  the  acciucd  was  allowed  a  oopy  of  his  Indiciment,  and  a 
lltt  of  the  names  of  his  jury,  two  days  before  bis  trial,  together  with  coun- 
sel to  plead  in  his  defence ;  and  it  was  also  provided  that  no  person  should 
be  indicted  but  on  the  oaths  of  two  creditable  witnesses. 

f  Maiy,  William's  queen,  died  of  the  small  pox  on  the  38lh  December, 
1694,  in  the  thirty^lutd  year  ef  her  age ;  but  the  sorereignty  continued 
M  his  peraoil  according  to  the  origimd  stipuktbn. 
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anxietj  and  laboar ;  atrd  be  iised  to  retire  to  lii«  Tllta  at  Loa, 
IB  Holland,  whenever  he  had  leisure  to  indalge  hidMeif  iii 
pleasure  or  tranquillity. 

While  William  eiperieneed  those  mortileatioas,  tite  potHi* 
eal  situation  of  Europe  attracted  his  attention.  The  beallk 
of  his  catholic  majestj  Charles  II.  had  long  been  declining, 
and  his  dissolution  was  hourly  expected.  In  6rder,  therelbre, 
to  prevent  the  whole  Spanish  monarehy  from  being  nnitad  to 
(bat  of  France,  William  concluded,  with  Louis  XIV.  the  fa- 
mous partition  treaty,  by  which  the  dominions  of  Bpain  wei% 
to  be  divided  between  the  two  houses  of  Austria  and  Bour- 
bon, both  of  whom  had  almost  equal  pretensions  to  the  erowli 
of  that  kingdom.  This  treaty,  however,  was  considered  hy 
the  parliament  as  extremely  impolHie$  and  some  of  the  mtii- 
*  istersy  to  whose  adViee  it  was  ascribed,  were  impeached,  bat 
ilfterwards  aequitted. 

The  partition  treaty  soon  appeared  to  be  only  a  polttieal 
manoeuvre,  by  which  Louis  XIV.  hoped  to  remove  the  sus- 
picions of  those  who  were  able  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of 
his  family.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
took  place,  a'testament  was  produced  by  eaudiDal 
Porto  Carero,  in  which  his  catholic  majesty  had  nominated 
the  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  the  French  monarch,  sitib 
lieir  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Louis  ^vas  prepared  for  tift 
event :  his  armies  were  ready  to  support  the  claim  of  his 
grandson  and  the  testament  of  Churles ;  and  the  duke  «f 
Anjou  was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain  at  Madrid  by  the  title 
«f  Philip  V.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was  surprised  and 
eonfounded  at  a  transaction  so  contrary  to  his  expectation ; 
but  his  recent  wars  with  Prance  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  had 
exhausted  his  resources.  His  weakness,  therefore,  confined 
him  to  ineffectual  remonstrancos,  and  while  he  presented  me- 
morials and  ]«ublished  manifestos,  complaining  of  the  injus- 
tice done  to  the  house  of  Austria,  that  of  Bourbon  was  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  neighbouring  powers  were 
alarmed  at  this  increased  greatness  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
which  now  threatened  Europe  with  chains.    Of  these  the 
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priiiei^al  wu  (he  king  of  BuglMidy  whtme  oiofUfteatiMi,  •» 
•eeiag  kis  faviMcrite  pngael  ofertkn>ini»  wm  io  gr^^  ik«t» 
fcad  faa  been  abk  to  follow  kif  own  inelimlioBy  ko  would  inn 
wediately  kave  oonneiMed  kotlilitiet  wUk  Franoeb  Bot 
Aoogh  seeore  of  tko  ottMkmODt  of  Oe-  Ditok,  ke  wm  ro- 
garied  wkk  jeftioiiflj  bj  tke  Bnglisk  parliaaiont;  and  ke 
foaad  Ike  people  extronely  avene  to  nereaae  tkeir  debt  aid 
-oaeriiee  tkeir  eomnoree  by  engaging  in  a  new  war,  tke  ob* 
jeelo  of  wbkk  tkey  eoaeidefcd  aa  of  little  inpoffiaaee  to  tkeir 
#wn  iaiereeto.  Tke  title  of  PkiUp  ¥•  wae,  tkerefore,  formal]^ 
mkaiiwledged  by  Eagland,  HolUuid,  Bavaria,  and  Pmtagai. 
I^eopeld,  seeing  kimielf  witkoat  allies,  appeared  for  some 
tine  andeeided  in  regard  to  tko  part  ke  skonld  aet$  bat  a 
wew  proof  of  tke  eaoroaehittg  spirit  of  Loaio  XIV.  detemun- 
«d  kis  eottdoot  Tkat  monarelt  kaving  prevailed  on  tke  dahe 
af  Mantna  to  admit  a  Frenek  garrison  iato  kit  eapital,  tko 
caperor  resolved  to  assert'by  tke  eword  tke  freedom  of  Italy. 
Bis  general,  tke  oeMirated  prinee  Bngeae,  entered  tkat  eonn- 
try  witk  a  fomudable  amy,  and  gftiaed  a  eomplete  vietety 
aver  tke  Frenek  on  tke  banks  of  tke  Oglio*  Tke  sneeesses 
•f  tke  imperialists  raised  tke  spirits  of  tke  Aastrian  faetien 
in  Spain  $  and  tke  enipm»r  began  to  eoneeive  some  kopes  of 
burling  Pkilip  Y  •  from  kis  tkrone.  Tke  presomptimi  and  in- 
•ineerity  of  Louis  matured  tke  projeets  of  Leopold.  Wkile 
tke  flames  of  war  were  kindled  in  Italy,  James,  tke  abdieated 
nonarek  of  England,  departed  tkis  life  at  St  Germains; 
and  tke  Frenek  king,  altkou^  ke  kad,  by  tke  treaty  of  Rys- 
^iek,  acknowledged  tke  title  of  William,  proelaimed  tke  son 
of  tke  deoeased  prinee  by  tke  name  of  James  in«  Tke  en<* 
mity  of  William  was  stimulated  by  tkis  impolitie  insult;  and 
tke  BngKsk,  wko  bad  kitkerto  regarded  a  war  witk  aversion, 
joining  in  tke  indignation  of  tkeir  sovereign,  professed  tkeir 
readiness  to  rally  round  kis  standard.  William  seized  tke 
moment  of  national  entkusiasm.  A  triple  ailianee,  tke  ob- 
jeet  of  wkiek  was  to  place  tke  arekduke  Ckarles  of  Austria 
OB  tke  tkrone  of  Spain,  was  seeretly  concerted  between  tke 
courts  of  London,  Vienna,  and  tke  Hague,  and  preparations  for 
war  were  immediately  commenced  in  Bngland  and  Holland. 
But  William,  wko  kad  first  planned  and  afterwards  vigor- 
VOL,  II.  h  I 
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diuly  pronioted'  ike  gnmd  ftlUaaee^  was  not  pemiited  to  lee 
'its  efteoto.  HiseMistitQtioii  was  nataimlly  feeble,  and  it  wm 
almost  worn  out  by  a  life  of  eontinnal  aetion  and  .  eare.'  A 
fall  from  his  hone  aeeelerated  the  progreu  of  deeline.  Hit 
eollar  bonewai  fraetui!^,  and  to  hiff  feeble  frame  the  aeei- 
dent  proved  fatal.  .  He  expitvd  in*  the  fifty-seeond  year  ef 
•hii  age  and  the  fourteenth  of  hit  reign. 

The  eharaeter  of  VfiUiam  UI.  is  marked  with  an  nnifbr- 
mity  wbieh  renders  it  easy  to  deseribe.  His  person^and  eon- 
stitntion  were  feeble,  his  i^pearaate  was'  plain,-  and  hia 
manners  were  unpolished :  fan  whole  deportment  was  grave^ 
sullen,  and- reserved :  he  never  shewed  any  animation,  ex- 
cept in  the  field  of  battle.  The  eaup,  indeed,  was  his 
element :  all  his  delight  was  in  reviewing  his  troops, -in  die- 
tating  to  generals,  and  in  planning  the  operations  of  a  ean^- 
paign.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  eomihan^ 
ders  of  his  age.  During  almost  the  whole  of  Itts  raiUtarf 
eareer,  his  lot  was  to  eontend  with  generals  of  eonsnmniate 
eonrage  and  skill,  and  with  armies  both  powerful  in  n«n- 
hers,  and  perfeet  in  diseipline ;  so  that  he  was  seldom  vieto- 
rlo^us  $  but  he  was  never  discouraged  by  defeat,  and  amidst 
ill  sueeess  he  still  appeared  formidable.  By  some  he  has 
been  eonsidered  as  an  able  statesman;  but  he  uAdei^tood for- 
eign polities  niueh  better  than  internal  govemraient.  He  eon- 
suited  the  general  interests  of  Europe  more  than  those  of  his 
own  kingdom ;  and  the  blood  and  the  treasures  of  Bngland 
•  were  profusely  lavished  during  his  administration. 

The  aeeessbn  of  William  III.  however,  is  distinguished 
in  English  history  as  the  epoeh  of  freedom.  But  the  revo- 
lution, and  all  its  benefieial  consequences,  which  give  a  pecu- 
liar importanee  and  lustre  to  his  reign,  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  parliamei^  which  placed  him  on  the  throne.  Any  other 
prince,  in  simar  circumstances,  might  have  done  all  that 
William  performed  in  that  affair  $  and  few  of  those  measures 
which  originated  with  himself  were  of  any  great  benefit  to 
En^and.  Arts,  sciences,  literature,  and  commerce,  continu- 
'  ed  to  flourish  during  his  reign ;  but  not  through  his  patron- 
age. The  art  of  war  was  that  alone  which  he  studied  and 
held  in  esteem,  and  the  balance, of  power  in  Europe  was  the* 
-only  object  which  he  regarded  as  worthy  of  attention  • 
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^HNE,  the  second  d^ogbkr  ef  king  Jamei,  by  his  first  wife» 
AsB  Hjde,  4Mshter  of  the  ewl  of  Clarendon,,  nsoended  tbe 
UiroBe  in  the  t]iirtj:-e|§ht2i  jear  of  lier  age.  .  Tbe  death  of 
William  had  filled  his  allies  with  consternation  $  but  Anne 
iaunediatelj  dispatched  the  eari  of  Marlborougli  to  assnro 
the  enpemr  and  the  states  general  of  her  resolntiou  to  adopt 
the  {dans  and  fulfil  the  engagenents  of  her  predecessor.  The 
conduct  of  Lonis  XIY.  in  proelaimiiig  her  brother,  in-, 
deed  scarcely  left  her  any  other  alternative ;  and  her  resoln- 
lion  was  confirmed  by  the  counsels  of  the  countess  of  Marl- 
koroQgh,  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit,  and  possessing  es* 
traordinary  talents  for  intrigne.  That  lady  advised  a  vig- 
uroos  exertion  of  the  English  power  against  France,  and  had^ 
already  marked  out  the  earl,  her  husband,  for  conducting  all 
the  operations  both  in  the  cabinet  and  tbe  field.  Never,  in- 
deed, was  there  a  man  better  qaalified  both  for  debate  and 
action:  a  consnmmate  general  and  a  skillful  politician,  ho 
^as  calculated  equally  for  camps  and  for  courts,  and  became 
the  most  formidable  enemy  to  France  that  England  had  pro- 
duced since  the  times  of  Cressey  and  Agincourt. 

Marlborough  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Eng« 
Ush  army  in  the  Netherlands,  the  confederates  declared  him 
generalissimo  of  all  their  foroes.  «In  the  first  campaign  ho 
displayed  that  military  skill  which  he  had  acquired  under 
^e^  celebrated  mareschal  Turenne.*    He  compelled  the  duke 

*  The  celebrated  John  Churchill,  duke  of  Marlborough,  bad  learned 
the  art  of  war  under  mareschal  Turenne,  ba^nj^  been  a  Tolunteer  in  hU 
army,  where  he  was  called  the  handaoirc  Englishinan.    Toreniie  |)ref 
..dieted  has  future  greatneiB. 
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of  Bavgnndy  and  nttretelMl  Bovfllen  to  eyaetiate  GseMer- 
land  and  retire  into  Brabant,  while  he  made  himself  master  of 
Venlo,  Rnremonde,  and  Liege.  At  the  elote  of  the  eanpaign 
he  retnmed  to  London,  where  he  reeeired  the  thanks  ef  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  and  was  ereated  a  dnke  bj  the  ^ineen. 

Europe  was  now  inrolved  in  a  war  so  eomplex  and  ezlen* 
sire,  that  the  operations  of  eaeh  eampaign  wonld  alferd  mat* 
ter  ftr  a  yolnmne  of  history.  Amidst  sueh  a  proftwion  of 
materials,  it  mustsdRee  to  ^hibit  a  general  pietare,  by  des* 
cribing  the  most  important  eyents,  and  omitting  minote  par- 
lienlars.  In  this  war,  England,  though  least  eoaeemed  in 
its  issue,  was  made  to  bear  a  prineipal  part ;  and  the  eneees^ 
fes  of  one  eampaign  stinraJated  the  nation  to  aim  art  new  tri* 
nmphs.  The  pnUie  eipeotation  was  not  disappointed.  Maif- 
horottgh  retnmed  to  the  eontinent,  and  began  the  eampaigB  . 
with  the  eapture  of  Bonne*  He  then  retook  Huy  and  Lim* 
hurg,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Bat 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  the  Freneh  were  yfetorious.  In 
the  plains  of  Hoehstet,  maresehal  Villars  and  the  eleetor  of 
Bayaria,  defeated  the  imperialists,  who  lost  in  IdHed,  wound* 
ed,  and  prisoners,  seven  thousand  men,  with  their  eannon  ami 
haggage.  Aseeond yietsry gained  by  the  maresehal  Tal- 
lard  oyer  the  prinee  of  Hesse,  seemed  to  assur^  the  aseenden- 
ey  of  the  Freneh  arms :  the  road  to  Vienna  was  laid  open ; 
and  the  armies  of  Franee  threatened  the  imperial  eapitnl. 

The  danger  of  the  emperor  summoned  Marlborough  into 
the  heart  of  Germany.  By  rapid  marehes  he  traversed  ex- 
tensive  eountries,  and  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Having  defeated  a  body  of  Bavarians*  posted  at  Sehellenbui^ 
liear  Donavert,  to  oppose  his  progress,  he  passed  the  Danube, 
and  was  joined  by  prinee  Eugene,  a  general  bred  up  in  eamps, 
and  equal  to  Marlborough  in  skill  as  well  as  in  eourage. 
Their  eombined  armies  amounted  to  fifty-five  thousand  men, 
troops  that  had  been  aeenstomed  to  eonqner,  and  had  often 
seen  the  Turks  and  the  French  fiy  belbra  them.  Maresehal 
Tallard,  who  eommanded  the  Freneh,  was  active  and  pene* 

*  The  Bavarians  lost  €000  men.  vith  16  pieces  of  cannoa.  SmoUeb 
Zp.2^. 


tMlfaigr  lieiiaariiMili;  ttertC  tkiie^  mat  had  eftteUMiea 
M0  Amm  hj  Ms  fcmtr  TktoriM.  TallanI  li^  ftnied  a 
jMtlioD  wilk  tke  ekttof  «f  Bavaria  |  and  tb«r  amy  eon-* 
siiled  of  tiiiy  thaataad  veleraas,  eemmaaded  hj  twa  geaerala 
of  diotiiigttiahed  repatation.  8n^  wen  tbe  oonmaBdora,  kuI 
Hueh  were  the  Iroopt  who  eoaleaded  vm  the  plaino  ef  Hoeh-r 
itel.  The  haltle  wUeh  was  there  fceght,  whether  we  een^r 
Older  the  talents  of  the  general§«  or  the  nnnber  and  disei* 
pllne  ef  the  troopo,  was  one  of  the  most  remaikahk  of  the 
last  eenlnry. 

The  Freneh  were  posted  en  mn  eainenee :  their  rig^t  was 
wrered  hj  the  Danabe  and  the  Tillage  of  Blenheim :  aa^ 
>  yiilage  protcotod  their  left;  and,  in  the  front  of  their 

■fy  ran  a  riTuiet,  the  banks  of  whieh  were  steep,  and  the 
om  was  manhy.  Notwithstanding  their  adrantageono 
position,  Marlborsngh  and  Bngeno  tesdved  on  the  attaek. 
Haaittg  passed  the  rirwlet,  Martbomoi^  attaeked  the  right 
of  the  FrenAy  and  priaee  Bngene  the  lefiL  Tallard  having 
drawn  too  nmny  of  his  troops  froni  the  mnin  body  to  strength- 
en the  wings,  luid  the  mortiiisatasn  of  seeing  the  eentre  of  ids 
nrniy  piereed  by  the  allies,  and  tiw  Freneh  separated  from 
the  Barhrians.  In  this  ettoesuty  siaresshal  Tallard  made 
the  most  vigofsus  effiirts  to  restore  the  eonunnnieation.  He 
Sew  to  rally  some  sf  aadrsns  j  bot  having  the  rnisfortttne  of 
being  eztresmly  siMtiighted,  he  mistook  a  body  of  the  one- 
Anr.  t%  ny  far  his  own  troops,  and  was  made  prisoner.  In 
A*JX  17M  ikt  mean  while,  both  tbe  wings  being  thrown  in* 
to  eonflision,  the  ofleere  lost  their  aothority,  and  there 
being  no  general  to  direet  a  retreat,  the  eenstemation  of 
the  Freneh  was  sneh  that  the  rente  beeame  general,  and 
nnnriiers  in  attempting  to  fly  from  the  ensanguined  field,  pre^ 
eipitated  themselves  into  the  Danube.  A  body  of  thirteen 
thoasand  men,  whom  Tallard  had  posted  in  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  were  surronnded  by  the  allies,  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners.  Seldom  has  a  vietory  been 
more  complete.  Twelve  thousand  of  the  Freneh  and  Bavari- 
ans fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  were  drowned  in  tbe  Dan- 
ube, and  thirteen  thousand,  with  their  general,  were  made 
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yrifratn.*    Tlie  liMi  of  die  aUkt  untutod  Ia 
thoiiiaad  five  husdred  kiUdl,  and  eigbt  llMiiMtnd 
.Md  tiJcftn.    Tlik  u^Hwt  Tietory  rtliared  tlw 
fi«»m  kis  feaii,  and  pat  hia  iii  potMMian  of  all  the  Ba 

domiiiiai»«^ 

Tke  duke  of  Marlboroof^  after  tUf  ipkiidid  aetioa,  ro- 
turned  to  London,  where  he  was  reeeived  as  a  hero,  the  sop- 
port  and  the  glory  of  the  nation.  The  foeea,  the  parlkMent, 
and  the  people,  were  ready  toseoondaUhisdoidgnB.  Th» 
manor  of  Woodstook  was  conferred  on  him  as  a  reward  fiir 
his  services^  and  the  magniiieent  palaee  of  .BfeahMn  -was 
erected  in  order  to  eonmemomte  his  vietofy. 

Beyond  the  ^enees»  as  well.as  on.the  banks  of  the  Da* 
nabe^  the  eonfedeEate  arms  were  aneeessfiil.    Spain  was  the 
great  ohjeet  of  eoatest,  and  one  of  At  ehief  theatres  of  tho 
war.  The  arehdofce  Charles  claimed  the  crown  of  that  king- 
dom.   After  itisiting  the  Hagne  and  London,  where  he  wan 
ibrmally  recognized  king  of  Sfiain,  he  proceeded  ander  the 
escort  of  an  English  fleet  to  LisbM,  the  king  of  PoHngal 
haying  embraced  his  party,  and  joined  the  grand  aUianca 
against  the  house  of  Bouribon.    The  fleet  had  carried  ont » 
body  of  four  thousand  Eof^ish  troops,  commanded  by  the 
prinee  of  Hesse  D^Armstadt^  who  proceeded  to  the  Meditac- 
ranean  in  the  design  of  sarprising  Bareelona,  hot  was  pre* 
vented  by  the  prudence  and  vigilance  of  the  goTemor.    The 
fleet  then  steered  its  course  back  to  Gibralter;  and  that  for- 
tress, which  had  been  hitherto  deemed  impr^piahle,  sarrce- 
dered  after  a  fteble  opposition.    From  the  situatioa  of  the 
place,  a  small  number  of  troops  mif^t  defend  it  against  the 
JBOst  formidable  armies,  and  this  consideration  had  lulled  the 
garrison  into  a  fatal  security.    While  they  neglected  these 
duties  which  they  regarded  as  superfluous,  they  were  aston- 
ished  at  the  daring  intrepidity  uf  a  few  English  sailors, 
who,  landing  sword  in  hand,  stormed  and  took  a  redonht 

*  The  French  and  Bavarians  also  lost  100  pieces  of  cannon,  171  stan^^ 
ards,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  baggage,  with  fifteen  bsrrelS|  and  eight  p«|pi 
Jul!  of  Sliver.    SmoUet,  2.  p,  28. 


fcelwcMi  the  nde  ami  (fce  town.  The  goT^raor  imai«Kaiely 
•amMiered  ^  MpUHUtion  ^  aad  tke  prinoe  of  Hesse,  on  ea- 
teriBg  the  piaee,  wim  aaesed  at  the  saeeest  of  so  dtt^rate 
att  ealttTriae.*  Prom  that  period  the  important  fortrem  of 
Qibralter,  whieh  seeures  to  its  possessor  the  entranee  of  the 
ICediterraneaOy  has  remained  an  appendage  to  the  erown  of 
Great  Britain. 

Boon  after  thia  eonqnest,  the  eonfederate  fleet  attaoked 
tliat  of  Franee,  whieh  eonsisted  of  abo^e  ^tij  ships  of  wav« 
After  an  obstinate  eontest,  and  eqnal  loss  on  both  sides,  the 
Freneh  retired,  and  eenid  not  be  brouglit  a  seeond  time  lo 
SMtion*  In  the  mean  while,  Philip  resolved  to  maice  an 
eArc  for  the  reeoTOiy  of  Gibralter;  hot  part  of  his  fleet 
heing  disponed  hy  a  storm,  and  another  part  eaptnredhj  the 
eonfederates,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  Ihe  hopeless  enler- 
prise.  The  eoHfederateo  had  now  eompleted  their 
A.  D.  1705.  pi^parations  for  the  inyasion  of  Spain*  The  Por- 
tuguese entered  Estremadnra,  and  redneed  seTerd  strong 
plaees*  At  the  same  time,  the  arehdoke,  aeeompanied  by 
the  prinee  of  Hesse  D'Armstndt  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
•mharked  with  twelve  thousand  troops  on  board  the  eombined 
fleets  of  Bngland  and  Holland,  at  Lisbon.  Proceeding  to  the 
Mediterranean,  thej  formed  the  siege  of  Bareelona  by  land 
and  by  sea;  and  the  prinee  of  Hesse  D'Armstadt  being 
killed  at  the  attaek  of  the  fort  of  Monkey,  the  undivided 
eommaad  devolved  on  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  a  man  of 
romantie  bravery  and  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  eharae- 
ters  of  the  age.  He  pushed  the  siege  with  sueh  vigour,  that 
the  town  was  obliged  to  surrender.  But  while  the  governor 
was  adjusting  with  the  English  general  the  artieles  of  eapit- 
nlation,  the  Germans  and  Catalans  burst  into  the  town,  and 
began  to  plunder  the  houses  of  the  opulent  inliabitants.t 
The  governor  thought  himself  betrayed,  and  complained  of 
the  treaehery.    But  the  earl  of  Peterborough  assured  him 

*  SmoUet  ssys  tbftt  Gibralter  might  have  been  defended  by  fifty  nea 
against  a  numerous  army.    3.  p.  36. 

t  Smoflet  omits  th'is  story»  which  ia  related  on  the  authority  of  Tol- 
taire»  who  docs  not  mentioa  the  source  of  his  information. 
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that  tkefe  were  (he  troops  who  had  been  ttader  the  prinee  of 
Hene  D'Amstadt,  representing  to  him,  at  the  same  timcy 
that  the  only  expedient  to  tave  the  eity  firom  destmetion,  wms 
to  permit  him  to  enter  with  his  English  troops,  and  proniiw* 
tng  that  after  the  publie  tranquillity  should  be  restored,  he 
would  return,  and  sign  the  eapitnlation.  The  governor^ 
seeing  no  other  alternative,  consented  to  the  proposal.  Pe- 
terborough being  admitted,  rushed  among  the  plunderers, 
drove  them  from  their  prey,  obliged  them  to  restore  the  booty 
whieh  they  had  already  seized,  and  having  quelled  the  to- 
mult,  returned  to  the  gate,  and  signed  the  eapitnlation.  This 
honourable  action  of  the  English  general  commanded  the 
highest  applause  of  the  Spaniards ;  while  their  just  indig- 
nation was  excited  against  their  own  countrymen,  who  had 
been  the  foremost  in  the  pillage. 

The  following  year  was  a  eontinnation  of  sue- 
A.  D.  ir06.  ^^^  ^^  ^1^^  p^^  ^f  ^^  ^y^     pi^.|.p  1^^^  obliged 

the  archduke  Charles  to  shut  himself  up  in  Barcelona,  and 
had  closely  besieged  that  place,  hoping,  by  its  capture,  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  person  of  his  rival.  But  the 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  advancing  to  its  re- 
lief, the  French  squadron,  which  blockaded  the  harbour,  was 
obliged  to  retire,  and  Philip  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  prey  which  he  had  considered  as  within  his 
grasp.  His  retreat  was  conducted  with  precipitate  confu-> 
tion;  and  the  sick  and  wounded  were  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  earl  of  Peterborough.  Having  left  the  rem- 
nant of  the  army  to  the  conduct  of  maresehal  Tesse,  he 
traversed  Navarre  with  a  slender  retinue,  and  at  length 
reached  Madrid. 

Philip,  however,  was  not  long  allowed  to  repose  in  his  cap* 
ital.  The  combined  armies  of  Portugal  and  England,  com- 
manded by  the  marquis  de  las  Minos  and  the  earl  of  Gal- 
way,  had  reduced  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Salamanca,  and  were 
rapidly  advancing  towards  Madrid ;  while  the  duke  of  Ber« 
wick,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  French  generals,  was  obliged 
to  retreat  before  the  invaders.  Philip,  on  being  informed  of 
their  approach,  abandoned  bis  capital  and  retired  to  Burgos. 
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A  few  days  after  hit  departure^  the  EBglish  and  Portugaese 
entered  Madrid,  and  proclaimed  the  archduke  by  the  title  of 
Charles  III.  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

In  other  quarters  the  allies  were  equally  saccessful.  In 
Italy  prince  Eugene,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  supported,  in 
several  bloody  conflicts,  the  glory  of  the  Austrian  arms 
against  the  most  skilful  and  enterprising  generals  of  France. 
During  the  campaign  of  1700,  the  allies  performed  nothing 
of  importance  in  the  Netherlands.  The  timid  caution  of  the 
states-general  counteracted  the  ardour  of  Marlborough,  and 
prevented  him  from  attempting  any  great  enterprise.  This 
conduct  of  liie  states  was  highly  resented  in  England,  and 
ezeited  a  suspicion  that  the  only  aim  of  the  Dutch  was  to 
protract  the  war,  and  to  bear  as  smaU  a  share  as  possible  of 
its  burden. 

The  time,  however,  arrived  when  the  military 
A.  D.  1796.  gg^j^g  ^f  Marlborough  was  again  to  shine  forth  in 
its  meridian  splendour.    He  had  early  opened  the  campaign^ 
and  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men. 
His  opponent,  mareschal  Yilleroy,  commanded  an  army  near- 
ly equal  in  numbers,  and  not  inferior  in  courage  and  discipline. 
Bnt,  at  the  village  of  Ramilies^  the  French  were  vanquished 
by  the  injudicious  disposition  of  their  own,  and  the  eonsum- 
mate  skill  of  the  English  general.    Villeroy's  right  was 
flanked  by  the  river  Mehaigne;  his  left  was  posted  behind  a 
marsh  $  and  the  village  of  Ramilies  was  in  his  centre.    Ac- 
cording to  this  disposition  of  the  French  general,  Marlbor- 
oogh  planned  his  operations.    Perceiving  that  the  enemy's 
left  could  not  pass  over  the  marsh  to  attack  him  without 
great  disadvantage,  he  weakened  his  force  in  that  quarter, 
and  pressed,  wiih  superior  numbers,  on  their  centre,  which 
being  obliged  to  give  way,  the  route  became  general — 
OnWhiUon  ^^  ^^^  battle  and  the  pursuit  about  eig^t  thousand 
MonrUy,    of  the  French  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  six 
A.  D.  1706.  ^|,Q^gand  made  prisoners.    A  hundred  pieces  of 
cannon,  and   a  hundred  and  twenty  standards,  were  the 
splendid  trophies  of  the  victors.*    The  importance  of  this 
•  The  French  lost  all  their  artillery  and  baggwge.    The  loss  of  the  si- 
tiea  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men.    SmoUet,  %  p.  84  and  85. 

vol..  11.  M  m 
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vietory  was  soon  visible  in  its  eonsequenees.  Louynin,  Urag^ 
selS)  Antwerp,  and  Ghent,  opened  their  gates  to  the  conquer- 
ors. Ostend,  which  had,  during  three  years,  resisted  iht 
arms  of  Philip  III.  was  taken  in  ten  days  by  Marlborongh* 
Menin,  though  fortified  by  the  most  perfect  rules  of  art,  and 
defended  by  a  garrison  of  six  thousand  men,  surrendered  in 
six  weeks;  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign,  Ath  and 
Dendermonde  were  added  to  the  conquests  of  the  aine8.-i- 
The  French  troops  were  totally  dispirited,  and  Paris  wal 
filled  with  consternation. 

The  ensuing  campaign,  howeyer,  gare  an  an- 
expected  turn  to  the  state  of  affaira  in  Sp^d^ 
where  the  skill  and  address  of  the  duke  of  Berwick  obvialed 
eyery  difficulty  and  improved  every  advantage*  The  alliei 
had  besieged  Yilluna,  and  the  duke  marched  to  ita  relief. 
The  marquis  de  las  Minos  and  the  earl  of  Galway,  being 
apprized  of  his  movement,  advanced  against  him  with  the 
combined  forces  of  Portugal  and  England;  and,  in  the 
plains  of  Almanza,  an  action  took  place,  which  may  be 
considered  as  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Spain.  The  conflict 
April  14,  ^^  extremely  obstinate  and  sanguinary;  but  a 
A.  D.  170/-  furious  charge  made  by  the  Spanish  cavalry  de- 
cided  the  fate  of  the  day.  Of  the  English  and  Portngnera 
five  thousand  were  killed  and  about  ten  thousand  made  pria* 
oners  :*  all  their  artillery,  most  of  their  baggage,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  standards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors; 
and  the  earl  of  Galway,  dangerously  wounded,  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  the  pursuit.f  The  effects  of  the  battle  nt 
Almanza  were  not  less  important  to  Philip  than  those  of  thie 
victories  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  had  been  to  the  allies. 
The  duke  of  Orleans  did  not  neglect  the  opportunity  procur- 
ed by  the  abilities  and  fortune  of  Berwick.  He  reduced  the 
eity  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Valencia;  and  having  carried 
Saragossa,  obliged  the  Arragonese  to  submit  to  the  sceptre  of 

•  The  duke  of  Berwick  lost  about  2000  men.    SmoUet,  2,  p.  117. 

f  The  marquis  de  las  Minos,  the  Portuguese  general*  wasnm  through 
the  armt  and  saw  his  conculMne*  who  fought  in  the  habit  of  an  Amazon^ 
kiUed  by  his  side.    45moHet,  2.  p.  Hr. 
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Fhilip.  Bat  while  the  doke  of  Orleans  panned  his  triam- 
phaat  eareer  in  Bpaio,  that  eeiebrated  commander,  prinee 
Eogeae,  had  sabjeeted  almost  all  Italy,  and,  in  eonjunetion 
with  the  dnke.of  Savoy,  had  earned  his  yietorioas  arms  into 
Franee.  These  two  geoerals,  having  foreed  a  passage  over 
.the  river  Yar,  adyaneed  along  the  coast  of  Proyenee,  and 
laid  siege  to  Tonlon ;  but  after  an  ineffeetuaji  bombardment 
of  the  town,  they  foand  themselves  obliged  to  jrelinquish  Ihc 
enterprise. 

The  next  campaign  opened   wi(h  the  fairest 
'  prospects  of  success  to  the  hoose  of  Bourbon,    In- 

Flanders,  the  forces  of  France,  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Vendosme,  were  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  doke  of 
Bnrgnndy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Daophin.  The  inhabitants 
of  Ghent,  being  gained  by  Louis,  received  the  French  troops, 
who  also  took  possession  of  Bruges  and  Plassendal.  But 
prinee  Eugene  was  recalled  from  Italy  to  command  the  Aus- 
trian forces  In  the  Netherlands,  and  his  junction  with  Marlr 
borough  defeated  all  the  hopes  of  the  enemy.  An  obstinate 
and  bloody  engagement  took  place  at  Ondenarde:*  the  ad- 
vantage was  on  the  side  of  the  allies;  the  French  retired  in 
the  night  towi^s  Ghe^t.  Eugene  and  Marlborough  soon 
after  laid  siege  to  Lisle.  That  strong  apd  important  city 
heing  fortified  by  the  consummate  skill  of  Yauban,  and  de« 
fended  by  mareschal  Boufflers  with  a  numerous  garrison, 
sustained  a  vigorous  siege  for  the  space  of  nearly  four 
months,  but  at  length  was  obliged  to  capitnlate.t  The  con* 
federate  generals  then  obliged  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  raise 
the  siege  of  IJrussels,  and  compelled  the  city  of  Ghent  to 
surrender  to  their  arms.  But  in  Spain  the  allies  were  not 
equally  successful    The  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  other 

•  The  French  had  dOOOUlled,  and  7000  taken  prifloocrs.  The  loss  of 
tbe  alliea  was  about  2000.    SmoUet»  %  p.  145. 

f  The  trenches  were  opened  before  lisle  on  the  32d  August*  1708 :  the 
city  surrendered  on  the  23d  October*  and  the  citadel  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember. Marshal  Boufflers  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  France, 
exclusive  of  other  honours  and  rewards*  for  liit  gallant  resbtsrice.  M.  Le 
Presid.  Henault  Ab.Ghron.  An.  1708. 
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Freneh  commanders  redaeed  seTeral  strons  places^  partieu* 
larly  Tortosa  and  Alieant. 

France  was  now  redneed  to  a  deplorable  coadi- 
A.  u.  i7w.  ^.^^  ^1^^  capture  of  Lisle  by  the  allies  had  laid 
the  road  open  to  the  gates  of  Paris ;  and  Loois  XIV .  who 
only  a  few  years  before  had  carried  his  Tictorions  arms  to 
the  Danube,  the  Po,  and  the  Tagos,  now  began  to  doubt  the 
secnrity  of  his  capital.  The  unusual  severity  of  the  winter 
thronghont  France,  completed  the  despair  of  the  nation.— 
The  fruits  of  the  earth  were  cut  off,  and  the  prospect  of 
famine  was  added  to  the  calamities  of  war.  Accustomed  to 
prosperity,  Louis  reluctantly  bowed  beneath  the  strokes  of 
adverse  fortune ;  and  seeing  himself  on  the  point  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  mnltitudinous  mass  of  his  enemies,  he 
instructed  M.  de  Torcy,  his  minister,  to  open  at  the  Hagne  a 
negociation  for  peace.  He  offered  to  yield  the  whole  Spanish 
monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  to  cede  to  the  emperor  hii 
conquests  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  establish  a  snfficient  bar- 
rier to  Holland,  to  acknowledge  the  title  of  queen  Anne  to 
the  crown  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  to  remove  the  Pretender 
from  France.  But  the  war  factions  prevailed  at  London, 
the  Hagne,  and  Vienna.  Mariborongh  and  Eugene,  who 
conducted  the  armies  of  England  and  the  empire,  abe  di« 
rected  their  councils.  Their  brilliant  successes  procured 
them  an  accumnlation  of  honours  and  emoluments;  and 
those  who  derive  so  many  advantages  from  war,  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  be  advocates  for  peace.  Their  influence  pre* 
dominated  at  the  Hague,  as  well  as  at  London  and  Vienna, 
the  pensionary,  Heinsins,  and  other  leading  men  of  the  Dutdk 
republic  having  the  same  interests  and  views.  The  pro* 
posals  of  Louis  were  therefore  rejected ;  but  he  gained  one 
important  point :  the  French  nation  was  convinced  that  the 
continuation  of  a  war,  which  exhausted  and  desolated  Eu- 
rope, was  owing  to  the  unparalleled  obstinacy  of  the  confe- 
derates. 

The  campaign  being  opened,  Eugene  and  Marlborough  laid 
siege  to  Toumay,  which  surrendered  on  the  SOth  of  Jnly ; 
but  the  citadel  held  out  till  the  0th  of  September.  They 
then  passed  the  Scheldt,  with  a  view  to  lay  siege  to  Mojis. 
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Mareaehal  Vilkrfy  one  of  the  ablest  of  tlie  Freneh  geBereb, 
had  been  reealled  fi«m  Italy  to  take  the  eommand  of  the 
army  in  the  Netho^lande.  It  has  been  atterted  that  he  might 
have  attaeked  the  allies  with  advantage,  while  so  numy  of 
their  troops  were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Tonmay,  m  tha 
saperiority  of  nambers  would  then  hare  been  on  his  side; 
hat  iHTudenee  forbade  him  to  expose  an  army»  whieh  mig^ 
he  regpurded  as  the  last  resouree  of  IVanee.*    In  order,  how*" 
ever,  to  frustrate  their  designs  upon  Mens,  he  took  an  advan* 
tageous  position  near  Malplaquet,  and  fortified  it  with  eon* 
•anmate  diligenee  and  skill*    Prinee  Bogeae  and  the  dnka 
of  Marlborough  were  no  sooner  joined  by  the  troops  from 
before  Tournay,  than  seeing  themselves  eonsiderably  supe- 
Sept.  n,    "^'^  ^^  strength,  they  attaeked  the  Freneh  in  their 
A.  IX  1709.  intrenehmeats.    This  was  the  longest  and  blood* 
ieat  aetion  that  took  plaee  during  the  war,  and  the  victory   J 
was  disputed  with  an  obstinacy  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  even      /      / 
m  the  sanguinary  annals  of  those  mnrderous  times.    The  al«  ^'  ^'  '^  -  '• 
lies  were  often  repulsed,  and  as  often  returned  to  the  eharge*^^^  ^  ^^^  ; 
VillarB  was  wounded,  and  maresehal  Boufflers,  who  succeed*  >  -^^^  '  •   f 
cd  to  the  eommand,  made  fo  skilfol  a  retreat  that  he  left  ^'  *"  ^<. . 
neither  artillery  nor  prisoners  behind.— Thouf^  the  eonfeder*  ' 
atea  reniuined  masters  of  the  field,  yet  the  Freneh  historians 
regard  die  battle  of  Malplaquet  as  glorious  to  their  nation. 
Their  soldierB  had,  during  three  days,  been  straightened  for 
bread,  yet  when  a  supply  arrived,  they  would  not  stay  to  eat 
it,  so  great  was  their  impatience  to  engagcf    Ten  thousand 
of  the  French  fell  in  this  sanguinary  conflict  $  the  loss  of 
the  allies  amounted  to  more  than  double  that  number.    This 
carnage,  however,  did  not  check  their  progress,  and  Mens  be- 
ing immediately  besieged,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  their 
arms.    In  Spain  numerous  actions  took  place,  but  none  of 
them  of  any  importance,  and  the  balance  of  success  on  both 
sides  was  nearly  eipiponderunt 

*  Ob  this  subject^  see  M.Le  President  <le  Henault,  ad.  An.  1709. 

t  Hensult  Ab.  Chnm.  An.  1709.  Uenault  lays  the  French  left  neither 
artilkiy  nor  pristmers.  SmoUet  sayi  they  left  16  cannooi  and  a  good  num* 
ber  of  prisoneri.    2»  p.  168. 
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The  next  year  began  with  negoeiatiom  far  peaet. 
A.D.mo.  ^  ingress  was  held  at  Gerimdenberg ;  but  tha 
tame  malignant  infloenee  predominated  in  the  coaneils  of  tho 
confederates.  Lovis  XIY.  not  only  adhered  to  his  former 
proposals,  but  carried  them  so  far  as  to  offer  to  furnish  the 
alKes  with  a  sum  of  money  towards  the  dethroning  of  hit 
grandson.  Bat  the  allies  required  that  he  shoald  join  hit 
armies  to  theirs  for  that  purpose.  It  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  so  extraordinary  a  proposal  was  made  only  to  be  rejected; 
and  the  French  monarch  resolved  to  continue  the  war. 

With  the  recommencement  of  hostilities,  the  ill  fortune  of 
Louis  returned.  Doway,  Bethune,  St.  Yenant,  and  Aire«  were 
successively  reduced  by  the  allies.  But  it  was  not  in  naa- 
ders  only  that  their  arms  were  permanently  successful.  In 
Spain,  the  defeat  of  his  forces  near  Saragossa,  plunged  Philip 
V.  into  fresh  misfortunes,  from  which  it  was  the  more  diC* 
cult  to  extricate  himself,  as  Louis  XIV.  had  been  obliged  to 
recal  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  his  own  doounions.  Philip 
was  a  second  time  obliged  to  abandon  Madrid  and  retire  to 
Yalladolid ;  but  being  joined  by  the  duke  de  Yendocme,  who 
with  a  small  butsdeet  body  of  horse  had  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  presence  of  that  celebrated  general  rekindled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Castillians ;  and,  within  the  space  of  two 
months,  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  was  collected.  Thejr 
were,  indeed,  raw  and  undisciplined,  but  inspired  with  irapli* 
cit  confidence  an  the  genius  of  Yendosme,  and  that  able  comr 
mander  soon  taught  them  to  vanquish  the  enemy* 

Philip  now  returned  to  Madrid,  from  whence  Charles  tNia 
obliged  to  retire  9  but  although  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  hcF 
suffered  not  the  rigour  of  the  season  to  detain  him  from  the 
field.  In  conjunction  with  Yendosme  he  crossed  the  Tagus, 
and  carried  Brihuega  by  assualt :  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
five  thousand  English  under  Colonel  Stanhope,  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners.  The  imperial  general  count  Starem* 
berg,  who  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  that  place,  was  at- 
tacked at  Yilla  Yiciosa  by  the  victors.  In  this  action  Philip 
himself  commanded  his  right  wing  and  Yendosme  the  left. 
Staremberg  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  men  $ 
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Dec.  lOf  ^^^  ^^  "'^^^  ^  masterly  retreat  This  victory  was 
A.  D.  1710.  followed  by  the  redaetion  of  sereral  strong  towns, 
and  Philip  entered  Saragoua  in  trinmph.  His  affairs  now 
began  to  assume  a  favourable  aspect :  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year  Oironne,  after  sustaining  a  vigorous  siege,  was 
taken  by  the  Dae  de  NoaiUes,  and  the  allies  eontinnally  lost 
ground. 

A  revolution  now  took  plaee  in  the  eourt  of  Bng- 
'  land,  which  operated  an  entire  change  in  its  poli- 
tics, and,  in  the  end,  restored  tranquillity  to  Europe.  The 
eouneils  of  queen  Anne  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  a  whig 
ministry,  or  rather  by  the  Marlborough  party.  The  duke 
and  duchess  of  Marlborough,  with  their  son  in  law  the  earl 
of  Oodolphin,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  had  the 
entire  direction  of  every  thing  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field.  An  opposite  party,  however,  had  long  been  jealous  of  the 
power  of  this  family  which  governed  the  queen;  and  the  nation 
began  to  complain  that  its  treasures  were  lavished  on  conquests 
more  splendid  than  profitable.  In  Flanders,  where  Marlbor- 
ongh  commanded,  the  war  had  been  carried  on  with  a  vigour  that 
Bogland  had  never  displayed  on  the  continent  since  the  days 
of  Henry  V.  and  the  attention  of  Godolphin,  who  ruled  the 
eabinet,  had  been  solely  directed  to  support  him  in  all  his 
operations,  iwliile  the  affairs  of  Spain,  the  grand  object  of 
contest,  were  neglected.  Immense  supplies  were  sent  to 
Marlborough ;  but  the  English  generals  in  Bpain,  fh>m  the 
want  of  troops  and  of  money,  were  unable  to  perfbrm  any  great 
aehievement;  and  the  earl  of  Peterborough  saw  himself  obli- 
ged to  carry  on  the  war,  in  that  kingdom,  under  every  disad- 
vantage^  and  almost  at  his  own  expense.  The  English  min- 
isters had  adopted  the  idea,  that  Spain  was  to  be  conquered 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  or  the  Rhine.  This  view  of 
things,  however,  was  erroneous.  Had  the  troops,  employed 
in  the  Netherlands,  been  seat  into  Spain,  Philip  Y.  must  have 
been  expelled  from  his  throne.  The  brilliant  successes  of 
Marlborough  covered  him  with  glory ;  but  the  people  began 
to  groan  under  the  weight  of  debt  and  taxation.  Robert 
Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Henry  St.  John^  who 
«oon  after  obtained  the  title  of  lord  Bolingbroke,  being  at  the 
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head  of  the  oppositkm,  did  not  fail  to  exaggerate  the  eaages  of 
national  diflcontent.  Harley  possessed  ancommon  erudition  and 
was  polite  and  intriguing:  he  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  fa- 
Toor  of  the  queen,  and  was  resolved  to  oTertum  the  power  of 
Marlborough  and  his  adherents.  Henry  St.  John,  his  seeond 
in  this  undertaking,  was  a  man  of  exalted  powers  of  think- 
ing, eloquent,  ambitious,  and  enterprising.*  At  first  their 
intrigues  were  over-rnled  by  the  influenee  of  Godolphin  and 
Marlborough,  who  proeured  the  dismissal  of  Harley  from  the 
office  of  Secretary,  on  whieh  Bolingbroke  voluntarily  resign- 
ed his  employments.  The  triumph  of  the  wLigs,  however, 
did  not  long  continue.  After  the  conferences  at  Qertruden- 
berg,  it  was  evident  that  the  Dutch,  the  emperor,  and  the  Eng- 
lish general,  wished  to  perpetuate  the  war.  The  writers  of 
the  tory  party,  who  were  men  of  the  first  rank  in  literary  emi- 
nence, expatiated  on  the  avarice  of  the  duke  and  the  self-in- 
terested conduct  of  the  Dutch,  and  justly  complained  that 
England  bore  the  chief  burden  of  a  war  in  which  she  had  so 
little  interest.  While  the  tories  were  thus  labouring  to  influ- 
enee the  public  mind,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  lost,  by  her 
petulenoe,  the  affections  of  the  queen,  who  transferred  her  con- 
fidence to  Mrs.  Masham,  a  lady  entirely  devoted  to  lord  Ox- 
ford and  his  party.  An  entire  change  now  took  place  in  the 
ministry.  The  earl  of  Godolphin  was  dissmissed  from  his  of- 
fiee,  which  was  given  to  his  rival  lord  Oxford ;  and  not  one  of 
that  party,  which  had  lately  engrossed  the  favour  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  managed  all  the  affairs  of  the  state,  was  left  in 
any  public  employment  except  the  duke  of  Marlborough  :  he 
retained,  for  a  short  time,  the  command  of  the  army ;  but  he 
stood  alone  and  unsupported,  an  object  of  malevolence  and  re- 
proach. 

The  first  care  of  the  new  ministen  was  to  relieve  their 
eoontry  from  a  long  and  unprofitable  war,  in  which  victory 
and  conquest  proeured  no  advantage.  An  unexpected  event 
confirmed  them  in  their  resolution,  and  greatly  facilitated  the 
April  ir»  i^sloration  of  peace :  the  emperor  Joseph  expired 
A. D.  1711. in  the  vigour  of  his  age;  and  his  brother  Charles, 

*  Henry  St.  JohOp  lord  Bolingbroke,  is  wcU  known  by  his  political  and 
phikMophical  writings,  as  well  as  by  bis  deistical  prindples. 
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the  eompetitor  of  PkiUp  for  tlw  erown  of  8poin»  was  railed 
to  the  imperial  throne.  The  eonfederates  had  been  roused 
to  amu  by  the  dread  of  seeing  onitedy  in  one  hand,  the  seep- 
tres  of  France  and  Spain— an  nneertain  event,  and  against 
whieh  the  ehanees  might  fairly  be  said  to  preponderate  $ 
and  they  had  reason  to  regard,  with  a  similar  jealousy,  (he 
aetnal  addition  of  the  latter  kingdom  to  tbe  hereditary  do- 
minions of  Charles,  and  the  power  whieh  he  derived  flrom 
the  imperial  erown.*  All  these  eonsiderations  indoeed  the 
eonrt  of  England  to  pat  an  end  to  a  .roinons  war,  ^idi 
eould  now  have  no  rational  oljeet  The  dnke  of  M arlbo- 
Sept  13,  i^ngh  eontinned  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  and  the 
A.D.  iriLeaptore  of  Bonehaine  elosed  his  military  career. 
In  the  mean  while  the  eoarts  of  England  and  Franee  had  en* 
tered  into  negoeiations  for  peace,  which  Marlborongh  was 
no  longer  able  to  retard.  But  those  who  deriTO  their  hon- 
ours and  emoluments  lirom  war,  are  often  inattentiye  to  the 
sniferings  of  the  public,  and  the  cries  of  humanity.  Although 
Marlborough  had  lost  his  ascendency  at  London,  prince 
Eugene  and  Heinsius,  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland, 
maintkined  their  influence  at  Vienna  and  the  Hague,  and  em- 
ployed all  their  arts  of  intrigue  to  prevent  a  pacification  so 
contrary  to  their  interests.  Prince  Eugene  even  came  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  impede  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  which 
seemed  to  interrupt  his  career  of  glory.  At  the  English 
court  he  met  with  such  a  reception  as  was  due  to  his  military 
fame ;  but  at  the  same  time,  his  proposals  were  rejected  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  seemed  to  desenre.  The  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  had  more  to  fear  from  the  faction  at  Lon- 
don than  from  the  forces  of  Franee,  resigned  the  command 
of  the  army,  and  was  soon  after  stripped  of  all  his  offices 
and  emoluments.  The  eommmid  of  the  English  army  ia 
Flanders  was  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  but  before 
the  new  general  met  with  any  opportunity  to  display  his  abili- 
ties, the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  settled  bet%veen  Eng- 
land and  France. 

«  Fiom  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war,  no  erenU  of  p^at  impor- 
tance took  place  in  Spain. 

TOL.  \U  KB 
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Oa  the  S9th  of  Jaaaar?  was  opttned  the  fiunoiw* 
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'  congTMs  of  Utreeht,  whieh  at  length  gate  peaee 

to  all  Earope.  Through  the  oboHnaej  of  the  eonfederatesy 
the  aegoeiatiom  eontiDoed  all  the  year,  and«  eren  were  not 
termiaated  at  its  elooe.  A  saspeaoion  of  anas,  however,  vmt 
agreed  oa  hetweaa  Baglaad  and  Fraaee,  the  oalj  two  pow* 
en  that  were  desiroat  of  peace  $  and  the  dnke  of  Onaoail 
withdrew  hie  troope  fhim  the  allied  anaj.  After  th*  de« 
partnre  of  the  BagKeh,  the  eonfederates  foand  thenfelree 
aaaUe  to  reeist  the  arme  of  Fraaee ;  aad  their  ill  saeeeee 
daring  the  eaa^aigo,  abated  their  iaeliaatioa  for  eoatiaalBg 
the  war. 

At  leagth  the  eoagreio  of  Utreeht  was  doted, 
'  treaties  of  peaee  beiag  eoneloded  between  the 
'house  of  Boarhon  and  aU  the  eonfederated  powers,  eseept 
the  emperor,  who  resotved  to  eontinne  the  war.  The  Brit* 
ish  ministers,  who  took  the  lead  at  this  eongress>  n^eetad 
nothing  that  eonld  be  eondneiye  to  Ae  good  of  their  eoootry, 
and  to  the  sapport  of  the  balanee  of  power  in  Barope.  Phil, 
ip  y*  was  aeknowledged  king  of  Spain,  and  on  that  eondt* 
tion  renounced  fcr  himself,  and  his  deseeadients,  the  right  of 
•aeeession  to  the  crown  of.  France.  The  dakes  of  Berry  and 
Orleans  also  made  such  renoneiations  as  prorided  against  the 
aaioa  of  the  two  crowns  of  France  aad  Spaia.  The  glory 
and  interests  of  Great  Britain  Were  also  secured  by  the  ces- 
sion of  all  right  to  Glbralter  and  Minorca  on  the  paK  of 
Spain,  and  of  Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Seotia,  and  Newfoaad- 
land,  on  that  of  France.  The  French  retained  Gape  Bee-^ 
ton,  with  the  liberty  of  drying  their  fish  on  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  fortiieap 
tions  of  Dunkirk  should  be  demolished,  aad  its  port  destroy- 
ed. Among  the  articles  that  were  gloriims  to  the  Bnglish, 
was  that  by  which  Loais  XIV.  agreed  to  set  free  those  who 
were  imprisoned  in  France  for  professing  the  protestnat  reli- 
gion. The  interests  of  the  other  allied  powers  were  not  ae» 
glected :  the  dnke  of  Savoy  obtained  the  island  of  Sicily, 
with  the  title  of  king :  to  the  Dutch  were  granted  the  bar- 
rier whieh  they  required  :  the  Upper  Guelderland  was  ceded 
to  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  emper- 
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er  ilMdl  pMMs  tkft  kingdrntf  NftplM,  theihdbj  of  Milaii, 
Mid  Ike  BfBwh  NetherlaMb,  if  ke  ekose,  withiii  a  limitel 
4iaei»  aetftie  to  tke  pMUmtioH.* 

Tkat  it  lypears  tkftt  tke  British  ntaitltn  did  jaiiko  to 
jdij  kilt  tkeir  eMBtry  J^tfiued  it  to  them:  tkoy  weie  kronded 
kj  tke  wkig  faiij  witk  aU  Ike  termi  of  rejpraMk,  Mid  aeoa^ 
ted  of  karag  givien  «p  tke  adruilagot  wkiek  England  had 
a  ri^  to  eipeet$  wkile  tkey  oagkt  ratker  to  hare  iMt  witk 
wd^onal  apphie  fer  katriag  put  aa  end  to  a  ruinous  war, 
whidi  exkauoted  tke  resoorees  of  the  kngdom  for  tke  lateiw 
esto  of  fNPeign  states.  The  nation  was  diTided  into  two  op- 
^poaite  Iketions,  eqaalljr  yimlent;  and  tke  eonneil-ekamker 
was  eonvertod  into  a  tkeatre  ftr  tke  most  violent  altercao 
^tts«  The  kealtfc  of  tke  qaeen  kad  been  fcr  some  time 
deoliBiBg,  aad  it  was  fkrtker  impaired  by  tke  anxiety  wkiek 
At  felt  in  witnessing  tkedknensions  ^  her  ministers.  Bol- 
in^bffoke  kad  at  first  been  eontented  to  set  a  snbordinate  part 
in  the  ovortkrow  of  tke  Marlboroogk  party ;  bnt  confiding  in 
the  real  or  imagined  sqieiiiority  of  kis  own  talents,  he  resolF- 
«d  to  keeome  lord  Oifsrd's  rival.  In  tkis  contest  of  minis- 
Iflrial  ambitsoB,  Bolingbroke  preraikd,  and  OxfMrd  was  diS" 
snissed  firam  his  oAee  of  treasnrer.  AH  was  now  eonftMion 
Sit  const :  the  qveen,  wkose  Irame,  enfJBokied  by  sickness  and 
cancy  was  nnakie  any  longer  to  sopport  the  harden,  sank  into 
« state  of  letkaigie  insensihiltty,  and  the  pkysieians  soon 
despaived  of  ker  life.  The  priry  eonncil  being  asseinUed, 
took  all  tke  neeessary  preeantions  for  seeoring  tke  sneeessioa 
in  the  konse  of  Bmnswiek,  and  sent  orders  to  tke  keralds  at 
arms,  and^taa  troop  of  life  guards,  to  be  in  readiness  to 
asomt,  Ml  ofder  to  proclaim  the  elector  of  Hanoyer  king  of 

An^.  1,  Oi^^  Britain.  A  fisw  days  after  tke  qneen  expired, 
A.  IX 1714  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of 
a  glorions  and  eqaitakle  reign. 

In  deleting  the  character  of  qneen  Anne,  there  is  little 
variation  among  historians.    She  was  rather  amiable  than 

*  The  emperor  pcrsUtedt  for  foine  time»  in  csnying  on  the  wnr ; 
bat  finding  himself  unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  house  of  BourboOt 
he  agreed  to  a  peace,  Vhich  was  concla^ed  at  Bastsdt  on  the  Gthof 
March,  1714. 
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great:  neitker  her  capaeity  nor  her  learning  were  rentika- 
Ue  I  and  all  her  poUtieal  measnret  are  to  be  aseribed  to  her 
ministers.  She  seemed,  indeed,  rather  ilted  forthe  dnties  of 
private  life  than  for  those  of  a  pnblie  station :  a  pattern  of 
eoigagal  alleetion,  a  warm  friend,  and  an  indnlgeat  mistress, 
lier  eharaeter  is  emphatieally  deseribed  in  the  merited  epithet 
of  the  good  queen  Anne,  with  whieh  she  has  been  deservedly 
honoured  by  posterity.  In  her  ended  the  line  of  the  Stuarts 
—a  family  distinguished  in  history  by  its  misoondnet^  and  its 
▼ieissitndes. 

The  reign  of  this  prineess  was  a  period  of  eontiaual  war, 
in  whieh  the  sneeess  of  her  arras  was  glorious  to  the  British 
name,  but  of  little  advantage  to  the  nation.  The  taxes  were 
greatly  augmented,  and  the  national  debt  was  inereased  to 
fifty  millions,  whieh  was  then  regarded  as  an  enormous  turn** 
In  spite,  however,  of  an  eibausting  system  of  warfare,  trade 
having  previously  aeqaired  activity  and  vigour,  eontinued  to 
flourish  ;  and  the  legal  interest  of  money  was,  by  an  aet  of 
parliament  in  the  last  year  of  this  reign,  redueed  from  six 
to  five  per  eent  The  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England 
•and  Scotland  has  heen  productive  of  greater  national  advan- 
tages than  all  the  victories  of  Marlborough  in  Flairieri.  The 
reign  of  queen  Anne  was  not  distinguished  by  miBtaiy 
aehievements  alone.  Philosophy  and  literaturo  wen  earned 
to  a  height  of  perfection  hitherto  unknown.  The  eminent 
writers  of  this  period  are  too  many  to  enumerate.  Flamstead 
and  others  eicelled  in  astronomy :  in  exploring  the  system  of 
the  universe,  Newton  has  never  been  equalled:  Addiiott, 
Prior,  Oay,  and  a  crowd  of  others,  aro  famous  Ibr  their 
works  both  in  poetry  and  prose ;  and  England  rivalled  Franco 
in  science  and  letters,  as  well  as  in  arms. 

*  For  the  natioiud  debt  at  the  end  of  this  reign  i  see  Hees'  Eni^opae* 
cUa— article  debts.' 
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Wb  are  now  arrWed  at  the  most  happy  and  gloriooi  era  in 
British  history,  the  aectessiiMi  of  the  illostrious  honae  of 
Bmniwieky  ander  whose  benignant  aospices  these  kingdoms 
haye  attained  a  degiree  of  prosperity  and  freedom,  unparallel- 
ed in  the  annab  of  past  ages.  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  qneen  Anne  and  her  late  ministry  had  formed  the  design 
of  transferring  the  tn/seession  to  the  Pretender.  Bat  it  ap- 
pears that  the  dissensions  of  the  ministers  had  prevented  the 
projeet  from  being  brooght  to  maturity.  The  diligenee  and 
aetivi^  of  the  privy  couneil  totally  diseoneerted  every  plan 
that  mi^t  have  been  formed  for  that  purpose.  And  George 
I.  eleetor  of  Hanover,,  son  of  the  princess  Sophia,  grand- 
dai^ter  of  James  I.  was,  aeeording  to  the  act  of  settle- 
ment, prodaimed  king  of  Great  Britian  and  Ireland.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  new  monareh  eould  not  re- 
gard with  a  IhvouraUe  eye,  those  minbters  who  were  so 
strongly  suspected  of  espousing  the  interests  of  the  Preten- 
der. An  instantaneous  and  total  change  took  place  in  all 
the  offices  of  honour,  trust,  and  emolument.  A  new  parlia- 
moit  was  called,  in  which  the  whigs  had  a  great  minority : 
their  interest,  therefore^  not  only  predominated  at  court,  but 
they  also  govenied  the  senate.  The  tories,  in  the  mean 
while,  though  beaten  tram  the  field,  endeavoured  to,  rally 
their  forces.  They  revived  the  clamour  of  the  church  being 
in  danger,  and  excited  the  jealousies  and  apprehensions  of 
the  people.  The  high  church  party  complained  that  under 
a  whig  administration  heresy  daily  gained  ground.  Religion 
was  miuf^ed  with  all  political  disputes,  and  the  anti-minis- 
terial fisction  endeavoured  by  tvery  means  to  render  the  dig- 
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■enters  ofiMit  to  the  people*  The  Pretender  liopiBg  to  tm 
to  his  own  advantnge  the  spirit  of  diseord  whieh  prevailed  in 
the  nation,  dispatehed  into  England  his  emissaries,  whodis* 
persed  his  manifestos,  and  endeayoured  to  delodo  the  nnwarj. 
From  this  time,  the  two  great  parties  that  divided  the  nation 
began  to  alter  their  titles.  The  aneient  whigs  w^e  distin>- 
gaished  by  the  name  of  Hanoverians,  and  the  toties  were 
branded  with  the  ^pellation  of  Jaeobites. 

The  new  parliament  being  assembled,  the  «ari  of  Qifiird 
and  lord  Bolingbroke  were  impeaehed  of  high  treason,  and 
other  crimes  and  misdemeaaonrs.  With  the  same  aeriraony, 
Aproseeation  was  instituted  against  the  dnke  of  Ormond; 
h«t  he,  as  well  ap  lord  BoHngbroke,  eseaped  io  the  eontinent 
The  earl  of  Ox^rd  was  seised  and  eommitted  to  tiie  Tower, 
where  he  resMuiied  two  years,  dnnng  whieh  time  the  aatioa 
was  in  a  eontiiynal  fcrment  amidst  the  eabals  of  the  oppo* 
-site  parties,  ^n  Seotland,  the  diseontents  hroke^ont  into  open 
cebellion.    The  earl  of  Mar  assembled  abont  three  honied 

eep.6»  ®'  ^^  vassals,  and  proclaimed  the  Pretender.— 
A.D.iri5.  Abont  the  same  time,  the  earl  4if  Den^-entwnter 
.and  Mr*  Foster  took  arms  in  the  same  eanse ;  hot  thnr 
lireparatioas  were  weak,  and  their  measnres  ilt  eoneerted. 
Withont  foresight  or  plan,  they  advanced  to  Preston,  in  Lan- 
'Cashire,  where  they  were  invested  by  the  joint  Ibroes  of  gen- 
•erals  Willis  and  Carpenter*  At  firat,  the  rebels  repolsed  the 
mttaeks  of  the  rsyal  army  i  bnt  seeing  themselves  eompletelf 
toorroimded,  withont  any  hope  of  eftetnal  resistanee,  or  any 
^ssibiHty  of  escape,  they  surrendered  at  discretion.  The 
leaders  being  pnt  nnder  a  strong  guard  were  sent  to  Londeu, 
^and  the  common  men  to  Chester  and  Liverpool.  The  ellbrts 
%f  the  rebeb  in  Scotland  were  somewhat  more  vigorous,  bnt 
mot  more  ftaecessfol.  Their  forces,  which  had  increased  to 
the  number  of  more  than  ten  thousand,  commanded  by  the 
«ari«  of  Mar  and  Seaforth,  the  lord  of  Olengary,  and  col' 
onel  C^ordon,  had  commeneed  their  march  towards  Bngland, 
^and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumblain  came  in  sight  of 
the  royal  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Argyle.  The 
rebels,  being  superior  in  number,  did  not  hesitate  to  begin  the 
attack.    The  conflict  was  obsunate :  on  the  right  the  t^beli 
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imn  TietiMioiu  J  bot  tkeir  left  was  d«feate4.  Both  parties 
claimed  tlie  Tietoiy,  bat  the  ailTaalagee  of  the  day  were  on 
the  side  ef  the  dake«  From  that  time  the  afUrs  ef  the  re^ 
heis  began  rapidly  to  deeline.  Many  of  the  elans  returned 
home,  and  their  army  gradnally  dispersed.  The  earl  of  Mar, 
and  the  Pretender,  who  had  jnst  arrived  and  had  been  pro- 
tlaimed  at  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  8eone,  made  their  eseape 
to  Franee,  and  were  soon  after  followed  by  general  Gordon 
aad  some  others  of  the  rebel  leaders. 

The  rebellion  being  happily  suppressed  nothing  remained 
hoi  to  pnnish  the  delinquents.  The  earls  of  Derwentwater, 
Nithsdale,  Camwath,  and  WIntown,  with  the  lords  Kenmniry 
Nairn,  and  Widrington,  were,  on  trial,  Ibond  ^ilty,  and  re- 
eetTod  sentence  of  death.  Nithsdale,  however,  escaped,  in 
Ihmale  attire,  the  night  befbre  his  intended  execution.  The 
others  were  publicly  executed,  and,  in  their  last  moments, 
displayed  a  calmness  and  intrepidity  that  excited  the  admir- 
ation of  ihe  spectators.  Foster,  Macintosh,  and  several  oth** 
ers  of  the  Lancashire  rebels  were  also  sentenced  to  death. 
Foster,  however,  Ibond  means  to  escape  from  Newgate,  and 
reached  the  continent  in  safety  $  and  shortly  alter  Macintosh, 
with  some  others,  forced  their  way,  having  mastered  the 
keeper  and  turnkeys,  and  disarmed  the  sentinel.  Four  or 
five  were  hanged  and  quartered,  among  whom  was  WiUiam 
Paaly  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Bngland. 

At  this  critical  jnaeture,  lord  Oxford,  judging  with  his 
Qsual  sagacity  that  the  government,  satisfied  with  the  pun- 
ishment of  such  delinquents,  would  consider  his  offences  as 
venial,  petitioned  to  be  brought  to  his  trial,  and  a  day  was 
assigned  for  that  purpose.  But  a  dispute  arising  between 
the  two  houses  concerning  the  mode  of  his  trial,  that  noble- 
man was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  lords,  and  the  commons 
refusing  to  appear,  was  dismissed  Ibr  want  of  accusers.  The 
commotions  which  had  agitated  the  nation,  and  menaced  the 
throne,  were  now  happily  suppressed ;  but  the  number  of  the 
disaftcted,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites,  gave  reason  to 
apprehend  new  commotions.  This  critical  state  of  affiurs 
g»ve  rise  to  septennial  parliaments.  The  term  of  three  years 
ansigaed  to  the  dmration  of  ptrliameatsy  was  about  to  ex- 
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pire;  and  atlhiftjiueliire  U  wm  deeaed  eipedknt  to  pro- 
eeedtoanew  deetian.  An  wt  was  therefore  pas4ed^  by 
whieh  the  parliameiit,  then  sitting,  extended  its  own  duration, 
and  that  of  fatare  puliaments  to  the  term  of  seven  yean  $ 
and  the  triennial  aet,  which  limited  their  eontinoanee  to  three 
yean,  was  npealed.  This  important  alteration  has  been  re- 
probated by  sereral  of  onr  historians  and  political  writera ; 
hut  it  is  extnrady  probable,  that,  at  the  period  in  whieh  it 
took  place,  it  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  preserve- 
lion  of  the  inestirihible  blessing  of  pnMie  tranquillity. 

Cteorge  I.  having  now,  by  the  vigour  of  his  administntion, 
surmounted  every  difficulty,  and  established  his  throne,  was 
left  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affain  of  his  continental  do- 
minions ;  and  their  interests  being  various  and  complicated, 
eansed  him  no  small  embarrassment.  By  the  purchase  of 
Bremen  and  Verden  of  the  Danes,  he  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  Charles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  who  claimed  those 
provinces  as  part  of  hu  dominions.  A  league  wan  formed 
between  that  monarch  and  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia;  and 
these  northern  conqueron  were  making  great  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  when  the  death  of  Charles  XII* 
by  a  musket  shot  at  the  siege  of  Frederiekstadt,  rendend 
the  project  abortive.  The  king  of  Oreat  Britain,  however^ 
did  not  neglect  to  strengthen  himself  by  tnaties  with  foreign 
powen.  A  quadruple  alliance  was  condoded  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna,  Venailles,  London,  and  the  Hague.  By 
this  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the  emperor  should  renounce 
all  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  exchange  Sardi* 
nia  Ibr  Sicily  with  the  duke  of  Savoy  $  and  that  the  succes- 
sion to  the  duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Plaeentia,  should 
be  settled  on  the  queen  of  Spain's  eldest  son,  in  ease  the  ex- 
isting possesson  should  die  without  issue.  The  court  of 
Spain  refusing  to  agree  to  these  terms,  commenced  a  war 
with  the  emperer,  and  landed  an  army  in  Sicily.  In  confoi- 
mity  to  the  quadruple  alliance,  the  king  of  England  sent  Sir 
George  Byng,  with  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line  to  the  Medi* 
terranean.  With  this  foree  the  British  admiral  destroyed  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  Syracuse ;  and  war  was  soon  after 
'  ^'declared,  both  by  England  and   France  against 
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Spain.  The  duke  of  Ormoiid  now  hoped,  by  the  assistaiiee 
•f  eardioal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister,  to  restore  the 
Pretender.  An  armament  was  equipped  for  that  purpose^ 
and  the  dnke  set  sail,  bat  near  Cape  Finisterre  his  fleet  was 
dispersed  and  totally  disabled  by  a  violent  storm,  whieh  to* 
tally  frostrated  the  design.  This  war  was  neither  important 
nor  of  long  dnrafion  $  for  the  king  of  Spain,  pereeiying  him- 
self nndble  to  withstand  so  formidable  a  eonfederaey,  acee- 
ded  to  the  triple  alliance*  An  affair  of  mneh  greater  national 
import  was  soon  after  deeided :  this  was  the  dependence  of 
the  Irish  parliament  on  that  of  Great  Britain.  A  bill,  for 
depriving  the  parliament  of  Ireland  of  the  right  of  final  ja« 
risdietion,  was  prepared  and  passed  through  both  houses, 
though  not  without  considerable  opposition,  and  the  measure, 
as  might  be  expected,  exeited  great  discontent  in  the  sbter 
kingdom. 

From  the  affairs  of  politics  and  war  onr  atten- 

A  D  1721. 

tion  is  now  called  to  the  speculations  of  ayarico 
and  the  ehicanery  of  commerce.  In  the  preceding  reign  John 
Law,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  had  erected  in  France  a  com* 
mereial  association,  under  the  name  of  the  Bfississippi  com- 
pany, which  had  promised  the  deluded  people  immense  wealth, 
but  which,  instead  of  realifising  their  flattering  hopes,  had  in- 
volved thousands  of  families  in  ruin  and  distress;  England^ 
however,  did  not  take  warning  by  the  example  of  France : 
the  dsBmon  of  infatuated  avarice  passed  over  the  channel  | 
and  London  exhibited  a  scene  of  extravagant  speculation, 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  a  few  months  before  had  pro- 
duced so  fatal  effects  at  Paris. 

In  order  to  explain  concisely  this  matter,  it  is  requisite  to 
observe,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  funding  system  at 
the  revolution,  government  had  borrowed  large  sums  of  the 
dilTerent  trading  companies ;  and  the  eontinental  wars  of  the 
late  reign  had  increased  the  national  debt  to  what  was  then 
regarded  as  an  enormous  amount,  and  the  interest,  which  was 
then  six  per  cent,  absorbed  a  considerable  part  of  the  public 
revenue.  In  this  situation  of  things,  the  South  Sea  cnmpany 
sffcred  a  proposal  to  government  for  diminishing  the  burden 
VOL.  II.  o  o 
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•f  the  national  debt  by  lowering  its  interest.    The  sehe 
was  founded  on  granting  a  permiMion  to  that  eompany  !• 
pnrehase  all  the  debts  of  the  nation,  on  sneh*  terms  as  they 
could  make  with  the  other  proprietors.    For  the  interest  «f 
the  sums  thus  redeemed,  the  South  Sea  company  agreed  t» 
receive  five  per  cent  for  the  space  of  six  years,  after  which 
it  was  to  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent  and  to  be  redeemed  by 
parliament     Government  could   scarcely  refiise  an  oilier 
which  appeared  so  advantageous  to  the  public     Ab  act 
of  parliament  was  passed,  empowering  the  South  Sea  com- 
pany to  open  a  subscription  for  raising  the  money  that  was 
necessary  to'  buy  up  those  debts  of  the  government.    This 
was  the  juncture  at  which  the  grand  bnbUe  was  fktjeeted, 
exhibiting  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Mississippi  company 
at  Paris.    Those  who  were  willing  to  become  proprietors  of 
South  Sea  company -s  stock,  were  flattered  with  the  ehimeri- 
^1  prospect  of  deriving  immense  profit  flrom  having  their 
inoney  employed  in  a  lucrative  trade  to  the  sontheni  parts  of 
America;  and  it  was  even  reported  that  they  were  to  have 
some  rich  settlements  granted  them  by  the  king  of  Spain. 
The  directors  also  engaged  to  make  large  dividends ;  and  the 
people  were  persuaded  that  every  share  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
original  stock,  would  yield  fifty  per  cent  per  annum.    Pro* 
posals  were  printed  and  circulated  shewing  the  advantagec 
of  the  project,  and  inviting  men  of  monied  proper^  to  join 
in  so  lucrative  a  speculation.    Avarice  immediately  eaughf 
the  bait.    The  books  were  no  sooner  opened  for  the  sub* 
scription,  than  crowds  came  into  the  scheme :  the  ddnsion 
rapidly  spread ;  and  shares,  in  a  few  days,  sold  for  double- 
the  price  of  their  original  purchase.    The  whole  nation 
seemed  to  be  infected  with  a  spirit  ef  avaricious  enterprise ; 
and  so  great  was  the  public  infatuation  that,  in  a  short  time, 
original  shares  of  a  hundred  pounds,  of  South  Sea  stock,  sold 
for  eight  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and,  at  the  opening  of 
the  books  after  Midsummer,  the  price  rose  to  a  thousand  per 
cent  including  the  Midsummer  dividend.    But  at  length  the 
people  awaked  from  their  delirium :  the  value  of  South  Sea 
stock  fell  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen,  and^  in  the  month  of 
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fleptembery  was  at  low  ai  a  hundred  and  thy  per  eeat.  By 
ibis  ooexpeeted  revolution  an  incredible  number  of  families 
were  inToIred  in  ruin.  The  lung  and  the  parliament  eon- 
•nrred  in  their  endeaTonrs  to  repair  the  mischief,  and  restore 
the  credit  of  the  nation*  Many  of  the  directors,  whose  arts 
had  excited  these  vain  expectations,  had  acquired  vast  for- 
tonesy  but  the  parliaoMut  stripped  them  of  their  ill*gottett 
wealth,  and  expelled  such  as  had  seats  in  the  house,  while  or* 
dera  were  given  to  remove  them  from  the  offices  which  thej 
held  under  the  crown.  The  principal  delinquents  being  pun* 
ished  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  property,  every  possible  ex- 
pedient was  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  an 
equitable  division  of  the  stock  of  the  company ;  but  the  frensy 
had  been  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  repair  the 
evils  which  it  had  caused  to  individuals.  This  popular  de- 
lirium had  also  affected  the  stocks  of  the  other  great  trading 
eompuiies,  and  raised  them  far  above  their  just  value.  Bank 
stock  was  advanced  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  East  India 
stock  to  four  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds  per  cent.  It  is  a 
eurious  fact,  and  must  appear  astonishing  to  posterity,  thafr 
while  this  spirit  of  extravagant  speculation  was  at  its  height, 
the  aggregate  prices  of  the  several  stocks  had  risen  to  about 
five  hundred  millions  sterling,  which,  according  to  some  com- 
putations, was  five  times  the  amount  of  the  circulating  cash 
of  all  Burope,  and  that  a  sum  above  double  (he  value  of  the 
fee  simple,  of  all  the  landed  property  in  the  kingdom,  had  aa 
imaginary  existence  in  this  chimerical  traffic* 

But  these  romantic  speculations  in  the  stocks  of  the  great 
trading  companies  were  not  the  only  instances  of  the  public 
infiituatiott.  During  this  period  of  avaricious  imposture  and 
wild  adventure,  numerous  projects  of  the  most  absurd  nature 
were  daily  set  on  foot,  and  every  proposal  met  with  en- 
couragement. Iiiipudent  imposters  opened  subscriptions  for 
projects  relating  to  trade  and  manufactures,  and  supposed 
new  inventions.  After  advertising  them  in  the  newspapero 
of  the  preceding  day,  they  readily  found  subscribers  for  a 
million  or  two  of  imaginary  stock.    Not  a  day  passed  with* 

*  Vide  Anderson^s  Hist.  Comro.  3«pt98fe 
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•at  freth  projeets  aonoaneed  in  the  newspapers  by  panpnoa 
adTertisements.  On  some  one  shillinfl;,  on  otbers  half-a- 
•rown,  and  on  a  few  &re  or  even  ten  shillings  per  eent.  were 
paid  down  by  the  sitbseribers,  to  whom  were  delivered  prin- 
ted reeeiptsy  without  any  signatore^  or  signed  by  persons  aii<- 
known.  Several  of  these  projeetors,  after  opening  their 
books  in  the  morning,  and  jeceiving  the  deposit  money  of  the 
anbscription  of  one  or  two  millions,  disappeared  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  were  never  more  heard  of.  But  what  appears  the 
most  extraordinary  is,  that  a  great  nnmber  of  tho  snbseriben 
themselves  were  far  from  regarding  these  projeets  as  anj 
thing  more  than  mere  babbles :  it  sufficed  for  their  purpose 
that  their  receipts  would  be  sold  at  a  premium,  and  they  soon 
passed  them  off  in  the  crowded  alley.  The  first  purehasers 
soon  found  second  purchasers,  who  again  met  with  others  ; 
and  while  the  delusion  lasted,  the  prices  were  continually 
advancing.  Persons  of  quality,  of  both  sexes,  as  well '  ao 
the  commercial  classes  and  the  common  people,  were  deeply 
engaged  in  this  singular  species  of  traffic :  the  ladies  met 
their  brokers  at  the  milliners  and  haberdashers*  shops;  and 
the  gentlen^en  resorted,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  tavemo 
and  coffee-houses  near  the  Exchange,  which  were  continually 
crowded,  and  displayed  scenes  of  incredible  extravagance* 
80  wild  a  scene  of  public  infatuation  and  general  imposture^ 
at  length  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature ;  and  stat- 
utes  were  enacted,  prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
opening  of  these  joggling  subscriptions,  and  the  exercise  of 
any  agency  or  brokerage  on  their  account.  This  legislative 
interference  was  the  magical  wand  which  dispelled  the  illu- 
sion. In  all  these  bubbles,  so  long  as  their  receipts  increas- 
edin  value,  every  one  that  purchased  and  sold  again  was  a 
gainer;  but,  as  soon  as  the  eyes  of  the  public  were  opened^ 
the  joggling  projects  by  which  they  had  been  dazzled  began 
to  lose  credit,  and  the  phantom  of  imaginary  wealth  vanish- 
ed  into  its  original  non-entity.* 
The  discontents  eansed  by  these  singular  commotions  in 

•  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  Misslssipi  and  South  Sea  projects,  see 
Anderson's  Hist  Com.  3.  p.  90.  &c.  from  which  this  sketch  is  abridged. 
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Ukt  ir«rU  of  eMimtreial  speealation,  reTiTed  the  hopes  of 
the  disaffeeted  p^rtj-  Bat  their  desigSB  were  diseoTered  by 
ihe  duke  of  Orfeans,  regent  of  Fraoeey  who  iofiirmed  the 
king  of  England  of  a  new  eonspiraey  formed  against  him  bj 
flOTeral  persons  of  distinction.  The  dnke  of  Norfolk^  the 
eelebrated  Franeis  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Roehester,  lord 
Orrery,  and  some  others,  were  arrested  on  sospieion.  Bnt 
the  whole  weight  of  the  storm  fell  npon  the  bishop,  no  eirenm- 
atanee  appearing  against  the  others  snffieient  for  their  eonyie- 
lion.  .Atterbnry  pleaded  his  own  eavse  with  great  ingenuity 
and  eloquence.  As  the  ehief  iDdieations  of  his  guilt  eonsis- 
ted  of  intercepted  letters .  written  in  cypher,  many  of  the 
lords  strongly  reprobated  any  reliance  on  such  defective  eri* 
dence.  A  bill  for  his  banishment,  however,  passed  through 
both  houses ;  and  the  bishop  set  oat  for  the  continent.  On 
his  landing  at  Calais,  he  met  with  the  Ikmous  lord  Boling- 
broke,  who  having  obtained  his  pardon,  was  just  arrived  at 
that  place  on  his  return  to  England.  The  bishop  continued 
in  exile  daring  the  rest  of  his  life.  From  the  irregularity  of 
the  proceedings  against  this  celebrated  prelate,  some  have 
been  indueed  to  question  the  justice  of  his  sentence ;  but  there 
ia  little  reason  to  doubt  of  bis  gnilt. 

The  remainder  of  this  reign  affords  few  materials  for  his- 
tory, being  mostly  employed  in  negociations.  So  fluctuating 
were  at  this  time  the  politics  of  Europe,  that  an  alliance  was 
formed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  which 
had  long  been  inveterate  enemies.  To  counterbalance  this 
onion,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  kings  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Prussia.  An  English 
'  squadron,  under  admiral  Hosier,  was  sent  to  inter- 
oept  the  Spanish  galleons  on  their  return  from  America. 
This  expedition  proved  as  nnfortunate  as  possible :  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  being  stationed  off  Porto  Bello,  (be  admiral  and  moot 
of  his  men  perished  through  die  insalubrity  of  the  climate  ; 
and  the  ships  were  so  damaged  by  the  worms  which  infest  those 
seas,  as  to  be  rendered  unfit  for  future  service.  The  Span* 
iards,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  ten  thousand  men  in  an  ineffect- 
ual siege  of  Oibraltcr.    These  were  the  principal  evcnU  of 
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GxoRGK  II.  aseended  the  throne  of  his  father  in  a  season  of 
peace  and  publie  prosperity,  of  whieh  the  wisdom  of  his  goT- 
emment  greatly  prolonged  the  eontinuanee.  External  peaeey 
kowoTer,  left  the  nation  more  at  leisure  for  domestic  dissen- 
■ion.  At  the  commencement  of  the  last  reign,  the  appelia^ 
tions  of  whig  and  tory  sunk  into  those'of  HanoTorian  and 
Jacobite;  but  now  these  designations  began  to  disappear  in 
their  turn,  and  give  place  to  the  new  distinction  of  the  eourt 
and  the  country  party,  the  former  favoured  all  the  scbemesy 
smd  applauded  all  the  measures  of  the  ministry,  the  maxim 
of  the  latter  was  to  oppose  and  condemn  the  whole  eonduet 
of  government,  how  conducive  soever  it  might  be  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation. 

The  minister  who  makes  the  most  disduguished  figure  uk 
the  history  of  this  reign  is  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who,  firom 
low  beginnings,  had  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  the  treasury. 
His  administration  was  almost  a  continual  contest  with  a  for* 
midable  opposition.  No  minister,  however,  better  understood 
the  arts  of  political  intrigue.  During  a  series  of  years,  ho 
secured  a  constant  majority  in  the  parliament ;  and,  by  his 
negociations,  he  preserved  for  a  long  space  of  time  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  British  empire  and  of  Europe. 

This  interval  of  profound  peace  affords  few  materiab  for 
history.  Such  intervals,  however,  are  the  periods  of  happi- 
ness to  nations ;  for  history  is  often  no  more  than  a  register  of 
crimes  and  calamities.  While  the  kingdom  was  free  from 
both  foreign  and  civil  war,  the  disputations  in  the  parliament 
between  the  couit  and  the  country  parties,  though  earried  on 
with  the  greatest  acrimony,  did  not  affect  the  happiness  of 
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the  people^  and  are  aninteresting  to  posterity.  The  measure 
that  first  shook  the  power  of  the  minister  was  the  excise  bill 
on  tobaeeo,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  all  the  tobacco 
imported  should  be  laid  np  in  warehouses  appointed  by  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  until  it  should  be  sold  by  the  proprie« 
tors,  after  paying  a  duty  of  four  pence  per  pound.  This  bill 
exeited  a  violent  ferment  in  the  city,  as  well  as  in  the  House 
of  Conraions,  where  it  was  debated  with  great  strength  of 
reasoning.  But  arguments  were  not  what  the  ministry  dread- 
ed. The  house  was  beset  by  an  enraged  multitude,  and  Sir 
Robert  perceived  that  his  hte  was  in  danger.  The  ministers 
carried  the  proposal  in  the  house  |  hot  terrified  at  the  popu- 
lar  tofflttlt,  they  abandoned  the  project.  The  miscarriage  of 
the  bill  was  eelebrated  with  pnblie  rejoicings  in  London  and 
Westminster ;  and  the  minister  was  burned  in  effigy  by  the 
populace. 

In  their  next  attempt,  however,  the  eovntry  party  vras  not 
eqnally  successful.  Encouraged  by  the  recent  declaration  of 
tlie  people  in  their  favont,  they  proceeded  to  a  motion  fbr  re- 
pealing the  septennial  act  passed  in  the  last  reign,  and 
making  the  parliaments  triennial,  as  it  had  been  settled  at 
the  revolution.  But,  after  violent  debates,  the  motion  was 
suppressed  by  a  considerable  majority.  The  members  of  the 
opposition,  complaining  that  debate  was  useless,  and  that 
nothing  could  stem  the  tide  of  corruption,  retired  to  their 
country  seats,  and  thus  left  Walpole  in  possession  of  an  un- 
disputed majority  in  parliament.  But  a  misunderstanding 
which  arose  between  the  king  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  and 
was  widened  by  the  intrigues  of  the  courtiers,  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  fall  of  the  minister.  The  prince,  who 
was  the  darling  of  the  nation,  had  always  professed  his  dis- 
like both  of  the  ministry  and  their  measures.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  therefore,  resolved  to  give  him  every  possible  mor- 
tification. A  motion  being  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  increasing  the  salary  of  the  prince  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum,  was  violently  opposed  by  Sir 
Robert,  and  met  with  the  fate  of  other  anti-ministerial  mea- 
sni^s,  being  rejected  by  a  great  majority.  The  minister  af- 
terwards introduced  a  bill  for  snbjeeting  all  dramatic  writings 
VOL.  II.  P  p 
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to  At  inspeeCion  of  the  lord  ^hamberiaiB,  and  pAiUtiitiag 
their  appearanee  on  the  stage  without  hit  lieoMie.  In  this 
he  was  also  Boeeessftil :  the  hill  was  carried  in  the  honse ; 
hat  it  excited  great  discontent  in  the  nation.  The  popular 
indignation  was  ako  increased  by  the  depredations  of  thn 
Spaniards,  who  disputed  the  right  of  the  English  to  out  log* 
wood  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  This  right,  which  had  long 
heen  a  subject  of  contest,  had  never  boon  cicariy  settled  in 
any  of  the  treaties  between  England  and  Spain;  and  the 
Spanish  Guarda  Castas  took  every  opportunity  of  plundering 
the  English  merchants  who  were  engaged  in  that  tmdo*  His 
oxtremely  diftcult  to  ascertain  all  the  ciieumstaaces  of  thesa 
depredations  couisiitted  at  so  great  a  distance*  The  Bngllsk 
merchants,  however,  complained  that  net  only  their  vessels 
wore  con^scated,  but  that  the  crews,  in  case  of  resistance, 
were  condemned  to  slavery  in  the  nines  of  Mexico  and  Pern. 
The  English  court  made  frequent  remonstrances  to  the  court 
*of  Madrid  concerning  these  outrages,  but  received  for  answer 
only  promises  of  inquiry  without  any  redress.*  The  letters 
and  memorials  of  the  British  merchants  being  laid  hsfora 
parliament,  the  houses  at  length  resolved  to  present  an  ad-* 
dbvss  to  entreat  his  Majesty  to  obtain  effectual  relief,  and  to 
convince  the  court  of  Hpain  that  England  would  no  longer 
submit  to  these  insults.  But  the  minister  being  wholly  averse 
to  war,  negociations  were  again  commenced,  and  a  treaty 
concluded.  Spain  promised  a  sum  of  money  which  was 
never  paid ;  but  the  original  dispute  was  still  left  unscttied^t 
Soon  after  this  transaction,  the  minister  having  demanded 
a  supply,  it  was  moved  in  parliament  to  know  whether  Spain 
had  paid  the  sum  stipulated,  as  the  time  for  its  payment  was 
expired'  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  by  his  Majesty's  order,  in- 
formed the  house  that  it  was  not  paid,  and  that  the  eourt  of 
Madrid  had  assigned  no  reason  for  the  delay.  This  caused 
an  immediate  address  to  his  Majesty  for  a  war  with  Spain  ; 

*  Sir  R.  Walpole  said,  that  these  complaints,  &c-  impeded  the  ne](Dci- 
ationsy  and  represented  the  expensiveness  of  war  and  the  probalNlhy  that 
France  would  join  with  Spain.    Smoilet^  3.  p  33. 

i  Vide  SmolIet*8  conlimiation  of  Hume,  3.  p.  7, 18}  19»  »nd  30. 
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Mi  IIm  ainiiler,  iiidiBg  UMdf  obliged  to  d^ 

\  tygten,  begwi  to  make  exteMire  prepftntioM  for  ibm 

CNNiteit*  WarbctngdeekredinfbraiaipuiislSpftuiy 

^  ^^^'  Admiral  YeraoB,  who  hU  mMerted  in  tlie  Boom  of 


thmtwidl  orfj  «  ships  of  wu*  he  eoold  toke  and 
denoUsh  PMo  Bdlo,  was  soirt  to  nako  tho  ezporiaieaU  Tho 
■unistorsy  who  dceawd  the  enterprise  romantie,  eonsidered  it 
as  a  Ihir  oppottanity  of  removingy  to  a  distanee»  a  trooblesomo 
opponeat,  hnd  eapeoCed  that  its  faihire  wonld  involve  the  ad« 
Biiral  in  disgraee.*  In  this,  however,  they  were  disi^pointed* 
Vernon  sneeeeded  aeeofdiag  to  his  wish.  With  his  sraaH 
Ihree  ho  aliooked  aad  eahried  Porto  Beilo,  demdished  the  for- 
tifieations,  and  retamod  vietorieao  with  an  ineonsideraUe  loss« 
This  sneeess  of  tho  British  ams  indueed  the  eomnons  to 
enter  with  yaoiity  and  vigoarinto  all  the  measures  neoessarj 
fcr  a  vigoroas  proseeatiott  of  tho  war.  A  grand  expedition 
was  planned,  the  oljeot  of  whieh  was  ito  stsike  a  doeisivo 
Uow  against  Spain  to  4he  veiy  eontre  of  her  Ameriean  ent- 
piro«t  ComBMdoffe,aflerwards  admiral  lord  Anson,  was  seal 
'with  ifivooail.of4he  line,  a  frigate,  and  two  store<ohips,  in 
•order  to  pass  thronghthe  Jtraito  of  Magellan,  into  the  south 
aea,  to  aet  against  tho  ^auards  on  the  eoasto  of  Chili  and 
Fern,  and  altiaiatdy  to  eo-opoiato  aeross  the  isthmos  of  Da^ 
rien  wifih  a  more  poworfai  armament,  whieh  was  to  make 
Cafthagena  the  first  olgeet  of  its  attaekf  Anson,  after  sar- 
aMunting  innaamffahle  dilienlties,  entered  the  Paeifie  oeean; 
hnt  some  of  hb  ships  being  wreeked,  and  the  rest  dispersed 
hj  tesqpests,  and  the  searvy  making  terrible  ravages  among 
•Us  men,  he  found  Urimelf  totally  unaMe  Co  proceed  to  ae- 
tion*  He  therefore  steered  to  the  island  of  Jaan  Femandes, 
where  he  was  joiaed  by  the  Tyral  fHgate,aad  remained  soaw 
lime,  in  order  to  repair  his  ships  and  restore  the  health  of  his 
men,  whese  namber  was  greatly  diminished  by  that  dreadfal 

•  Sroolletrs  Continuation  of  Hume.  3.  p.  34. 

f  *•  The  Bcheme  was  well  laid,  but  ruined  by  unneceaofydeUiifi  and  ua^ 
fcreseen  accidenta.**    SmoUet's  contin.  of  Hume,  3-  p-  41. 

i  AnsoQ  wai  tent  out  with  a  fbiee  totally  unfit  fiv  such  an  expedition. 
The  reader  wiU  be  Sitoniibed  to  find  that  a  great  part  of  hia  foroe  con^^ 
#ed  of  intiUdfy  fcc.    See  h9  voyage  ia  general  ooUection  of  Toysgtv. 
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diseiMe.  Adf  aiKiiftg  iM»rtkward  l^vavdt  tke  tHtpie  of  -Gt^i- 
oora,  he  sarprised  and  pkmdered  the  towa  of  Paitia  in  ihm 
nifpht,  and  gained  a  very  riek  bootj.  This  OMiU  squadroii 
at  length  reached  the  bay  of  Panaowy  on  the  soaihern  stde 
of  the  isthnrae  of  Darien ;  bal  the  ill  euaeede  of  the  aUeoi^ 
on  Carthagena  had  already  diflOQiieorted  the  whole  plaft  of 
the  expedition. 

The  armament  seat  agaiaot  that  inportant  eity  and  for* 
tress  consisted  of  twonty^nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  nearly 
the  same  nnmber  of  frigates,  well  fiunished  with  all  k^inds  oi 
warlike  stores,  and  with  about  fifteen  thousand  soaiaoii  and 
twielve  thousand  land  foraes  on  board.  The  fleet  was  eomr 
manded  by  admiral  Yemon  and  the  amy  hy  general  Wentf> 
worth.*  Their  operations,  at  first  wore  suooess&il:  the 
troops  being  land^  on  the  island  of  Term  Bomba,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour  called  Bocea^hioay  made,  them- 
selves masters  of  the  forts,  and  prepared  to  attack  the 
dty.  But  they  soon  found  a  greater  opposition  than  thi^ 
Imd  expoeted.  Tbe  dissensions  which  acooe  between  the 
naical  aad  military  eommanders  also  eontrihuted,  in  no 
omall  degree,  to  retard  and  perplex  the  operations;  and  in 
the  attack  of  fort  Lazaro  the  English  were  repulsed  with  an 
almost  ineredible  loss.  At  the  same  time  the  raii^  season 
commencing,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  produced  a  fh- 
tal  epidemical  ferer  among  the  troops,  and  con^lled  them 
to  retire  as  soon  as  possible  from  this  scene  of  slau|^ter  and 
contagion.  It  has  been  asserted  that  twenty  thousand  of  the 
British  perislied  in  this  iU*fated  enterprise.  The  nnashechas 
perhaps,  been  exaggerated  through  hatred  to  the  ministry, 
hot  it  is  certain  that  the  loss  was  extraordinary.  Such  was 
the  termination  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Garthagena^  the 
ihilure  of  which  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  two  prinok- 
pal  cauees,  the  delay  of  the  ministry  in  not  sending  out  the 
armament  till  the  season  was  too  far  advanced,  and  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  commanders,  whieh  prevented  them  from  act- 
ing with  concert  and  promptitude.f 

*  Lot€  Cathcftrt  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  land  fisroes; 
but  by  hia  death  on  the  pasaage  it  devolved  on  general  Wentwofth. 

t  For  a  detttled  scoount  of  this  expeditioni  ?ide  SmoUct's  Coat  Hume« 
3.  p.  cb.  7th. 
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the  whttle  kinglumf  and  the  greeteet  |iart  of  the  blame  fe|| 
OB  the  miaieter*  The  aetivlty  of  the  Bpaaiardsy  in  diotreos- 
iiig  the  E^bh  trade,  fpieatly  eontrihnt«d  to  inereaoe  the  mar* 
mors  of  the  people.  la  the  spaee  of  lege  than  two  jreaiOy 
their  privateers  had  ei^tared  more  than  foor  hundred  yes- 
oels  belonging  to  the  ^ukgeets  of  Great  Britain,  whose  numer- 
ous fleets,  equipped  at  a  vast  eipensoy  seemed  to  n^ke  no 
efforts  for  the  protection  of  her  eommeree.*  All  the  adher- 
ents of  the  ^inee  of  Wales,  i^ho  now  lived  retired  from 
eoort,  eoneurred  in  the  opposition  to  (he  minister.  The  gen* 
eral  diseontent  whieh  pervaded  the  kingdom,  had  a  manifeet 
infloenee  in  the  eleetion  of  members  for  a  new  parliament; 
and  the  eommons  were  no  sooner  met  than  it  was  visible  that 
the  eoontry  party  had  gaiaed  the  aseeadeney.  The  minister 
had  no  otfej^r  means  of  maintaining  his  power  than  by  de- 
taching the  prince  of  Wales  from  the  opposition,  which  he 
attempted  by  the  flattering  offisrs  of  procoring  him  an  in- 
crease of  salary.  But  the  prince  generously  disdained  to  re- 
ceive aay  favoors  or  emoluments  through  such  a  channel.— 
Sir  Robert  nmv  saw  himself  left  with  a  minority  in  the 
honse,  and  being  created  earl  of  Orford,  resigned  all  his  em- 
ploynients.t 

Never  was  joy  more  general  than  that  whieh  the  resigna- 
tion of  Walpole  produced.  But  the  people  were  disappoint- 
ed in  the  expectation  which  they  had  formed  from  that  event. 
The  war  with  Spain  was  still  attended  with  very  indiflfer- 
ent  success ;  and  the  disasters  which  too  often  attended  the 
British  arms,  especially  in  the  West  Indies,  were  a(Hp*ayated 
by  a  number  of  political  writers.  The  popular  clamour, 
with  the  want  of  success  in  a  naval  war,  induced  the  minis- 
try to  divert  the  public  attention  to  a  different  scene,  and  the 
circumstances  of  Europe  favoured  their  views.  In  the  year 
1740,  the  enqperor  Charles  VL  departed  this  life,  having  pre- 
▼iously  settled  the  succession  of  his  hereditary  dominions  on 
Us  daughter  Maria  Theresa.    This  act  of  settlement,  called 

•SmollettS.  ch.  r.p- 71. 

t  Stnollct,  3.  ch.  7.  p.  71, 72, 75»  77- 
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the  pragnaite  c«m(mii»  had  inaa  gaaiwtetd  bj  aD  tl»  pow^ 
%ra  of  Earopc.  Bat  U^^aiiet  wmj  be  regaried  as  politieal 
playthiagt:  tl^y  amaie  fer  awMley  awl  afterwards  are 
thrown  atMe  iad  neglceted.  Thedanghter  of  Charteo  YL 
deteeaded  from  a  bag  and  iliaBtiioai  line  of  emperors,  had 
•eareely  elosed  her  fitter's  ejes,  befere  she  saw  herself  in 
flanger  of  being  stripped  of  all  her  dominions,  whieh  were  at 
onee  attacked  by  Fmssia,  Pranee,  BavaHa,  and  Saxony.  Da- 
ring the  spaee  of  a  year,  she  straggled  wMi  the  storm,  with- 
out any  hopes  of  sneeonr,  till  the  dangers  whieh  menaced 
the  deetorate  of  HanoTor,  as  well  as  the  politieal  balanee  of 
Bnrope,  raised  her  up  a  powerfol  ally  in  Great  Britain.  Sar- 
dinia and  fiollaad  ooon  sJter  eame  to  her  assistance,  and  Rns- 
tia,  at  length,  espoused  her  eanse.  A  British  army  being 
•ent  to  the  continent,  was  joined  by  sixteen  thousand  Hano- 
▼eriaas ;  and  the  war  wtlh  Spain  was  now  regarded  only  as 
m  seeondaiy  objeot  From  this  penind  the  young  queen  of 
Hungary  began  to  triumph  over  her  enemies.  The  troops 
sent  from  England  to  her  asristanee  were  eommanded  by  the 
aarl  of  Stair,  aa  able  and  experienced  general  who  had 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  prince  Eugene,  and  bis  milita- 
ry talents  were  no  disgrace  to  so  celebrated  a  master.  Hig 
first  object  was  to  e8^  a  Junction  with  the  Austrian  army^ 
under  pnnee  Charles  of  Lorrain.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
execufion  of  this  design,  manhal  Noailles,  with  an  army  of 
liixty  thousand  French,  posted  himself  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Mayne,  and,  at  the  same  time,  found  means  to  ent  off 
.tfveryeommunicationhy  which  the  British  army  could  be 
^supplied  with  provisions.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  king 
of  England  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  sefting  the  army  in  dan* 
jer  of  starving,  resolved  to  attempt  a  junction  with  twelve 
thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  who  had  reached  Ha- 
nan.  But  he  had  marched  only  nine  miles  before  lie  found 
himself  completely  surrounded  by  the  French,  who  injudici- 
ously attacked  him  in  a  position  where  they  might  have  starv« 
June  26,  «^  *»>«  *™y>  ^7  cutting  off  all  his  supplies.  In  this 
A.  D.  1743.  action,  George  II.  displayed  great  personal  eoar^^ 
vage,  jtad  exposed  himself  to  a  heavy  fire  both  of  cannon  an^ 
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Hii  Amy,  eonriiting  of  forty  Ckowfttd  nem, 
wan  greatly  inferior  in  numlMr  to  that  of  the  enemy  $  bnl 
his  preoenee  and  oxani|rfe  antmalod  the  troops,  and  eoBtriho- 
ted  to  doMde  the  Ihte  of  the  day.  l^e  Frenoh  were  repnl- 
•ed  with  the  low  of  near  fite  thonoand  men;  hot  idtkoogh 
the  Eoglioh  had  the  hononr  of  the  day,  their  riotory  wai  not 
produetive  of  any  inpottant  oonseqneneeo. 

Englaiid  and  Franoe  had  hitherto  aoted  only  as  anxiiia* 
lies  in  a  foreiga  qnarrel ;  hot  thoy  wore  nowahont  to  hoeoao 
prinoipals  both  in  the  eontinental  and  maritinio  war.  From 
the  Tioknee  of  the  parKamontaiy  daipntes,  whioh  had 
•ontinned  so  many  years,  the  oonrt  of  VcffwiMcs  imagiaed 
that  England  was  ripo  Ibr  another  rev«latioa  $  and  thai,  if 
the  Pretender  shooM  make  his  i^pearaaeo,  the  whole  king^ 
dom  would  rise  in  hb  &voar«  An  ioTasion  of  Bnf^aad  was 
therefore  projeoted  i  and  j^eparations  ^ere  made  Ibr  em» 
barking  fifteen  thonsand  men  at  Dunkirk  and  other  parts  m 
the  ehannoL  The  eelebratod  oonnt  do  Saxe  was  anMkinted 
to  theeomsMidofthisarmy;  and  theDoodeHom|Mrbaillo^ 
with  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  was  to  ooTor  its  landing  in 
Englaad.t  Bnt  the  projoot  was  dtooono^ed  1^  the  lypear* 
a9oe  of  an  English  fleet  of  soperior  foroe.  The  Frsneh  fleet 
being  obliged  to  retire  to  their  ports,  and  their  tran^orts  be* 
ing  also  damaged  by  a  storm,  all  the  hopes  whioh  they  had 
eoneeived  from  this  projoet,  were  Ihistratod.  The  oonrt  of 
Versailles  issued  a  declaration  of  war  agMnit  England ;  and 
the  operations  were  oorriod  on  by  land  and  by  sea  with  a  rar 
riety  of  snceess.  The  eombined  fleets  of  Franoe  and  Spaint 
though  inferior  in  foree,  engaged  the  British  armament  andor 
admirab  Mathews  and  Lestoek )  hnt  after  a  long  and  ob-. 
stinate  contest,  neither  side  eonld  boast  of  any  advantage! 
and  so  indeeisive  an  aetion  was  regarded  in  England,  as  little 
better  than  a  ddbat 

Bat  while  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain,  met  with  so  little 
snecess,  and  her  formidable  armoments  brought  her  neither 

•  Smollet,  3.  p.  107,  &c.  The  duke  of  Cumberlaud  displayed  extra. 
or£nai7  courage,  and  was  shot  throug^b  the  calf  of  his  leg. 

t  Count  de  Saxe  was  natumal  son  to  Augustus,  king  of  Polrndy  by  the 
ocMntess  of  Koniogitnark. 
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t  Mr  1J^9  tMle  fi»rtiiMiAe«TeiitB  6ofitribiited  to  raiM 
tin  droopwfif  tpiritB  of  the  iiatmn.  Wfien  eommodore  An* 
MB,  wImir  we  kft  i»  tiie  bay  of  FlaiiMha,  was  faformed  of  tiM 
Mtmrt  of  the  eapeditioii.i^a»8t  Carthi^aa,  ho  ferai«d  tM 
pn^ootof  oapdiriBf^  om  of  the  rleh  ▼eosels^  whMi  aimvally 
iaakd  hctwoM  Aeapoloa  and  M aiiHIa,  as  tiM  oal j  meant  left 
of  annoying  the  8panianb|  and  aoqniring  s'^T  ^''^  wealth.* 
■io  fidwlo  fbree,  whieh  now  eoinisted  of  only  two  ihlps,  the 
Mit  kmring  rotnniod  to  England,  or  heen  wreeked  by  fh^ 
tanimtg,  WM  toon  redoeed  to  one,  Ae  other  proring  leokf, 
•ad  the  number  of  his  men  being  greatlj  diminished  by  th^ 
SM«gBS  of  the  sennry,  whieh  had  renewed  its  dreadfhl  viri^ 
totiM.  The  ttnoorrioeable  vessel  being  set  on  fire  in  the 
■■dot  of  the  oooan,  he  ponued  his  eonrso  towatds  the  west 
In  the  Centttrian,  of  siaty  guns,  and  at  lengdi  reaehed  the  isK 
nad  of  Tinian.  His  orew  were  now  redneed  to  a  most  de^ 
flovsiiloeHiditios;  bnttho  rsffeshmonts  wUeh  thht  uhurf 
iflbidod,  preserved  tkem  ftom  totd  destmetion.  In  this  salv- 
hrions  spot  he  romniMd  long  enough  to  repair  his  shfp,  and 
to  re-ostnUish  the  health  of  his  «rew ;  alter  whieh  he  pnr- 
oeodedto  Ghiaa.  At  Canton  he  refitted  his  skip ;  and  har* 
Ing  tahmi  Doteh  and  Indian  seamen  on  hoard  to  fill  ifp  die 
imoaMios  oooasioned  by  the  ravages  of  disease,  he  fetomed 
-  jone  9.  ^^<^^«  Ameriea.  At  length  he  diseoTered,  and 
A.  IX 1744.  after  a  short  bnt  bride  notion,  captured  the  galleon 
wMeh  he  had  so  I4ng  and  so  aniiovsly  expected.  He  (hen 
returned  with  his  priee  to  Canton,  and  from  thenee  proeee d« 
ed  on  hts  Toyage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  England, 
where  he  safiely  arrired  with  vast  riehes,  his  different  eap- 
tnres  amoanting  to  considerably  more  than  half  a  minion  of 
money.  In  this  voyage,  whieh  had  lasted  almost  three  yearn, 
commodore  Anson  had  circumnavigated  the  globe ;  and  on 
his  return,  he  received  that  honour  to  whieh  prudence  and 
perseverame  are  justly  entitled.  He  was  afterwards  raised 
by  the  king  to  the  peerage,  and  made  first  lord  of  the  adn^i- 
rait;^. 

*  Acapulca  is  on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico :  Manilla  is  situated  in 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  one  of  the  Philippines.  Tlic  diatanre  is 
about  7870  geographical  miles. 
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The  Mkwing  year  was  marked  irith  iaipartu^ 
^^^*  eveiUt ;  asd  the  bellig«reiit  powers  experieiwed  a 
Tariety  of  Ibrtaae.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  French  had 
braaght  into  the  Seid  an  anny  of  above  a  hvndred  thoosaitd 
men,  commanded  by  maresehal  eoont  de  8axe.  With  thio 
Ibree  they  eommeneed  the  siege  of  Tonmay  ;  and  the  ardent 
deaire  of  the  allies  to  prevent  the  loss  of  that  eity,  oeeMion^ 
ed  the  memorable  battle  of  Fontenoy.  Their  army  consist* 
iag  of  English,  Hanoverians,  Anstrians,  and  Doteh,  amonnt^ 
ed  to  about  seventy  thonsand,  and  was  commanded  by  tho 
dake  of  Camberland.  The  French  were  posted  on  an  emi- 
nenee,  with  a  wood  on  their  left,  the  village  of  8t  Antoine 
on  their  right,  and  that  of  Fontenoy  in  their  front.  This 
April  30,  •tr*i>8  position  did  not  deter  the  dnke  of  Cumber- 
A.D.i74S.lnnd  Ihim  commencing  the  attack.  The  king  of 
France  and  the  Dauphin  were  present  at  the  battle :  mare- 
sehal Saxe,  who  was  fdek,  visited  all  the  posts  in  a  litter, 
and  soon  perceived  that  the  day  was  his  own.  For  some 
time,  however,  the  British  infantry  pressing  forward,  born 
down  all  opposition  $  but  the  eolofran  advancing  withont  com- 
mand too  far  within  the  enemy's  lines,  i^as  inclosed  on  each 
side,  and  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery.  About  threo 
in  the  afternoon,  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  French.  This  was  one  of  the  bhiodiest  battles  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  hllies  left  about  twelve  thousand 
dead  on  the  field  ;  and  the  French  lost  neatly  an  equal  num. 
ben*  Their  victory,  which  was  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Tonmay,  gave  them  a  decided  superiority  in  the  Nether- 
lands,  not  only  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
but  during  the  eontinoance  of  the  war.  The  naval  efforts  of 
Great  Britain,  however,  began  to  be  crowned  with  success : 
the  admirals  Rowley  and  Warren  retrieved  (he  honour  of  the 
national  flag  and  made  several  rich  captures;  and  (general 
Pepperei  made  himself  master  of  Louisburg,  in  the  isle  of 
Cape  Breton,  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  British  com- 
merce.t    At  the  same  time,  a  change  in  the  ministry  had  re- 

•  Smollett  3.  p.  149»  150. 

j-  F«r  a  detsitod  ■ocouiit  of  this  transaction,  see  SmoUet,  3.  p.  152,  lce« 
TOL.  II.  Qq 
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itorad  idieMd.iiiii<m  u  thr  UagdMB.  The 
•f  afiurt  hews  ee«Bitlad  fe  the  eerie  ef  HewJagtow  end 
Chetterield,  who  poMtMed  greet  popelerity,  the  neeeereeeff 
Ae  erewo  irere  ae  lenger  ii^edeil  by  en  efpetitioain  perUar* 
Bwat,  aer  eheeked  by  the  eleaieari  ef  the  peeple. 
-  le  tUf  leefea  ef  aaiTeieal  eatiilketioBy  a  sMaieat  ee  aa^ 
eaepieieat  to  hie  detigat,  Charlee  Edward,  tea  ef  the  Fre^ 
ttttder,  resolTed  to:  make  aa'  ^rt  for  gaiaiag  the  Britiifr 
erewB.  This  joeag  adTeatarer  was  aaibitieas  aad  ealerpcisv 
lag,  bat  totally  iacxperieaeed  s  he  had  beea  mieied  to  helievia 
that  the  aatiea  was  ripe  Ibr  a  reroIi$  aad  hie  eepiriag  Tiawa- 
were  eaeoaraged  by  the  eoort  of  Fraaee,  whieh  hoped  to  dar 
live  sooie  advaotage  tnm  hie  atteupt  Aeeoaipaaied  by  the 
aiarquis  of  Tallibardiae,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridaa^  aad  a  few 

Jtt1y7,  other  desperate  adreaCaren,  he  leaded  Bear  Leeb* 
▲.  D.  1745.  aber,  io  Beotlaad.  For  the  eeaqaeet  ef  the  whala 
British  empire,  he  bronght  with  him  oaly  eevea  oiBeers,  and 
arms  Ibr  two  thousaad  aiea !  la  a  little  tiaie^  however,  he  waa 
Joia^d  by  some  Highlaad  ehieft  with  their  elaas.  It  ie  leqatT 
site  here  to  obsenre,  that  the  feadal  system,  whieh  had  loag 
beea  abolished  io  Bi^laod,  still  sabsisted  ia  Seotlaad,  aad 
the  vassals  were  obliged  to  jbia  the  staadard  ef  their  lord. 
Id  the  Highlaads  espeeiaUy,  the  people  beiag  divided  iala 
tribes  or  eleos,  of  whieh  the  iodividBal  membenr  were  aaited 
by  eoasengaiaity,  the  ehirfs  possessed  a  kiad  ef  patriarehal 
as  well  as  feadal  aathority.  This  state  of  ddags  greatly  lb- 
eiliuted  the  raisieg  of  an  army,  as  the  people,  bath  from 
doty  and  inclination,  were  reedy  to  fellow  their  leadeffs^-- 
From  the  operation  of  these  etrenmstaiiees,  Charles  Edward 
soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  haadred  mea|  and 
bis  manifestos,  inviting  ethers  to  join  him,  were  dbpened 
through  the  Highlands.  The  yonng  adventurer  then  marehed 
to  Perth,  where  he'  proclaimed  his  father  king  of  Great 
Britain.  From  thenee  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  aad  en- 
tered the  city  without  opposition  $  but  the  castle  resisted  the 
attempts  of  his  uadiseiplined  troops.  Here  he  repeated  the 
eeremony  of  proclaiming  his  father,  and  promised  the  people 
a  redress  of  alt  grievances. 

On  the  first  news  of  this  invasion,  the  ministiy  had  seat 
flir  John  Cope,  with  a  eonmdcrable  force,  to  oppose  the  pro- 
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•f 'Chtf  tcMi  •  BitI  at  PrmtM  9mh  ftWvt  InrdM 
0e|}t.si,  ■'^''^  ^"*  SdUiboi^  li»  «M  AtiMked  bjr  tkt 
A.  IX1H&  yoaag  PMloider,  aad,  io  a  ftw  mnatof,  Mallj 
iafcaltd  with  tte  iMof  five  Uiidnil  ncn.  Thit  TMtoif 
gave  tke  rehtb  §Kai  influweey  aiid  had  Charles  Edward  in* 
jMeJiatety  narehed  inte  Snglaad^  tte  eentefttencee  mighi 
t  been  daageiwu  to  the  ttaie*  JB«t  either  his  ovn  uua^ 
t  er  tha  adviee  ef  hie  eenaeellere,  er  probably  the 
ef  aagfiatiag  hie  foreee,  iadeeed  bisi  lo  eoa* 
ikm»  in  the  eepital  of  Seotlaad.  He  was,  ia- 
daed,  jeiaedby  the  earl  of  Kilmaroeek,  the  leid  BahaeiiB% 
and  the  eldeet  mmi  ef  leid  Lairat,  vatfa  eeireral  nere  Seottiab 
mkiieii  i  bat  hie  deiaj  at  Ji4iabargh|pave  tioie  to  the  wiaietry 
to  takaffoper  neaearee  for  drfeatiag  hia  prvgeete,  Yoluii- 
iaara  were  aneed  ia  diffewnt  parte  of  the  kiagdom  $  and  the 

I  of.  ffaMberiaadj  who  was  idolised  by  the  Briiiflh  armyj,,  ^  /  ftp^^C 
;  ever  ^etmagferee  from  Flaaden. 
At  taaglh  the  Preteader  retolTed  te  try  his  fortune  in  Eog- 
laadt  and  eateiad  the kiagdem  by  thewestera berder.f  Car«- 
lisle  was  iavesledt  and  in  less  than  three  days  surrendered  to 
Maiahing  an  loot  ia  a  Highland  dress,  he  pra- 
te Peatiih^  aad  froas  thenee  to  Manehestef ,  where  h^e 
araejaiMd  by  ahontiwahnndred  English.  Front  Maaehesty 
0^^  4^  he  adfaaeed  to  Derby»  which  was  the  ultimata 
j^  D,  174S.  point  af  his  progress.  At  this  time  London  was 
Wed  with  eottstemation.  The  ministers  were  at  a  loss  in 
what  maaner  to  aet:  they  eapeete4f  every  hour,  an  invasion 
fffva  Fraaee,  and  aainsarreetion  at  home  in  favour  of  the 
Psateader.  A  general  ^siag  of  the  Roman  catholics  wae 
partiealarly  dreaded :  bat  scarcely  any  respectable  persons  ef 
4hat  perenaeion  ia  Bnglaad  joiaed  the  rebel  standard.^  The 
•  Gcnenl  Cope  had  near  3000  m^:  the  Pketender  had  3400.  SmoUet 

fol.  3.  p.  162. 

t  Hie  Pietender  expected  to  be  joined  by  great  numbert  in  England* 
.and  also  that  an  uiTasion  from  France  would  be  made  in  the  flonth.  8mo|. 
let,  5.  p.  168. 

t  Smollet  appears  to  have  made  an  erroneous  eompotition  in  statfaig 
the  Pretender^  fbrce  at  only  5000  men  wben  he  entered  Bngland»  as  he 
•had  8000  at  Derby,  and  had  not  been  joined  by  more  than  two  o»  three 
temdvsdEi^lfiAE* 


tfdhiif  pait^tf  Ae  nifftropotis  was  overwli^Bftd  iiviA< 
dim  $  and,  as  k  it  eomimHi  in  simitar  eases,  ths-im^lse  •f 
tenor  mafaified  the  appearance  ef  danger.  At  tim  eriCicsl 
jmcti»e,  the  king  had  resalved  to  take  the  Md  in  pifsoB  $ 
and  namerons  associations  of  volunteers  werefsmied  for  tlia 
^efenoe  of  the  eovntry.  Happlty,  howerer,  the  retreat  of  tkm 
labeb  soni  dispelled  the  publie  apprehensions.  The  feudal 
aystem,  which  so  greatly  fheilitates  the  raising  of  an  arvy. 
Is  extremely  unfaTonrahle  to  military  discipline  and  snhofidt* 
nation.  The  Pretender  was,  therefore,  no  more  than  Che 
MHninal  leader  of  his  forces.  His  generals,  the  chidsaf  the 
ttighland  elans,  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  regvlar  war;  an4 
thair  indepeodeaey  rendering  them  haughty  and  ohMhiate^ 
4heir  oonneils  were  perplexed,  and  their  progress  impeded  by 
their  private  dissensions  and  disputes  for  pre-eminence,  h 
the  evaiing  of  the  second  day,  after  their  arrival  at  Derhy, 
they  called  a  council  of  war:  the  debates  were  exceedingly 
riolents  and  they  finally  resolved  to  march  hack  into  Scot^ 
laad.  *  The  principal  causes  of  this  resolution  were  snppo'* 
scd  to  be  the  backwardness  of  the  Bnglish  to  join  theh*  stan- 
dard, and  the  great  strength  and  rapid  approaches  of  the 
army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  OumbeHand.f  But  what- 
ever were  their  motives,  they  remained  only  two  nights  at 
Dec.  6.  Berby,  and  on  the  following  morning  eommeneed  a 
A.D.  ir^S.   precipitate  retreat.|     In  this  irruption  the  rebels, 

*  For  various  particulars  eoneeming'  the  ]irooee£fig8  of  the  rebels  at 
Ikrby.  see  Pilkinton's  Viewof  Derbysbiret  vol.  3. 

t  A  circumstance  of  superstition  has  been  related,  aa  contributing  toMo. 
cnce.  their  determination  :  it  is  said  that  when  the  Pretendei'a  standnd 
was  taken  into  his  lodgings,  it  was  broken  at  the  entvance  into  the  door 
—an  accident  which  affected,  in  no  small  degree,  tlie  minds  of  some  of 
their  chiefs,  who  regarded  it  as  ominous  of  tlieir  future  fate.'  Pilkmton's 
View  of  Derbyshire,  vol.  2.  p.  191. 

t  According  to  a  return  made  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  the  number 
of  rebels,  quartered  in  Derby  the  first  nigiit,  was  7008,  and  the  second 
night,  ri48*  exclusive  of  women  and  children.  The  whole  number  of 
eSective  men,  including  the  prince's  guard,  the  guard  of  the  artiBciy, 
which  consisted  of  tliirteen  pieces,  and  the  various  patrolcs  and  i 


fton  plwder,  vad  kwkd  regnlar  •oateilMtkiit.  Tlte  Pi«ta. 
dnr,  on  ki*  atrivdi  in  Seolkiml,  beiag  joiaed  bf  lord  Lewif 
Ctwdwi,  lord  JokK  Dfnaaood,  nd  oAor  eUei^  wkh  tkeir 
olftiMto  tlie  amoBttt  of  two  thooMUMl  moDy  invoited  the  oMtb 
of  StiiiiBg.  Oeaeml  Hawlegr,  who  eonmonded  a  otroag  bo* 
dy  of  troops,  mafthod  to  atieiii|»t  its  voHrf;  and  iMuriag  ad^^ 
▼asoed  to  Falkirk,  was  there  attaoked  by  the  tebols.  The 
Jan.  ir,  Vi^^hder,  who  stood  in  the  CroaMioe^  gare  the 
A.  O.ir4&oi9aai  for  battte,  and  the  first  fire  threw  the  kins^o 
tmo^s  kite  ebafiision.  Their  cavalry  w«re  drmn  badcnpea 
their  ihfcntryf' and  the  rebelsdbUowiag  iq»  their  blow,  the 
Myal  arny  iled.wHb  At  greatest  pvesif  itatioa,  leavlog  their 
artillery  'andeamp  eqa^age  to  the  rielors* 

ThetriaHipk  of  the  Pretender,  howerer,  was  bat  nonMiap 
twy«  The  defce  of  Oamberiaad'  was  marehing  agesnst  him 
wkh  an  arsii  J  eoaeiderably  sapmor  in  nambers,  as  well  as 
in  diseipitne;  and  the  yeong  adrentarer  feaad  it  neeessury 
to  retreat  to  the  Highlanda.  At  Aberdeen  his  royal  high<. 
ness  WIS  joined  by  the  deke  of  Gordon,  and  some  other  lorde 
who  were  attaohcd  Is  the  goremoieat;  and  after  remaiaiiy 
there  for  some  time  to  refresh  his  men,  he  eoatimed  his  par- 
suit  of  the  enemy*  The  rebds  now  seemed  to  be  withont  snh^ 
ordination,  eoansel,  or  eonduet.  Instead  of  arailing  them- 
selves of  the  strsng  positions  whieh  tiie  eenntry  afforded, 
they  adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  hazarding  a  battle 
ua  the  open  plan  of  Colloden,  near  faivemess.*  Here  the 
rebels,  aboot  nine  thonsand  in  namber,  were  drawn  up  in  or- 
der of  battle,  in  thirteen  diTisions.t  The  royal  army  eon- 
might  therefore  be  estimated  at  about  eight  thousand  Ibid«<^HistQrians 
BeMom  meet  with  so  authentic  a  statement  of  numbers. 

Smollet  and  many  others  suppose,  that,  if  the  Pretender  had  proceeded 
with  his  usual  expedition,  he  might  have  made  himself  master  of  Lon- 
don I  hut  he  must  first  have  hazarded  an  engagement,  and  even  have 
run  the  risk  of  being  inclosed  by  three  armies,  each  superior  to  tus  ova 
In  nuroben,  discipline,  and  artillery.    BmoUet,  3.  p.  1<59« 

*  Culloden  Muir,  or  the  pbun  of  Culloden,  is  about  ten  miles  to  tfie 
eastward  of  fRreness. 

t  As  the  rebels,  when  at  Derby,  amounted  to  about  8000,  and  as  ths|r 
Igid  been  joined  by  about  3000  moresince  their  rstum  to  Scotland,  it  ap- 
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•i«ted«if,«tlMi^  Hmrtite  thoetiiiil  wttti 
Tteaetfon  began  «toiit  mie  m  the  tHemoM;  and  dn 

April  15,  «'  Can*erlan*a  eannon  mads  dvmMA  hmmm 
A.  a  ir46«  aaums  the  wheb  whtie  diMrs^  heiog  ill  Mnradl» 
«d  httt  KtHe  exeeniion.  After  they  had  steed  for  seam  tia* 
ihe  tfe  of  the  royal  army,  they  beeame  impatient  fcr  dean 
engagement  $  md  aboot  fire  handred  of  them  altaeked  tha 
left  wing  of  the  BngHsh  with  eneh  iropetaomty  as  to  Ar«ir 
the  ftret  line  into  disorder.  Two  battalrans  immedialely  ad- 
Taneed  to  the  support  of  the  left,  and  galled  th^s^bels  by  a 
f  erriUe  and  elose  diseharge.  The  English,  at  the  aama  time, 
fiaving  pulled  down  a  park  wall,  whieh  eOTered  the  Jaakaf 
the  rebels,  bat  whidi  they  had  left  feebly  dtfended,  feH  in 
among  them  sword  in  hand,  with  great  slaaghteib  Sm  a  shait 
time  the  rebels  were  totally  mated.  Itiree  thMWid,  Idlled 
and  wounded,  were  left  on  the  idd,  aad  the  reM>of  their  ar- 
my dispersed  into  dillkrent  paHs  of  Ae  oeantvy.  The  ▼ieCisry 
gained  by  the  royal  army  was  deeistve,  bat  hnmaiity  'WmM 
have  rendered  it  more  glorioas.  The  Bnglish  tmops  saliiai 
hy  their  ernelty  the  military  eharaoter  and  the  hoasar  of  the 
Mition,  and  rendered  the  whole  eoontry  avoaad  aaeene  of 
plunder,  devastation,  and  earnage.  * 

Thus  were  extinguished  aH  the  hopes  of  the  advcntoMr* 
fleduced  from  a  nominal  king  to  a  forlorn  and  distrassed  t^ 
^itiye,  he  wandered  from  mountain  to  moamtaia  aaudst  the 
•desert  wilds  of  the  Highlands,  and  experieneed  a  series  of 
liardships  and  diAeulties  of  eseapes  and  sodfentarss  simikr 
io  those  of  Charles  IL  after  the  ha^e  of  Woreestor.  Bemo' 
times  he  found  reftige  in  the  cottages  of  peasants,  who  ooaM 
afford  him  pity,  but  little  relief:  sometimes  he  lay  in  the  for* 
<8t8,  with  one  or  two  companions  of  his  distress;  but,  what 
must  seem  most  astonishing,  although  he  was  obliged,  at  dif* 
ferent  times,  to  trust  his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty 
individuals,  and  the  price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set 

pears  that«  after  deducting  tbeirlosses  at  die  battle  of  Falkiik,  and  tf^flev* 
eral  skinmaheft  their  army  must  have  been  about  9000  strong  at  CuUo*> 
'^en. 

•  For  an  account  of  the  horrid  ravages  comimtied  by  the  English  ar- 
my, see  SmoUct,  3.  p.  183. 


ait 

hetjray  Urn.  Is  tkm  mumthB  ymmiamif  immg  wuuij  Uici 
UpaB&qf  MX  ■wiUi»9  mniM^  the  itmaj  wlds  of  Gl^ng^t 
tsBilaiiUy  hwilAd,  and  MMetuMp  Jieaned  ia  by  his  ponu- 
tny  bat  •tilifimluiig  aom  expedient  to  tave  himself  out  of 
their  hands.  At  length  n  vessel  of  St.  Makes,  hired  by  Vm 
adherents,  arriving  at  JLoehwvnnehy  he  embaribed  and  reaah* 
ad  France  in  safety,  after  having  leanied,  by  dear  bought  ex* 
pmenee,  the  tronbles  attending  the  views  of  ambition. 

While  the  prinee  led  a  wandering  life  in  the  Highlands^ 
the  seaibUs  and  gibbets  were  bathed  with  the  kdood  of  his 
partiflMia.  The  earls  of  KUraanMok  and  Crsmartie,  with 
the  lord  Balmorino,  were  tried  and  Ibnnd  goilty.  Cromartte  . 
was  pardoned  I  hot  the.  two  others  wore  beheaded  on  Tower* 
hilL  Kjlmamoek  aeknowledged  his  eiime,  and  professed  hio 
repentance:  Balmorino  stood  firm  to  his  prineiples»  .and  in 
hia  last  moments  displayed  tibe  most  danntless  intrepidity, 
Lord  Lovatt  «nd  Mr.  Rateliie,  the  titalarly  earl  of  Derwent* 
water,  suffered  the  samo&te  with  e^nal  resolation*  Fifty 
other  ofieem  of  the  rebel  army,  were  exeonted  in  differs 
nsit  plaoes,  and  most  of  them  met  their  fate  with  a  foftitndr 
worthy  of  a  better  eanse.  Some  ohtuned  pardons,  and  a 
noBsideraUe  nnmber  of  the  lower  eiders  were  transported  to^ 
the  plantations.  Bneh  was  the  resnlt.of  an  enterprise  whiehr 
•ruinating  from  presnmption,  was  oondneted  without  poliey 
or  skill,  and  of  whieh  the  temerity  aslanished  all  Enrope* 
One  httnefieial  eonsequenee,  however,  arose  from  this  rebels 
lion,  whieh  had  so  dangeroosly  agitated  the  empire.  In  order 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  sindlar  evils,  the  feudal  system  of 
the  Highlands  was  abolished  by  aet  of  parliament,  and  the 
loirest  sabjeet,  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  acquired  the  par^ 
tieipation  of  British  freedom. 

Tranqnillity  was  now  restored  in  Great  Britain ;  but  the 
war  continued  to  rage  with  increased  violence  on  the  conti- 
nent Since  their  victory  at  Fontenoy,  the  French  had  push' 
ed  forward  with  rapid  success,  and  reduced  almost  thfe  whole 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  saw  themselves  stripped  of 
the  barrier  granted  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  their 
own  dominions  exposed  to  invasion.    They  endeavoured  by 
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MgeeifttiwMy  (o  avoid  tke  eahi»kifc»  of  w«r$  Imt  bAimg 
their  effii»rts  ineffeetaaJ,  U107  retolved  to  eomnieiice.  hooCilideo 
witb  France.  Thus  the  war  wae  diffused  thresh  alaiest  er* 
ery  part  of  the  Eoropeaa  sjsteni ;  and  the  detail  of  its  vari* 
oas  events  would  fill  folios  of  history.  In  many  of  these^ 
however.  Great  Britain  was  not  direetly  eoncerned.*  The 
English)  indeed)  sent  ont  an  expedition  against  Port  l^Orient, 
in  which  they  gained  neither  advantage  nor.  honour.  And 
an  armament*  sent  out  by  the  Freneh  for  the  recovery  of  Cape 
Breton^  proved  equally  unsueoessful.  The  British  admirals, 
Anson,  Warren,  and  Hawke,  obtained  several  advantages  at 
sea.  But  in  the  Netherlands  the  French  were  invariably 
victorious.  Having  defeated  the  allies  at  La  Feldtf,  their 
victory  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  a 
place  of  extraordinary  strength.  The  loss  of  this  important 
fortress  reduced  the  allies  to  the  last  extremity;  and  the 
Dutch,  especially,  almost  to  despMr.  But  these  triamphs  of 
the  French  in  the  Netherlands  were  eounterbalaiiced  by  their 
losses  in  Italy.  The  war  was  thus,  on  both.sides,  an  alterna- 
tion  of  success  and  miscarriage:  all  the  parties  engaged. in 
the  contest  saw  their  resources  exhausted,  and  none  of  them 
acquired  any  real  compensation  for  their  losses.  Great 
Britain)  in  particular,  though  sueeessful  at  sea,  saw  her  ar- 
my on  the  continent  in  danger  of  destruction ;  and  her  na- 
tional debt,  which,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had 
been  reduced  to  less  than  forty-six  millions  and  a  half,  was 
increased  to  above  seventy-eight  millions.^  And  France, 
though  still  able  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour  by  land, 
had  reason  to  i^prehend  the  annihilation  of  her  commerce 
and  marine.  All  the  belligerent  powers,  therefore,  being 
weary  of  a  war  by  which  they  were  all  so  great  losers,  a 

*  Great  Britain  paid  subsidies  to  tlie  empress,  queen  of  Hung^ary,  the 
Idng  of  Sardiniay  the  Hanoverians,  the  Hessians,  and  to  the  electors  cf 
Cologne,  Bfoit^  and  Bavaria.     SmoOet,  3.  p.  203. 

f  At  La  Feldt  the  duke  of  Cumberland  displayed  great  courage  and 
activity ;  and^  Sir  John  ligonier  was  taken  prisoner. 

t  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Spain,  in  1739,  the  ra^i(>ral 
debt  was  reduced  to  46,382,650/.  but  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  ir4P» 
it  was  advanqed  to  78^166,906/.    See's  Cycbpxd.  attiple  debts. 
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Q^^  y^  cottgren  was  held  itt  Aix-h-Cliapelle,  and  a  genw 
A.D.  ir4<  era!  peaee  waa  eoneladed.  The  kiog  of  Pnusia 
was  eonfirmed  in  the  posfessioii  of  Silesia  \  and  the  queen  of 
H angary  in  that  of  the  rest  of  her  patrimonial  dominione. 
The  daehies  of  Parma,  Planeentia,  and  Ooastalla,  were  eed- 
ed  to  the  infant  Don  Philip,  reserving  their  reversion  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  in  ease  of  his  sneeession  to  the  Spanish 
throike.  In  the  treaty  between  England,  Franee,  and  Spain, 
it  was  agreed  that  all  eonqoests  should  be  restored ;  bnt  no 
inehtion  was  made  of  the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  search 
English  ships  In  the  American  seas ;  so  that  this  question, 
wliieh  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  war,  was  left  un- 
determined.* This  treaty,  however,  was  highly  eitoUed,  al- 
though that  of  Utrecht  was  held  in  universal  contempt ;  so 
incompetent  are  the  people  to  judge  of  politieal  affairs.  The 
mnltitude  is  dazzled  by  success ;  and  England  concluded  the 
peaee  of  Utrecht  in  a  moment  of  victory,  when  nothing; 
seemed  able  to  resist  the  power  of  her  arms.  But,  at  tho 
lime  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  national  spirit  was 
'  broken  by  the  misfortunes  of  many  tedious  campaigns :  tho 
people  were  weary  of  the  burdens  of  a  continental  war,  and 
the  support  of  foreign  subsidies  \  and  nothing  hut  disgrace 
and  disaster  were  expected  from  the  continuance  of  such  a 
system.  The  general  restitution  which  was  the  basis  of  the 
treaty,  is  the  highest  encomium  on  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  whose  pacific  system  would  have  saved  to 
his  country  so  many  thousands  of  lives,  and  so  many  milliou 
of  money.t  Of  all  the  wars  recorded  in  history,  that  uriiich 
preceded  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  the  greatest  bur- 
lesque on  the  madness  of  nations :  the  people  of  England 
were  clamaroos  for  war:  they  were  soon  as  impatitot  for 
peace :  almost  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  exhausted 
their  resources  and  slaughtered  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  their   subjects,  and  after  all  this  waste  of  blood  and 

*  Smollet  3.  p  2.33. 

•)-  Sc&rcdy  ever  did  any  minister  betr  a  greater  load  of  public  oUoqoy 
than  Sir  Robert  Walpole  I  but  there  bad  never  been  one  under  whom  tbe 
txmntry  bad  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  felicity. 
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of  trearare  they  ended,  like  traTeUera  noving  in  a  eirdiv 
eiaetlj  at  the  point  where  they  began.  What  a  miafor- 
tooCf  or  rather  a  madness,  that  nations  eannot  enjoy  with 
•atisfaotioD  the  blessings  of  peaee,  and  that  statesmen, 
instead  of  forming  romantic  viewit  of  external  aggrandize- 
nent,  will  not  direet  their  principal  attention  to  plans  of  ia* 
ternal  improvement,  whieh  would  afford  suffieient  oeeopation 
to  the  greatest  genius  and  the  most  active  abilities,- and  could 
not  fail  of  producing  general  prosperity  and  happiness. 

Boon  after  the  peace  was  concluded,  the  parliament-  met, 
and  his  majesty  opened  the  session  by  a  speech  firanght  with 
the  genuine  expressions  of  patriotism.  The  parliament^ 
however,  was  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  approv- 
•d  and  the  other  condemned  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Ch^ielle ; 
and  the  ministers  were  encountered  by  a  strong  opposition, 
whieh,  as  usual,  censured  every  measure  of  government  But 
during  this  period  of  parliamentary  debateythe  ministry  ap« 
peared  sincerely  desirous  of  providing  for  the  prosperitj  of 
the  nation,  by  promoting  divers  regulations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  commerce,  and  most  of  these  met  with  the  concur- 
rence of  parliament.  A  colony,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  of- 
ficers and  seamen  dismissed  from  the  army  and  navy,  was  es- 
tablished in  Nova  Scotia.  For  the  encouragement  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  become  settlers,  the  perpetual  property 
of  fifty  acres  of  land  was  given  to  each  private  soldier  and 
seaman,  with  ten  acres  for  every  individual  besides^  of  both 
sexes  of  whom  his  family  consisted,  and  further  grants  in 
proportion  las  their  number  increased.  To  every  officer,  be- 
low the  rank  of  an  ensign,  was  granted  eighty,  to  ensifpis 
two  hundred,  to  lieutenants  three  hundred,  to  captains  foni^ 
hundred ;  and  to  every  one  above  that  degree  six  hundred 
acres,  with  proportional  considerations  for  the  number  and  in- 
crease of  each  family.  All  the  colonists  were  conveyed  to 
their  destination,  and  supported  for  one  year,  as  well  as  pro- 
vided with  arms  and  ammunition  for  their  defence,  and  with 
proper  materials  and  untensils  for  agriculture,  fishing,  fee.  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  These  encouragements  were 
so  inviting,  that  above  four  thousand  families  embarked  under 
the  conduct  of  governor  Comwallis,  and  founded  the  town  of 
Haliftur. 
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This  settioii  of  parliament  vat  distinguiilied  by 
'  '  -the  boldest  measure  nf  finanee  that,  perhaps,  eirer 
took  plaee  in  any  eoantry,  without  infringing  4he  puhiie 
fkith.  Aeeording  to  a  plan  projected  bj  Mr.  Pelham,  the 
minister,  the  parliament  passed  an  aet,  by  vhieh  the  interest 
af  the  national  debt  was  reduced  from  four  to  three  and  a 
half  per  eent.  for  sevfn  years,  and  to  three  per  ^eent.  after 
the  expiration  of  that  period.;  and  those  enedilars  who  did  not 
ehase  to  aeeede  to  the  arrangement,  were  to  be  paid  their 
principals  out  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  obstacles  to  this 
measure  appeared  at  first  insurmountable;  but  they  soon  Tan- 
ished  before  the  fortitude,  perseverance,  and  precaution  of 
the  minister,  who  had  secured  among  the  monied  men  the 
promise  of  such  sums  as  would  haye  been  sufficient  to  pay  off 
the  capitals  of  those  creditors,  who  might  have  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  reduced  interest.*  But  almost  all  the  public  credi- 
tors at  length  consented  to  eontinne  their  money  in  the  funds  | 
and  this  great  financial  regulation  was  affected  without  caus- 
ing any  disturbance  in  the  state,  a  circumstance  which  aa» 
tonished  all  Europe. 

In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year.  Great  Britain  sastained 
a  loss  which  excited  an  universal  regret.  His  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  possessed  nif  cfKcry  great  and 
itfarch  20,  <^n>i^t^  quality  that  could  engage  the  afiections 
▲.  D.  1750.  of  a  nation,  expired  of  a  pleuritic  disorder,  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  people  of  Great  Britain 
were  sineerely  afflicted  to  ace  a  prince  of  such  merit  ravished 
ftom  their  hopes ;  and  the  king  adopted  the  most  prudent 
measures  for  securing  the  royal  succession  and  the  peace  of 
the  nation,  in  ease  of  a  future  minority.t 
A.  D.  1751. 1752  '^'^^  ^^^PPJ  interval  of  external  and  inter- 
and  1753.  nal  tranquillity  which  followed  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  still  continued ;  and  during  that  period  the 
affairs  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Europe  in  general,  furnish 

*  Smolfet  3.  p.  279,  &c. 

t  George  n.  was  then  in  the  67th  year  of  hit  age,  and  his  prQSei^t  Majf- 
<9t7  bong  bom  Jane  4tb,  1730,  was  only  in  his  twelfth^ 
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litde  matter  to  the  historian.*  A  eonsiderabie  opposition 
esiflted  between  the  ministerial  and  the  popular  party ;  bnt 
ahhoogh  it  appeared  on  partienlar  oeeasions,  yet  the  eout  and 
the  parliament  eonenrred  in  almost  every  measure  that  prom- 
ised to  redound  to  the  publie  advantage.  The  Tmrkey  trade, 
hitherto  monopolised  by  a  eompany,  was  now  laid  open*  An 
aet  whieh  was  passed  fer  the  naturalization  of  the  Jews,  did 
honour  to  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  British  senate  $  and 
the  reverend  beneh  of  bishops,  with  a  laudable  spirit  of* 
ehristain  philanthropy,  generally  approved  of  this  indal- 
genee  to  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  clamours  of  a  bigotted 
people,  however,  found  means^o  counteraet  these  benevoloat 
intentions.  Religious  bigotry,  though  greatly  weakened,  will, 
perhaps,  never  be  totally  eitirpated.  And  lord  Lyttleton, 
in  diseussing  this  subject  in  the  house,  judiciously  observed, 
that  in  every  country  there  exists,  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  a  leven  of  superstition,  ready  to  ferment  on  certain 
occasiott8.t  As  it  was  evident  that,  considering  the  disposi* 
tioa  of  the  people,  the  naturalization  aet  would  never  indnee 
any  opulent  and  respectable  Jews  to  settle  in  England*  it 
eoold  not  be  productive  of  any  benefit  to  that  pe^le  or 
of  any  national  advantage,  and  it  was  therefore  repealed  in 
the  following  session.^ 

The  peace  of  Aix«la-Chapelle  having  left  many  claims  un- 
determined, and  the  boundaries  of  the  French  and  English 
settlements  in  North  America  undefined,  afforded  various 
pretexts  for  new  quarrels.  The  affiurs  of  India  were  also 
left  in  so  unsettled  a  state,  that  hostilities  continued  in  that 
country  till  the  year  I7M,  when  they  were  at  last  termmatcd 
or  rather  suspended  by  a  treaty  concluded  between*  the  two 
East  India  companies  of  England  and  France.  But  while 
tranquillity  was  restored  in  Asia,  the  seeds  of  a  new  war 
were  sown  in  America.    In  the  extensive  and  unenltivaled 

•  According  to  SmoUet,  the  peace  of  Aix-buCbapdle  wm  fiittowed  by 
a  tclaxation  of  morals  and  a  frequency  of  enormous  criroea  vfaich  dti- 
graced  the  character  and  polity  of  the  nation.  Robbery  and  rainne»  mur- 
der, forgery,  &c.  were  common.    Smollet  S.  p.  617  and  618. 

t  Lord  Lyttleton's  speech  on  the  repeal  of  the  Jews  naturalization  bill' 

t  Anderson's  Hist  Comm.  3.  p.  297- 
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>egMM  »f  tkat  qoarler  of  the  globe,  ike  limiti  of  ike  Freneh 
mmd  English  elaiais  beisg  not  defined  with  raeh  acevraej  m$ 
to  exelude  all  eaose  of  dispnte,  the  eourt  of  Versailles  soon 
jbond  a  pretext  Ibr  seising  all  the  eoaotry  on  the  shores  of 
the  ^preat  lakes  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  formed  the 
great  design  of  eonstmeting  a  ehain  of  forts  from  the  riTcr 
St.  Lawrenee  to  the  month  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  easy 
to  pereeive  that  the  exeeotion  of  this  projeet  wonld  rednee 
the  British  settlements  to  a  narrow  shred  of  land  along-  the 
•oast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  eirentnally  expose  them  to  entire 
anbjagation.  The  eoart  of  London  remonstrated  against 
tliese  eneroaehments,  but  received  evasive  answers.  It  wan 
erident,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Freneh  goYemors  in 
America,  that  a  deliberate  plan  had  been  fbrmed  for  expel* 
ling  the  English  from  that  continent*  But  while  the  ports  of 
Fraaee  resonnded  with  the  bustle  of  naval  armaments,  and 
the  embarkation  of  troops  for  establishing  an  universal  em- 
pire on  the  North  American  continent,  theconrt  of  Versailles 
eontinned  to  amose  the  British  government  with  general  as- 
surances of  its  pacific  intentions.  The  French  court,  indeed^ 
would  have  g^adlj  avoided  hostilities  until  the  line  efforts 
fIronrCanada  to  the  Mississippi  conld  be  completed,  and  the 
eommunieation  secured ;  but  its  designs  were  too  apparent  to 
he  covered  by  any  disguise  $  and  remonstrances  proving  inef* 
feetnal,  his  Britannie  majesty  began  to  make  vigorous  pre* 
parations  for  war. 

The  encroachments  of  the  French  in  America 
'^'  having  rendered  reprisals  both  justifiable  and  nec- 

essary, admiral  Boseawen,  with  eleven  sail  of  the  line  and  n 
frigate,  was  seat  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  A  French 
fieet  arrived  at  the  same  time  in  that  quarter,  and  entered  tho 
rirer  St.  Lawrence ;  but  a  part  of  the  English  squadron  fell 
inwHh  and  captured  two  of  their  ships.  Orders  were  also 
issued  for  making  general  reprisals  in  Europe  as  well  aa 
America,  and  were  so  efiectually  executed,  that,  belbre  the 
end  of  this  year,  three  hundred  of  the  French  merchant  ships 
and  eight  thousand  of  their  seamen  were  brought  into  the 
British  ports,  a  loss  of  which  their  commerce  and  marine  felt 
the  effects  daring  the  whole  continuance  of  the  war* 
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But  it  was  not  tolely  by  sea  that  the  eaergy  of  the  Mti«» 
wat  tkui  actively  displayed*  Ib  Aaieriea  Tarioos  expeditiow 
were  projeeted  against  the  Freneh  forts  at  the  baek  of  tho 
fiiglish  setttements.  Ctdond  Moaekton  redueed  the  forts 
which  they  had  erected  on  the  borders  of  Nora  Seotia,  and 
soenred  that  province.  Bnt  general  Braddoek,  who  had  sail* 
od  with  an  armament  from  Ireland  to  espel  the  Freneh  from 
July  9t  ^^  banks  of  the  Ohio,  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and 
A.  l>.  1755.  was  defeated  and  slain.*  This  loss  was  in  some 
degree,  eompensated  by  the  snccess  of  general  Johnson,  w]i» 
nboot  the  same  time,  defeated  a  body  of  two  thousand  Freneh 
and  Indians  near  Crown  Point  The  loss  of  the  English  wan 
about  two  hundred  men :  that  of  the  enemy  above  seven  hun- 
dred, besides  a  few  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Aeir  com- 
mander. Another  expedition  against  fort  Niagara  was  con^ 
ducted  by  general  Shirley ;  but  it  failed  of  success  through 
its  being  undertaken  too  late  in  the  season. 

The  people  of  England,  indignant  at  the  en* 
A.  D.  1756.  ^r^eiinents  of  the  Freneh,  entered  with  idacrity 
into  the  views  of  the  government,  and  poured  their  loans  into 
the  treasury.  Though  the  advantages  gained  in  Americft 
were  counterbalanced  by  at  least  equal  losses,  the  sueccsicn 
of  the  English  cruisers  animated  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  and 
promised  protection  to  trade.  In  the  commencement  of  this 
year  the  Freneh  equipped  a  fsrmidable  squadron  at  Brest, 
nnd  assembling  a  considerable  number  of  land  forces  and 
transports,  openly  threatened  Oreat  Britain  with  invasion. 
The  ministry  in  the  mean  while,  took  every  precaution  for 
repelling  the  attack.  Mr.  Fox,  who  h'ad  now  been  made 
secretary  of  state,  moved  in  4he  house  an  address  to  the 
king,  beseeching  his  majesty  io  onler  twelve  hattalions  of 
his  electoral  troops  to  be  brought  into  the  kingdom.  After 
tome  debate  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  such  expeditioa 
sras  used  that  in  the  space  of  a  month  a  considerable  nnm- 
her  both  of  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  arrived  in  England. 

But  under  the  appearance  of  an  invading  armament,  which 

.  *.Sinollet ascribes  his  mislortunc  in  part  to  the  dday  of  the  VirginiiO 
contractors,  and  partly  to  his  own  too  rash  coura^  and  hia  want  of  cfr 
Iperience  in  (be  mode  of  American  warfare.    Voi  3.  p^  445  and  446. 
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ti^nnaed  tke  whole  attention  of  the  Britbh  nation,  the 
French  had  eoneealed  their  real  design  $  and  while  their  pre- 
parations at  Brest  menaeed  the  eoasts  of  England,  an  expe- 
dition sailed  from  Toulon  against  the  island  of  Minorea. 
This  was  no  sooner  known  than  admiral  Bjng  was  sent  with 
lea  sail  of  the  line  to  the  mediterranean.  Bat  his  sqnadron 
being  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  both  in  number  of  ships 
imid  in  weight  of  metal,  he  hazarded  only  a  partial  action 
with  the  French  admiral  Oalisionere,  and  deeming  the  relief 
of  Minorca  impracticable,  abandoned  that  important  place 
to  its  fate.  General  Blakeney,  the  goyenior,  being  shut  up 
in  fort  St.  Philips,  made  a  vigorous  defence  $  but  being  1^ 
destitue  of  all  hopes  of  succour,  was  at  length  obliged  to  sur* 
render  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  who  had  employed  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  in  the  reduction  of  this  island.  The 
loss  of  Minorca  was  considered  as  a  great  national  disgrace  $ 
bat  instead  of  producing  dejection  and  despondency,  it  excit- 
ed an  universal  clamour  of  resentment  among  the  people,  not 
only  against  admiral  Byng,  but  also  against  the  ministers, 
^who  were  accused  of  having  neglected  the  security  of  so  im- 
portant a  place.  The  weight  of  the  storm,  however,  fell  on 
the  admihd,  who  being  tried  by  a  court  martial,  was  acquit- 
ted of  the  imputations  of  cowardice  or  treachery,  but  adjudg- 
ed gnilty  of  a  breach  of  the  twelfth  article  of  war,  founded 
on  an  Act  of  parliament  passed  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  Oeorge  II.  which  condemns  to  death  every  person  whOf 
in  time  of  action,  shall,  as  through  fear  or  disaffection,  not 
jdo  his  utmost,  &c.  The  members  of  the  court  consider- 
ipg  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  strongly  recommended 
bint  to  his  majesty's  clemency.  His  friends  and  relatives  also 
exerted  all  their  influence  in  his  favour.  His  mitjesty,  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  of  the  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty, referred  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  twelve  judges, 
who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  sentence  was  legal. 
A  warrant  was  aeeordingly  issued  for  his  execution,  and  he 
Msfth  14,  was  shot  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Monarque, 
A.  D.  1757  which  was  lying  at  anchor  off  Portsmouth.  From 
the  time  that  he  received  his  sentence  to  the  last  moments  of 
his  life,  he  displayed  an  nndannted  composure  of  mind ;  ha 
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;  hu  fale  with  An  intrepidity  toflkieBt  to  w^e  fk«iii  kb 
eharaeter  any  impntation  of  deficiency  in  personal  eonrage» 
•ad  expreMed  hb  eeofidenee  that  any  impartial  and  diteerv* 
ing  pablie  would,  at  a  fatnre  period,  do  justice  to  his  repnta- 
iion.* 

Dvring  these  transaetions  in  Bnrope,  scenes  of  high  im- 
port were  opening  in  Asia.  8nr-R^h-Al-Dowlat,  a  yonng 
man  of  impetaoas  passions,  bat  destitute  of  principle  and 
prttdence,  haying  socceeded  to  the  soabahship  of  Bengal,  Ba^ 
hBTj  and  Orixa,  resolved  to  expel  the  Bnglish  from  the  set- 
dements  and  factories  which  they  held  in  those  promceo. 
By  the  means  of  force  and  fraud  intermixed,  he  made  himself 
master  of  Cassimbnsnar.  He  then  invested  Calcutta  with  a 
numerous  army.  The  governor,  with  some  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  settlement,  toQk  refuge  on  board  a  ship  in  the 
liver,  with  the  most  valuable  effects  and  the  books  of  the 
eompany.  Mr.  Holwell,  the  second  in  command,  with  a  few 
brave  officers,  and  a  very  feeble  garrison,  defended  the  fort 
against  several  furious  assaults,  till  overpowered  by  numbers, 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender,  on  the  soubah's  promise  of  good 
treatment  to  him  and  his  companions.  But,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  good  faith,  theywere  all,  to  the  number  of  146  per^ 
sons,  driven  into  a  place  called  the  black  hole  prison,  m^ek 
was  only  about  eighteen  feet  square.  It  is  impossible  to  re* 
fleet,  without  horror,  on  the  miserable  situation  of  such  a 
namber  of  persons  so  closely  crowded  together  during  the 
space  of  a  whole  night,  under  the  sultry  climate  of  Bengal  $ 
and  it  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  reader  to  relate  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  fatal  tragedy.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  no  more 
than  twenty-three  were  left  alive  in  the  morning,  when  the 
soubah  sent  an  order  for  their  release :  the  rest  had  expired 
in  all  the  agonies  of  suffocation.  The  wretched  survivors,  of 
whom  Mr.  Holwell  was  one,  was  reserved  for  a  series  of 
barbarous  treatment,  in  order  to  make  them  diseover  the  trea- 
iures,  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  the  fort.  The  soubah  be- 
ing at  length  convinced  that  no  such  deposit  existed,  they 
were  finally  liberated,  after  undergoing  a  series  of  sofferings, 

'See  admiral  Byng'g  letter  delivered  to  the  marshal  of  the  admiialtY* 
a  few  moments  before  his  execution. 
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iittieliitfleeatt  alisMl  iiiirme«loas  that  iuwra  Mtoro  flmdA 
be  able  to  support. 

Wbile  these  horrid  transaetions  took  plaee  in  BcBgal,  tfco 
forces  of  the  Bast  India  eooipany,  in  eoiynaetion  with  the 
Mahrattas,  were  earrying  on  a  sneeessfal  war  agdnst  Tol* 
la§ee  Angria,  the  piratical  prince  of  Oeriah,  who  had  becoiM 
formidable  on  the  Malabar  eoast.  Commodore  James,  with 
a  sqaadron  from  Bombayt  had  redaeed  Seiremdroog  and  sev- 
eral  other  forts,  and  greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  pi- 
rates. Bnt  the  loss  of  Calcutta  had  thrown  the  affairs  of  the 
company  into  such  confusion,  that  the  interposition  of  a  strong 
national  force  became  neccssaiy.  Admiral  Watson  was  sent 
with,  a  squadron  from  England,  and  was  joined  at  Bombay  by 
a  division  of  the  company's  ships,  with  a  body  of  troops 
commanded  by  colonel  Clive.  Their  first  operations  were  di- 
rected against  Geriah,  the  principal  fortress  and  residence  of 
the  pirate  Angria,  which,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  surren* 
dered  to  their  arms. 

This  conquest  was  only  a  prelude  to  more  important  suc- 
cesses. From  the  coast  of  Malabar,  the  English  commas- 
ders  conducted  their  armament  to  Bengal,  and  proceeding  up 
the  Ganges,  appeared  on  the  ist  of  January,  1707,  before 
Calcutta,  which  they  took  the  same  day  by  a  sudden  and  vjg<» 
orous  assault.  Hughly,  a  town  of  great  trade  higher  up  the 
riyer,  was  soon  after  captured,  and  its  vast  mugfudnes  were 
destroyed.  Incensed  at  these  losses,  the  soubah  assembled 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot  | 
but  was  defeated  by  colonel  Clive,  after  making  a  feeble  re- 
sistance. These  repeated  disasters  intimidated  the  soubah 
into  concessions  equally  honourable  and  advantageous  to  the 
company  $  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  which  were  signed  and  sealed  with  his  own  hand. 

The  English  commanders,  however,  had  too  much  discern- 
ment to  rely  on  the  promises  of  a  barbarian  who  had  perfidi- 
ously violated  former  engagements ;  bat  they  prudently  dis* 
sembled  their  sentiments  till  they  had  reduced  the  French 
power  in  this  part  of  India.  Colonel  Clive,  at  the  head  of 
seven  hundred  Europeans,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  In^ 
dian«,  began  his  march  to  Chanderuagore,  the  principal  set- 
V0L.1J.  3  9 
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Ile««it#f  tte  Fraieh  in  Bengal,  ffis  nperatMM  were  mt^ 
•aded  by  the  cqaadron  aader  admirals  Watten  and  Poeock^ 
toly  after  a  TigoTOttt  assault}  whieh  eontinoed  three  biMirt, 

Mareli  24«  that  fertress,  thoagh  garrisoned  by  five  kundRd 
A.  D.  1757.  £iiri»pean8  and  twelve  hundred  Indians,  defended 
by  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  |Meees  of  eannon,  and  well 
^ovid^d  with  military  stores^  was  taken  with  an  ineonsidera- 
ble  ^oss.* 

In  the  mean  while,  the  sonbah  of  Bengal,  Sur-Rajah-Al* 
Dowtat,  notwithstanding  his  speeions  promises,  was  extreme* 
tj  dilatory  in  fulfilling  the  artieles  of  the  late  treaty,  and 
his  ^vfaole  condnet  indicated  hostile  intentions.  The  renewal 
af  the  war  against  so  powerful  a  prinee  was  dangerous,  as 
an  its  issue  the  whole  trade  of  Bengal  depended  $  and  the 
matter  was  diseussed  in  the  couneil  of  Caleutta  with  all  the 
oirenmspeetion  and  eantion  whieh  its  iraportanee  seemed  to 
demand.  A  fortunate  incident,  however,  determined  the 
question.  A  eonspiraey  was  formed  against  the  sonbah  by 
Jaf&i^r-AU-Khaa,  his  prime  minister  and  principal  eomman- 
def,  who  entered  into  an  allianee  with  the  English,  with 
whom  « {dan  waa  eoneerted  for  the  aeeomplishment  of  his  de* 
sign.  Colonel  Clive  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  small 
army,  and  encamped  at  Plassey,t  where  he  was  attacked  by 

Junc!23,  ^^®  sottbah  with  a  force  consisting  of  fifteen  thon« 
Jk.  p.  1757.  sand  cavalry,  and  near  thirty  thousand  infantry, 
with  Ibrty  pieces  of  artillery,  managed  by  Frenoh  cannoneers* 
The  action,  however,  was  so  ably-conducted  by  Clive,  that 
▼ictery  declared  in  his  favour.  Ali  Khan  now  openly  de- 
daring  himself,  was  advanced  to  the  soubahship  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  and  Oriza.  The  deposed  soubah,  Sur-Rajah-Al* 
Dowlat,  soon  after  falling  into  his  hands,  was  put  to  death ; 
and  thus,  within  the  short  space  of  little  more  than  a  year,  he 
net  with  the  fate  justly  due  to  his  cruelty  exercised  on  the  un- 
fbrtunatc  prisoners  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta.  Ali  Khan, 
the  new  soubah,  readily  eomplied  with  the  conditions  of  his 
elevation :  he  conferred  on  the  East  India  company  extraordi- 
*  Only  forty  men.  SmoU.  4.  p.  121.  Cbandenuigore  iB  utuated  on  tbe 
Boogley,  or  the  western  xna  of  the  Ganges,  a  litUe  above  CatcutU. 

fHic  plain  of  Plasiey,  or  Plaisseyi  hi  about  eighty  miles  from  Calcut. 
ta»  and  foity  from  Mooi;8Uedaba(L 
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• 
i^mry  pmleges ;  and  this  reTohtion,  eSeefdl  b^  ft  battdfbl  of 
men,  may  be  regarded  as  the  fouodationrof  the  British  aiapiri 
to  India.* 

Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  now  the  ehief  eoadiiet  of  allktrs,  intr»* 
daeed  into  the  eabinet  a  new  system  of  earrying  on  tho 
war,  than  whieh  none  eonld  be  better  ealenlated  for  reviving 
the  spirits  of  his  eountrymen  and  alarming  the  enemy.  In* 
stead  of  dreading  an  invasion,  and  eonteating  himself  with 
making  preparations  for  defence,  he  planned  an  expedition 
for  earrying  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  into  Franee.  Tho 
fleet  was  commanded  by  the  admirals  Uatirke  and  Knowles* 
and  the  land  forees  by  Sir  John  Mordannt.  The  poblte  was 
fall  of  ezpeetation ;  bat  as  soon  as  the  armament  reached  tho 
French  coast,  it  was  found  impraetteable  to  make  any  im* 
preosion ;  and  the  general  oAcers,  in  a  eouncil  of  war,  rev 
sohred  to  return  to  Bngland  without  disembarking  the  troopa 
The  people,  however,  are  always  dissatisfied  with  ill  saeees% 
tbongli  very  little  qualified  to  judge  of  its  causes;  and  as  the 
public  expectation  had  been  wound  up  to  the  highest  piteh^ 
the  disappointment  was  proportionod  to  the  sanguine  h^es 
tvhich  had  been  conceived  flrom  so  formidable  an  expodttion^ 
August  6,  ^  ^^^  return  of  the  fleet,  the  whole  nation  waa  ift 
A.  D.  1757.  a  ferment,  loudly  demanding  inquiry.  The  oon»k 
mander  in  chief  Was  broujghf  to  a  trial  faefim  a  oourt  martial  $ 
but  after  a  minute  investigation  of  the  aJlUr,  he  was  honorav 
bly  acquitted.  An  expedition  against  Louisbourg  was  attll 
moreunsuecessftil,  most  of  the  ships  being  disabled  by  a  hur* 
ricaae.  Indeed  the  operations  in  America  ware  in  gMoml 
disadvantageous  to  the  English,  who,  althongh  they  poBsssa» 
ed  a  decided  superiority  both  of  naval  and  nnlilary  fisrea^ 
were  almost  every  where  worsted  by  the  FrenA  ganeial^ 
Montcalm,  who  captured  several  of  their  fbrts,  and  eampol- 
led  them  to  relinquish  an  extensive  and  valaaUe  traat  of 
country. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  flaoMa  of  war  were  vaUtt- 
dled ;  and  Germany  was  again  doomed  to  see  her  fertile  ftolda 
and  her  opnlent  cities  devastated  by  contending  armies*  Tho 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  coorto  of  Madrid  and  Vienna  woae 

*  The  public  joy«  occasioned  by  these  events,  wss  greatly  dtminiihed 
by  the  dcsthofsdninl  Watson,  vluch  happened  sbouttUstimei 


not  eitingttiflhed  by  neytn  ye»n  of  peaee,  aad  Wh  were  rea- 
dy to  foice  the  first  fiiToarable  opportnnity  of  renewing  hot- 
iUiet.  It  18  not  to  onr  purpose  to  detail  the  ne^eiations,  the 
deelarations,  memorials,  and  manifestos  of  those  foreign 
oonrtsy— deriees  invented  to  jnstify  injustiee  and  violenee,  and 
to  allnre  deluded  nations  to  support,  with  their  blood  and 
(heir  treasure,  the  views  of  ambition.  It  snfllees  to  say  that 
a  treaty  eonetoded  between  the  empress  queen  of  Hungary 
and  the  Csarina,  had  justly  alarmed  his  Prussian  majesty, 
who  seoure  of  the  support  of  Great  Britain,  resolved  to  aa«> 
tidpate  the  attaek  whieh  he  saw  so  mueh  reason  to  appre* 
hend.  His  Brittanie  majesty,  when  he  saw  himself  on  the 
eve  of  a  war  with  Franee,  and  expeeted  an  attaek  on  Hano- 
ver, had  sought  and  obtained  the  alliance  of  Prussia  Ibr  a 
jproteetion  to  that  electorate*  (Tht  war  which  ensued  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  induced  the  latter  to  throw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  France.  The  court  of  Versailles  formed  a  close 
anion  with  those  of  Vienna  and  Petersborgh :  Saxony  and 
Sweden  at  length  joined  the  confederacy  against  Prussia,  and 
thus,  by  a  combination  of  circumstances.  Great  Britain  was 
involved  in  the  heavy  expense  of  a  continental  war,  from 
JUrhich  she  derived  no  advantage  either  to  herself  or  to  Hano- 
ver. 

To  guard  against  the  storm,  which  threatened  thai  electo- 
nitf  the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  sent  to  take  the  command 
af  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  assembled  in  Westphalia.* 

This  force  being  inferior  to  that  whieh  he  had  to  oppose, 
his  royal  highness,  nothwithstanding  his  experience  and  eour- 
a0C,  was  unable  to  prevent  the  conquest  of  Hanover.  After 
an  active  campaign  he  found  himself  so  closely  pressed  by 
.Miperior  numbers,  that  be  concluded  with  the  French  general- 
«iareschal  Due  de  Richelieu,  the  famous  convention  of  Clos- 
Sept  %t  ter-8even,  by  which  thirty^ght  thousand  Hanove- 
A.IX  irsr.  riaus  were  dispersed  in  diiferent  quarters  of  can* 
tonmcnt,  and  the  Freeeh  remained  in  the  undisturbed  posses- 
lion  of  the  electorate,  t 

•Of  these  26^000  were  HinoTeiiam,  13,000  Hessians,  6,000  Bnms- 
wickers*  ^lOOO  Ssxegothians,  1000  Lunenborgbers,  and  the  rest  Pnutians. 
fmoUetV  Continuation  of  Hume,  4.  p.  15%  &c. 

ir  For  the  articles  of  tlic  pomxntion  at  large  see  SmoUet  4.  p.  164^  k^ 
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'  'Tbis  eonrentioB,  however,  was  eqaallj  disagreeable  (o  tha 
eovrts  both  of  London  and  Versailles :  tbe  former  saw  tha 
electorate  of  Hanover  left  at  the  merey  of  the  enemy ;  the 
latter  thouj^ht  the  artieks  too  favoarable  to  an  army  whieh 
bad  beeii  inelosed  on  every  side,  and  mast  soon  after  have  snr- 
irendered  at  diseretioa ;  bat  above  all  it  was  reprobated  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  apprehended  that  Great  Britain, 
having  nothing  left  to  fight  for  on  the  eontinent,  would  aban- 
don his  interests.  It  was  imposs%le  that  an  agreement  whieh 
none  of  the  parties  approved  shoold  be  lasting.  The  court 
•f  Versailles  refused  to  acknowledge  its  validity,  noless  the 
Hanoverian  troops  should  be  disarmed;  and  the  French 
general  not  only  exhausted  the  eoantry  by  levying  exorbi- 
tnnt  contributions,  bat  connived  at  outrages  whieh  reflected 
disgrace  on  his  dignity  and  on  the  character  of  his  nation. 
These  manifest  violations  of  the  convention  having  freef 
his  Britannic  majesty  from  all  the  obligations  which  it  impo« 
sed,  he  ordered  his  Hanoverian  subjects  to  resume  their  arms, 
and  appointed  prince  Ferdtoand  of  Brunswick  commander 
in  chirf.  That  general,  who  had  already  distinguished 
-himself  in  the  Prussian  army  by  his  militairy  talents,  com* 
menoed  a  vigorous  and  successftil  train  of  operations,  and 
^rove  the  French  out  of  most  parts  of  Hanover. 

The  parliament,  resolving  to  enable  his  majesty 
^^'^^^  to  defend  his  electoral  dominions,  granted  large 
supplies  for  that  purpose :  six  hundred  and  seventy  thonsapd 
pounds  was  voted  to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and  other  large 
sums  for  the  support  of  about  00,DOO  oi  the -troops  of  Hano- 
Tcr,  Hesse  Cassel,  ^axe-Gotha,  Wolfembuttle,  and  Buck- 
4iirg.*  The  national  spirit  now  seemed  to  be  raised  to  tbe 
highest  pitch ;  and  the  people  appeared  willing  to  sacrifice 
both  their  Mood  and  their  money  to  the  glory  and  support  of 
their  country.  The  duke  of  Marlborough,  after  insulting 
•tiM  coasts  of  France,  and  destroying  the  shipping  and  stores 
in  the  nesghbourhood  of  St.  Maioes,  proceeded  to  Germany, 
and  joined  prince  Ferdinand  with  a  body  of  twelve  thou- 
sand British  troops,  whieh  was  afterwards  augmented  to 

•8moUet,4p.329and330. 


twiSBtj^tm  thossMid.    Geneiml  Bligk  demltolicd  die  bftribtW 
•ad  Ibriifieatioiw  of  Cherborg.  AdminU  and  geaeiml  Amhent 

July  27.  ^'^^  ^^  dcMolifhed  Looiibmirgli,  wbere  Umj 
A.  &  1758.  destroyed  four  French  ehipe  ef  the  line  end  eap» 
tnred  a  fifth.  The  English  failed  in  an  ex^tion  againsft 
Tieenderoga$  but  thist  misearri^  was  anqdy  eeapensated 
by  the  soeeess  of  eolonel  Bradstreet  and  bHgadier-geBeiml 
Forbes,  the  fenaer  of  whom  redneed  Frontenae  and  the  let. 
ter  fort  dn  Qnesae,  to  whieh  he  gare  the  name  of  Pittobni|; 
in  honour  of  the  minister.  In  Afriea,  Senegal  and  Goreo 
were  also  added  to  the  British  dominions.  The  year  eleeed 
with  a  new  treaty  of  deftnee  between  Great  Britain  and 
Phissia,  in  eonseqnenee  i^  whieh  the  former  subsidies  were 
fontittued  to  his  Frnssiatt  nujesty  and  the  other  Geimaa 
allies. 

The  following  year  was  distinguidied  by  three 
A. D.  1759.^^^^  expeditions:  the  first  against  the  Freneir 
West  India  islands :  the  seeond  against  the  Freneh  forts  on 
the  lakes  of  Ameriea$  and  the  third  against  the  eity  rf 
Quebee,  the  capital  of  Canada.    All  these  wene  saeeettrfut 

April  31«  Ga&^l<»vpe,  the  riehest  of  the  su£^  islands  be- 
A.  D.  175a  longing  to  France,  surrendered  to  eonmodore 
More  and  general  Barrington.  The  eenqneet  of  this  im- 
portant settlement  shews  thataneeess  in  war  greatly  depends 
•n  accident,  as  well  as  on  condoet  and  ralour.  The  eapitn« 
latien  was  scarcely  signed,  before  a  squadron,  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  came  from  Martinique  to  the  relief  of  Qaad- 
nlonpe:  the  arrival  of  this  reinlbreem«it  only  one  hour 
eooncr,  would,  in  all  probability,  hare  rendered  the  eenqueet 
#f  the  island  impracticable.*  On  the  eontiamit  of  Amevieay 
general  Amherat  made  himself  master  of  Tieonderoga  and 
July  27,  and  Crowu  FMut,  both  of  whieh  were  abandoned  by 

August  n  the  enemy.     In  the  mean  while,  Sir  William 

A  D.  1759.  Johnson,  who  had  been  detached  by  general  Am* 

kerst,  captured  the  fcrt  of  Niagara.    But  all  these  opeiations 

were  only  subordinate  to  the  grand  expedition  against  Que« 

bee,  of  which  the  command  was  given  to  general  WoUi, 
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llttvlBg  mi^er  Um  tnigadier-genenls  Mcnekton,  Townshendy 
mmd  Murray:  the  aqnadrvn  was  oondaeted  by  adminda 
Saanden  aad  Holaes*  The  plaee  was  defended  by  MoaU 
•aim,  one  ef  the  braTest  aad  most  skilfal  geaerab  of  FraaeA 
He  nerer  relaxed  for  oae  mameat  his  rigilaaee  $  althouf^  tha 
worka  thrown  ap  to  {prereaf  the  deseeat  of  the  BagUsh^  were 
deemed  impregnable,  indeed,  the  eombiaatioB  of  diaeahieo 
which  atteaded  thu  andertaking,  waa  soeh  as  might  hava 
haffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  mast  eoarageoas  and  skilfal 
aammaader.  Bat  Wolfe,  though  yoaag  ta  years  and  experi- 
anee,  was  a  true  mitttary  geains.  BarmoaatiBg  iaeoaeeiTablo 
AilBeBlties,  he  disemhaiked  his  troops,  and  saoeeeded  in  gain- 

8^p^i2,  '"S  ^^  hdghU  of  Abraham,  where  he  defealad 
A.  D.  1759.  the  Freneh  army  ander  general  Montcalm**  The 
Tietory,  however,  was  dearly  purchased  by  the  death  of  gen- 
ral  Wolfe,  a  hero  eqaal  to  any  of  those  reeorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  aneient  or  modem  times.  Oeaeral  Montcalm  also 
waa  mortally  wounded,  aad  died  In  a  few  days  after  the  ac- 
tion. General  Wolfe  being  slain,  aad  brigadier-general 
MoacktoB  dangeroasly  wounded,  the  command  dcTolved  on 
hrlgadicr-general  Townshend,  who  completed  the  defeat  of 

Sept  18.  ^^®  French,  and  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  which, 
A.1X1759.  within  a  few  days,  snrreadered  to  his  arms,  anA 
has  CTcr  since  remained  an  appendage  to  the  British  em- 
pire. 

WhileGreat  Britain  was  thus  triamphant  in  the  western 
continent,  she  displayed  her  accostomed  superiority  in  tha 
European  seas,  'rhe  French  seeing  their  affairs  begin  to  wear 
an  nnfiiToorable  aspect,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
projected  an  invasion  of  these  islands.  But  the  efforts  of 
the  British  navy  rendered  their  design  impraetieable.  On 
the  ath  August,  admiral  Boscawen  defeated  the  Toulon 
squadron,  commanded  by  M.  de  la  Clue :  three  of  the  Frendi 
ships  of  the  line  were  captured,  and  two  were  burned :  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  consisting  of  seven  ships  of  the  line  and 
three  fHgates,  escaped  in  the  night.    Sir  Edward  Hawke 

•  The  heighU  of  Abraham  are  an  assemblage  of  bigh  hilla,  which  com- 
mand Quebec,  and  axe  almost  inaccetaiblc  &•«  ^^  rircr.— 1%©  disew* 
batfcstion  began  a  Unle  after  midnight 
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Nov  20  ^**  equally  sueeessfiil  against  tbe  Breat  fleet 
A.  D.  1759.  which  he  defeated  in  the  hay  of  Biseay.  One 
French  ship  of  eighty  guns  was  captured :  two  odiers  of  the 
line  were  sunk,  two  were  humed,  and  another  wrecked  at  the 
month  of  the  Loire :  seven  or  eight  others  throwing  their: 
gnns  overhoard,  ran  np  the  river  Viilaine ;  and  the  night  fcT- 
onred  the  escape  of  the  rest  of  their  fleet.  The  English 
lost  two  ships  of  the  line,  which  ran  ashore  in  the  chase. 

The  commencement  of  the  next  year  was  ren« 
A.  D.  ireo.  j^ygj  remarkable  hy  the  alarm  spread  along  the 
coasts  of  Oreat  Britian  and  Ireland,  by  the  celebrated  Freneli^ 
adventurer  Thnrot  This  enterprising  offleer,  with  only  three 
ships,  the  largest  of  which  mounted  no  more  than  forty-lbur 
guns,  made  himself  master  of  Carrickfergos,  in  Ireland, 
where  he  levied  large  contributions.*  But  being  met  at  sea 
hy  captain  Blllott,  who  commanded  three  frigates,  Thnrot  was 
^  ^^  killed,  and  his  small  squadron  captured,  after  an 
A.  J>'  17^*  obstinate  action.  As  the  name  of  Thnrot  had 
hecome  terrible  to  all  the  maritime  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  his  death,  and  the  capture  of  his  vessels,  exei* 
ted  as  great  public  rejoicings  as  could  have  been  produced  bj 
the  moat  important  victory. 

During  the  two  preceding  years,  the  war  in  Germany  had 
heen  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and  with  various  success. 
The  extraordinary  efforts  of  Frederick  the  Great  against  the 
combined  armies  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  would 
alone  furnish  matter  for  many  volumes,  and  cannot  be  intra-* 
duced  into  this  compendium  of  English  history.f  The  allied 
army,  nnder  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  performed  won« 
ders.  At  the  battle  of  Minden,  which  was  fought  on  the  81st 
July,  1709,  a  few  regiments  of  British  infantry  repulsed  the 
repeated  attacks  of  the  grand  army  of  France,  and,  almost 
alone,  obtained  a  most  glorious  victory.    In  many  other  en- 

*  Tburot's  original  armament  consisted  of  five  sLipflt>  ^nd  about  1200 
troops  I  but  two  of  his  ships  were  separated  hy  a  storm  from  the  rest  of 
the  squadron.  , 

f  For  a  succinct  but  concise  account  of  the  wars  of  Frederick  the 
Oreat,  see  ihe  author's  View  of  the  World,  lately  published— article 
Finnsia^ 
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gugeMMitf  the  allies  were  saeeiBufiil,  and  tlie  dnke  of  Mark 
borottgli,  the  marquis  of  Granby,  and  other  eomnaDders  of 
the  Bnglish  troops,  aequired  immortal  renown.  AU  these 
Tietories^  howerer,  contributed  nothing  towards  the  attain* 
meot  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  contest  $  and  the  Freneli 
opened  every  campaign  with  advantage.  Great  Britain  now 
Vegan  to  feel  the  heavy  burdens  of  a  continental  war.  The 
total  of  the  supplies  granted  for  this  year  was  above  fifteen 
millions  and  a  half,*  of  which  above  two  millions  three  han- 
dred  and  forty^four  thousand  were  paid  in  foreign  sabsidies 
for  supporting  the  war  in  that  country,  exclusive  of  the 
transport  and  maintenance  of  the  English  troops  under 
prince  Ferdinand  $  while  the  national  debt  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  eight  millions  four  hundred  and  ninety-three 
thousand  pounds—^  sum  which  was  then  thought  enormons.t 
The  spirit  of  the  nation  was  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state :  the  provisions  made  by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  greatly  exceeded  the  supplies  granted  for  the  service 
of  the  year ;  and  the  success  of  the  British  arms  made  the 
hurdens  of  the  people  seem  light.      The  last  important 

Sept.  7»  achievement  of  the  year  was  the  reduction  of  Men- 
A.  D.  1760.  treal  by  General  Amherst,  who  thus  completed  th^ 
conquest  of  Canada,  and  entirely  subverted  the  French  em« 
pi  re  on  the  continent  of  North  America. 

While  Great  Britain  exulted  in  the  triumph  of  her  arms^ 

O^  25,  ^^  event  took  place  which  filled  the  nation  with 
A.D  1760  grief,  and  the  German  allies  with  consternation. 
This  was  the  death  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  England,  who, 
without  any  previous  disorder,  suddenly  expired  at  his  palace 
of  Kensington,  in  the  seventy -eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  a  prosperous  and  glorious  reign. 

George  II.  was  of  the  middle  stature,  well  shaped,  erect, 
his  eyes  and  nose  prominent,  and  his  complexion  fair.    It  re- 

•  SninUet,  5.  p.  174.  Mac  Artliur  states  the  public  debt  at  more  than 
a8;Hl,208/.  Append,  tab.  5.  p.  283.-  Dr.  Rees  states  it  at  110»604,836/. 
Vidi  Cyclopxdia,  article  debts,  vol.  11,  part  1. 

t  amollct  5.  p  172.     According  to  a  more  recent  writer;  the  supplies 
for  17(')J  amounted  to  19>616,n9/.  Vide  Mac  Artliur's  financial  and  Po* 
liucal  F^cttf,  appendix,  table  4.  p.  ^T?  and  378. 
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donndt  greatfj  to  bis  praise  that,  aithoagh  his  temper  wa» 
haiMtj  and  Tiolent,  it  had  no  effect  on  his  condjict,  which  was 
ioTariably  guided  by  reason.  In  his  mode  of  living  he  waa 
temperate  and  regular ;  and  in  all  his  affairs  presented  hia 
•ubjeets  an  example  of  eeonomy  whieh  too  few  of  them  wera 
earefol  to  imitate.  He  was  fond  of  military  parade,  and 
possessed  great  personal  eourage,  in  which,  indeed,  none  of 
his  illustrious  house  have  ever  been  found  deficient.  His  sys- 
tem of  government  corresponded  with  the  institutions  of  law : 
it  never  encroached  on  private  property,  nor  interfered  with 
the  legal  administration  of  justice.  He  has  been  taxed  with 
too  great  an  attachment  to  his  native  country ;  but  an  affec- 
tion so  natural,  and  which  is  always  esteemed  laudable  in  a 
subject,  ought  not  to  be  too  severely  censured  in  a  monarch  $ 
find  Dr.  Smollet,  who  does  not  appear  too  favourable  to  his 
memory,  candidly  owns  that,  if  too  great  attention  was  paid 
to  the  interests  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  if  the  blood  and 
ireasures  of  Oreal  Britain  were  sacrificed  to  these  eonsidera* 
tions,  the  king  was  not  so  much  to  be  blamed  as  his  ministers, 
who  laboured,  with  all  their  might,  to  promote  a  system  so 
prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.*  But  that 
oelebrated  historian  might  have  considered^  that  all  the  mea^ 
sures  of  George  II.  were  eonstilntional :  they  were  eagerly 
seconded  by  the  parliament,  and  sanctioned  by  the  approba- 
tion of  the  people  :  both  his  conduct,  and  that  of  his  minis- 
ters, ought,  therefore,  to  be  exempted  from  the  censure  of 
posterity.  In  fine,  he  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  and  most  prosperous  princes  that  had  swayed  the  British 
sceptre. 

During  the  reign  of  George  11.  Great  Britain  had  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  every  species  of  improvement  that  embel- 
lishes civil  society,  and  at  its  conclusion  had  nearly  reaehed 
the  summit  of  political  greatness.  The  military  force  of  the 
nation  consisted  of  thi^y-one  regiments  of  cavalry  and  dra- 
goons, and  ninety-seven  regiments  of  infantry,  besides  sixty 
thousand  Hanoverians  and  German  auxiliaries  in  the  pay  of 
Great  Britain.    The  navy,  at  the  same  time,  consisted  of  a 

«  SmoUet  5.  p.  368. 
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liusdred  and  twentynme  ships  of  the  line,  hesidcs  frigates^ 
fire-ships,  sloops*  bombs,  and  tenders.*  By  this  prodigions 
fbree  the  eommeree  and  marine  of  France  were  almost  an- 
nihilated. In  India,  the  seeptre  of  Great  Britain  was  swayed 
in  regions  far  beyond  the  limits  to  whieh  Alexander  ex- 
tended his  eonqaests  $  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  NortK 
American  continent  was  included  within  the  range  of  her 
empire. 

The  increase  of  commerce  equalled  the  extension  of  em* 
pire ;  and  the  ralue,  both  of  the  imports  and  exports,  had 
sdmost  doubled  during  this  reign.f  This,  however,  was  not 
the  effect  of  any  extraordinary  encouragement :  on  the  con* 
trary^  the  necessities  of  the  state  obliged  the  legislature  to 
burden  trade  wtth  accumulated  imposts.  Its  increase  must^ 
therefore,  be  ascribed  to  the  natural  progress  of  industry  and 
adventure,  stimulated  by  a  constantly  accumulating  capital  | 
^ar,  whieh  naturally  impedes  the  commerce  of  other  na« 
tious,  opened  new  otiannels  to  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
this  augmentation  of  her  trade  enabled  her  to  carry  on  the 

•  Smollet's  Sutement  for  1760,  vol.  5.  p.  387t  &c.  Since  the  eonb 
menoement  of  the  war  in  1755,  the  number  of  French  ships  of  war  taken 
and  destroyed  amounted  to  S4»  and  tbdr  gunt  to  3436 :  that  of  the  Eng^ 
liah  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  French,  was  only  nine  ships  of  war»  and 
216  guns.    SmoUet'a  Statement,  5.  p.  389,  && 

t  ImportH  in  1727,  the  yeu*  of  the  aceesaion  of  Geor^  11.    6^798,90811 

Imports  in  1760 I0,683,595f. 

Exports  in  1727 9,553,043f. 

EzporUinl760 16.665,278/. 

Vide  Mac  Arthur^s  Financial  and  Folitical  Fkcts,  tabic  3.  appendix,  p. 
S74»&e. 

The  French  privateers  greatly  annoyed  the  British  trade.  Between 
June  Ist,  1756,  and  June  lat,  1760«  they  had  taken  2539  British  ships,  in- 
dnding  78  privateeri.  in  the  same  space  of  time  the  Btitish  oniipeni 
had  captured  oalv  944  of  their  vesselSf  including  242  privateers,  and 
many  fishing  boats,  &c.  of  trifling  value  This  disparity  in  the  number  of 
captures  was  the  consequence  of  the  depressed  stAte  of  the  French,  and 
die  flourisMng  state  of  English  commerce.    >SmoUet,  5-  p  249* 

t  Nothing  is  more  self  evident  than  that  an  increased  capital  affords 
the  means  of  increasing  trade.  A  person,  who  by  traffic  has  accumula- 
ted s  large  capital,  possesses  one  of  the  inost  sfib^tusl  mfsos  if  extend* 
iof  his  business. 
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••■test  at  taeh  an  enorinoiM  expcate.*  Theintnx  af  money 
wliieh  it  oeeasioned  was  every  where  felt,  espeeially  in  the 
metropolis)  and  displayed  in  works  of  publie  as  well  as  pri« 
Tate  ntility  and  ornament.  The  suburbs  were  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  adorned  with  elegant  houses ;  and  Westminster 
Bridge  was  built  at  the  expense  of  BS%fiOOL  defrayed  by  par- 
^  Mament.  But  nothing  afforded  a  greater  proof  of  the  flour* 
ishing  state  of  trade  than  the  faeility  with  which  loans  were 
negoeiated  fbr  government :  the  sums  of  eighteen,  nineteen, 
and  even  twenty*two  millions,  raised  in  the  two  last  yean  of 
this  and  the  first  of  the  following  reign,  by  a  few  merchants  of 
London,  at  a  very  short  notice,  are  instances  of  eommereial 
•pulence  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  nations. 

The  progress  of  letters  and  arts  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  commerce  and  the  influx  of  wealth.  Astronomy, 
and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics,  were  illustrated  by 
Halley,  Sanderson,  Maelaurin,  Simpson,  and  others.  Chem* 
istry  received  various  improvements.  Arehiteeture  became 
a  favourite  study,  and  magnificent  edifices  were  ereeted  in  va'* 
rions  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Sculpture  was  also  successfully 
cultivated ;  and  British  genius,  which  had  in  the  article  of 
painting  been  long  deemed  a  barren  soil,  produced  several  ar- 
tists of  distinguished  merit.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  well  known  names  of  Hogarth,  Hay  man,  VVooton,  Bey- 
monr«  Lambert,  the  Smiths,  Scot,  Ramsey,  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Little  progress  was  yet  made  in  historioal  paint- 
ing;  but  the  art  of  engraving  was  brought  to  considerable 
perfection  by  Strange,  Grignion,  and  other  artists.  Music 
was  also  greatly  encouraged,  though  cultivrjed  chiefly  by 
foreigners.  Some  Englishmen,  however,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  musical  talents.  Several  publie  institutions 
evinced  the  improving  taste  of  the  nation :  the  British  Mtt- 
•cum  was  established  in  Montague  house;  and  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  as  well  as  the  Marine  Society,  and  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  date  their  establish- 
ment from  this  reign. 

•The  value  of  the  imporu  in  1755  w«i  9fi^B,776i,  and  in  ITfKK 
10,683,5951.  Value  of  exports  in  1755,  12,717,8321  ditto  in  17G(^ 
16,665,278/.    Vide  Mac  Arthur^  table  3.  appendix,  p.  275. 
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Bniditioii  and  genioft  were  eminently  displayed  in  a  nam* 
ber  of  literary  performances ;  and  the  English  writers  began 
lo  be  distinguished  by  elegance  of  diction,  .as  well  as  by 
strength  of  argnment  and  philosophical  laTestigatioo.  Many 
ingenious  treatises,  in  metaphysics  and  morality,  made  their 
appearance.  Theology  conld  boast  of  a  Sherlock,  a  Hoad- 
ley,  a  Warburton,  and  a  Watts.  The  medical  art  was  devel- 
oped in  the  essays  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  in  the  worka 
of  the  classical  Friend,  the  elegant  Mead,  and  other  philoso- 
phical physicians.  In  the  Belles  Lettres,  genius  spontane- 
ously arose,  and,  without  the  patronage  of  any  distinguished 
Mcecnas,  flourished  under  the  auspices  of  a  generous  public, 
disposed  to  encourage  literary  merit.  Chesterfield,  Rich- 
ardson, and  others,  acquired  celebrity  by  the  elegance  of  their 
prose  writings ;  and  Britain,  at  this  period,  was  fertile  in 
poetry.  Among  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
poetical  writinga  may  be  mentioned  Akeaeide^  Armstrongs 
Mas(Hi,  Oray,  the  Whiteheads,  the  Whartoas,  &e.  Youngs 
author  of  the  Night  Thoughts,  and  Watts,  already  mention- 
ed, inlisted  the  muses  into  the  service  of  religion.  Thomson, 
the  poet  of  the  Seasons,  displayed  a  luxurianey  of  genius  in 
painting  the  beauties  of  nature,  and,  as  long  as  the  English 
language  shall  be  read,  his  works  will  be  perused  with  de- 
light. But,' above  all  the  rest,  the  name  of  Pope  stands  emi- 
nently conspicuous :  his  smoothly  flowing  diction  aud  harmo- 
nions  versification  will  immortalize  his  memory  as  the:  prince 
of  the  English  poets.  Perhaps  few  of  the  dramatic  writings 
of  this  period  will  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  posterity. 
But  the  stage  could  boast  of  many  excellent  actors  $  and  the 
art  of  theatrical  exhibition  was  carried  to  the  aeme  of  per- 
fection by  the  celebrated  Garriek,  who,  in  that  respect,  great- 
ly surpassed  all  his  predecessors  of  this,  and  perhaps,  every 
other  nation. 

The  improvement  of  the  human  mind,  however  conspicu- 
Otts  in  a  great  number  of  individuals,  was  not  sufficiently 
general  to  have  any  great  influence  on  popular  manners. 
That  luxury  in  dress,  in  equipages,  in  furniture,  &e.  should 
increase  with  the  influx  of  wealth,  is  a  natural  effeet  Luxury, 
ipdeed,  when  properly  regulated,  is  the  basis  of  commerce 
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luid  the  idmalot  of  indsf try.  But,  among  tboie  elaitct  of 
people  whose  minds  are  uneultivated,  laxnry,  instead  of  heing 
leined  into  eleganee,  sinks  into  hmtal  sensuality.  About  thi. 
middle  of  this  reign,  immorality,  among  the  lower  orders^ 
Iiad  arrived  almost  at  its  highest  piteh.  To  prodnee  t^Ms  la- 
mentable effeet,  the  low  priee  of  that  baleful  eomponnd, 
ealled  gin,  had  a  powerful  tendeney ;  and  the^  populaee  of 
London  lived  in  an  almost  eontinual  intozieation,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  industry  and  all  moral  deeeney.*  The  legislature, 
however,  by  judicious  regulations  respecting  distilleries,  taxes 
en  spirituous  liquors,  and  lieenses  to  publicans,  put  a  cheek 
to  the  growing  evil,  and  produced  a  great  amelioration  of  the 
national  morals  before  the  end  of  the  reign. 

«  Dr.SmoUet  says,  that*  it  maay  houtei  in  London  boudt  were  set 
up  to  KiTe  pubUc  notice^  that  a  person  might  get  drunk  lor  a  penny,  dead 
drunk  for  two  pence,  and  be  fumisbed  with  straw  for  nothing;  and  that 
in  those  infamous  places  of  rendezvous!  cellars  were  provided,  and  litter- 
ed with  straw,  into  which  numbers  of  intoxicated  wietchea  weie  drag- 
ged, and  left  crowded  together  in  a  state  of  insensibilityy  dU  sleep  ena^ 
Mod  them  to  renew  the  soenss  of  riot  and  debaucbeiy. 
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S  ucRy  as  it  has  jost  been  described,  was  the  state  of  the  Britiab 
•mpire  in'lirms  and  in  arts,  in  finances  and  commerce,  when 
George  III.  ascended  the  throne.  The  nation,  triumphanl 
abroad,  and  united  at  home,  had  attained  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  military  glory,  and  to  an  eitraordinary  degree  of 
political  prosperity  ;  and  the  monarch  possessed  all  the  qoali- 
fteations  that  natnre,  education,  and  fortune  could  bestow,  m 
•rder  to  render  his  reign  illustrious*  He  was  then  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age,*  and  the  off- 
spring of  a  parent  who  had  bera  the  delight  of  the  people* 
Having  no  interest  distinct  from  that  of  his  subjects,  he  pes* 
■essed  their  united  affections  $  and  his  personal  character  was 
•aleulated  to  raise  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Tho 
reign  of  this  monarch,  comprising  a  period  distinguished  by 
vevolutions  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  wholly  unprece- 
dented, would  require  many  volumes  to  particularize  aH 
the  transactions  that  will  render  it  peculiarly  interesting 
to  posterity.  These,  indeed,  have  already  employed  many 
able  pens,  and  will  undoubtedly  employ  many  morevf— * 
The  vast  machine  of  European  polities,  during  this  reign, . 
has  been  the  subject  of  incessant  investigation;  and  the 
•vents  arising  from  its  complicated  movements,  have  been 
minutely  and  repeatedly  detailed  in  numerous  publications^ 

*  George  HI  wa»  born  4th  June,  1738,  was  proclaimed  kinjr  96th  Oc- 
tober, 1760b  married  the  princeu  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgh  Streliti^ 
September  8th,  1761,  and  was  crowned  September  32d,  1761. 

f  Besides  general  histories  of  England,  &c.  fee  histories  of  the  reign 
at  George  Iff.  by  Bebbam  ,Macfarian:  and  Bis8et,Tarioos  histories  of  the 
Fircnch  levolntioo,  and  a  number  of  othes  worisf^  puMishcdboth  in  En^^ 
land  and  IVsiicc. 
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Ally  tberefore^  that  is  neeessary,  and,  indeed^  all  that  ean  be 
attempted  id  this  historical  compendianiy  is  to  exhibit  the  out- 
lines of  the  pieture :  these  will  escape  the  wreck  of  time 
when  the  colouring  shall  fade,  and  become  uninteresting  te 
posterity.* 

The  sudden  death  of  George  U.  at  so  critical  a  juncture, 
filled  his  German  allies  with  consternation.  They  saw 
themselves  deprived  of  their  sole  support  at  a  time  when 
they  found  themselves  unable  to  resist  the  preponderating 
force  of  their  enemies,  and  they  were  ignorant  of  the  inten* 
tious  of  hit  successor.  The  conduct  of  George  in.  however, 
soon  dispelled  their  alarms.  Convinced  of  the  cipedieney 
of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  as  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining  peace,  he  resolved  that  the  death  of  his  predecessor 
should  not  relax  the  operations  of  the  national  arms.  The 
whole  force  of  the  empire  was  exerted  with  Tigoar,  and  its 
efforts  were  successful.  Pondicherry,  the  chief  settlement  of 
the  French  in  India,  and  defended  by  Lally,t  one  of  their 
bravest  generals,  was,  after  suffering  ail  the  rigours  of  fam* 

Jan.  16i  ^°^'  compelled  to  surrender  to  colonel  Coote,  assist* 
A.  D.  1761.  ed  by  the  co-operation  of  admiral  Steveoa.  The 
tame  year  the  island  of  Belleisle,  near  the  eoast  of  Fraaee, 
was  reduced  by  general  Hodgson  and  commodore  KeppeL 

Before  the  end  of  the  year  his  majesty  espoused  the  pria* 
cess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburgb  Strelitz,  whose  virtuous  and 
amiable  conduct  has  amply  justified  his  choice  $  and  soon 
Sept.  33t  ^^^^  ^^^  arrival,  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
A.D.  1761.  was  performed  with  great  magnificence  in  West, 
minster  Abbey. 

In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  so  ably  eondaeted 
the  war  againit  France,  having  received  authentic  informa- 
tion of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Spain,  proposed  an  immedi- 

•  For  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  the  most  important  part  of  this 
awn.  "ee  the  author's  General  History  of  Europe  from  the  peace  of  1788 
to  the  month  of  May,  1810.  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  by  Longman.Hurst, 
Bees,  Orme,  and  Brown,  London,  1810. 

t  General  Lally  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  a  soldier  of  fortune.  The 
batteries  were  opened  against  Pondicherry  Dec.  8lb,  1760,  about  midnight . 
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ate  deelaration  of  war  against  that  kingdom.  His  advied, 
however,  was  overroled  in  tbe  eooncil ;  all  the  members  of 
whieh,  excepting  his  brother-in-law,  earl  Temple,  were  of  a 
eontrary  opinion.  Mr.  Pitt,  now  finding  his  influence  on  th^ 
deeline,  resigned  his  office,  and  received  a  pension  of  three 
thousand  pounds  per  ann.  to  be  continued  for  three  lives,  and 
a  title  was  conferred  on  his  ladj  and  her  issue. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  produced  no  alteration  in  pub« 
lie  measures :  the  plans  which  he  had  previously  concerted^ 
were  vigorously  executed,  and  the  whole  politfeal  machine 
wu  kept  in  motion  by  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  to  all 
its  parts.  The  aeearacy  of  his  intelligence,  and  the  justness 
of  his  views,  soon  became  manifest :  the  famous  family  com- 
pact between  the  two  great  branches  of  the  house  of  Bour- 

Jan.  4^  ^^f  rendered  a  rupture  with  Spain  unavoidable, 
▲.  D.  176%  and  war  was  accordingly  declared  against  that  king* 
dom.  ' 

Great  Britain  had  now  to  contend  with  the  unbroken  force 
•f  a  new  enemy ;  but  increased  opposition  served  only  to 
otimulate  her  activity,  ahd  multiply  her  triumphs.  The 
Havanna,  the  strongest  and  most  important  place  which 
Spain  poHessed  in  the  West  Indies,  ^vas,  after  a  siege  of  two 
months  and  eight  days,  compelled  to  surrender  to  a  British 
armament,  commanded  by  admiral  Pococke,  and  the  earl  of 
Albemarle.  While  Great  Britain  was  triumphant  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  she  had  still  farther  canse  of  exultation 

Auir  12  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^°  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  throne.  George  Fred- 
A.  D.  1763.  crick  Augustus,  prince  of  Wales,  came  into  the 
world  in  a  moment  of  national  triumph.  The  Hermione,  a 
large  Spanish  register  ship,  homeward  bound  from  Lima  to 
Cadiz,  had  been  captured  by  the  English  cruisers.  The 
cargo,  consisting  of  silver,  &c.  was  valued  at  a  million  ster- 
ling ;  and,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  this  treasure  was  tri- 
umphatly  carried  through  the  city  to  the  Bank  at  the  very 
hour  in  which  his  royal  highness  was  born.  In  the  East,  as 
well  as  the  West  Indies,  the  Spanish  possessions  were  attack- 
ed  with  success ;  the  rich  and  important  city  of  Manilla  was 
VOL.  II.  ^  U 
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redaced  by  admiral  Gornbli  and  general  Draper ;  and  the 
enemj  was  conri  need,  that  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe 
irere  not  secure  from  the  British  arms.*  But  the  misfor- 
tones  of  Spain  did  not  alleviate  those  of  France^  General 
Monekton,  lord  RoUo,  and  Sir  James  Douglas,  continued  a 
sueeessful  train  of  operations  against  the  French  West  India 
islands.  Martinique,  although  deemed  impregnable,  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  this 
important  conquest  being  followed  by  the  reduction  of  Grenada, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and  other  islands  of  inferior  note,  the 
French  had  every  reason  to  apprehend  their  total  expulsion 
from  the  West  Indies. 

In  order  to  counteract  these  misfortunes,  which  had  attend- 
ed the  family  compact,  the  house  of  Bourbon  employed  its 
last  resource.  This  was  the  invasion  of  Portugal^-a  king- 
dom which  commercial  connexions,  and  political  alliance, 
had  placed  under  the  peculiar  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
This  expedient  had  the  desired  effect,  as  it  certainly  embar- 
rassed the  British  government,  which  found  it  neeessaiy  to 
^end  considerable  armaments  to  Portugal.  In  Germany  the 
war  was  still  continued  with  vigour.  Prince  Ferdinand  dis- 
played, on  every  occasion,  the  talents  of  a  consummate  gene- 
ral} and  the  courage  of  the  marquis  of  Granby  render - 
«!  him  the  idol  of  the  British  soldiery,  and  the  glory  of 
the  nation.  The  king  of  Prussia,  at  the  same  time,  by  his 
eonsummate  courage  and  military  skill,  resisted  all  the  ef- 
forts of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  excited  the  aston- 
ishment of  all  Europe.  All  these  operations,  however,  these 
marches  and  countermarches  of  contending  armies,  the 
bloody  battles  and  destructive  sieges,  of  which  a  circumstan- 
tial detail  would  fill  numerous  volumes,  as  they  produced 
no  decisive  effects,  are,  at  this  time,  of  littlo  importance  in 
history.  It  suffices  to  say,  that  the  British  government  ju- 
diciously resolved  to  put  an  end  to  a  bloody  and  ruinous  war, 
in  which  victory  produced  no  permament  advantage.  The 
defection  of  Russia  from  the  confederacy  formed  againat 

•  Manilla  is  a  rich  and  comrncrcLal  city.  It  has  long  been  famous  for 
the  Inidc  which  it  canieson  between  Cliina  and  Mexico. 
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Prnuia,  faeilitated  tbe  refttoration  of  peace  on  the  continent.* 
The  hoase  of  Bonrbon,  at  the  same  time,  made  such  proposals 
Feb  10     ^  ^^^  British  ministry  deemed  admissible.  A  treaty 
A.D.  1763.  of  peace  was  concladed  between  his  Britannic  maj- 
esty and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  to  which  the  king 
of  Portogal  acceded.     Canada,  with  the  islands  of  New- 
foandland,  Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John,  with  East  and  West 
Florida,   comprising  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  North 
America  to  the  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  were  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.    In  the  West  Indies,  the  islands  of  Grenada 
and  the  Orenadiltas  were  confirmed  to  Oreat  Britain  :  Mar- 
tiniqoe,  Onadaloupe,  Marigalante,  and  Deseada,  were  restor-  ' 
ttd  to  France,  and  Cuba  to  Spain.     The  English  quitted 
their  pretensions  to  the  nentral  island  of  St.  Lucia,  and 
granted  to  the  French  the  small  islands  of  St.  Peter  and 
Miquelon,  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland.!     The  French 
renounced  their  pretensions  to  the  nentral  islands  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, Dominica,  and  Tobago.    In  Africa,  England  retained 
the  island  of  Senegal,  and  restored  Goree  to  France.}  In  the 
East  Indies,  all  the  places  taken  from  the  French  were  res- 
tored^  on  condition  that  they  should  not  maintain  either  forts 
or  forces  in  the  province  of  Bengal.     The  city  of  Manilla, 
with  its  appendages,  was  restored  to  the  Spaniards,  who,  in 
retttm,  confirmed  to  the  English  the  right  to  cut  logwood  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.    In  Germany, 
after  an  immense  efTosion  of  blood,  and  expenditure  of  money, 
and  after  innumerable  scenes  of  carnage,  rapine,  and  doyas- 
tation,  the  peace  was  concluded  on  the  principle  of  mutual 
restttntion.    The  same  principle  was  also  admitted  in  the 
treaty  between  Spain  and  Portugal.    Thus  ended  a  war 
the  most  glorious  in  the  British  annals — a  war  in  which  the 
nation  had  attained  the  summit  of  political  greatness,  and 
a  degree  of  commercial  opulence  unknown  in  former  ages. 

*  Peter  III.  ascended  the  throne  of  Russia  on  the  death  of  the  Czarina 
EUzabethy  Jan.  5tli»  1762,  and  immediately  concluded  a  peace  uith  the 
kjajof  Prussia 

f  These  islands,  and  even  Newfoundland  itself,  are  of  no  other  ralue 
than  for  the  conveniences  which  they  afford  during  the  fishing  season. 

♦  The  island  of  Senegal  is  of  far  more  value  than  Goree,  as  it  gave  tp 
thcEnglifN  nearly  the  whole  monopoly  of  the  gum  trade  in  that  coiinUy. 
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From  this  period  the  Brittsli  empire  enjoyed  leveral  yean 
of  unpreeedented  prosperity.  Some  domestie  troubles  arose, 
bot  these  were  not  of  soeh  a  natore  as  to  affeot  the  happi- 
ness of  the  nation.  John  Wilkes,  esq.  member  of  parliameat 
for  Aylesbury,  was  rendered  eonspienous  by  two  papers  whieh 
he  had  written :  one  was  entitled  the  ^  North  Briton,  No.  40  ;" 
and  the  other  an  *^  Essay  on  Woman."  By  Tirtae  of  a  war- 
rant fi*om  the  secretary  of  state,  thretf  messengers  entered  his 
hoQse,  and  seized  his  person.  Being  carried  before  the  se- 
eretaries  for  examination,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ; 
but  afterwards  liberated  by  a  writ  of  haheas  corpus.  Mr. 
Wilkes  complained,  that  the  privileges  of  parliament  had 
been  yiolated  by  the  seizure  of  his  papers,  and  the  imprison* 
ment  of  his  person.  Both  houses,  however,  eonenrred  in 
voting  the  ^^  North  Briton,  No.  40,"  a  false,  scandalous,  and 
seditious  libel,  and  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman. 
The  order  was  eieeuted,  but  not  without  great  opposition  by 
the  populace.  And  another  prosecution  was  commenced 
against  him  for  his  ^<  Essay  on  Woman,"  which  was  deemed 
scandalous  and  profane.  Mr.  Wilkes  then  withdrew  to  the 
continent ;  and  being  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
afterward  outlawed. 

While  the  minds  of  the  people  were  agitated  by  these 
trifling  disputes,  events  of  infinitely  greater  importance  were 
in  embrio.  The  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the  total  expulsion 
of  the  French  from  the  North  American  continent,  seemed 
to  have  completely  secured  the  British  empire  in  that  part  of 
the  globe ;  but  the  consequences  of  these  triumphs  shew  the 
fallacy  of  promising  appearances,  and  the  uncertainty  of  po- 
litical views.  So  long  as  Prance  retained  possession  of  Ca- 
nada, the  American  colonies,  overawed  by  the  presence  of 
that  formidable  neighbour,  steadily  adhered  to  Great  Britain, 
from  whom  they  expected  and  had  always  received  protection. 
But  no  sooner  were  they  delivered  from  their  apprehensions 
of  the  French,  than  they  began  to  form  more  aspiring  views, 
and  to  consider  themselves  as  capable  of  asserting  their  own 
independence.  The  situation  of  affairs  between  the  parent 
state  and  the  colonies,  gave  rise  to  a  question,  the  decision  of 
which  being  referred  to  the  sword,  produced  a  series  of  ea- 
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IftmitieS)  and  finally  rent  tke  Britigh  empire  ainnder.  Great 
Britain  had,  daring  the  late  war,  heen  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense in  protecting  the  colonies,  and  it  was  just  that  they 
ahonld  contribute  towards  her  reimbursements.*  The  sums 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  raise  for  the  public  ser*' 
rice,  used  to  be  determined  in  the  provincial  assemblies ;  but 
this  system  was  found  by  experience  to  be  attended  with  de- 
lay, and  want  of  unanimity.  From  these  eireumstanees  the 
British  parliament  judged  it  expedient  to  exercise  the  same 
jurisdiction  over  the  colonies  as  oyer  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
especially  in  regard  to  taxation.  But  the  colonists  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  an  assembly  to  which  they 
aent  no  representatiyes.  The  British  parliament,  however, 
March  32,  insisting  on  the  right,  passed  an  act  for  levying  a 
A.D.  1T6S>  duty  on  stamps  in  the  North  American  colonies. 
This  was  no  sooner  known  in  America  than  the  whole  coun- 
try was  in  a  ferment.  The  act  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
contempt  and  indignation:  several  violent  measures  were 
adopted  to  prevent  its  operation ;  and  associations  were  form- 
ed in  the  diflerent  provinces,  by  which  the  people  bound  them- 
selves not  to  import  or  purchase  any  British  manufactures 
till  that  act  should  be  repealed.  The  colonies  also  establish- 
ed committees,  and  from  these  committees  appointed  depu* 
ties  to  meet  in  congress  at  New  York.  They  assembled  to- 
gether in  the  month  of  October,  1760,  and  this  was  the  first 
eongress  that  was  held  in  North  America. 

These  commotions  in  America  excited  great  alarm  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  Majesty  thought  proper  to  dismiss  his  ministers. 
The  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  in  the  room  of  Mr.  George  Orenville ;  and  some  of 
his  lordship's  friends  succeeded  to  the  vacant  plaees.  The 
March  16,  American  stamp  act  was  repealed,  a  measure  in 
A.  D.  1766.  which  the  new  ministry  concurred.  The  integrity 
and  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham were  productive  of  several  measures  tending  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public,  and  have  consecrated  his  name  to  pos- 

*  The  Americans,  and  the  minority  in  the  British  parliament,  asserted 
that  America  had  contributed  more  tiian  her  just  proportion  of  expenses 
in  the  late  war.    Marshal's  life  of  Waahmgton,  2.  p.  109. 
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ferity.  But  his  adrntnistratioii  was  only  of  short  eoatiouanee.' 
July  31  >  '^^^  ^"^®  ^^  Grafton  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
A.i^.  1766.  the  treasury 9  in  the  room  of  the  marquis,  the  earl 
•f  Shelbume,  secretary  of  state,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond ;  Charles  Townshend,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  soon  after  created  earl  of  Chatham,  was  made 
lord  priyy  seal.  This  arrangement,  however,  was  not  of  an j 
long  duration ;  and  various  changes  soon  took  place.  Mr. 
Charles  Townshend,  who  possessed  great  ahilities  and  elo- 
quence, made  a  considerable  figure  both  in  the  cabinet  and  in 
the  parliament;  but  was  snatched  from  the  political  theatre 
by  death.  The  office  of  chancellor  of  the  eieheqner  was 
then  conferred  on  lord  North,  who  afterwards  became  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  and  obtained  considerable  ascendency  in 
the  direction  of  public  affairs.* 

After  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  tranquillity  was  restored 
in  America ;  and  every  thing  promised  a  continuance  of  the 
anion  subsisting  between  the  parent  state  and  the  colonies. 
But  a  new  attempt  of  the  British  parliament  to  tax  the  Ame- 
ricans, notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  the  stamp  act,  re- 
kindled the  flame  which  had  so  happily  subsided.  Governor 
Pownal,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  the 
colonists,  warned  the  house  of  the  danger  of  driving  them  to 
extremities.  ^  It  is,"  said  he,  <<  a  fact  which  this  house  ought 
^  to  be  iqiprized  of  in  all  its  extent,  that  the  people  of  Ame- 
<'  rica,  universally,  unitedly,  and  unalterably,  are  resolved 
^*  net  to  submit  to  any  internal  tax,  imposed  upon  them  hy  any 
^*  legislature,  in  which  they  have  not  a  share  by  representa- 
<^  ttves  of  their  own  election."  He  further  added— .*<  This 
'<  claim  must  not  be  understood  as  if  it  were  only  the  preten- 
^  ces  of  party  leaders  and  demagogues — as  if  it  were  only 

•  In^the  year  lf68,  Mr.  Wilkes  returned  from  France,  where  he  had  re- 
mded  some  time.  But  being  a^in  elected  member  for  Middlesex,  he  was 
a  second  time  expelled  the  house,  and  sufiered  a  long  imprisonment  in 
consequence  of  the  verdicts  given  against  him.  In  1771  •  the  term  of  his 
imprisonment  being  expired,  he  was  repeatedly  elected  by  the  freeholders 
of  Middlesex ;  but  bis  election  was  annulled  by  the  house.  At  length  he 
was  permitted  to  take  his  seat  witliout  opposition.  In  consequence  of 
this  affair,  general  warrants  were  declared  Ulegai ;  and  thus  was  deddtd 
A  question  of  no  small  importance  in  the  laws  of  a  free  countiy. 
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^^  tlie  viiions  of  speeulative  entliiisiastf— as  if  it  were  the 
*^  mere  ebulition  of  a  faetion  which  must  subside — as  if  it  were 
^^  odIj  temporary  and  partial : — it  is  the  cool  deliberate  prin- 
^*  eipled  maxim  of  every  man  of  business  in  the  country.'' 
The  eyent  verified  the  accuracy  of  these  observations,  which, 
liad  they  met  with  sufficient  attention,  might  have  prevented 
an  ocean  of  calamities.  But,  unfortunately,  the  science  of 
politics  is  in  many  cases  no  more  than  conjecture  :  the  errors 
•f  statesmen  may,  therefore,  admit  of  many  excuses,  as  the 
jnerit  of  political  speculations  can  be  verified  only  by  experi- 
ment, of  M'hich  the  result  is  often  widely  different  from  ex- 
pectation. 

Notwithstanding  the  representations  of  governor  Pownal, 
an  act  was  passed  the  same  year,  for  laying  cer- 
*  tain  duties  on  paper,  glass,  tea,  &e.  imported  into 
the  American  colonies.*  About  two  years  after,  however, 
all  these  duties  were  repealed,  except  that  on  tea ;  but,  as  it 
was  not  the  amount  of  the  imposts,  but  the  right  of  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  to  levy  money  on  America  that  was 
the  subject  of  dispute,  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  taxes  could 
answer  no  purpose  so  long  as  any  other  remained.! 

The  dispute  between  the  parent  country  and  the 
'''colonies  still  subsisting,  the  measures  that  were 
taken  brought  matters  at  length  to  a  crisis.  Three  ships, 
laden  with  tea,  being  sent  to  Boston  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Americans  resolved  to  hinder  it  from  being  landed, 
as  the  surest  means  of  preventing  its  consumption.^  A  num- 
ber of  men,  disguised  like  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  these 
ships,  and,  in  a  few  hoars,  discharged  their  cargoes  of  tea 
into  the  sea,  without  doing  any  other  damage,  or  offering  any 
injury  to  the  captains  or  crews.  Outrages  of  the  same  na- 
ture took  place,  on  similar  occasions,  in  several  other  ports  ; 
and  the  masters  of  many  of  the  tea  ships,  in  order  to  avoid 

•  In  consequence  of  this  act  the  Americans  resolved,  in  the  followinjf 
yearynotto  import  any  British  goods  except  those  that  were  of  the  great- 
est necessity.    Marshal's  life  of  Washington,  2.  p.  162.  &c. 

t  Marshal's  life  of  Washington,  2.  p.  172- 

t  For  a  detjuled  account  of  the  beginning  of  these  disputes  see  Gor- 
don's li:st.  of  the  American  war.    Vol.  1.  p-  300,  Sec 
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the  like  danger,  took  the  prudent  feaolotion  of  retmning  im- 
mediatelj  to  England  with  their  cargoes. 
March  3!  ^^  consequence  of  these  riolent  proceedings,  an 
A.  D.  1774  act  was  passed  in  England  for  shutting  up  the  port 
of  Boston,  and  another,  soon  after,  for  regulating  the  gorem- 
ment  of  Massachusetts  bay.  These  measures  so  exaspera- 
ted the  Americans,  that  provincial  meetings  were  every  where 
held,  and  the  different  colonies  entered  into  an  agreement, 
by  which  they  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  suspend  all  in- 
tercourse with  Great  Britain.  They  also  appointed  depu- 
ties to  attend  at  a  general  congress,  which  was  opened  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  consisted  of  fifty- 
two  members,  who  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

Some  measures  were  now  proposed  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  ferment  which  pervaded  the 
colonies.  The  great  earl  of  Chatham,  who  had  been  long  in 
an  infirm  state  of  health,  came  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
expressed,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  disapprobation  of  the 
system  pursued  in  regard  to  America.*  He  also  made  a  mo- 
tion for  recalling  the  troops  from  Boston,  as  a  measure  which 
ought  to  be  instantly  adopted,  and  insisted  that  an  hour  of  de- 
lay io  conciliating  the  colonies  might  produce  years  of  ca- 
lamity. Fatal  experience  verified  the  observation*  The  mo- 
tion was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  sixty-eight  against  eigh- 
teen $  and  the  methods  proposed  in  the  House  lof  Commons 
for  promoting  an  accommodation  met  with  a  similar  fate.  A 
motion,  indeed,  was  afterwards  made  by  Lord  North,  for  sus- 
pending the  exercise  of  the  right  of  taxation  in  America, 
claimed  by  the  British  parliament  in  all  the  colonies,  that 
should,  in  their  general  assemblies,  raise  such  eontribalions 
as  should  be  approved  by  his  majesty  in  parliament.  This 
motion  was  carried ;  but,  on  being  communicated  to  some  of 
the  provincial  assemblies,  it  was  by  them  rejected  as  delusive 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  calculated  only  to  promote  disunion 
in  the  colonies.f    The  petition  from  the  congress  was  onler- 

•  Vide  Belsham's  life  of  Chatham. 

t  Ramsey,  1.  p.  166— and  Gordon,  ?.  p.  90,  &c. 
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ed,  by  his  majesty,  to  be  laid  before  parliameift ;  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  with  two  other  agents,  solicited  to  be  heard  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  behalf  of  the  colonies ;  bat 
the  application  was  rejected,  it  being  alleged  that  the  Ameri- 
can congress  was  an  illegal  assembly. 

Such  was  the  gradoal  progress  of  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonics*  during  the  long 
space  of  ten  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  passing  of  the 
stamp  act  in  1760,  and  the  commencement  of  those  direful 
hostilities  which  terminated  in  the  final  separation  of  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  empire.  But  to  form  a  just  view 
of  the  affiiir,  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  the  perpetual  de- 
pendence of  colonies  on  the  parent  state  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  things,  and  contrary  to  all  the  eiperience  trans- 
mitted by  history.  All  nations  were  originally  colonies  one 
from  another  ;*  and  had  they  not  aspired  to  independence, 
the  world  would  have  formed  only  one  political  community. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  that  colonies,  when  grown 
sufficiently  powerful,  will  remain  long  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence ;  and  when  we  consider  the  vast  extent  and  increasing 
population  and  opulence  of  Anglo-America,  it  may  be  justly 
eoncluded,  that  the  stamp  act,  the  tax  upon  tea,  and  all  the 
other  proceedings  of  the  British  parliament,  were  no  more 
than  the  accelerating  causes  of  an  event  which  must  have 
taken  place  at  one  time  or  other,  and  probably  at  no  very 
distant  pcriod.f  It  was,  indeed,  an  unfortunate  eireumstance, 
that  an  event,  which  was  certain,  should  have  occasioned  so 

*  The  Carthftginians  were  a  colony  of  Pboenicyinfc  Most  of  t]ie 
Greek  states,  at  least  tlie  ruling  part  of  them,  were  colonies  from  Egypt. 
The  deduction  might  be  carried  through  the  history  of  all  nations,  all 
of  them  being  colonics  from  the  original  stock  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

f  This  must  one  day  be  the  case  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ccSLo* 
ma  I  both  of  these  have,  at  different  times,  discovered  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence :  witness  the  proceedings  of  general  BGrandaa  and  the  trans- 
actions  at  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  n  New  Grenada.  If  Spain  and  Portugal 
should  ever  be  conquered  by  France,  this  would  accelerate  the  Independ- 
ence of  their  colonies.  For  the  disposition  of  the  Brazilians,  sec  Staun- 
ton's China. 

YQL.  II.  X  X 
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roiiioaa  a  eonlesty  and  toeb  bloody  eoiiTabioiii ;  but  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  hnman  affairt  that  soeh  a  revolution  ohonld 
bo  aoeomplished  without  a  violent  and  tanguioary  struggle. 

After  developing  the  nature  and  eauses  of  a  war  whieh  dii- 
membered  the  British  empire,  it  suffices  briefly  to  mention 
the  prineipal  transaetions  whieh  led  to  such  a  result,  without 
entering  into  a  minute  detail  of  naval  and  military  operations^ 
oottsisting  only  of  a  repetition  of  seenes  divested  of  novelty,and 
almost  of  interest,  by  the  freipieney  of  historical  doseription. 
Hostilities  were  eommeneed  in  New  England,  where  general 
April  19,  0<^  dispatehed  a  body  of  troops  ta  destroy  some 
A  l>^  1775.  military  stores  eolleeted  atGoneord^  Theysueeeed- 
edin  their  design ;  but  were  forced  to  make  a  preeipitate  re- 
treat, with  the  loss  of  siity-five  killed,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty wounded,  and  twenty  made  prisoners.*  Numerous  bo- 
dies of  the  American  militia  immediately  invested  the  town 
of  Boston,  where  they  kept  general  Gage  and  his  troops 
closely  blockaded.  All  the  colonies  prepared  for  war ;  and 
•  1^^-  jQ^  the  new  continental  eongress  being  assembled  at 
A.  D.  1775.  Philadelphia,  ad^^ted  the  most  vigorous  measures 
fbr  opposing  the  British  govemment.f  Among  their  first 
nets  were  reoolnlioos  foF  raising  an  army,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  paperenrreney  on  the  public  credit  of  the 
united  colonies  of  Amerieaywha  were  the  securities  for  re- 
alising its  nominui  vnlue. 

In  the  mean  while,  m  body  of  Amerieant  surprised  the 
forts  of  Tieonderago  and  Crown  Point,,  where  tbey  found  a 
considerable  number  of  cannon  and  mortars,  with  sundry 
kinds  of  military  stores.  The  British  foree  in  Boston,  how- 
ever, was  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  the  generals  Howe,- 
Clinton,  and  Burgoync,  with  strong  reinibrcements.  An  ob- 
Jane  17,  ^^*^^^^  action  took  place  at  Bunker's  Hill,  near  Bos- 
A.  a  1775.  ton,  in  which  the  king's  troops  had  the  advantage ; 
but  not  without  the  loss  of  more  than  a  thousand  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  among  whom  was  a  considerable  number  of 

*  The  Americans  lost  between  sixty  and  seventy  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed.   MarthftU  differs  a  little  ftom  this  statement    2.  p.  256. 
t.M tfshall's  life  of  Washington,  vol.  2.  p.  261. 
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oBeen.*  Immedifttely  after  this  aetioii  tke  Anerieant  tlirew 
up  fresh  works  on  another  hill  whieh  eomibanded  Charles- 
town  neek,  and  kept  the  royal  army-elosely  Uoekaled  in  the 
peninsula.  While  sneh  was  the  state  of  things,  the  eongress 
appointed  the  famous  George  Washington  eommander  in 
ehief  of  all  the  American  forces,  and  published  a  deelara- 
tioat  of  the  reasons  whieh  induced  them  to  take  arms.  An 
expedition  was  planned  against  Ihe  British  province  of  Ca^ 
nada,  and  conducted  by  brigadier-general  Montgomery.  This 

Dec.  31  ^"^^  having  reduced  a  grear  part  of  the  province, 
A.  D.  1775.  was  killed  in  attempting  lo  carry  Quebec  by  as- 
oanit ;  and  general  Arnold,  the  second  in  command,  being 
dangerously  wounded,  ihe  Americans  retired  to  some  dis- 
tance, and  converted  the  •siege  of  Qudliee  into  a  blockade.) 
But,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  general  Carleton  having  received 
reinforcements  and  supplies  from  England,  obliged  Arnold 
to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  soon  recovered  all  Canada. 
During  these^jtransactions,  the  royal  army  at  Boston  was 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions,  and  the  town  was 
bombarded  by  the  Americans.  General  Howe,  who  now  com- 
niisided  ihe  king's  troops,  amounting  to  upwards  of  seven 
ihousand  men,  was  obliged  to  evacuate  Boston  and  embark 
for  Halifax,  leaving  behind  a  eonsiderable  quantity  of  artil- 

March  17  ^^^  ^^^  stores ;  and  general  Washington  immedi- 
A.D.  177&  atdy  took  possession  of  the  town.$    Within  four 

*  The  whole  number  of  Bridih  troops  engaged  was  3000 :  that  of  the 
Americant  ia  not  known,  but  ia  supposed  to  have  been  4000 :  their  loat 
was  aUted  at.450.    Marshall,  2.  p.  294,  \ 

t  In  this  declaration  they  aay,  **  In  our  native  land— In  defence  of  the 
freedom  that  is  our  biithrigfat,  and  which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late 
liolation  of  it— for  the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired  aolely  by 
the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves— against  violence 
actually  ofiered— we  have  taken  np  arms.  We  shall  ky  them  down 
vrtien  hostilitiei  shall  cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  dan* 
ger  of  their  being  renewed  shall  be  removed,  andnot  befive."*  MarabslTs 
life  of  Washington,  vol.  2.  p.  S88. 

4  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  expeditioo,  see  IfarsbsUc  vol  2.  Hsa- 
sey,  and  CSordon.vol  2. 

5  MarshaU,  2.  p.  368. 
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j^\y4^  months  after  this  event,  tbe  eongrest  formally  de- 
A.D.  1776.  elared  the  eolonies  independent,  under  the  title  of 
the  «  United  SUtea  of  Amertea."* 

About  the  same  time,  eommodore  Parker  and  general  Clin- 
ton  made  an  attempt  on  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  but 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  General  Howe  being 
reinforced  by  a  considerable  number  of  Highlanders,  and  a 
large  body  of  Hessians  taken  into  British  pay,  now  saw  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  The  fleet  was  eom- 
manded  by  his  brother,  vice-admiral  lord  Howe.  Both  the 
general  and  the  admiral  were  invested  with  the  power  of 
granting  pardon  to  those  who  should  lay  down  their  arms; 
but  the  Americans  rejected  all  offers  of  the  kind  with  eon- 
tempt.t  The  British  commanders  resolving  to  make  an 
attempt  on  New  York,  landed  their  forces  on  Long  Island, 
ivherc  the  Americans  had  throi^'n  up  some  works,  and  posted 
a  large  body  of  troops.  Several  days  were  employed  in  skir- 
mishes, in  which  the  British  troops  being  greatly  superior  to 
their  enemies  in  skill  and  discipline,  and  better  provided 
with  artillery  and  every  other  article  of  military  equipment, 
were  invariably  successful.  In  these  actions  the  Americans 
suffered  extremely,  and  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  their 

July  39«  position.  General  Washington  conducted  their  re* 
ArU  1776.  treat  in  the  night  with  consummate  ability.  The 
baggage,  stores,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  artillery,  were 
eonveyed  to  the  water  side,  embarked,  and  conveyed  over  the 
East  river  to  New  York,  with  such  secrecy,  order,  and  dis- 
patch, that  the  British  army  had  not  perceived  the  least 
movement,  and  were  surprised  in  the  morning  on  seeing  the 
last  of  their  rear  guard  in  their  boats,  and  out  of  danger. 
From  the  morning  of  the  27th,  till  the  troops  were  complete^ 
]y  extricated  from  their  perilous  situation  on  the  29th,  the  fa- 
tigues and  exertions  of  the  American  general,  who  inspected 
every  thing  in  person,  had  been  incessant.  During  all  that 
time  he  never  closed  his  eyes,  and  was  almost  continually  on 
horseback-t 

*  See  the  reasons  alleged  for  this  measure,  and  the  preparations  of  tbo 
public  for  its  adoption,  in  Marshall,  2.  p.  467|  &c, 

t  Id,  2,  p.  491«  i  Id.  vol.  %  p.  519* 
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New  York  was  goon  after  abandoned^  and  the  royal  army 
gained  several  other  adyanta^eB,  whieh  obliged  Washingtoa 
to  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  to  the  river  Delaware,  a  dis- 

T»ec.  8,  tance  of  ninety  miles.  General  Clinton  and  Sir 
A.D.  1776.  Peter  Parker  obtained  possession  of  Rhode-Island, 
and,  about  the  same  time,  the  British  troops  recovered  the 
Jerseys.  The  Amerieans  were  now  reduced  to  a  situation  ex- 
tremely critical.  Most  of  their  strongest  forts  were  taken, 
the  term  for  which  the  greatest  part  of  their  army  had  been 
inlisted  was  about  to  expire,  and  the  rest  of  their  troops,  who 
bad  not  fulfilled  the  time  of  their  service,  were  in  the  most 
deplorable  state,  badly  armed,  and  worse  clothed,  almost 
without  tents,  blankets,  or  utensils  for  dressing  their  provis- 
ions.* The  whole  number  with  general  Washington  did  not 
at  the  commencement  of  his  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  ex- 
ceed four  thousand,  and  they  were  soon  reduced  by  continual 
hardships  to  less  than  three  thousand.  The  annals  of  war 
scarcely  exhibit  a  situation  more  distressing  than  that  of  this 
small  American  band,  dispirited  by  their  losses  and  fatigues, 
retreating  almost  naked  and  barefooted  in  the  piercing  cold 
of  November  and  December,  before  a  numerous*  well  appoint- 
ed, and  victorious  army.  Among  the  distinguishing  traits  of 
general  Washington's  character,  may  be  reckoned  that  un- 
yielding firmness  of  mind,  which  resisted  these  accumulated 
eircumstances  of  depression.  Undismayed  by  surrounding 
dangers,  he  did  not  for  a  moment  relax  in  his  exertions ;  but 
stru^led  against  adverse  fortune,  without  ever  appearing  to 
despair  of  the  final  success  of  the  contest.  I'o  his  uncon- 
querable firmness  and  perfect  self-possession,  under  the  most 
desperate  circumstances,  America,  in  a  great  measure,  owes 

Dec.  25,  ^^^  independence.  At  the  very  time  when  his  af- 
A.  D.  1776.  fairs  seemed  desperate,  he  crossed  the  Delaware,! 

*  For  a  striking  picture  of  the  distreuea  of  the  American  armva  tnd 
t)ie  difficult  situation  of  the  commander  in  chief,  see  Marshall's  Life  of 
Washington,  2.  p.  SS^,  599,  627,  and  3-  p.  369,  &c.  374,  &c 

t  The  river  was  so  impeded  with  ice,  that  the  Americans  did  not 
get  all  their  troops  over  till  three  o'clock  in  the  mornirg.  Marshall,  2. 
p.  616. 
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in  the  ttif^bt,  amidtt  a  tremeDdoiit^'"itorm  of  now,  liail,  and 
raiD|  whieli  fell  in  prodigious  quantities,  and,  adYaneing  tm 
Trenton,  surprised  a  body  of  Hessians,  of  whom  he  took 
ahout  a  thousand  prisoners,  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
a  thonsand  stand  of  arms.*  Having  then  reerossed  the  Dela* 
ware,  he  found  himself  in  a  eritieal  situation.  The  British 
troops  were  eoUeeting  in  full  force  to  the  attack,  and  oalj 
waited  for  the  momiDg*  But  Washington,  by  a  masterly 
stroke  of  generalship,  defeated  the  plan.  In  order  to  eon- 
€eal  his .  retreat  in  the  night,  he  caused  a  line  of  ires  to  bo 
lighted  up  in  the  front  of  his  camp,  as  an  iudication  of  going  to 
rest  He  then  moved  securely  off  the  ground  with  his  artil- 
lery and  baggage,  and,  by  a  cireuilons  march  of  eighteen  miles, 
reached  Prineetown  in  the  morning,  and  carried  the  British 
post  at  that  placet 

During  these  transactions  the  Americans  began  to  mtko 
some  exertions  by  sea  a3i  well  as  by  land.  The  system  of  non- 
importation^ which  preceded  the  war,  had  caused  through- 
out the  country  a  great  scarcity  of  manufactured  goods,  which 
was  afterwards  severely  feJt,  especially  in  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  arms,  ammunition,  and  clothing  for  the  troops4 
The  Americans,  however,J^y^liDg  out  numerous  privateers, 
and  other  small  vessel',  found  means  to  remedy,  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  by  thef^multitude  of  their  captures,  this  ineon- 
venience,  which  haq  pressed  so  heavily  on  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple, but  most  of  all  on  the  army.$  Another  evil  of  tremen- 
dous magnitude  was  also  removed  by  the  care  of  general 

*  The  Americans  lost  only  two  men  killed,  two  fioitn  to  death,  and 
one  officer  and  thnee  or  four  pitvates  made  prisoners.  Manballt  2. 
p.  618. 

t  Marshall,  2.  p.  636. 

i  The  non-importatbn  agreements  had  left  America  so  destitute  of 
European  goods,  that  when  cong^ss  proceeded  to  raise  an  amy,  the 
whole  country  scarcely  afforded  the  clothes  and  blankets  neccssaiy  for 
its  (ise.    Marshall's  life  of  Washington,  3.  p.  34. 

$  The  prizes  made  by  the  American  cruizers,  in  the  year  1776,  are 
said,  by  some  English  writers,  to  hare  been  estimated  at  a  million  ster- 
ling. In  America  their  amount  is  believed  to  have  been  much  |;res&tf  • 
Marshall,  3.  p.  34  &c. 
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Washington.  Inoenlation  for  the  small-poz  had  hitherto  been 
little  known  and  leldoai  practised  in  the  western  world,  and 
almost  from  the  first  eommeneeniettt  of  the  war  that  disease  had 
made  dreadful  ravages  among  the  American  troops.  As  the 
ahort  period  of  inlistment  had  eaused  the  array  to  be  now  re- 
newedy  the  only  mc^ans  of  preventing  the  reeurrenee  of  a  si* 
milar  calamity  was  a  general  inoculation.  This  the  American 
aommander  caused  to  be  every  where  performed  with  so  great 
caution  and  secrecy,  that  the  British  derived  no  advantage 
from  the  circumstance ;  and  the  example  of  the  military  be- 
ing generally  followed  through  the  country,  this  alarming 
disease  ceased  to  be  the  terror  of  America.* 

These  precautions  being  taken,  and  the  term  of  inlistment 
prolonged  to  three  years  or  the  duration  of  the  war,  the 
American  force  began  to  assume  a  somewhat  more  regular  and 
permanent  aspect  The  greatest  part  of  the  summer  wa» 
spent  in  marches,  countermarches,  and  skirmishes,  in  whieb 
the  British  and  Anieriean  generals  displayed  equal  abilities.. 
After  several  partial  actions,  in  which  the  former  obtained" 
aome  advantages,  all  the  manceuvres  of  Washington  could! 
Sept.  26*  °^^  prevent  general  Howe  from  taking  possession 
A.  D.  1777.  of  Philadelphia.  But  an  expedition  which  had' 
heen  planned  for  invading  the  northern  coioniesi  by  the  way 
of  Canada,  proved  extremely  disastrous.  The  command  waa 
given  to  lieut-general  Burgoyne,  a  brave  and  experienced 
officer,  who  marched  from  Quebec  with  an  army  of  near  ten 
thousand  men  and  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  was  after- 
wards joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  Indians»t  He  made 
kimself  master  of  Ticotiderago,  and  for  some  time  every 
thing  promised  him  complete  success.  At  length,  however^ 
he  met  with  difficulties  which  no  degree  of  courage  or  mili- 
tary skill  could  surmount.  A  series  of  incessant  and  extra- 
ordinary efforts  havii^  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  his 
forces,  he  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the  American  general» 
Oates  and  Arnold,  with  an  army  greatly  superior  in  force. 

«  Manhall's  life  of  Wssbington,  3.  p.  7^* 

t  The  8yitcm  of  employing  Indians  in  this  war  was  strongly  reprobated 
hy  the  esrlof  Chatham.    See  his  speech  as  giren  by  Delsham. 
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General  Burgojne  made  every  possible  effort  to  extrkaU 
bimsclf  from  this  perilous  situation,  but  after  two  severe  ao- 
0^^  ];>^  tions,  in  which  great  numbers  felly  he  and  his  whole 
A.  D.  1777.  army  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms.*  Aboot 
the  same  time  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  general  Yaoghan  made 
a  soecessfttl  expedition  up  the  north  river,  and  captured  seve- 
ral forts.  But  although  the  Americans  suffered  considerable 
damage,  the  British  derived  little  advantage  from  this  expe- 
dition. The  Americans  complained  that  the  British  troops 
reduced  their  villages  to  ashes,  a  wanton  and  useless  destruc- 
tion, which  served  only  to  irritate  without  tending  to  subdue. 
A  judicious  writer,  speaking  of  this  subject,  observes,  that  it 
excited  an  aversion  to  the  British  which,  perhaps,  outlived 
the  contest  between  the  two  nations.! 

Soon  after  these  transactions,  general  Howe, 

jl  t%  1578. 

who  had  conducted  the  war  with  great  prudence 
and  skill,  resigned  his  command,  and  was  succeeded  by  gen- 
eral Sir  Henry  Clinton.  From  the  time  that  general  Howe 
took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  Washington  had,  by  a  judi- 
cious distribution  of  his  forces,  kept  the  British  army  almost 
blockaded  in  that  city,  and  endeavoured,  by  every  means,  to 
prevent  its  receiving  any  supplies  of  provision  from  the  conn- 
June  17,  ^i7-  ^^  length  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  evacuate 
A,  D.  1778  Philadelphia,  and  accordingly  general  Clinton  re- 
treated from  thence  to  New  York.f  During  its  march  the 
British  army  was  harrassed  by  the  Americans,  but  suffered 
only  an  inconsiderable  loss. 

*  The  number  of  effective  men  that  surrendered  is  stated  by  general 
Burgojne  at  3500,  and  by  the  American  accounts  at  5752 ;  the  English 
also  lost  a  fine  train  of  artiUer>',  7000  stand  of  arms,  and  clothing  for 
7000  recruits  intended  to  be  raised  in  the  country,  with  otlier  military 
stores.    Marshall,  3.  p.  313. 

f  MarshaU,  3.  p.  311.  The  Americans  as  well  as  their  enemies  em- 
ployed Indians  in  thii:  war ;  but  MarshaU  asserts  that  the  practice  origi- 
nated ynth  the  British,  3.  p.  17  and  20. 

#  The  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  cer- 
tadnty  of  an  approaching  war  with  France.  A  French  armament,  under 
the  count  d*&staign,  had  already  sailed  in  order  to  attack  the  British  ar- 
my in  Philadelphia.    Marshall,  3.  p.  490. 
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Thfc  Amerieans  had^  for  some  time,  solioited  siieeoim  from 
Franee4  The  French  eourt  wa«  then  divided  into  two  par* 
tiea :  the  count  de  Vergennet  and  M.  Turgot  declared  in  fav- 
oor  of  neutrality  $*  but  there  existed  an  opposite  party  to 
whose  political  system  subsequent  events  gave  the  ascendency. 
Its  avowed  objeet  was  to  seize  the  present  moment  to  revenge 
past  iiyiiries,  and  to  dismember  the  vast  empire  of  Great 
Britain.  For  some  time,  however,  the  war  faction  at  Paris 
judged  it  expedittit  not  to  precipitate  hustilities,  but  to  give 
clandestine  support  to  the  colonies.  The  Americans,  there* 
fore,  received  considerable  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition^ 
and  all  kinds  of  military  stores  from  France;  and  some 
French  officers,  apparently  against  the  consent,  but  with  the 
secret  approbation  of  the  court,  entered  into  the  American 
service.  This  hesitation  of  the  court  of  Versailles  to  engage 
IB  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  was  owing,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  doubtful  aspect  of  the  contest,  and  the  ill  success  which, 
ID  the  campaign  of  1776,  had  attended  the  American  arms. 
Bot  the  capture  of  the  British  army  at  Saratoga  had  ma* 
terially  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and  fixed  the  wavering 
polities  of  the  court  of  Versailles.    And  after  a  long  train 

Feb  6  ®'  negooiation  and  intrigue,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
A.  D.  1778.  was  concluded  at  Paris  between  his  most  christian 
majesty  and  the  thirteen  united  states  of  America.  The 
essential  and  direct  end  of  this  treaty  was  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  united  colonies,  as  well  in  matters  of 
government  as  of  commerce.  The  whole  British  nation  was 
now  alarmed  at  the  fatal  tendency  o^  the  American  war,  and 
earnestly  desired  a  reconciliation.  The  earl  of  Carlisle, 
Wm.  Eden,  and  George  Johnstone,  esqrs.  were  appointed 
commissioners  from  his  majesty  to  settle  the  disputes  between 
the  parent  state  and  the  colonies.  But  it  was  now  too  late. 
June  17  ^^  ^^^^  arrival  of  the  commissioners  at  PhiladeU 
A.  D.  177a  pliia,  proposals  were  made  for  an  accommodation; 
but  the  congress  positively  refused  to  enter  into  any  negoci* 
ation,  unless  the  independence  of  the  colonies  were  previoos- 

•  See  Reflections  of  M.  Turgot  on  the  memorial  presented  by  the 
count  dc  Vergrennes,  April  1776. 
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\j  aeknow*Ieil^,  or  the  British  fleet«  and  armies  withdrawn 
from  Ameriea ;  and  terms  whieh,  at  an  earlier  period  of  tha 
contest,  wonld  have  been  accepted  with  gratitude,  were  now 
rejected  with  disdain. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  eondnct  of  the  eonrt  of  Yersaines, 
in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  occasioned  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  Oreat  Britain  and  France. 
July  27,  ^^  engagement  took  place  off  Brest  hetwees  the 
A  D.  1776.  British  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Keppel,  and 
that  of  France,  under  Che  count  d'OrvilKers :  the  Ibrmer  ton' 
sisted  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  the  latter  of  thirty-two,  he- 
sides  frigates.  B^t  I  he  action  was  iBdecisiTe,  not  a  ship  be- 
ing taken  ou  either  side.  This  result  exeited  great  marman 
in  the  English  fleet,  and  gave  rise  to  some  altercation  betwees 
admiral  Keppel,  and  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  vice-admiral  of  tine 
blue.  Both  the  commanders  were  brought  Ito  trial ;  but,  after 
a  fall  investigation  of  their  conduct,  both  were  acquitted.  In 
Oct.  17  ^^^  ^^^  Indies,  Pondicherry  was  obliged  to  sur- 
A.  D.  1778.  render  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  Bat,  in  the 
Tf  est  Indies,  the  war  began  with  nearly  equal  suecess  on  both 
sides.  The  English  made  themselves  masters  of  the  isiaad 
of  St.  Lucia ;  but  that  of  Dominica  was  captured  by  the 
French.  And,  in  the  following  year,  the  French  obtained 
possession  of  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada. 

On  tlie  commencement  of  hostilities  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  the  count  d*Estalgn,  with  an  armament  consist- 
ing of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  six  frigates,  having  on 
hoard  a  strong  boily  of  lami  forces,  had  sailed  from  Toulon 
for  America.  His  destination  was  the  Delaware ;  and  san-^ 
guine  hopes  had  been  entertained  by  the  court  of  Versailles 
that  he  would  6nd  the  British  in  that  river,  and  the  army  in 
l%ifadelphia.  But,  a  very  uncommon  continuance  of  adverse 
winds,  protracted  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  length 
of  eighfy^cven  days.  This  unusual,  and  to  the  English  for- 
tunate circumstance,  saved  both  their  fleet  and  their  army. 
A  passage  of  seventy-five  days  would  have  brought  D'Estaigv 
to  the  Delaware,  \vhi1e  admiral  Howe  was  yet  in  that  river; 
and  such  was  the  superiority  of  the  French  force,  that  the 
British  fleet  must  have  been  captured  or  destroyed,  an  event 


wluch  would  hav«  heen  eertaialy  and  qaieklj  sueeeeded  hj 
tlie.dealnietiott  of  the  amy.  On  his  armal  at  the  Capet  oif 
the  'Delaware,  the  Freaeh  admiral,  finding  hie  views  diseon- 
••fted,  meditated  an  attack  on  the  British  fleet  at  New  York, 
k«t  afkerwards  relinqnished  the  project  as  hazardous*  He 
tiuN«fore  sailed  to  Rhode-Island,  where  he  prepared  to  at- 
imtk  the  English  fleet  as  soon  as  it  appeared  off  the  eoast. 
Botk  fleets,  however,  being  dispersed  by  a  storm,  D'^staiga 
retamed  to  Newport,  and  afterwards  sailed  to  Boston,  in  or- 
der to  refit.  The  departure  of  the  French  fleet  obliged  the 
American  general  Snlliiran  4o  raise  the  siege  of  Newport, 
wbiehkad  been^onuneaeod^with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
evoeess.    At  length,  after  numerous  disappointments,  D'Es* 

-Sept  taign  arrived  at<  the  river  Savannah,  in  Georgia, 
A.  Hu  1779.  where  he  landed  his  troops.  The  French  and 
Americans  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the  British  troops  at 
Savannah,  nnder  msjor-general  Present;  but  were  repulsed 
iritk  great  loss.*  After  this  transaction,  D'Estaign  aban- 
dkmed  the  coast  of  America,  and  sailed  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  the  islands  of  St.  Yineent  and  <xrenada  were  taken 
fMSsession  of  by  the  French.  The  loss,  however,  which  the 
English  sustained  by  the  eaptore  of  tliose  islands,  was,  in 
•aome  measure,  compensated  by  the  sneeess  fd  Sir  Hyde  Park- 
er, who  took  several  French  ships  of  iwar  and  merchantmen 
in  the  West  Indian  seas. 

Through4he  intrigues  of  ithe  court  of  Versailles,  Spain 
was  atlengAi'brooghirto  engage  in  a  .war  against  England. 
The  naval  foree  of  Spain  united  with  that  of  France,  now 
became  extremely  formidable,  and  their  combined  fleets  ap* 
peared  for  some  time  to  ride  triumphant  in  the  British  chan- 
nel. 8olarge,indeed,  were  their  armaments,  that  England 
waS'Under  no  small  apprehension  of  an  invasion ;  but  they 
made  no  attempt  of  the  kind,  and,  after  parading  some  time 
in  the  channel,  they  returned  to  their  ports.    It  was  not  long, 

*  The  loM  of  the  French  700  men :  of  the  Ameiic»ns  229:  tbat  of 
the  English  only  55— a  disparity  oving  to  the  cover  aflbrdcd  by  their 
works.    Marsliall,  4.  p.  151>  S;c. 
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j^  8»  Ittvevtr,  before  Gh^eat  BriCttn  asserted  her  navftl 
A.  D.  1780  tf^riority.  Sir  Geo.  Bridges  Rodney  fell  in  with 
and  eaptured  seven  Spanish  ships  of  war,  with  a  awnher  of 
trading  vessels  under  their  eonvoy.  One  of  the  first  enter* 
prises  in  whieh  the  Spaniards  engaged  was  the  siege  of  Gih* 
raker,  whieh  was  earried  on  with  great  vigoar,  and  the  gar- 
rison was  greatly  distressed  for  waat  of  provisions.  Adnural 
Rodney  eontributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  preservation 
of  that  in^ortaot  place.  Ke  engaged,  near  Cape  St.  Yin- 
eent,  the  Spanish  fleet,  consisting  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates,  under  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  whom  he  to* 
tally  defeated.  Four  of  the  largest  Spanish  ships  were  taken: 
one  was  blown  op  in  the  action,  and  two  were  driven  ashore, 
one  of  which  was  recovered  by  the  English.  After  thb  sig- 
nal vietory,  the  British  admiral  threw  supplies  into  Gibral* 
ter,  and  afterwards  sailed  to  the  West  Indies.  While  Great 
Britain  was  thus  snecessfnl  in  hnmbling  the  naval  power  of 
the  house  of  Bonrbon,  Ameriea,  the  grand  object  of  contest, 

May  4,  ^^  ^^^  neglected.  General  Clinton  made  himself 
A  D.  1780.  master  of  Charlestown,  in  South  Carolina.  And, 
in  the  same  province,  lord  Cornwallis  gained  a  signal  vic- 
tory* over  the  American  army  under  general  Gates,  who  lost 
above  a  thousand  prisoners.  But,  while  the  arms  of  Great 
Britain  were  thus  triumphant,  a  severe  blow  was  given  to 
her  commerce.    The  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 

A'lir  8  '^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^'  captured  five  English  East  India- 
A.D.  1780.  men,  and  fifty  merchant  vessels,  bound  for  the 
West  Indies.  Such  a  prize  never  before  entered  the  port  of 
Cadiz. 

The  scenes  of  war,  how  shocking  soever  they  may  appear 
to  sober  reflection,  are  attended  with  a  kind  of  brilliancy 
that  dazzles  the  imagination.  But  from  these  we  must  turn 
to  others  that  can  excite  only  horror  and  disgust.  This  year 
was  distinguished  by  one  of  the  most  frantic  exhibitions  of 

•  The  battfe  of  Camden  was  fmig-ht  Aug.  Gth,  1780.  The  British  army 
lost  between  three  and  four  hundred  killed  and  wounded ;  and  their  ac- 
counts estimate  the  loss  of  the  Americans  at  eight  or  nine  hundred  killed 
Illl4  ^ound^  snd  1000  prisoners.    MarsbaU,  4-  p.  2S^< 
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reltgtoiis  bigatry  that  ever  appeared  in  a  eivilized  cooBtry. 
The  hunan  mind  had  long  been  obscured  by  ignorance  and 
prejcdiee ;  and  however  astonishing  it  may  appear  amidst 
the  progress  of  literary  and  scientific  improvement,  the  great 
snd  obvious  truths  that  Ood  is  the  common  father  of  all  man- 
kind, and  that  to  him  alone  man  is  accountable  in  matters  of 
religion,  seem  to  be  only  a  recent  discovery,  and  yet  unknown 
to  the  vulgar  enthusiast.  The  principles  of  toleration  were 
at  this  time  well  understood,  and  generally  prevalent  among 
tlie  higher  orders  and  enlightened  classes  of  people  in  the 
l^gdom ;  but  in  no  country  can  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  and 
religious  persecution  be  wholly  banished  ft*om  the  minds  of 
the  vnlgan  The  parliament  *had  passed  an  act  for  ^<  reliev- 
ing his  majesty's  subjects,  professing  the  Romish  religion, 
ftom  certain  penalties  and  disabilities,*'  which  had  been  im- 
posed by  laws  enacted  in  times  of  distrust  and  commotion, 
hut  which  a  happy  change  of  ctrcnmstances  had  rendered 
not  less  unnecessary  than  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
protestant  religion,  which  has  its  foundation  in  freedom  of 
thought  and  opinion.*  This  act  was  approved  by  all  men  of 
enli^tened  and  liberal  minds,  and,  at  first,  seemed  (o  give  no 
oflenee  to  any  class  of  people  in  England.  But,  in  Scotland, 
it  excited  great  indignation,  and  dangerous  popular  commo- 
tions. The  contagion  of  bigotry  at  length  reached  England. 
A  number  of  persons,  assuming  the  title  of  the  protestant  as- 
sociation, agreed  on  presenting  a  petition  to  parliament,  in 
order  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  act  lately  passed  in  favour 
of  the  Romanists.  It  was  also  resolved,  that,  in  order  to 
give  greater  weight  to  their  petition,  it  should  be  attended  by 
great  numbers  of  the  petitioners;  and  apublie  advertisemenf, 
signed  by  lord  George  Gordon,  was  issued  for  that  purpose. 
.  Hitherto  nothing  had  indicated  any  appearance  of  violence 
or  disorder.  In  the  ostensible  view,  however,  of  supporting 
the  petition,  not  fewer  than  fifty  thousand  persons,  are  sop- 
posed  to  have  assembled,  on  Friday  the  2d  of  June,  in  St. 
George's  Fields,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  the  House  of 

•Therevcrendbench  of  bishops  displaj'ed,  on  this  occasion  t  IsuOs^ 
ble  spirit  of  christian  charity,  and  grest  liberality  of  sentiment. 
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Commons^  tvhere  the  petition  was  presented  by  their  presi* 
dent  In  the  course  of  the  day,  several  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament  were  grossly  insulted  and  ill  treated  bj 
the  populace ;  and  a  mob,  which  assembled  in  the  evening,  en- 
tirely demolished  a  catholic  chapel  in  Warwick-street,  Gold* 
«n-square,  and  that  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields.  A  detachment  of  the  guards  put  a  stop  to  these 
outrages;  and  thirteen  of  the  rioters  were  taken,  five  of 
whom  were  conducted  to  Newgate  by  an  escort  of  the  military. 
But  on  the  Sunday  following  the  mob  again  assembled,  and 
burned  a  Romish  chapel  in  Moorfields.  On  Monday  tlm 
populace  became  still  more  outrageous :  a  school,  and  three 
dwelling-houses,  in  Moorfields,  with  a  valuable  library  bo- 
longing  to  the  catholic  priests,  and  a  chapel  in  Virginia- 
street,  RatdiiTe  Highway,  were  demolished :  the  mob  also  des- 
troyed all  the  household  furniture  of  Sir  George  Saville,  one 
of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  kingdom,  because  he  had 
brought  the  obnoxious  bill  into  parliament.  On  Tuesday  the 
audacity  of  the  rioters  increased,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
assembled  about  the  parliament  house,  where  they  behaved 
in  so  tumultuous  a  manner  that  both  houses  deemed  it  expe- 
dient to  adjourn.  In  the  evening  the  mob  undertook  to  re- 
lease the  prisoners  confined  in  Newgate ;  and  the  keeper 
having  refused  to  deliver  the  keys,  his  house  was  set  on  fire, 
the  prison  was  soon  in  flames,  and  a  great  part  of  it  con- 
sumed, and  above  three  hundred  prisoners  made  their  escape. 
Two  other  prisons,  the  houses  of  lord  Mansfield  and  Sir 
John  Fielding  and  several  other  private  houses,  were  des- 
troyed the  same  evening.  On  Wednesday  the  King's  Bench 
Prison,  the  New  Brideu*ell  in  St  GeorgeVFields,  some  chap- 
ck,  and  several  private  houses  belonging  to  Roman  catholics, 
a  large  distillery  in  Ilolborn,  and  several  other  buildings, 
were  destroyed.  An  attack  on  the  Bank  was  also  meditated ; 
but,  happily,  that  great  support  of  public  credit  and  nationri 
commerce,  was  so  well  guarded  as  to  bid  defiance  to  any  ef- 
fort of  popular  fury.  Every  part  of  the  metropolis  now  ex- 
hibited scenes  of  violence  and  disorder,  tumult  and  conflagra- 
tion $  and  it  is  said,  that  the  fires  were  seen  blazing  at  onee 
in  thirty-six  different  parts  of  the  city. 
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These  (remendous  eommotions  seemed,  for  a  while,  to  have 
^ati-alized  the  constituted  aothorities.  At  length  all  property 
beeame  inseeore,  and  London  was  threatened  with  total  des- 
Iroction.  But  the  vigoroas  measures  of  government  pre- 
rented  so  dreadful  a  ealamitj.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were 
brought  from  the  surrounding  country  to  the  metropolis ;  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  king  in  council,  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  military  to  act  without  watting  for  directions  from  the 
civil  magistrates.  The  troops  exerted  themselves  with  the 
most  laudable  diligence  in  suppressing  these  dangerous  com- 
motions :  great  numbers  of  the  rioters  were  killed :  many 
were  apprehended,  and  after  legal  conviction,  executed  aa 
Iblons:  lord  George  Gordon  was  committed  to  the  Tower  ^* 
and,  on  the  8th  of  June,  the  public  tranquillity  was  restored* 
After  the  necessary  inquiries,  the  sufferers  in  those  destruc- 
tive tumults  received  ample  compensation  for  their  losses.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  that  the  members  of  the  protestant  as- 
sociation either  designed  or  foresaw  the  mischiefs  occasioned 
by  this  exhibition  of  bigotry ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  con- 
temptible fitnaticism  was  the  primary  cause  to  which  these 
disgraceful  scenes  owed  their  origin.  For,  as  the  ocean  is. 
calm  unless  agitated  by  the  winds,  so  the  populace  is  natu- 
rally  tranquil  and  unenterprising  till  excited  by  some  adven- 
titious impulse.  It  ought  here  to  be  observed,  that,  if  thi» 
korrible  display  of  Iknaticism  reflected  disgrace  on  the  na- 
tional character,  the  stain  ivas  completely  f^iped  off  by  the 
spirited  conduct  of  parliament.  That  illustrious  assembly^ 
anawed  by  popular  fury,  remained  immoveable  in  its  deter- 
mination to  make  no  concessions  to  a  frantic  mob ;  and  iu 
every  thing  relative  to  this  interesting  affair,  displayed  a 
magnaniraily,  as  well  as  a  liberal  spirit  of  toleration,  highly 
becoming  a  British  senate.  Its  firmness  could  be  equalled 
only  by  the  vigour  of  government,  whose  decisive  measure!^ 
preserved  the  metropolis  from  universal  pillage  and  desola- 
tion. 

The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  had  not  been  long 
restored  before  the  sphere  of  its  foreign  hostilities  was  ex- 

*  This  nobleman  wta  afterwards  tried  for  high  treason,  but  acquitted. 
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tended  by  a  nptore  with  Holland,  in  eonse^ueaee  of  the 
clandestine  trade  earrted  on  hetween  the  Dnteh  and  th« 
Amerieans,  by  whieh  the  latter  reeeired  soppliea  of  naval 
and  military  storei.  The  war  against  Holland  was  com* 
neneed  with  great  vigour ;  and  the  commeree  of  that  repnUie 
received  a  severe  blow  in  the  loss  of  the  island  of  St.  Ensta- 

Feb.  2  ^'°')  whieh  was  taken  by  admiral  Rodney.  On 
A.D.  irai.  the  ath  of  August  following  an  engagement  look 
place  oir  the  Dogger  Bank,  between  an  English  and  a  Dnteh 
squadron,  the  former  commanded  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  the 
latter  by  admiral  Zootman.  The  action  was  obstinate  and 
sanguinary,  but  indecisive,  and  both  sides  laid  claim  to  the 
victory.  The  war  against  France  and  Spain  was,  this  year, 
attended  with  ill  success.  The  French  nmde  themselves 
masters  of  the  island  of  Tobago,  and  the  l^amards  obtain- 
ed possession  of  Pensacola,  and  the  whole  provuice  of  West 
Florida.  ^ 

But  the  most  important  events  took  place  in  America. 
There  was  struck  the  decisive  blow  whieh  established  the 
independence  of  the  colonies.  In  the  beginning  qT  the  cam- 
March  15  P^^S*^'  ^^^'  Cornwallis  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
A.  U.  1781.  Americans  under  general  Greene,  in  Guilford,  in 
North  Carolina ;  but  it  was  a  hard  fought  battle,  and  the 
loss,  on  both  sides,  was  considerable.*  The  British  troops, 
however,  derived  no  advantage  from  this  victory ;  for  three 
days  after  the  action,  lord  Cornwallis  found  himself  obliged 
to  make  a  circuitous  retreat  of  two  hundred  miles  to  Wil- 
mington, leaving  part  of  his  sick  and  wounded  behind.  As 
his  lordship  found  it  impossible  to  protect  South  Carolina, 
he  resolved  to  proceed  into  Virginia,  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  the  generals  Philips  and  Arnold,  the  latter  of  whom 
had,  in  the  preceding  year,  deserted  the  service  of  congress, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  that  of  Great 

*  The  loss  of  the  BritUh  amounted  to  533,  among  whom  were  some 
officers  of  hig^h  rank  and  dtstiDg^uished  merit.  Tlie  Americans  lost,  in 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  about  366  Marsliall,  4.  p.  435,  &c.  Be- 
fore the  battle  the  British  army  consisted  of  1445  men :  that  of  tlie  Ame- 
ricans amounted  to  not  fewer  than  SSOO.    Ibid. 
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Britain.*  In  thnt^ rovinee  tbe  hitherto  seattered  operattnnt 
of  an  active  eaaipaign  began  ta  eonrei^  to  a  point  |  and 
at  length  the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  Amenean  war,  whieh 
hftdlong  held  politieid  eoqeetnre  in  tnspenoe,  was4>pened 
to  the  world.  The  amy  of  lord  Oornwallis  being  reinforced 
by  the  jnnetion  of  several  other  corps,  anonnted  to  between 
aev^  and  eight  thousand  excellent  troops ;  but  the  want  of 
•applies,  and  the  judicions  naaoenvrfs  of  the  Americans,  in- 
Tolved  him  in  difficnlticc,  whidi  no  degree  of  conrage  or  skill 
eottld  snrmonnt.  From  the  commencement  of  the  campaign, 
li;eBeral  Washington  had  formed  the  design  of  attacking  New 
York,  the  focos  of  the  British  strength  in  America.t  Con* 
ferenoes  had  taken  place  between  him  and  tbe  French  corn- 
insiders,  in  order  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations  for  its  re- 
dnetkmi  hot  circnnstances  induced  them  to  relinquish  a  de- 
sign which  had  been  so  long  in  contemplation,  and  to  direct 
their  whole  force  against  lord  Comwallisin  Virginia.!  Bnt, 
although  Washington  had  changed  his  plan,  he  carefully 

•  Major  Andre,  ft  Briiith  officer  of  extrsorcUnary  accomplaiwieiitt, 
having  come  ffbm  New  York  to  concert  with  general  Arnold  a  plan  for 
delivering  up  tbe  fort  of  West  Point,  was  taken  within  the  American 
lines  on.  his  return,  and  executed  as  a  spy*  His  fate  was  universally  la- 
mented both  by  hi?  friends  and  his  enemies.  For  the  narrative  of  Arnold's 
escape,  and  the  interesting  story  of  major  Andre,  see  ManhaU^  4.  chap. 
7.  p.  3S6,  &c. 

t  Some  vritefs  have  asserted,  that  all  general  Waahington^i  demonstra- 
tions against  New  York*  were  only  subservient  to  his  real  deugn  against 
lord  ComwaUis,  It  has  even  been  said  that  be  deceived  and  amused  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  by  announcing  his  intention  of  attacking  New  York  in  let- 
ters which  he  contrived  to  have  intercepted  by  the  British.  Marshall, 
howevei^  who  takes  every  opportunity  of  displaying  tbe  policy  and  skill 
of  Washington,  mentions  no  such  circumstance.  Some  letters  of  tbe 
American  general,  indeed, feU  uito  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clintons  but 
they  announced  hu  real  not  feigned  design,  and  veie  not  written  with 
a'  design  to  be  intercepted.    See  Marshall,  4  p.  497* 

t  That  New  York  had  long  been  the  real  object  of  general  Washing- 
ton, is  evident  from  ICaiShaU,  4-  p.  497«  511,  513,  and  534  On  this  oc- 
caakm,  indeed,  the  American  general  derived  considerable  advantage 
from  his  intercepted  letters,  which  confirmed  the  apprclicnsions  of  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  for  New  York- 
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eoneealed  hit  obfeet^  in  order  to  prevMt  generat  Cltiktoit 
fron foriiiiDg  aoy  antpieioit  of  hiareal  design;  and,  by  a 
rariety  of  militaiy  manoeoTres,  he  kept  New  York,  for  the 
apaee  of  six  weekA,  in  a  eontinaa^  state  of  alarm.  He  Chett 
■addenly  marched  through  the  Jerseys  and  IHsDnsyWania,  and 
oflbetedajanetion  with  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette.  From 
these  moTeroeats  Sir  Henry  CUaton  began  to  diseover  the  de- 
sign of  the  enemy,  and  attempted  to  r^nforee  lord  Corn- 
wallis,  whose  situation  was  now  extremely  eritieal.  This 
projeet,  however,  was  found  impraetieable  $  for  the  eount  de 
Qrasse  arriving  with  a  French  ieet  to  eo-operate  with  the 

JuV  30,  American  general,  the  British  sqnadron  was  eUig- 
A.D.  1781.  ed  (o  retire,  a|id  leave  him  master  of  the  naviga- 
tion irf  the  Chesapeak.  The  most  effectual  measures  vigsre 
now  taken  by  iho  French  and  American  generals,  Boeham- 
bean  and  Washington,  to  snmnnd  lord  Comwallis.    After 

s  t>t  5  ^^'^^'  mancBHVfes,  the  British  army  was  closely 
A.  D.lV81.  invested  in  york  town,  and  at  doneester  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  by  a  formidable  combination  of 

^^  ^  military  and  naval  force.*  The  assailants  soon 
A.  D.  1781.  completed  their  preparations,  and  opened  the  tren- 
ches With  a  numerous  train  of  artillery.  The  works  ihrown 
up  by  the  British  were  unable  to  resist  the  heavy  fire  of  the 
enemy's  batteries ;  and  the  number  of  the  troops  were  daily 
diminished  by  the  sword,  and  by  sickness  occasioned  by  con- 
stant watching  and  fatigue.  At  length,  after  thirteen  days 
of  almost  incessant  attack  and  defence,  cfarl  CornwalTis,  see- 
ing himself  closely  pressed  by  an  enemy  greatly  superior  in 
number  both  of  troops  and  artillery,  without  any  prospect  of. 
relief,  and  without  any  possibility  either  of  escape  or  effec- 

Oct  19,  ^"^'  resistance,  surrendered  himself  and  his  army 
A.  D.  1781  prisoners  of  war.f  The  Gloucester  frigate,  a  num- 

•  The  British  army,  when-investeid,  fttDounted  to  Bbout  7640  men,  in- 
loding  oflieers  :  that  of  the  Americans  and  French  was  about  16,000. 
Life  of  Washington,  4.  p.  553,  &c. 

*  t  The  number  that  surrendered  was,  according  to  tlie  American  ac 
counts,  7073,  or  7081,  a  disagreement  occurring  between  the  detail  and 
the  total. 
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b«r  of  tnuifportg,  aiod  fijRteeB  hnirfred  seamen,  slmred  tlieftilo 
of  the  amy^  and  were  astigned  (o  tlie  IVeneii. 

Tliii  tarrender  of  a  soeoad  BriliA  amy  nay  be  eonoider- 
ed  as  the  elodng  Mene  of  the  American  war,  of  wbieh  the  ' 
fatal  eonsequeneee  ooidd  no  limger  he  disseised.  The  ma- 
jarity  of  the  Commmu,  sentihle  of  the  danger  to  whieh  the 
Batkm  was  exposed,  by  the  deerease  of  its  eommeree  and  the 
pvMsnre  of  the  pnUie  burden,  deserted  the  standard  of  min- 
March  1,  ^'^-  ^^^  honse,  therefore,  addressed  his  majesty, 
A.  U.  1783.  reqaesting  him  to  pot  a  stop  to  any  further  prose* 
evtion  of  the  war  against  tlie  Ameriean  eolonies.  This  was 
a  most  importaaC  e?mit :  it  diflhsed  universal  joy  through 
Hie  kiagdom,  and  prodaeed  a  eomplete  rerdotioa  in  the  eabi- 
March  TT  "^'  '^^  marqois  of  Roeklngham  was  appointed 
A.  D.  IT92.  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  under  his  anspiees 
measures  were  speedily  taken  for  effeeting  a  general  peaee, 
t^iieh  aow  soemed  erery  day  more  deiiraUe. 

At  this  period,  indeed,  the  pubUe  mind  was  agitated  by  a 
auoeession  of  calamitous  intelligenee.  In  the  preceding 
months  of  January  and  February  the  islands  of  Neyis  and 
6t.  Christophers  had  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  Minorca 
had  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  Great  and  well  founded 
apprehensions  were  also  entertained  for  the  safety  of  Jamai- 
ca. That  valuable  island,  however,  was  preserved  by  a  for- 
tunate event  whieh  served,  in  some  degree,  to  counterbalance 
the  recent  disasters.  Admiral  Rodney  having  fhllen  in  with 
the  French  fleet  under  the  count  deGrasse,  in  its  way  to  join 
that  of  the  Spaniards  off  St.  Domingo,  attacked  it  ^hile  the 
van  was  too  far  advanced  to  support  the  centre,  and  gained 
a  signal  victory.  The  French  admiral,  in  the  Ville  de  Paris* 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  guns,  was  taken,  with  two  of  seventy- 
four  and  one  of  siity-four  gons.  A  seventy-four  also  blew 
up  by  accident  after  she  had  struck,  and  another  of  the  same 
rate  was  sunk  during  the  action.  Thirty-six  chests  of  money 

*  This  ship*  wluch  was  ft  present  made  bf  the  city  of  Puis  to  the 

French  monarch,  is  said  to  hftve  cost  the*  enormous  sum  of  17^|000/. 
sterling.  She  had  on  board  at  her  departure  from  port  1,300  men,  in« 
eluding  marines  and  land  forces.     Anderson's  Wat.  Comnip  4.  p.  41fiL 
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laliMMliM'  Oepay  mi4  fthsiiCaMe  of  the  trM|pB  detliMd 
for  the  oonquest  of  Jumitt^  alio  fell  wto  tlie  ImbiIs  of  the 
vieloiv.  Ajid  by  a  oiogalar  ooineideiioe,  wUeh  gmttly  n- 
kaaeed  Ibe  vietorj,  the  whole  traio  of  artiUerj,  with  the  hal- 
tering cannon  and  traveUing  earriagei,  happened  to  be  on 
hoard  of  the  eaptured  voMela. 

Bat  aaMngittho  varietj  of  eoeneo  eahihiiod  hi  Oh  etenl. 
fnl  war,  the  nott  brilliaaias  well  an  the  oMoilitneBdoao  wao 
the  attaek  and  defeaoe  of  Gihralter.  It  has  almidy  been 
observed  that  the  Spaatafds  had  besieged  this  |daee  aliesi 
from  the  eommoaeeaeat  of  the  war.    The  gnmi  alladc  wan 


Sept  13,  <^  '^^  "*^  w<^  ^^  floating  batleiiee  of  honh 
A.  D  1703.  proof  eonstraotiony  mounted  with  two  hondrsd  aad 
twelye  brass  twcnlj<4iz  pounders  in  the  hnlks  of  ships  of  fkom 
sia  hvndre d  to  fbiirteoa  haadred  tons  boden.  Prinees  of  tha 
blood  and  nobles  of  the  highest  distinotion,  both  in  ^ain  aad 
France,  had  appeared  as  volaateon  at  the  stegsy  and Jkonoared 
with  their  preseoee  this  femidaUe  assault,  wUoh  was  pianaed 
by  the  Cheralier  d'Areon,  a  Freadi  engineer  of  grs^  enn« 
aenee.  The  whole  design  displayed  eonsnanNile  skiilf  and 
its  exeeotion  was  attempted  with  equal  courage  and  reso« 
Intion.  £arly  in  the  morning  the  floatiag  batteries  ad- 
vanced, and  having  anchored  in  a  line  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade,  which 
was  seconded  by  all  the  eannmi  and  mortars  in  the  liaca  and 
approaches  of  the  besiegers.  At  the  same  iustaat  the  gairi* 
son  opened  all  its  batteries^  pooring  forth  showen  of  red  hot 
halls  from  the  guns,  and  of  shells  from  the  howitiers  and 
mortars.  Four  hundred  pieces  of  the  heaviest  artillery 
playing  at  the  same  time  exhibited  a  scene  which  neither  pen 
can  describe  nor  pencil  can  paint,  and  of  which  imagination 
can  scarcely  form  a  competent  idea.  This  tremendous  ire 
continued,  without  the  least  intermission  on  either  side,  until 
noon,  when  thnt  of  the  assailants  began  somewhat  to  abate. 
The  impression  made  by  the  numerous  red  hot  balls  from  the 
garrison  had  at  length  proved  irresistible.  About  two  in  the 
afternoon  the  largest  of  the  floating  batteries  were  perceived 
to  be  on  fire,  and  before  one  the  next  morning  the  rest  were 
in  flames  aad  in  a  short  time  consnmed*    A  number  of  rock- 
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eto  were  thrown  op  at  rigiiAb  of  distreM  $  and  the  homanitj 
which  the  English  displayed  in  their  active  and  snceessfal 
ozeftiona  for  saying  their  perishing  enemies,  redounded  not 
loos  to  the  honour  <^  the  national  character  than  the  signal 
hravery  with  which  thej  had  repelled  their  attack.  Such 
was  the.issne  of  this  eelebrated  assanlt  of  Gibralter,  which 
■ray  jastly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  grandest  eihibitions  of 
emirage  and  skill  rcoorded  in  the  annals  of  war.*  And  the 
■Minner  in  which  the  braye  general  Blliot  and  his  garrison 
maintained  the  reputation  of  Britain,  Against  tbe  most  pow- 
ewtfA  and  best  arranged  combination  of  nayal  and  military 
force  that  had,  perhaps,  oyer  been  bronght  against  any  for- 
tress, will  inmortalixe  thorn  in  history,  and  consecrate  the 
memory  of  their  eiploits  to  the  admiration  of  posterity. 

The  total  destroction  of  the  ioating  batteries  having  de- 
Kyered  the  garrison  of  Qihralter  from  all  apprehensions  of 
a  oeoond  assanH,  it  only  remained  to  throw  in  sup^ies  of  am- 
nsnnitiott  and  proyisions  in  order  to  enable  it  to  sustain  the 
hloekado.  By  the  yigorom  measnres  of  administratiMi,  and 
die  bold  and  skiMul  condoet  of  admiral  Howe,  this  was  com- 
pletely dfeeted.  His  lordship  having  sailed  with  thirty-four 
•hips  of  the  line  for  the  relief  of  this  important  place,  ac« 
eomi^hed  his  design  in  the  face  of  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  which,  although  comiderably  superior  in 
ntrengf h,  declined  an  engageoMnt.  After  this  affair  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  operations  were  of  trifling  importance.  In  tbe 
Bast  Indies  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Negapatnam  and 
Trncomal^  surrendered  to  the  British  forces.  But  the 
French  made  themselves  masters  of  CoUalore,  and  retook 
Trincomal^.  Some  partial  and  indecisive  actions  also  took 
place  between  the  French  and  British  squadrons  in  the  Indian 
seas. 

The  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  which  happen- 
ed on  the  1st  of  July  in  this  year,  had  damped  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  formed  of  great  national  benefits  from 
the  new  administration.    Never  had  Great  Britain  possessed 

^  For  a  circumstantial  detail  of  Uiis  memorable  attack,  sec  I>rink« 
watet'a  History  of  Uie  Siege  of  Cibralter. 
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a  more  patriotie  minister,  and  his  death  was  regarded  as  a 
pnblie  misfortoiie.  The  earl  of  Shellmnie,  however,  toe 
eeeded  the  marquis  in  his  oiiee  of  first  lord  of  the  ttttamrj^ 
The  pteliauna-  and  adopted  his  politieal  views.  Under  hia  ana- 
^ed^aiT^^  piees  an  end  was  pat  to  a  ntiaoas  war,  whi^, 
A.  D.  17B3  *  withoat  any  attainable  obfect,  dela§od  the  tw9 
liemispheres  with  blood.  Treaties  of  peace  were  eondaded 
between  the  belligerent  powers.  Great  Brttani  ceded  to 
France  all  the  possessions  held  by  the  latter  before  the  war» 
aad  renoaneed  ^very  islaim  with  respect  to  the  demolition  of 
Dnnkirk.  France  restored  to  Great  Britain  the  islands  of 
Grenada,  the  Grenadinest*  St.  Christophers,  St.  Viaeent,  Do* 
mmiea,  Nevis,  and  M oatserrat,  and  gaaranteed  Fort  Jamea 
aad  the  river  Gambia,  agreeiag  that  the  gum  trade  sheaM 
continue  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the  year  17W.  And  in 
order  to  prevent  disputes  eoneevning  Uie  Newfoundland  fish* 
ery,  the  limits  of  the  two  nations  in  that  respect  ware  oxaet* 
iy  defined.  To  Spain,  Great  Britain  ceded  £asl  and  West 
Florida  and  the  island  of  Minorca.  Spain  agreed  to  restore 
to  Great  Britain  the  islaads  of  Providenee  and  the  Bahamas^ 
hut  they  had  been  retaken  belbve  the  peace  was  sunned.  Trin« 
comaU  was  restored  to  the  Dateh,  who  gave  up  to  Great 
Britain  the  fort  of  Negapatnam,  with  liberty  to  treat  lor  its 
restitution  on  the  principle  of  an  equivalent. 

In  the  treaty  with  the  Americans,  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
acknowledged  the  thirteen  provinces  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and 
.  independ«it  states,  rraouncing  all  claims  to  their  govemment, 
property,  and  territorial  rights.  Boundary  lines  were  very 
minutely  drawn  between  the  territory  of  the  united  states  and 
the  remaining  American  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and 
some  eoneessions  were  obtained  in  favour  of  the  loyalists. 
The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  to  remain  open  to 
both  parties,  as  well  as  the  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

We  cannot  peruse  the  history  of  the  American  war  with* 
out  remarking  some  of  its  peculiar  characteristics.  These 
are  chiefly  the  difficulties  with  which  the  congress  and  the 
commanders  had  to  struggle  in  regard  to  the  levying  of  their 
forces,  providing  for  their  payment,  and  furnishing  them  with 
arms,  ammunition  and  clothing.    These  diifieulties,  irhich 
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itti|iftd«d  all  tbeir  milHvy  operatimit,  ortgiBated  from  the 
•mamstaneet  of  Uio  colonies,  and  the  strvetnre  of  Iheir  po- 
Ikieal  tyttem.  It  has  been  already  observed  that,  at  the  eom^ 
meoeemeat  of  the  war,  Ameriea  was  almost  destitate  of  Eu- 
ropean goods,  and  bad  hot  a  few  internal  mannfcetures.  From 
these  caoses  it  was  found  almost  impouiUe  to  provide  eloth- 
ing  for  their  troops ;  and  the  same  observations  may  be  made 
in  regard  to  arms  and  ammunition.  The  poverty  of  the  Ame- 
ricans and  the  depreeiation  of  their  paper  money  augmented 
the  difficalties  experieaced  by  congress,  and  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  soldiers.*    And  the  patriotism  and  patience 
of  their  troops,  who  performed  the  most  painAil  marches 
often  almost  naJked  and  without  shoes,  in  the  most  inclement 
seasons,  can  seartely  be  sufficiently  admired.    But  the  great* 
est  embarrassments  of  the  Americans  arose  from  their  polit- 
ieal  system.    The  congress  was  not  the  representative  body 
of  one  la^^  community,  but  of  thirteen  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent states.    All  its  resolutions  were,  therefore,  to  be  execo- 
ted  by  the  sepojrate  states,  which  occasioned  great  tardiness 
and  confiision.  Erom  these  causes  the  provincial  quotas  were 
often  biottght  so  late  into  the  field  as  entirely  to  frustrate  the 
views  of  the  eonmanders,  especially  as  ft^sm  the  short  in- 
listments  almost  the  whole  army  was  annually  renewed.!    It 
does  not  appear  that  the  regdiar  force  of  the  Americans,  at 
any  period  of  the  war,  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  thous- 
and men,  of  whom  seldom  more  than  two  thirds,  sometimes 
not  more  than  half,  were  fit  for  duty  ;  and  their  militia  were 
never  to  be  relied  on  in  any  arduous  enterprise.}    Yet  this 
small  number  of  raw,  undisciplined,  and  half  naked  troop«, 

*  From  this  depreciation  of  paper  money,  the  pay  of  an  American 
captain  would  scarcely  provide  h^n  with  ahoea.  Life  of  Washington,  4. 
p.  26a 

t  Some  of  the  men  were  inlisted  for  three  years  and  some  during  the 
war  i  but  the  greatest  number  only  for  one  year,  and  many  for  stiU  short- 
er periods. 

i  In  1780  congress  intended  to  have  in  the  field  25/)(X)  effective  men. 
In  1781  a  resolution  of  congress  called  for  an  army  of  37,000  men  {  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  half  the  number  were  ever  raised,  or  that  if  levied 
they  could  have  been  maintsined.    Marshall,  4*  p.  303*  and  p.  502,  kc 
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•QMMtfoUy  reaiftted  the  miglity  ]iow€r  of  Oresi  Britain,  whctt 
in  the  meridian  of  iU  greatnest.  Poaierity  will  be  astonished 
that  the  British  ministers  did  not,  at  an  early  period  of  the 
contest,  send  a  foree  snffieient  to  reduee  the  eolonies  to  ohe* 
dienee,  in  whieh  ease  £»reign  states  would  not  hare  engaged 
in  their  qnarrel.  Had  Great  Britain  sent  soeh  armies  aeroso 
the  Atlantic  as  she  supported  on  the  eontinent  of  Bnrope  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  or  in  the  seven  years  war  in  Germa- 
ny, or  as  are  now  employed  in  Portugal,  it  appears  evident 
that,  aeeording  to  ali  human  probahility,  Ameriea  must  hare 
heen  broaght  to  submission  belbre  either  Franee  or  Spain 
ever  thou^t  of  hanarding  a  war  in  support  of  her  eause*  But 
so  ina4eqaate  was  the  foree  employed  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  objeet,  that,  if  we  exeept  the  disastrous  affairs  of  gene* 
rals  Bnrgoyne  and  Comwallis,  all  th^  aetions  between  the 
British  and  Ameriean  armies  were  no  more  than  skirmishes, 
whieh  would  scarcely  be  thought  worthy  of  mention  in  the 
history  of  European  wars.*  But  in  reviewing  the  diminu- 
tive armies  which  had  contended  Ibr  dominion  in  America,  it 
must  be  considered  that,  with  every  possible  exertion.  Great 
Britain  could  only  have  postponed  an  event  whieh  must  sooner 
or  later  have  happened.  From  the  nature  of  things  it  was 
evident  that  the  western  could  not  for  ever  remain  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  eastern  hemisphere.t 

After  concisely  relating  the  origin,  progress,  and  result  of 
the  American  war,  and  delineating  its  prominent  and  peculiar 
features,  it  is  requisite  to  east  a  glance  on  the  affairs  of  India 
—41  subject  not  less  connected  with  the  commercial,  political, 
and  military  history  of  Great  Britain.  Hyder  Ally,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  who  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  tactical  art 

*  None  of  the  actions  which  took  place  between  tlie  British  and  Ame- 
ricans exhibit  a  list  of  a  thousand  killed  and  wounded  on  either  side :  in 
general  the  number  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  or  at  the  most  fire  or 
six  hundred,  and  except  at  Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  the  number  of 
prisoners  never  amounted  to  any  thing  near  a  thousand.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  a  perusal  «f  M^«»>^rs  elaborate  Life  of  Washington ;  of  Rair- 
say's  and  Gordon's  History Nsf  the  American  war,  and  of  other  hbtorlar^ 
who  hare  treated  the  same  subject. 

t  See  the  observsUions  already  made  on  thw  subject. 


ttMigiOePreneli,  and  diitiagviiked  KniBelf  in  ilieir  stirViee, 
faavingy  in  the  year  irea,.been  advanetfd  to  the  eonnand  of 
the  army  <rf  Mytore,  deposed  Ug  tfovereign,  and  osnrped  the 
throne.  In  a  ^opC  time  he  extended  his  dominiona  till  hit 
po%rer  beeame  formidable  to  the  British  Bast  India  Compa- 
ny. It  was  at  length  deemed  expedient  to  eheek  his  ambitioD. 
A  war  was  eommeneed  in  1767,  and  was  earried  on  for  more 
than  two  years  with  various  saeeess.  In  iren,  Hyder  advan- 
eed  within  a  littk  distaaee  of  Aladras,  and  compelled  the 
goTemment  to  eenelude  a  disadvantageous  peaee.  Bat  in 
1774,  the  Brituh  having  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Rohil- 
las,  invaded  and  eonqnered  their  eountry,  as  well  as  several 
other  large  tracts.  By  these  conquests  the  territorial  bonnd- 
aries  of  the  East  India  Company,  were  advanced  to  the  west- 
ward within  twenty-five  miles  of  Agra,  north  westward  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  navigable  course  of  the  Oanges,  and 
south  westward  to  tlte  Jumma.* 

In  1778^  a  wm*  commenced  between  the  British  and  the 
Mahrattas.t  About  the  same  time  the  war  broke  out  between 
Ghreat  Britain  and  Franee;  and  Hyder  Ally,  probably  ex- 
peoting  assistanee  from  the  French,  levied  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  made  a  dreadful  irruption  into  the 
Camatle»  For  some  time  the  rapid  success  of  his  arms 
threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  British  power  in  the  In- 
dian peninsula;  but  the  enterprising  genius,  the  skilful  ma- 
nienvres,  and  indefctigable  exertions  of  general  Sir  Eyre 
Coote,  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  this  formidable  invader. 
During  several  years,  Hyder  Ally,  being  supported  by  the 
Fffoeh,  maintained  an  obstinate  contest.  At  length,  being 
weary  of  a  war  carried  on  at  a  great  expense,  without  any 
prospect  of  success,  he  sincerely  desired  its  termination.  But 
he  did  not  live  to  see  that  event.|    He  died  in  1782,  and  was 

*  The  Jumma  is  a  mer  which  runs  past  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  falls  into 
the  Ganges. 

f  On  this  occasion,  a  brigade*  consisting  of  7000  Indians,  commanded 
by  £uro|)ean  officers,  traversed  the  whole  countiy  from  the  river  Jumma 
to  the  coast  of  Malabar,    hi.  Bennell's  Memou*,  introduction. 

t  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  obtabied  so  much  honour  by  his  conduct  in  this 
^ar,  died  about  five  months  afler  his  celebrated  rival.  Hjtler  Ally. 
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saeeeeded  bj  big  son,  the  fiunoiis  Tippoo  Saib,  who,  ift  i7M^ 
eoneloded  «  treaty  of  peaee  with  the  Englirii. 

Great  Britain  now  saw  traoquiiy ty  restored  throoghont  all 
her  possessions ;  bat  the  terms  of  the  general  peaee  eonela* 
ded  in  Enrope,  met  with  no  small  degree  of  disapprobation.* 
It  most,  howeter,  be  eonsiderod,  that  the  Ameriean  war  had 
no  longer  any  attainable  objeet.  The  fatal  contest  had  di- 
minishedy  iit  an  alarming  degree,  the  eommeree  of  Great 
firitaiD,  and  more  than  doubled  the  national  debt,  and  it 
eould  not  have  been  continued  wtihout  an  enormous  and  rap- 
idly increasing  expensct 

The  peaceful  and  prosperous  period  of  ten  years  which  en« 
sued,  affords  few  materials  for  history. 

It  will,  therefore,  soflfee  to  giro  a  short  sketch  of  the  ge^ 
neral  complexion  of  affairs,  and  of  a  few  particular  eircnm* 
stances  which  mark  this  uniform  scene  of  public  tranquilli^ 
and  progressive  improvement.  Boon  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  a  change  took  place  in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Fox  and 
lord  North  were  made  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  duke  of 
Portland  succeeded  lord  Shelbume  in  the  office  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  This  was  called  the  coalition  ministry,  which 
remained  in  power  till  Mr.  Fox  brought  in  big  famous  bill 
^^^  ^y  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Compa- 
A.D.  1783-  ny.  The  rejection  of  this  bill,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  caused  some  ferment  in  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  in  the 
parliament ;  and,  two  days  after,  a  royal  message  required 
the  two  secretaries  to  setid  in  the  seals  of  their  office.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Pitt  succeeded  the  duke  of  Portland  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  brought  his  friends  into  most  of 
the  oth<r  departments  of  administration. 

•  riie  Address  of  thanks  for  the  peace  was  carried  in  tlie  House  of 
Loids  by  a  majority  of  72  to  59;  but  lost  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons  by 
a  majority  of  2S4  to  30&  , 

t  Before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  imports  were  valued  at 
14,815.855/.  and  the  exports  at  11^,288,486/.  sterlihg.  In  1783,  the  last 
year  of  tlie  war,  the  imports  amounted  only  to  the  value  of  10,341,628/. 
exporU  to  13,009^8/.  In  ITTS,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  129,146,322/. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1783,  it  was  262,318,198/.  See  AfAr- 
ihur'a  Financial  and  PoUtidd.FacU,  p.  28I9  append.  No.  5. 
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For  tome  time,  lumever,  llie  new  ministers  had  to  eontetid 
with  a  formidable  opposkion.    An  appeal  to  the  people  was 
March  25  ^^^  ^J  dissolving  the  parliament,  and  proceeding 
A.  D  1784.  to  a  new  election.* 
This  measore  proved  saeeessfol.    Poblie  opinion  declared 
Ma  18    i^*^'^  1^  fA'^our  of  the  minister ;  and  on  the  meet* 
A,  D.  17S4-  ing  of  the  new  parliament,  he  found  himself  sup- 
ported by  a  great  majority.    One  of  his  first  measures  was 
his  introdoetion  of  the  famous  East  India  bill  for  establishing 
a  power  of  contronl  in  this  kingdom,  by  whieh  the  executive 
government  in  India  is  connected  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  British  empire.t    This  bill  passed  through  both  houses 
without  any  violent  opposition,  and  was  the  most  iroportaut 
aflair  transacted  this  session.    The  following  year,  Mr.  Pitt 
April  18  i^^^crtook  with  some  ardour  the  business  of  parlia- 
A.  D.  1785  mentary  reform,  and  introduced  a  specific  plan  for 
that  purpose;  but,  after  a  long  and  argumentative  debate,  it 
was  rejected  by  a  very  considerable  majority.t    In 
A.  D.  1786.  ^jj^  following  year,  both  the  ministry  and  the  par- 
liament concurred  in  a  measure  which  promised,  and,  indeed, 
has  produced  great  national  benefit     This  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sinking  fund,  on  a  permanent  principle,  whiish  had 
never  before  been  effected.    The  sum  of  one  million  was  to 
he  annually  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  the  fund  being 
rendered  alienable,  and  constantly  improved  by  the  system  of 
compound  interest,  had  an  effect  in  reducing  the  national  debt, 

*  At  this  criticftl  juncture,  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom  was  stolen 
from  the  house  of  the  lord  chancellor  This  singular  occurfence  gave 
rise  to  various  surmisesy  but  was  not  followed  by  any  important  conse- 
quences. 

t  The  board  of  controul  consists  of  six  persons  nominated  by  the  king, 
among  whom  are  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state^  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  lliis  board  is  to  superintend  and  direct  aU  concerns  that  in 
aiiywise  relate  to  the  civil  and  military  government  and  revenues  of  the 
British  territorial  possessions  in  India. 

i  The  principal  feature  of  the  minister's  plan  was«  the  suppression  of 
the  decayed  boroughs,  and  the  transfer  of  their  representatives  to  thu 
counties. 
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whkh  waoU  aj^ew  ioeMiUe,  weivi  U  iMt  pi^ 
«Alealaiioii.* 

Anoog  tlie  trasMMtioM  of  thw  year  maj  be  notieed  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  late  govcmor  geaeral  of  Bengal, 
on  yarious  charges  of  high  orines  and  misdenioaaoiib  pre* 
Feb.  17 1  tended  to  Jiaye  been  eommiUed  ;by  liim  4n  that  ofieo. 
A.  D.  1787.  Mf .  Bnike  took  the  lead  in  this  aifair,  and  the  goT- 
emor-general  was  in^penehed  •by  the  Commons  at  tfie  hfur  of 
the  Honse  of  Peers.  This  tridy  which  lasted  seven  yearn 
and  three  months,  has  for  length  of  time  and  display  of  eio- 
quenee,  neyer  had  any  pasaUel  in  the  history  of  the  worlds 
But,  at  length,  aAer  the  most  minnte  investigation,  Mr.  Una* 
tings  was  honourably  aeqoitted.  The  nMst  inpor- 
^*^'^  tant  eircumstance  of  the  following  year  was  the 
oonsoUdation  of  the  eostoms  and  excise^  a  measure  of  extra- 
ordinary  labour  and  detail :  bnt  of  incalenlable  advantage  to 
commerce,  by  simplifying  the  intricacies  attending  merean- 
tile  transactions. 

The  next  year  was  rendered  memorable  to  latest 
A.  D.  irss.  posterity,  by  the  first  legislative  effort  towards  the 
abolition  of  that  inhuman  and  infamous  traffic  in  slaves,  so 
long  carried  on  by  the  Europeans  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
the  great  disgrace  of  the  christian  religion  and  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Several  humane  and  benevolent  individuals  had, 
at  different  periods,  declared  themselves  advocates  for  the 
unfortunate  negroes.  But  the  people  called  Quakers  may 
claim  the  honour  of  making  the  first  public  attempt  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  iniquitous  trade.  The  cause  had  been  first  taken 
up  by  the  qtiakers  of  America :  those  of  Great  Britain  fol- 
lowed the  laudable  example,  and  presented  a  petition  on  that 

*  The  advantages  of  the  sinking  fund  are  evident  from  this  considera- 
tion«  that  the  money,  thus  appropriated,  is  improved  on  the  system  of 
compound  interest ;  but  loans  pay  only  simple  interest.  The  sinking 
fund  vas.  in  the  year  1801»  supposed  to  pay  off  annually  fire  millions  of 
debt.    M* Arthur,  p.  282.  appendix. 

t  For  the  extraordinary  display  of  Mr.  Burke*s  eloquence  on  this  qc- 
casioni  see  Bis9ot*s  Life  of  Burke. 
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ral^Btt  to  paiiiaiieBt.  The  cause  soea  became  pepaiare 
enineat  diraies  and  eloqaeat  wriieni  reeomnwiided  it  from 
the  palpit  aad  the  press.  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  W  ilberforee,  and 
Sir  W.  Oolbea,  eonearred  in  bringing  the  affiiir  before  par* 
Uamrat;  and  that  illastrimis  assemUy  entered  on  the  inres- 
tigatinn  in  that  liberal  and  spirited  manner  whieh  might  be 
espeeted  fram  a  British  senate.  The  lasnlt  was  an  aet  for 
regulating  the  transportation  of  utgto  slaves  from  the  A|ri- 
can  aoast  to  the  British  eolonies  in  the  West  Indies.*  This, 
however,  was  intended  only  as  a  temporary  relief,  preparatory 
to  the  abolition  of  a  traffie  so  repngnaat  to  the  priaeiples  ^ 
the  christian  religion,  and  the  dictates  of  humanity. 

At  this  period,  Great  Britain  at  peace  with  her  neigfiboars 
and  united  at  home,  enjoyed  every  kind  of  public  felicity; 
but  her  brilliant  prospects  were  suddenly  obscured  by  an  in* 
aident  whieh  excited  the  most  gloemy  apprehensions.  In  the 
antumn  of  1788,  his  Mi^jesty  was  attadced  with  a  dangerous 
indisposition,  whieh  continued  so  long  that  the  parliament, 
after  many  interesting  debutes,  resolved  that  the  prince  of 
Wales  should  be  requested  to  accept  the  regency  under  cer-^ 
tain  limitations.     But  early  in  the  ensuing  year,, 

^*  ^^'  the  happy  event  of  his  majesty's  convalescence  put 
a  atop  to  the  eontesU  which  agitated  the  cabinet  and  the  sen^ 
ate.  The  sorrow  and  alihrm  which  the  illness  of  the  sove- 
reign had  diffused  through  the  nation,  now  gave  way  to  the 
April  3S,  "^^^  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  joy,  and,  on  his 
A«  D.  1789.  Majesty's  first  appearance  in  public,  and  his  so- 

*  For  an  account  of  the  stowage  of  negroes  on  board  the  slave  ship8» 
before  this  act  was  passed,  see  Clarkson's  Hist  Abolition  of  the  Slavo 
Trade»  yoI  1  p.  329 :  and  more  particularly  vol.  2.  p  112,  with  the  plato 
annexed.  The  room  allowed  to  each  man  slave  was  only  six  feet  in  lengtli 
by  sixteen  inches  in  breadth :  to  every  woman  five  feet  in  length  by  sixteen 
inches  in  breadth :  to  a  boy  five  feet  in  length  by  fourteen,  and  to  a  girl 
lour  feet  six  inches  by  one  foot  in  breadth.  Tlie  mortality  among  the 
sUves  in  voyages  from  the  nearest  coasts  of  Afiica  to  the  West  Indies^ 
appeared,  at  the  bwest  computation*  to  be  seventeen  times,  and  from  the 
more  distant  parts,  thirty-four  times  as  great  as  the  usual  proportion  of 
death  to  population.  For  the  destruction  caused  by  the  slave  trade  among 
the  British  seamen,  sec  Clarkson's  Hist  of  tlic  Abolition,  %  p.  339|  35L 
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lemn  proeenioii  to  St.  P&ul's,  to  retnni  thanks  to  heovtii  for 
his  reeoTeiy^  all  classes  of  people  strove  with  laudable  enivla- 
tion  to  exhibit  proofs  of  attaohment  to  his  person  and  govern* 
ment. 

Six  years  had  now  elapsed  sinee  tha  elose  of  the  Amerieaa 
war ;  and  this  tranqail  period  had  nnfbided  a  scene  of  pro- 
gressive prosperity,  which  demonstrated  the  uncertainty  of 
poetical  conjecture.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
contest,  the  measnres  of  the  government,  in  regard  to  America, 
had  been  strenuously  opposed  by  a  numerous  party  in  both 
houses  of  parliament ;  and  the  eloquence  of  Chatham  and 
Burke,  and  other  able  orators,  had  been  unsoecessfnily  ex- 
erted to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  colonies  fh>m  the  em- 
pire of  Great  Britain.  Both  the  advocates  for  the  war  and 
its  opponents,  however,  agreed  in  one  principal  point,  and 
founded  their  arguments  on  the  same  basis :  both  parties  con- 
sidered the  independence  of  America  as  ruinous  to  Britain ; 
and  this  was  the  universal  and  invariable  opinion  of  almost 
every  individual  in  the  kingdom.  Bat  time  soon  proved  tho 
supposition  to  be  erroneous. .  The  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion and  prosperity  of  the  transatlantic  empire,  opened  an 
immense  market  to  the  merchandise  of  Europe  $  and  Great 
Britain  being  the  chief  manufacturing  country,  derived  the 
most  benefit  from  American  commerce  and  oonsumption. 
Since  the  loss  of  the  colonies,  a  loss  that  politicians  considered 
as  irreparable  and  inevitably  ruinous  to  the  parent  country, 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  had  flour- 
ished in  a  manner  unparalleled  in  any  former  period  of  her 
history. 

This  happy  state  of  things  was  very  near  being  interrupted 
by  an  unexpected  affair  which  took  place  in  one  of  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  globe.  The  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
British  merchants  had  opened  a  trade  with  the  north  M'estem 
eoast  of  America,  which,  till  partially  explored  by  the  cele- 
brated capt.  Cook,  had  been  equally  unknown  to  geographi- 
cal science  and  commercial  adventure.  This  distant  region 
was  supposed  to  afford  a  considerable  quantity  of  those 
vatiiable  furs,  which  fetch  so  high  prices  in  China;  and 
the  spirit  of  mercantile  adventure  was  excited  to  explore 
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this  new  eknliidl  of  commeree.  In  1780,  and  the  two  sue- 
eeedo^  jrean,  fonr  Teasels  from  London,  after  doubling  Cape 
Hwn,  arrsTed  on  the  north  west  eoast  of  Ameriea.  The 
sneeess  of  the  enterprise  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expee- 
lalions.  Bj  an  exdiange  of  eommodtties  with  the  natives, 
•argoes  of  the  finest  fiirs  were  produeed,  and  sold  to  the 
Chinese  at  so  high  a  priee,  as  amply  to  reimburse  and  enrieh 
the  adventurers.  Other  ships  from  Bengal  were  employed 
in  the  same  trade ;  and  a  settlement  was  formed  and  a  fac- 
tory established  at  Nootka  Soand,  in  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
north  latitude.  Bat,  in  1780,  the  Spaniards  pretending  a 
ri^t  of  sovereignty  over  the  whole  western  eoast  of  America, 
seised  on  the  settlement;  and  the  British  vessels  that  were 
then  in  the  sonnd  were  for  some  time  detained,  bat  after- 
wards permitted  to  proceed  on  their  voyage.  Of  these  trans- 
April  SO,  i^ctions  no  authentic  or  circumstantial  account  was 
A*  D.  1790.  received  by  the  British  government,  until  captain 
Mean  presented  his  memorial.  After  this  communication,  a 
positive  demand  of  restitution  and  satisfaction  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  most  active  and  formidable 
preparations  for  war  began  to  be  made.  But  the  effusion  of 
human  blood  was  happily  prevented  by  the  pacific  dispo- 
sition which  prevailed  both  at  St.  James's  and  the  Escurial. 
His  catholic  majesty  complied  with  the  just  demands  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain.  A  convention  was  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  two  nionarchs;  and  the  right  of  the  British  crown 
to  the  possession  of  Nootka  Sound, was  acknowledged  by 
the  court  of  Spain.  The  cost  of  the  armament  prepared  on 
this  occasion  was  estimated  at  three  millions  sterling;  but 
the  expenses  of  a  war  might  have  amounted  to  more  than 
twenty  times  that  sum. 

But  while  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  government  pre- 
served the  nation  from  war  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
accident,  ambition,  or  avarice,  involved  its  Indian  empire 
in  contest  and  blood.  .Of  all  the  native  princes  of  India, 
Tippoo  Saib,  son  and  successor  of  Hyder  Ally,  was  the 
most  formidable  to  the  British  government,  and  the  most 
hostile  to  its  authority.    Soon  after  the  peace  of  Mangalore, 
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ia  i784^  a  Fartety  •#  oiMimHneos  eMftai^fid  to  eieiU  a 
weM-greaoded  sttspicion-  that  a-  plan  wa*  eaneeited  belwean 
the  tyrant  o#  Mysore  and  the  covrt  of  Franee,  for  the  ail-' 
noyanee  of  &reat  Britain  ia  her  Ittdtan  possessions. 

The  eieeution  of  this  plan,  whatever  it  m^^  be,  wav 
prevented  by  the  Freaeh  revolatioa.  Bat  the  eoo^lex 
polities  of  India  eoaM  not  fail  of  affordin§;  freqnent  pre- 
texts for  hostilities.  The  Rajah  of  Travaaeore,  an  ally^  of 
the  Bnglish,  having  entered,  althoagh  somewhat  rashly,  into 
a  war  with  the  saltan,  the  eompany  eonld  not  refuse  hitn  the 
neeessary  assistance*  But  withoat  attempting  to  distinguiali 
between  the  real  motives  and  ostmsiUe  pneteais  of  the  wwr, 
it  soffiees  tb  observe,  that  the  British-  government  mig^ 
jostly  eodsider  the  opportunity  as  favourable  for  the  hu- 
miliation of  a  formidable  enemy,  an  usurper  and  tyrant,  the 
diminntion  of  whose  power  must  be  a  service  rendered  to 
humanity.  The  Nisam  end  the  Mahrattas,  the  most  powers 
ful  states  of  India,  were  then  in  alliaaee  with  the  British, 
and  declared  their  readiness  to  eoncur  in  enishmg  the  rising 
power  of  Mysore. 

The  war  eommeneed  in  June,  t790 ;  but  the  tmnsaetaoau 
of  the  first  eam^ign  were  not  of  great  importanee*  The 
second  campaign  was  unfavourable  to  the  British  and  their 
allies.  Lord  Comwallis  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  coantiy,  and  even  penetrated  to  Seringapatam,  the 
capital ;  hut  a  dreadlhl  scareity  of  provisions,,  especially  of 
grain,  and  an  epidemical  disease  among,  the  troops,  obliged 
the  two  British  armies  under  lord  Comwallis  and  general 
Abererombie  to  retreat.  These  evils,  however,  vanished  by 
degrees.  The  junction  with  the  Mahrattas  afforded  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  as  well  as  of  bullocks  for  drawing  the 
artillery.  An  active  scene  of  war  now  commenced.  A 
number  of  forts,  which  interrapted  the  communication  of 
the  army  with  that  of  the  Nizam,  were  reduced.  Nundy- 
droog,  a  fortress  situated  on  a  mountain  seventeen  hundred 
feet  in  height,  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  18th  of  October; 
and  this  brilliant  success  of  the  British  arms  was  followed 
by  other  important  conquests. 
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Bat  Ike  most  sfdendid  aehieyemeut  of  thii  eampaign  was 
the  aMaak  and  capture  of  Severndroog,  or  the  Rock  of 
Death,  a  stupendous  fortroM  eovering  the  summit  of  a  loftj 
HMUBtaiDy  asd  whieh,  from  the  strength  of  its  situatioa  and 
the  noxioas  quality  of  its  atmosphere,  oeeasioned  bj  the 
•vrrounding  hiJIs  and  woods,  had  derived  its  terrifie  name. 
Before  this  place  the  sultan  of  Mysore  had  flattered  himself 
that  one  half  of  the  Europeens  would  perish  bj  sickness, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  sword.  The  event,  however, 
proved  eontrary  to  his  expectation.  The  garrison  trusted 
more  to  the  strength  of  the  place  than  to  their  own  exer* 
tions,  and  on  the  21st  Deeember,  1791,  being  only  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  siege,  this  fortress^  hitherto  deemed  im« 
pregnable,  was  taken  by  assault  in  less  than  an  hour,  in  open 
day,  without  the  loss  of  a  man.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  whole  force  of 
the  allies,  except  the  Bombay  army,  was  assembled  in  the 
▼ieinity  of  Hooleadroog;  and,  on  the  1st  of  February,  179% 
they  began  their  march  towards  Seringapatam :  on  the  0th, 
they  took  a  position  within  six  miles  of  Tippoo's  fortified 
eamp.  On  the  following  morning,  lord  Comwallis  having 
reconnoitred  the  sultan's  position,  ordered  a  general  attack 
to  be  made  in  the  evening.  The  plan  of  attack  was  equally 
bold  and  judicious :  the  result  was,  that  Tippoo  was  driven 
IW»m  his  camp  into  Seringapatam:  all  his  redoubts  were 
taken,  and  a  lodgement  was  made  on  the  island  in  which  the 
eity  is  seated.  On  the  16th  February,  general  Abercrombie, 
virith  the  troops  from  Bombay,  joined  the  main  army.  All 
possible  preparations  were  now  made  for  carrying  the  capital 

*  Severndroos^  stands  in  the  way  between  Bangalore  and  Seringapatam. 
It  is  a  ^'yast  mountain  of  rock,  and  is  supposed  to  rise  above  half  a  mile 
in  perpendicular  height  from  a  base  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, embraced  by  walls  on  every  side,  and  defended  by  cross  walls  and 
barriers  wherever  it  was  deemed  acoesnble.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain is  divided  by  a  chasm  into  two  hills,  which  having  each  their  defences, 
form  two  distinct  citadels,  capable  of  being  maintained  independent  of  the 
lower  works,  and  affording  a  secure  reticat,  which  might  encourage  the 
garrison  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.**    Narr.  p.  67* 
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by  assault.  Tippoo  sultan,  however,  warded  off  the  Uow 
by  ,epmmeDeittg  a  negoeiatioB.  The  dietales  of  poliey  mighl 
suggest  the  expedieney  of  sparing  the  sultan  of  Mysore  as  m 
counterpoise  to  the  rising  greatness  of  the  Mahrattas  $  and 
the  British  general  was  unwilling  to  saerifiee  so  BMuy  braTC 
soldiers  as  must  have  fallen  in  storming  the  eity  of  Seringa^ 
patam.  A  treaty  was  therefore  eonelnded  on  the  iOth  of 
March,  ±792  i  the  principal  articles  were,  that  Tippoo  Saib 
waa  to  cede  to  the  allied  powers  half  of  hia  dominions  i* 
that  he  ahould  pay  three  erores,  and  thirty  lacks  of  rupeea: 
that  all  prisoners  should  be  restored;  and  that  two  of  the 
three  eldest  sons  of  the  snltan  should  be  delivered  as  hostages 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  treaty.  Thus  did  lord  Cora- 
wallis  conduct,  with  consummate  skill  and  signal  success,  a 
war  in  which  the  British  empire  in  India  obtained  not  only 
greater  security,  but  also  a  considerable  addition  of  terri- 
tory.! . 

In  exhibiting  this  skeuh  of  the  Indian  war,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  anticipate  the  order  of  time  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
the  narrative  lucid  and  succinct.  We.  must  now  jiitarn  to  a 
more  peaceful  and  domestic  portion  of  our  history.  While 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain  were  triumphant  in  India,  lier 
legislature  displayed  its  liberality  of  sentiment  by  consider- 
ably extending  the  toleration  already  enfoyed  by  persons  pro- 
fessing the  Ibiman  catholic  religion.  A  bill  for  that  pnr- 
Feb.  31,  V^^  v>»  broiq^t  in  by  Mr.  Mitford,  and  the  two 
A.O.  1791.  houses  entered  on  the  subject  in  a  manner  that  did 
them  infinite  honour.  The  biir  passed  without  opposition, 
and  met  with  the  approbation  of  every  Kberal  minded  pro- 
tectant in  the  kingdom.  Religious  persecution  is  the  off- 
spring of  dark  and  barbarous  ages:  in  proportion  as  (he 
minds  of  men  become  more  enlightened,  the  cause  of  tolera- 
tion must  gain  the  ascendency. 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  the  interference  of  Oreat 
Britain  in  the  affairs  of  the  Russian  and  Ottoman  empires* 

*  The  British,  the  Nizam,  and  the  Blahrattas.    - 
I  This  sketch  of  the  noar  of  Myrare  is  chiefiy  taken  from  major  Dirom's 
excellent  narrative. 
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A  large  iiaTal  armanieBt  was  eqaipped,  and  maintahedy  for 
the  tpaee  of  four  moBths,  at  an  enormous  expense,  for  Uio 
purpose  of  supporting  the  Turks.  The  proposed  war  against 
Russia,  however,  was  extremely  unpopular.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  it  had  met  with  great  opposition ;  and  the  peo- 
ple of  England  eould  seareely  perceive  the  expediency  of 
lavishing  their  Mood  and  their  treasure  for  the  purpose  of 
determining,  whether  a  district,  on  the  shores  of  the  Enxine, 
in  the  barbarous  regions  of  Seythia,  should  be  assigned  to 
the  seeptre  of  Moscow,  or  to  that  of  Constantinople.  The 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Fox  contributed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
prevent  the  dreaded  hostilities  $  and  Catharine  II.  acknowl- 
edged the  powers  of  his  eloquence  by  placing  his  bust  be- 
tween those  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.* 

About  this  time  the  French  revolution  began  to  darken, 
with  its  baleful  shades,  the  political  horizon  of  Europe.  Its 
evident  tendency  towards  a  turbulent  democracy,  had  excited 
a  considerable  degree  of  alarm  in  most  of  the  cabinets,  and 
its  pernicious  principles  began  to  spread  into  thie  neighbour- 
ing countries.  In  Great  Britain  it  had  become  a  common 
subject  of  popular  discussion,  and  had  produced,  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  a  marked  difference  of  opinion  and  sentiment.  Some 
regarded  it  as  an  event  which  threatened  to  convulse  the 
whole  system  of  civilised  society :  others  imagined  that  they 
saw  the  commencement  of  a  golden  age  of  liberty  in  France, 
and  of  general  peace  throughout  Europe.  This  difference 
of  sentiment  soon  excited  all  the  virulence  of  party  spirit, 
which  was  daily  inflamed  by  injurions  insinuations,  conveyed 
in  newspapers  and  political  pamphlets.  In  many  of  the . 
large  towns  of  Great  Britain,  associations  had  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating,  by  a  convivial  meeting,  the 
anniversary  of  the  French  revolution.  But  these  proceed- 
ings did  not  escape  the  animadversion  of  the  opposite  party, 
who  represented  the  admirers  of  the  new  constitotion  of 
France  as  determined  republicans,  and  the  celebration  of  this 

•  Thia  year  the  right  of  juries  to  decide  both  on  the  law  and  the  fact  in 
caie  of  Ubela,  was  detennined  by  parnamentin  pursuance  of  a  bill  broaght 
in  by  ^y^.  Fox. 
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ttinoal  ftstiTftl  «s  an  aet  of  sedition.  These  npretentatiom 
liad  a  eontiderable  effect  on  the  public  niiid :  the  anoiTenary 
tneetiogs,  on  the  14th  ii^y,  began  to  give  general  omlwage  to 
those  who  dreaded  the  diffusion  of  rerolutionary  principles 
«nd  the  influence  of  example.  The  gentkmen  who  net  on 
that  day  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  in  London,  were 
about  fifteen  hundred  in  number;  but  mmonrs  having  been 
opread  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  meeting,  the  popnlaee 
began  to  eoUeetin  a  tumultuous  manner;  and  the  company, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  diaturbance,  dispersed  at  an  early 
hour.  It  was  evident  that  these  revolutionary  meetings  were 
becoming  extremely  unpopular  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 
But  in  the  large  and  populous  town  of  Birmingham,  where 
a  violent  animosity  had  long  subsisted  between  the  high 
church  party  and  the  dissenters,  religious  bigotry  eoncorrad 
with  party  polities  ip  producing  the  most  dreadful  effitcts*  A 
festive  meeting  was  to  be  ^Id  on  the  14th  July,  in  commeni- 
moration  of  the  fall  of  despotism  in  France,  and,  on  the  Mon- 
day preceding,  some  copies  of  a  most  inflammatory  and  so* 
ditions  hand-bill  were  left  at  an  inn  by  a  person  unknown, 
and  circulated  among  the  inhabitants.  This  paper,  which 
proposed  the  French  revolution  as  a  model  for  the  English, 
excited  a  considerable  ferment  in  the  town :  the  friends  of 
the  meeting  published  an  advertisement,  disdaiming  the 
doctrines  and  sentiments  which  it  contained ;  and  the  mag- 
istrates offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred  guineas  ibr  discover* 
ing the  authors,  printers, or  publishers;  but  the  vile  incen- 
diaries could  not  be  traced.  So  many  circumstances  tend- 
ing to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Birmingham,  on 
the  14th  July  the  hotel  in  which  the  meeting  was  held,  waa 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  crowd,  testifying  their  disappro- 
bation by  reiterated  shouts  of  ^^Chureh  and  King,''  sacred 
and  venerable  names,  which  by  faction  and  bigotry  are  too 
often  {MTostatttted  to  the  most  pernicious  of  purposes.  On  the 
departure  of  the  company,  the  windows  of  the  hotel  were 
demolished.  An  ignoirant  and  bigotted  populace,  confound- 
ing the  cause  of  the  French  revolution  with  that  of  religion, 
and  reviving  the  scenes  which  eleven  years  before  bad  dis- 
graced the  metropolis,  proceeded  to  set  fire  to  two  large 
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BiiBg  kiHises  of  the  diisentert,  whieh  were  mod  detlroyed ; 
and  the  dweUitig-lioiise  of  Or.  Priestly,  with  the  whole  of 
bis  valoable  librory,  his  philosophieal  apparatasy  and  all 
his  naDuseripts,  underwent  a  stniilar  fate.  The  next  day 
this  infataated  mQltitade  demolished  the  elegant  mansion  of 
Mr.  Ryland,  where  finding  a  profusion  of  liquor,  a  horrible 
seene  of  intoxieation  ensued  $  and  many  of  the  rioters  per« 
ished  in  the  eellars  by  soffoeation,  or  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
roof.  The  houses  of  Mr.  HottDn,  the  eelebrated  historian 
of  Birmingham,  wit^  soYeral  others,  were  also  destroyed  by 
the  mob,  who  eontinued  their  depredations  till  Sunday,  when 
a  military  foree  arriving,  suppressed  these  disorders.  Seye- 
ral  of  the  rioters  were  taken,  and  brought  to  trial ;  and  four 
of  them  being  found  guilty,  expiated  their  erimes  on  the  gal- 
lows. Sueh  are  the  disgraeeful  seenes  whieh  sometimes 
darken  the  annals  of  a  eiviltxed  age  and  country,  and  whieh 
ought  to  be  buried  in  eternal  obliTion,  were  it  not  requisite 
that  they  should  be  reeorded  as  a  warning  against  their  re- 
petition, and  an  example  of  the  baleful  effects  whieh  reli- 
gious bigotry  and  politieal  fanaticism  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce in  the  minds  of  an  ignorant  populace. 

The  French  resolution,  however,  began  to  as- 
A.D.  1793.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  formidable  aspect  $  and  the  diffusion 

of  its  principles,  which  daily  became  more  contagious,  exci- 
ted universal  alarm,  hostilities  had  already  commenced  be- 
tween France  and  Austria;  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  or- 
der to  be  in  readiness  for  any  emergency,  and  to  provide  both  for 
the  internal  peace  and  external  security  of  his  kingdom,  issued 
a  royal  proclamation  against  seditions  meetings,  wlueh  was- 
followed  by  an  order  for  embodying  the  militia.  Those 
aMasures,  which  considerably  engaged  the  public  attention, 
excited  addresses  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  testifying 
the  loyalty  of  the  people.  And  in  the  beginning  of 
A.D.  793. iii^  following  year,  numerous  associations  were 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  republican  principles 
and  theories.  These  had  been  widely  diffused  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  by  the  writings  of  Paine,  and 
other  political  incendiaries;  bat  the  most  re^pectaMc  and 
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'  •palent  elastes  of  the  commiiiiity,  joslly  appreeiatisg  the 
Britifih  constitutioiii  were  averse  to  any  kind  of  iQiiovatioii. 

Sueh  was  the  iotemal  state  of  Great  Britain  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  first  ostensible 
pretext  for  a  roptare  was,  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  by  the 
French  in  direct  contravention  to  existing  treaties— a  mea- 
sore  extremely  injarlous  to  Holland.  This  was  scarcely  a 
aause  sufficient  to  impel  Qreat  Britain  to  war,  considering 
the  little  disposition  shewn  by  the  Dutch  to  assert  their  claim 
to  the  exclusive  navigation  of  that  river.*  But  the  memora- 
ble decree  issued  by  the  national  convention  of  France,  of- 
fering fraternization  and  military  aid  to  all  those  people  who 
should  revolt  against  their  respective  governments,  might  be 
considered  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  nations,  and 
consequently  excited  the  indignation  of  all  the  eabinets  of 
Europe.  The  general  resentment  and  alarm  were  also  greatly 
Jan  21,  increased  by  the  memorable  execution  of  the  un- 
A.D.  1793.  fortunate  Louis  XYI.  whose  fate  excited  universal 
eommisseration,  and  confirmed  all  the  courts  of  Europe  in 
their  resolution  to  oppose,  and,  if  possible,  extinguish  a  rev- 
olutionary and  regicidal  system,  which  threatened  the  des- 
truction of  all  existing  governments.  The  king  of  G^reat 
Britain,  who  had  hitherto  maintained  a  neutrality,  at  lengik 
deemed  it  expedient  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  Pranee 
— a  country  now  considered  as  a  volcano,  of  which  tha 
dreadful  concussions  were  about  to  convulse  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  If  we  examine  the  polities  of  Great  Britain  ever 
since  the  days  of  William  lU.  and  queen  Anne,  and  reflect 
on  the  vast  profusion  of  British  blood,  and  of  British  trea- 
sure, for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Netherlands  to  the 
house  of  Austria,  as  a  barrier  to  England,  and  the  only 
means  of  preserving  the  independence  of  Holland,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  government  of  this  country  could  not  behold, 
without  jealousy,  the  annexation  of  those  provinces  to  the 
French  republic.    And  if  to  these  considerations  we  add 

*  Tlie  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  had  been  Assigned  to  the 
Patch  by  the  treaty  of  Munstcfi  in  1648,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent 
treaties  guaranteed  both  by  England  and  France. 
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the  agitated  stftte  of  ihe  lower  orders  in  this  kin^om,  and 
the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  prevalence  of  reyb- 
Intionary  prineiples,  we  shall  elearly  pereeire  the  eon- 
enrrenee  of  eavses  whieh  inyolved  Great  Britain  in  the 
storm  that  burst  orer  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  monarch  of 
France* 

The  ezecQtion  of  that  nnfortunate  prince  was  the  prelude 
to  a  general  war.  The  French  ambassador,  M.  Ghanvelin, 
was  ordered  to  retire  from  England  $  and,  in  consequence  of 
his  dismissal,  the  national  conTention  issued  a  declaration  of 
war  agannst  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  stadtholder 
of  the  United  ProTinees.  The  Freneh  general,  Dnmourier, 
entered  the  Dnteh  territory,  and  took  possession  of  Breda 
•ad  Gertnidenberg.  The  Freneh,  however,  being  attacked 
hj  the  Austrian  general,  Clairfait,  were  compelled  to  retire 
with  considerable  loss.  The  prinee  of  Saze-Coburg,  also 
defeated  the  Freneh  under  general  Valence,  who  tost  above 
five  thousand  men.  At  length  Dnmourier  himself  received 
March  18,  ^  ^^  defeat  on  the  plains  of  Neerwinden,  and 
A.  D  1793.  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  vieinitj  of  Louvain. 
That  celebrated  commander  was  now  suspected  of  treachery; 
mad  the  minister  of  war,  Boumonville,  with  four  commis- 
aioners,  were  sent  from  the  convention  to  arrest  him,  and 
•end  him  to  Paris.  The  result  of  the  business  was  contrary 
to  their  expectation :  by  the  general's  orders  they  were  seiz- 
ed, and  delivered  as  prisoners  to  the  Austrians.  From  this 
aiomentf  if  not  before,  Dnmourier  resolved  to  march  to  Paris, 
and  overthrow  the  convention ;  but,  finding  his  army  unwilK 
iag  to  second  his  design,  he  consulted  his  personal  safety  by 
escaping  to  the  Austrian  camp. 

The  defeat  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  desertion  of  their 
general,  seemed  to  consolidate  the  extensive  eonfederacy 
formed  against  the  republie.  The  British  and  Hanoverian 
army,  commanded  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York, 
had  now  joined  the  Austrians.*  General  Dampiere  had  suc- 
ceeded Dnmourier  in  the  command  of  the  French  army ;  but 

*  'Jlie  French  republic  was  now  at  war  with  Austria,  Prussia,  Great 
Uritain,  Holland^  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Naples- 
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was  eooii  after  defeated  and  tlaio.  The  allies,  Tisfmiitly 
panoiog  their  advantagety  formed  the  sieges  of  Conde  and 
Yaleiieienoes :  the  fomer  of  these  places  sarrendered  oa  the 
lOth  Jnlj,  to  the  prinee  of  Saxe-Cobai^ ;  and  the  latter,  ea 
the  90th  of  the  same  month,  to  the  dake  of  York.  The 
British  forees,  now  separating  from  the  Aostrians,  formed, 
with  the  Hanoverians,  Doteh,  &e.  a  distinct  arm j,  vnder  the 
command  of  the  duke  of  York.    His  rojal  highness  advaa- 

Aag.  26,  ccd  to  Dunkirk,  and  formed  the  siege  of  that 
A.O  1793;  place.  A  naval  armament  from  England  was  to 
have  co-operated  with  the  land  forces ;  but,  in  eonseqaence 
either  of  neglect,  or  of  onavoidable  delay,  it  was  not  ready 
for  sea  at  the  time  expeeted-iNa  circumstance  which  totally 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  British  commander,  and  eon* 
tributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  ill  success  of  the  enters 
prise*  In  the  mean  while,  the  enemy^s  gun4M>ats  dreadfiilly 
annoyed  the  besiegers ;  a  successful  sortie  was  made  by  the 
garrison  on  the  6th  of  September;  and  the  French  collecting 
in  superior  force,  the  duke  of  York,  after  displaying  great 
Sept.  7t  courage  and  conduct  in  several  actions,  was,  on  the 
A.  D.  1793.  following  day,  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  with 
precipitation,  leaving  behind  a  numerous  train  of  artillery* 
The  French  general,  Honchard,  being  tried  befcre  the  revdo- 
tionary  tribunal  at  Paris,  was  guillotined  for  not  cutting  eff 
the  retreat  of  the  allied  army. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  oppressive  and  sanguinary  mea- 
sures of  the  jacobin  government  of  France,  excited  great 
commotions  in  the  interior  and  southern  provinces.  The 
people  of  Toulon  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  admi- 
ral lord  Hood,  who  took  possession  of  the  town  and  ship- 
ping, in  the  name  of  Louis  XYII.  This  ftep,  however, 
proved  extremely  disastrous  to  the  inhabitants.  The  amy 
of  the  convention  appeared  before  Toulon,  and  immediately 

Nov.  30,  eommeneed  the  siege.  The  British  general  O'Uara 
A.D.  1793.  f^as  taken  prisoner  in  an  unsuccessful  sortie,  and 
the  garrison  lost  on  this  occasion  about  a  thousand  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  prixoners.  It  was  soon  after  fpund  that 
Toulon  could  not  be  maintained  against  the  formidable  force 
by  which  it  was  assailed.    A  tremendous  attack  bein?  m^  ' 
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ttoc.i9,  bjthe  r<fiiUieAiiftrniy,tli0  towft  was  ttombardel 
▲  p.  1793.  fr^gs  nQ^  Ijll  ten  o'eiook  at  niglity  when  the  allies 
and  part  of  the  iahabUants  began  to  eoasnlt  (heir  eirfetj  by 
flight.  The  evaeoatioa  was  performed  with  eaeh  preeipi(a« 
lien,  and  i&eaA  eiienoietaiiees  of  diAealty  and  danger,  that 
tfltiurogh  seme  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  destroyed, 
the  ipeatest  part  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  A  great 
minber  of  the  inhiAitants  had  erowded  on  board  the  £]^lish 
aUps ;  but  many  thousands  were  left  eiposed  to  the  fary  of 
the  repuUteans,  who  bursting  into  the  town,  put  all  to  the 
sword  without  distinetion.  Nothing  eould  eteeed  the  horrors 
of  this  dreadful  night.  The  iaeessant  thundering  of  eannon, 
the  conflagratioa  of  the  town  and  the  shipping,  the  bustle  and 
csAfusioD  on  shore  and  in  the  harbour,  with  the  eries  of  the 
people  amidst  the  general  massaere,  e&hibitod  a  seene  of  whieh  ' 
it  is  diffienlt  to  form  any  eoneeption. 

The  beginning  of  this  year  was  distingoished  by 
A.D.  1794.  ^  important  aUlanees  whieh  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  eonduded  with  the  empress  of  Rnmia,  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  By  the  eon- 
yention  between  the  eourts  of  London  and  Petersburgh,  bis 
Brltannie  majesty,  and  the  empress  of  Russia,  agreed  to  em* 
ploy  their  regpeetivelorees  in  the  ^^just  and  necessary  war" 
in  which  they  were  engaged  against  France,  and  reeiproeally 
promised  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  but  by  eommon  eonsent. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  treaty,  Catharine  II.  employed  her 
armies  in  the  suljogation  and  partition  of  Poland,  and  took 
no  active  part  whatever  in  the  war  against  France.  By  the 
treaty  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Turin,  Great  Bri- 
tain engaged  to  paf  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
per  annum,  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  with  three  months  pay  in 
advance.*  The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  was  to  fomisti 
eight  thousand  men  for  three  years,  in  return  for  which  aid 
England  was  to  grant  him  an  annnal  subsidy  of  fiftyniix 
thousand,  and  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  levy  money,  be- 
sides a  certain  sum  for  every  Hessian  soldier  that  should 

•  The  treaty  with  Russia  was  concluded  on  the  25th  March,  and  that 
with  Sardinia  on  the  2jth  Apri',  1794. 
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ke  dtb ;  to  tkat  tke  gittl^r  Uw  imriMr  of  liU  mea  thad 
wcrekUkdy  tlie  gmUerwovU  be  ihe  smb  of  noney  toeome 
xDioluBpoeket 

SooB  after  these  traasaatioaf,  tke  aAteaiiaB  of  the  eawi 
and  the  kiagdoai  was  direeted  to  the  proecediagi  of  the  ear- 
re^poadiag  soeietiM»  whieh  had  beea  sospeeted  of  deaigas 
hostile  to  the  British  constitation*  In  coasoqaenee  of  aa 
order  from  gOTerameat,  the  books  aad  papers  of  these  saeic* 
tiesy  and  several  of  their  prineipal  memberi,  were  apprehend- 
edy  among  whom  were  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy^  Mr.  Daniel 
Adams,  Mr.  Horae  Tooke,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Joiee,  Mr.  Jaha 
Thelwall,  the  eelebrated  leetarer,  Mr.  John  Aagastoa  Boa- 
nejf  Mr.  Stewart  Kidd,  and  some  others.  These  gentlemen 
were  tried  on  a  eharge  of  high  treason,  aad  hononr^j  aa» 
qnitted.  The  eoantry  had  awaited  the  issne  of  those  triab 
with  anxious  saspense^.and  the  resnlt  eihibited a  demon* 
strative  proof  of  the  excellenee  of  the  British  laws,  at  a 
moment  when  the  seaSblds  of  revolationary  France  were 
streaming  with  the  blood  of  the  innoeent.* 

While  the  a^xeheasions  of  real  or  imaginary  dangers 
agitated  the  publie  mind,  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain 
evineed  its  aeenstomed  superiority,  and  varians  colonial  eon* 
quests  were  the  resnlt  of  ate  exertions.  The  island  of  To- 
bago, the  settlements  of  Fort  Jeremie,  and  Cape  Nieola 
Mole,ia  St  Domingo,  with  the  small  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miqaelon,  near  the  month  of  the  river  St.  LawrNiee, 
were  surrendered  to  the  Bnglish,  who  also  beoame  masters  of 
Pondiehen^,  Mah^,  and  the  other  Freaeh  fortresses  in  India. 
But  the  eontinental  oampaign  exhilnted  a  train  of  the  most 
brilliant  successes  on  the  side  of  the  republic.  The  French 
generals,  Jourdan  and  Piehegni,  after  repeatedly  defeating 
the  allies^  subjugated  the  whrie  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands.t  Cologne,  Bonn,  aad  Aix-la-Chapelle|  abo  surren- 
dered to  the  repohliean  i 


*  The  ezecuikm  of  the  king*  and  queen  of  France,  and  every  other 
occurrence  in  which  Great  Britain  was  not  immediately  concerned,  is 
omitted  in  this  compendium,  as  the  author  has  treated  these  affairs  at 
large  in  his  General  History  of  Europe  since  the  peace  of  1783* 

t  In  this  compendium  the  reader  will  not  expect  a  detuled  account  of 
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In  the  beghmhig  6t  d^  year^  tte  Waal  Wtag 
'  thaen  orer,  the  FVeneh  amy,  onder  general  Pfehe- 
Jan.  10,    S<^9  eroMed  that  river  on  the  iee ;  and  the  alliei 
A.  IX 179S.  being  attacked  at  erery  point,  and  totally  defeated, 
were  obliged  to  retire.    The  British  troops,  after  snAring  in* 
eredible  hardships,  and  sustaining  a  considerable  loss  from  the 
inelemeney  of  the  weather,  made  good  its  retreat  to  Bremen, 
from  whence  it  returned  by  sea  to  Bn^and.    The  prince  of 
Orange,  with  his  ftimity  and  valuables,  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived  in  safrty,  and  had  the  palace  of  Hamp- 
ton Court  assigned  fbr  his  residence.    The  United  Prorinces 
made  no  opposition  to  the  Freneh;  and  general  Pichegra 
Jan.  20,    entered  Amsterdam  in  triumph,  amidst  the  accla- 
A.B- 1795.  mations  of  the  inhabitants. 

For  the  eiigeneies  of  this  year,  one  hundred  thousand  sea- 
men, and  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  land  forces,  including 
the  militia,  were  yotcd  by  parliament.  A  loan  of  eighteen 
millions  was  among  the  ways  and  means  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  war.  Another  loan,  not  exceeding  four  mil- 
lions six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  was  assigned  to  the  aid  of 
the  emperor.  But,  notwithstanding  the  generosity  of  Great 
Britain  in  thus  affording  pecuniary  aid  to  her  allies,  the 
grand  confederacy  was  verging  towards  its  dissolution.  The 
king  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  first  and  most  active  promoters  of 
the  war,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  subsidy  which  he  re- 
April  5,  ceived  from  England,  concluded  a  treaty,  of  peace 
A.  D.  1795.  ^Ith  the  French  republic  )^nd  his  example  was 
soon  after  followed  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  die  re- 
gency of  Hanover.  The  rapid  and  alarming  success  of  the 
republican  arms  in  Spain,  obliged  the  court  of  Madrid  to 
July  22t  abandon  the  coalition*  A  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
A.  D.  1795.  eluded  between  his  catholic  majesty  and  the  Freneh 
republic.  France  relinquished  all  her  conquests  in  Spain, 
and,  in  return,  received  all  the  Spanish  part  of  the  bland  of 
St.  Domingo.    Austria,  however,  carried  on  the  war  with 

the  multiplex  variety  of  events  produced  by  the  French  revolution,  uid 
the  consequent  wan,  as  a  distinct  and  circumstantial  relation  of  these 
alTairs  wiU  be  found  in  the  author's  General  History  of  Europe  since  t\\fi 
peaccof  S78?,pQblithcain2Tols.9ro.    London,  1810. 
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great  Tig^iir;  and  the  eM^paifpioii  the  borders  of  Fmee  «rf 
Qerflusy  was  ebs^nered  mlh  variovs  sueeoss. 

The  naTal  transaetions  this  year  were  net  of  remariLaUe 
importaJice.  In  the  Medilerraaeaa  an  eBgagenent  took  place 
between  a  Freaeh  and  ao  English  squadron,  of  neaiiy  e^sal 
ibree^  the  former  ct^nHnaaded  by^  admiral  Rieherie,  the  latter 
by  admiral  Hotbam.  The  £nglish  eapinredtwo  ships  of 
the  line,  but  lost  two  otiiers,  one  of  whieh^  (he  Berwiek  «if 
8eTenty«>four  guns,  was  taken  by  the  Freaeh  t  and  the  other, 
named  the  Illustrious  of  the  same  rate,  was  driven  ashore  and 
lost  near  Yieenaa.  Admiral.  Cornwallis,  with  only  five  ships 
of  the  line,  fell  in  with  a  Freneh  ieet  of  thirteen  ships  of 
the  lioe,  and,  notwithstanding  so  great  a  dbparity  of  foree, 
maintained  a  running  fight  during  a  whole  day,  the  i6th  of 
July,  without  allowing  the  enemy  to  gain  any  ad?aBtage.  On 
the  28d,  the  same  Freneh  fleet  fell  in  with  one  of  superior 
force,  under  admiral  lord  Bridport,  off  L'Orient,  and  was  de* 
feated  with  the  loss  of  three  first  rates,  whieh  were  eaptured 
by  the  English.  In  the  West  Indies  the  Freneh  reeoTored 
fort  Tiboroa,  in  St  Domingo,  and  the  island  of  8t.  Lama. 
And  the  possession  of  Holland  by  the  French  having  uivoIy* 
ed  the  Dutch  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  important  set* 
tlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  captured  by  admiral 
Elpbinstone. 

This  year  a  most  unfortunate  expedition  was  planned  by 
the  French  emigrants  and  the  British  ministers.  Its  object 
was  the  invasion  of  France,  in  order  to  co<poperate  with  the 
Chouans  or  royalists  of  La  Vendee,  who  were  in  arms  against 
the  republican  govemment.  The  force  employed  consisted 
ehiefly  of  emigrants  under  the  command  of  M,  de  Poisaye, 
M.  D'Hervilly,  and  the  count  de  Sombr^uil.  On  the  26th  of 
June  they  landed  in  Quiberon  Bay :  their  first  successes,  and 
the  cordial  reception  which  they  received,  excited  the  most 
sanguine  expectations ;  but  they  soon  experienced  a  fatal  re- 
verse. The  republican  troops  collecting  in  great  numbers 
under  general  Hoehe,  this  intrepid  and  enterprising  band  was 
defeated,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  emigrants,  Chouans, 
and  English,  amounting  to'  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  were 
Jellied  or  made  prisoners.    The  count  de  Sombreuil,  the  bish- 
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•p  of  Dol,  wilhbts  el«ffg7,ifho  tMMipttaitd  tke  espeditimi, 
and  most  of  the  emignuit  ofteers  were  shot  at  At  head  of 
the  reroliitionary  anny. 

The  lieentioiit  aad  leTeWng  spirit  whieh  had  prerailed 
aoMSBgflie  lower  elasscs  of  society  in  Bngland,  ever  siaee  the 
Ant  period  of  the  Preneh  revoiution,  appeared  in  an  aet  of 
Oct.  S9,  ootrageons  disloyalty  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  of 
A  D.  179S.  parliament  As  his  majesty  was  proceeding  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  nnmerons  and  daring  mob  iasnlted  him 
with  eries  and  hissings :  a  nomber  of  stones  were  thrown  at 
the  state  eoaeh,  and  a  boHet,  or  something  of  that  kind,  sup- 
posed to  be  discharged  from  an  air  gon,  and  sospeeted  to 
have  proceeded  from  a  window  in  Margaret*street,  near 
Westminster  Abbey,  passed  through  the  glass  of  the  eoaeb, 
■but  happUy  did  no  injury  either  to  the  king  or  his  attendants. 
On  bis  Majesty's  return  through  St.  James's  Park  the  mob 
renewed  their  outrages.*  And  after  die  king  had  alighted 
the  state  eoaeb  was  agun  attacked  and  almost  demolished  in 
passing  throngb  Pall  Mali  in  its  way  to  the  Mews.  In  eon- 
•eqnenoe  of  Ikese  daring  inanlls  a  reward  of  one  tkonsand 
pounds  was  offered  for  the  diseoTery  and  conyiotion  of  any  of 
the  delinquents*  Several  wefb  apprehended,  among  whom 
one  man  named  Kidd  Wake,  a  journeyman  printer,  being 
found  guilty  of  insulting  his  Majesty  by  hooting,  hissing,  &e. 
was  punished  with  a  rigour  ealeulated  to  deter  others  from 
imitating  his  ezample.t 

Suck  a  nefarious  tranaaetion  could  not  take  place  in  the 
British  metropolis  without  exciting  sensations  of  universal 
abhorrence  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  two  houses  of 
parliament  voted  an  address,  testifying  their  indignation  and 
abhorrenee  at  the  daring  insults  and  outrages  oflTered  to  his 
majesty ;  and  the  whole  nation  expressed  the  same  sentiments. 
Two  bills  were  brought  in  by  lord  Gren villa  and  Mr  Pitt: 
the  first  was  entitled  ^^  an  act  for  the  safety  and  preserration 

•  This  mob  dispersed  on  the  appearance  of  a  party  of  the  life  guards. 

f  Five  years  imprisonment  and  hard  laboiir,  and  to  find  security  in 
1000/.  for  10  years,  besides  standing  m  the  pillory  on  a  market  day  at 
Gloucester. 


<«  of  his  aiajestj*«  penoa  attd  goTemment  agmimt  iteaMoMm 
^  and  seditioiifl  pfveUft  i  aad  attempU :''  the  other  ^  an  Mt 
**  to  prevent  teditious  meetings  and.  assemUies."  These  bilb 
were  vigoroosly  opposed  in  both  hooses,  and  petitions  ap- 
peafed  against  them  fhmi  Tarions  qnarters^  esp^eialiy  ftraa 
theeity  of  Westminster;  hnt  after  being  warmly  debated, 
both  by  the  lords  and  the  eommons,  they  passed  by  a  great 
majority.* 

The  reeal  of  lordFitzwilMam  from  Ireland  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  gave  rise  to  distvrbanees,  whieh,  at  a  fotnro 
period,  involved  that  kingdom  in  all  the  miseries  of  rebelKon 
and  anarehy.  |t  is  supposed  that  this  nobleman,  when  he 
aeeepted  the  oAee  of  vieeroy,  was  empowered  to  aeeede  to 
a  repeal  of  the  remaining  disqualifications  of  the  Roman 
eatholies.  A  snbseqnent  determination  of  government  thwart* 
ed  his  lordships  intentions,  and  a  visible  disaftetion  was  ex- 
cited throoghoot  the  kingdom  in  eonseqnenee  of  this  disap- 
pointment. Barl  FitswilUam  was  suddenly  reealled  $  bat  he 
did  not  leave  Ireland  without  receiving  the  most  mieqnivoeat 
marks  of  honour  and  esteem  from  a  grateftil  people;  and 
the  £0th  of  March,  on  which  his  lordship  departed  from  Dnh- 
lin  lor  England,  was  observed  in  that  city  as  a  day  of  gene- 
ral mourning.  Whether  it  was  expedient  to  make  greater 
ooncessions  to  the  catholics  than  they  had  obtained  by  acts 
already  passed  in  their  favour,  is  a  question  that  yet  i 
nndceided,  though  public  opinion  seems  to  be  on  the  i 
'  tiveside.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  reftnal  was  the  eanse, 
or,  at  least,  the  preteit  for  rebellion.  From  that  period  the  as- 
sociation, called  the  «<  Society  of  United  Irishmen,''  extended 
itself  over  all  the  country ;  and  a  lawless  and  desperate 
populace  was  secretly  organized  into  a  military  force,  ready 
to  burst  into  action  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity.! 

•  For  the  debates  on  this  occasioiu  and  the  anpiments  braiqsfat  forward 
on  both  sides  of  the  question*  vide  BelBham's  History  of  Great  Britain, 
fol  10.  b.  22.  p.  10,  &c.  to  2r.  Compare  with  Belsham  the  accounts  of 
the  transactions  of  1795,  by  M.  Farlan  and  Bisset.  Hist  reign  of 
George  m. 

t  On  the  8th  April,  1795,  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  with  the  princem  Carolioe  of  Bninsmck.— On  the  37th  October, 
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The  WAT  Ml  tbe  eoatiBewt  wa«  §iiU  earritd  im 
'  with  oaahated  y igonr,  by  the  two  mighty  powen  of 
Fronee  and  Aottria;  and  the  eampaiga  was  difttiagoiBhed  by 
the  most  eitraordinary  and  important  events.  The  Frraehr 
geaeralf  9  Joardan  and  Moreao,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Germany;  but  were  eompelled  to  retreat,  and  abandon  the 
whole  of  the  imperial  territory.*  In  Italy  the  most  brilliant 
sneoess  attended  the  repnbliean»arms :  on  that  theatre  the 
military  talents  of  general  Bonaparte,  hitherto  little  known- 
to  the  world,  burst  forth  with  eonspienous  sfdendonr.  After 
nnny  hard  Ibnght  battles,  the  Freneh  armies,  eondneted  by 
that  eolobrated  oommander,  emnpleted  the  eonqnest  of  all  the 
AostriaB  dominions  in  Italy,  established  the  Cisalpine  repnb- 
liOy  and  eompelled  all  the.  other  Italian  states  to  submit  to 
sttoh  terms  of  peaee  as  the  vietors  thought  fit  to  impose.  Af- 
ter these  triumphs  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  the  vie* 
torious  Bonaparte  penetrated  the  mountainous  region  of  the 
Tyrol,  and  advanaed  so  near  to  Vienna  that  the  imperial  ea* 
pital  was  filled  with  sonstemationy  and  daily  expeeted  the 
apprsaeh  of  the  enemy.  In  this  eritieal  situation  of  his  af> 
f«irs,  the  enyeror  opened  a  aegooiation  with  the  Freneh 
general;  and  a  suspensi<m  of  wms  was  followed  by  a  treaty 
of  peaee«t 

While  Italy  and  Germany  were  agitated  by  these  Uoody 
oonTubions,  his  Britannie  majesty  eooeeired  the  laudable  de* 
sign  of  restoring  to  his  snbjeets,  and  to  all  Bnrope,  the  bles* 
siag^  of  peaee.  Hitherto,  the  fiuetuating  state  of  the  Freneh 
govenment,  in  the  hands  of  ephemeral  fhetions,  rising  and 
CUling  in  rapid  sneeession,  had  been  eonsidered  as  incompat- 
ible with  politieal  eonfidenee,  and  tho  stability  of  treaties. 

this  year»  a  new  constitation  was  formed  in  France :  the  national  convene 
lion  was  dissolved:  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  two  coanciU— 
one  of  500— the  other,  called  the  council  of  elders,  of  250  nocmbers : 
the  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  directory  consisting  of  five  members. 

*  The  French  were  compelled  to  retreat  from  Germany  by  the  arch- 
duke Charles  of  Austria. 

f  For  an  account  of  these  transactions,  see  Adolph.  Hist,  of  BevolU' 
tsopary  War— and  Belsh.  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  10. 
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But  that  goTeroment  imviiig  novir  aefvired  a  degree  of  eou- 
sUteiieyy  and  assDoied  the  form  of  a  regular  system,  the  ob- 
stacle to  negoeiation  was  in  a  great  measure  removed.*  From 
these  eonsideratiooB  his  majesty  having  signified  a  disposition 
to  treat  with  the  Freaeh  republic,  lord  Malmesbury  was  seat 
for  that  purpose  to  Paris.  On  the  part  of  the  British  gor* 
ernmeat  it  was  proposed  that  France  should  restore  Belf^um 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  evacuate  Italy.  On  these  eon- 
ditions  Great  Britain  offered  to  restore  all  her  conqoests  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.t  This  proposal,  however,  wan 
rejected  by  the  directory  of  France,  on  the  pretence  thai 
Belgium  had,  by  an  irrevocable  law,  been  annexed  to  the  ter-> 
ritories  of  the  republic ;  and,  after  a  residence  of  nearly  two 
months,  the  British  ambassador  was  ordered  to  depart  from 
Paris  in  forty-eight  hours.  Had  the  French  goTemment  been 
sincerely  desirous  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe,  thia 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourable  opportunity.  But  they  had. 
no  right  to  suppoie  that  foreign  nations  would  think  them- 
selves  bound  to  accede  to  all  that  the  convention  bad  thought 
fit  to  decree  on  the  subject  of  territorial  annexations.  In  the 
Britbh  parliament  the  C4*nduet  of  ministers  in  this  negoeta* 
tion  was  approved  by  a  great  majority,  but  the  opposition 
contended  that  they  had  not  been  sincere  in  their  endeavonra 
to  procure  a  peace4 

During  this  active  campaign  on  the  continent,  no  imper* 
tant  transactions  took  place  on  the  ocean.  A  French  squad- 
ron destroyed  a  considerable  quantity  of  British  property  on 
the  coasts  of  Newfoundland.  But  this  loss  was  compensated 
in  another  quarter.  A  Dutch  squadron,  consisting  of  seven 
ships  of  different  rates,  beipg  fitted  out  for  the  recapture  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  seamen,  declaring  themselves  in 
the  interest  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  compelled  their  officers 
to  surrender  to  the  English.    In  St.  Domingo  the  British 

•  By  the  dissolution  of  tlic  conveiuion  and  the  establishment  of  the 
diiectorial  executive     (See  the  preceding  note.) 

t  Lord  Malmesbury  presented  his  memorial  on  the  24th  Oct  1796. 

t  For  some  pointed  but  too  severe  animadversions  on  this  negociatior, 
see  Belsbam*s  Historj-  of  England,  10.  p.  133,  &c. 
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troops  made  little  progress,  and  suffered  eitremely  by  the  yel- 
low feyer.  The  island  of  Corsica  was  this  year  abandoned 
by  the  English,  the  inhabitants  having  returned  to  their  alle^^ 
gianee  to  the  French  republie. 

Towards  the  f  lose  of  the  year,  the  French  goTemment 
having  manifested  an  intention  of  making  a  descent  on  this 
kingdom,  it  was  judged  requisite  to  augment  the  military 
force  by  a  supplementary  militia,  and  to  levy  fifteen  thousand 
men  from  the  different  parishes  for  the  sea  service.  Numer- 
ous volunteer  corps  of  cavalry  and  inflintry  were  also  raised 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
Ihe  directory,  encouraged  by  the  discontents  which  prevailed 
in  Ireland,  had  fixed  on  that  country  as  the  most  eligible 
point  of  attack.  The  French  fleet  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  a  thick  fog,  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
admiral  Colpoys,  by  whom  it  had  been  several  months  blocked 
op  in  Brest,  and  immediately  sailed  for  Ireland.  This  fleet 
consisted  of  about  fifty  sail,  and  had  on  board  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  general  Hoche.*  But^ 
on  its  first  departure,  seyeral  of  the  ships  were  lost  or  great- 
ly damaged  in  the  passage  of  the  Raz ;  and,  soon  after,  the 
commander  in  chief  was  separated  by  a  storm  from  the  rest 

Dec  24.  o'  ^^^  ^^^^9  which  at  length  reached  the  Irish 
A.  D.  1796.  coast,  in  a  shattered  state,  and  cast  anchor  in  Ban« 
try  Bay.  After  waiting  some  days  in  vain  for  the  arrival  of 
general  Hoche,  who  was  the  only  person  intrusted  with  the 
orders  of  government,  the  admiral  resolved  to  return  io 
Brest,  which  he  effected  with  difiienlty :  one  of  his  ships  of 
the  line  and  two  ft'igates  foundered  at  sea,  another  ship  of 
the  line  was  driven  ashore,  and  a  frigate  was*  taken  by  the 
English.  Thus  this  formidable  armament  was  defeated,  not 
by  the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain,  but  by  the  hostility  of 
tempests.  The  circumstance,  however,  was  fortunate  for 
England :  the  people  of  Ireland  shewed  the  most  evident 
marks  of  loyally,  and  a  determined  resolution  to  oppose  the 

*  According  to  Bclsbam^  the  fleet  consisted  of  eighteen  sail  of  the  Wm 
and  thirteen  frigates,  the  rest  were  transports.    Hist.  Eng.  10.  p.  89. 
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invaden ;  but,  had  a  landiog  been  eifeeted,  it  is  inposaiUe  to 
know  what  might  have  been  the  eonseqneneei. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was  distingaished  by 

▲.  D  1797.  ^  gjQgQi^  oceurrenee.     This  was  an  invasioB  of 

England  by  twelve  hundred  Freneh,  without  artillery,  and 

almost  without  aeeoutrements,  who  having  landed 

Feb.  23.  .^  Pembrokeshire,  surrendered  themselves  as  pris* 
oners.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  this  forlorn  eorps  was 
composed  'of  deserters,  mutineers,  and  vagalionds,  eolleeted 
from  the  different  goals  of  France,  and  sent  into  England,  in 
order  to  rid  the  republic  of  a  nuisance. 

A  domestic  affair,  of  a  eommereio-political  nature,  soon 
after  exeited  in  the  public  mind  a  serious  although  unfounded 
alarm.  The  frequent  loans  to  government,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  bullion  and  cash  in  foreign  subsidies,  had  greatly  di« 
minished  the  quantity  of  specie  in  the  bank  of  England,  that 
vast  reservoir  of  national  wealth.  The  public  apprehensionr 
of  an  invasion  from  France,  at  the  same  time,  operating  on 
timorous  minds,  had  caused  an  uneommon  run  on  many  of 
the  country  banks  $  and  the  great  demand  of  cash  from  the 
hank  of  England,  induced  the  directors  to  lay  the  aiRiir  be* 
fore  government    In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  cir« 

Feb  26^  cnmstanee,  an  order  of  eonneii  was  published,  pro« 
A.  D.  1797.  hibiting  the  issue  of  cash  in  payment  from  the  bank, 
till  the  sense  of  parliament  had  been  taken  on  the  snbject.  A 
committee  being  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  the  result  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfitctory.  It 
appeared,  that  the  amount  of  demands  on  the  bank  waiP 
13,770,000/.  that  its  funds  amounted  to  17,097,000^  exelnsivo 
of  1 1,600,0002.  in  three  per  cent,  stocks,  lent  at  different 
times  to  government.  This  being  estimated  at  fifty  per 
cent,  according  to  the  aetual  price  of  three  per  cents,  the 
whole  eapital  of  the  bank  amounted  to  the  vast  sum  of 
0,627,000l.*  The  publication  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
immediately  extinguished  the  alarm  exeited  in  the  merean« 
tile  world.  An  act  of  parliament  confirmed  the  order  of  coun- 
cil, and  made  bank  of  England  notes  a  legal  tender  of  pay* 
ment.  Public  credit  was  restored,  commercial  circulation  re*' 
•  Belsham's  Hist  Eng.  vol  10.  p.  197. 
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ninied  iU  aetiTity,  and  the  disutrous  eonsequenees  whiehhaA 
been  apprehended  by  tome  despending  politicians  were  proved 
to  be  ooly  imaginary. 

From  thii  objeet  the  minds  of  the  people  were  soon  di- 
verted, by  the  news  of  a  most  brilliant  vietory  obtained  by 
Sir  John  Jervis  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  eonsisting  of  twenty- 
seven  sail  of  the  line,  nnder  the  eommaad  of  Don  Joseph  de 
Cordova.  In  this  memorable  action,  which  took  place  on  the 
14th  Febmary,  1797,  off  Cape  6t  Vincent,  Sir  John  Jervis, 
who  had  only  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  displayed  his  consum- 
mate skill  in  naval  tactics,  by  separating  one  third  of  the 
enemy's  fleet  from  the  main  body.  The  Spanish  admiral  also 
gave  proofs  of  the  most  dauntless  courage.*  After  an  obsti- 
nate contest,  the  English  captured  four  Spanish  ships  of  the 
line,  two  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  guns  each,  one  of  eighty, 
and  one  of  seventy  four.  The  honours  of  the  peerage  were 
deservedly  conferred  on  the  admiral  with  the  title  of  lord  St, 
Vincent,  in  commemoration  of  the  place  where  he  gained  this 
brilliant  victory. 

The  public  joy  excited  on  this  occasion  was  somewhat 
IxHy  16  abated  by  the  ill  success  of  an  attack  on  the  town 
AD.  1797.  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  In  this 
nnfortunate  attempt  commodore,  afterwards  admiral  Nelson, 
lost  his  arm ;  and  the  troops  were  obliged  to  re^embark  with 
a  very  eonsiderahle  loss.t 

This  year  was  distinguished  by  an  occurrence,  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  recorded  in  the  history  of  any  age  or  eountrj. 
Armies  have  ft*eqoently  mutined,  and  military  commanders 
have  often  ereeted  the  standard  of  revolt  But  at  this  pe- 
riod the  navy  of  England  exhibited  a  similar  scene  $  and 
the  seamen,  so  long  the  protectors  and  the  pride  of  the  na- 
•tion,  seemed  to  threaten  its  overthrow.    On  the  14th  of  April 

*  Bon  Joseph  de  Cordova,  in  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  of  136  gan% 
long  sustained  the  attacks  of  tliree  British  ships  of  the  line,  without  be- 
ing brought  to  surrender,  though  his  ship  was  reduced  to  a  wreck.  Belsh. 
10.  p.  274. 

tin  February,  1797,  the  island  of  Trinidad  surrendered  to  Sir  Ralph 
Aherat>inbie  and  Admiral  Harvey ;  but  for  want  of  a  sufficient  force^ 
the  same  commanders  fiuled  in  an  attempt  on  Porto  Itico. 
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a  most  alarmiDg  matiny  broke  o«t  in  the  ehaaael  Beet,  lytag 
at  Spithead,  under  the  eommand  of  lord  Bridport  Twq 
delegates  were  appointed  from  eaeh  ship,  and  these  had  for 
9everal  days  the  entire  command  of  the  fleet,  oyer  whieh  no 
offieerhad  the  least  authority.  The  dele^^atei  met  every 
day  on  board  the  admirars  ship,  and  drew  up  a  regnlar 
statement  of  their  complaints,  demanding  an  increase  of  pay 
and  certain  regulations  in  regard  to  provisions,  of  w/hith 
they  represented  the  quality  as  bad,  and  the  allowaaee  as 
scanty,  notwithstanding  the  immense  expenditure  of  the  navy 
and  victualling  ofl&ces.  This  extraordinary  and  alarming  af- 
fair demanding  the  most  serious  attention  of  government,  a 
committee  of  the  admiralty,  with  earl  Spencer  at  its  head, 
was  sent  to  Portsmouth.  A  conference  was  held  with  the 
delegates;  and, after  some  deliberation,  the  fair  clainu  of 
the  seamen  being  admitted,  and  their  grievances  redressed 
by  an  act  of  parliament,  accompanied  by  his  majesty's  pro- 
clamation of  a  general  pardon,  the  flag  of  revolt  was  straek, 
the  officers  were  reinstated  in  their  commands,  and  order  and 
loyalty  were  restored  in  the  fleet. 

Although  this  mutiny  was  happily  and  speedily  appeased, 
the  example  was  dangerous ;  and  it  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  North  Sea  fleet,  lying  at  the  Nore,  and  consisting  of 
eleven  ships  of  the  line,  and  as  many  of  an  inferior  sise,  un- 
der the  command  of  admiral  Buekner.  The  seamen  ap- 
pointed delegates  from  each  ship,  and  a  man  named  Richard 
Parker,  being  elected  president,  had  the  command  of  the 
whole  fleet.  A  deputation  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
earl  Spencer,  as  before,  being  at  their  head,  proceeded  to 
Sheemess,  and  offered  to  the  delegates  the  same  terms  which 
the  channel  fleet  had  accepted  with  gratitude.  But  the  de- 
mands of  this  convention  being  such  as  were  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  discipline  of  the  navy,  the  deputation  re- 
turned after  declaring  in  firm  language,  that  the  seamen  were 
to  expect  no  further  concessions  than  what  had  already  been 
made  by  the  legislature.  The  naval  insurgents,  in  the  view 
of  extorting  a  compliance  with  their  requisitions,  proceeded 
to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  supplying  themselves 
with  provisions  and  wafer  from  the  ships  which  they  detain* 
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ed  in  their  pauage  to  or  from  London.*  In  this  critieal  state 
of  affairs,  government,  eonvineed  that  to  yield  wonld  only 
eneourage  a  repetition  of  similar  proeeedings,  made  every 
disposition  for  redneing  the  mntineers  to  obedienee.  All  in- 
tereoorse  with  the  shore  was  strietly  prohibited,  batteries 
wereereeted,  gon  boats  prepared,  and  all.  the  buoys  were  re- 
moved from  the  month  of  the. Thames,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fleet  from  proceeding  np  the  river.  The  mutineers,  being 
apprized  of  the  fixed  determination  of  government,  and 
greatly  distressed  for  want  of  tttsh  water,  began  to  discover 
some  symptoms  of  alarm..  Dissension  and  distrust  soon  began 
to  prevail  among  them,  and  on  the  Idth  of  June,  several  of 
the  ships  separated  from  the  mutinous  fleet,  and,  after  re- 
eeiving  some  broadsides  from  the  others,  surrendered  them* 
selves  at  Sheerness.  The  remainder,  diseonraged  by  this 
defection,  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  the  delegates 
and  other  riugleaders  were  immedintely  eommitted  to  prison. 
The  president  Parker  and  several  others  were  tried  by  a 
court  martial  and  executed.  Thus,  by  the  firmness  of  gov 
ernment,  the  apprehensions  exeifed  by  this  unpreeedented  af- 
fair were  dispelled,  and  order  was  restored  to  the  navy. 

The  subsequent  achievements  of  the  British  seamen  soon 
wiped  off  every  stain  from  their  character,  and  procured  them 
additional  glory.  The  same  fleet,  which  had  eansed  so 
mnch  alarm,  sailed  under  the  command  of  admiral  Duncan, 
to  watch  the  motions  of  an  armament  prepared  in  the  Texel. 
The 'Dutch  fleet,  after  remaining  some  time  blockaded,  at 

Get.  11,  length  ventured  out,  and  was  attacked  by  admiral 
A.  D.  1797.  Dnnean,  who,  by  a  bold  mancenvre,  cut  off  its  re- 
treat, and  obtained  a  signal  victory.  The  conflict  was  des- 
perate and  bloody :  the  Bnglish  had  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded;  but  this  was  a  trifling  number 
when  compared  with  the  carnage  on  board  the  Dutch  fieet.f 

*  The  French  pspersttt  this  period,8poke  with  great  exoltation  of  the 
revolt  of  the  English  fleet,  which  they  stiled  *<The  floating  republic." 

f  Ten  ships  of  the  line  were  taken ;  but  one  of  them  sunk  within  sight 
«f  the  Britiah  coast.  The  Dutch  admiral  and  vice-admiral  had  500  men 
killed  on  board  of  their  own  ships*  Belsham's  History  of  Grcat<Brttain. 
10  p  278and279. 
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Nine  of  tbeir  ihips  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  with  their 
admiral  De  Winter  and  viee-adniral  Reintjies,  were  taken; 
and  the  title  of  viseonnt  Dnaean,  of  Camperdown,  was  con- 
ferred on  the  British  eommander  as  a  reward  and  eommemo- 
ration  of  his  brilliant  achievement.* 

By  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peaee  signed  at  Leoben,  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1797,  the  emperor  had  formally  ceded 
Belgium  to  the  French  republic.  This  cession  having  re- 
moved the  grand  obstacle  to  a  general  pacification,  another 
attempt  was  made  by  the  British  cabinet  to  negoeiate  a 
treaty  with  France,  and  lord  Malmesbory  was  a  second  time 
sent  on  this  mission.  The  conferences  were  held  at  Lisle. 
The  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  were  now 
the  grand  obstacles  to  peace;  and  on  the  refusal  of  Great- 
Britain  to  surrender  all  her  conquests  made  from  France  and 
her  allies,  the  negociation  broke  off  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. In  the  following  month  the  definitive  treaty -of 
Oct.  Iff  peace  between  France  and  Austria  was  concluded 
A.  D  1797.  ^i  Campo  Formio ;  and  of  all  the  powers  engaged 
in  the  confederacy  against  the  French  republic,  England  was 
left  alone  to  carry  on  the  hopeless  contest. 

The  French  having  now  little  employment  for  their  armies, 
hegan  to  talk  loudly  of  the  invasion  of  England.  The  di* 
rectory  began  to  collect  on  the  coasts  of  the  channel  a  formi- 
dable army,  to  which  they  gave  the  pompous  appellation  of 
the  army  of  England ;  and  a  variety  of  idle  and  absurd  sto- 
ries, relative  to  their  preparations,  were  circulated  in  this 
country.  The  British  ministers,  however,  without  being 
either  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  enemy,  or  lulled  into  a 
fatal  security,  took  every  precaution  for  the  safety  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was  occupied  in 
A.  XX 1798.  i^jopting  measures  for  rendering  ineffectual  the 
menaces  of  the  enemy.  In  the  course  of  the  hostile  prepa- 
rations, a  number  of  transports  had  been  equipped  in  the 
ports  of  the  Batavian  republic,  and  were  to  come  round  by 

*  The  title  of  Caxnperdown  was  an  allusion  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Holland  near  which  the  action  took  place. 
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the  eanals  to  O^tead  and  Dunkirk^  in  order  to  avoid  the 
British  eraizers.  An  expedition  was»  therefore,  fitted  out 
for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  this  internal  narigation,  and 
the  eommand  was  given  to  Sir  Home  Popham  and  major* 
May  19,  general  Coote,  who  having  landed  a  body  of  troops 
A.D.  1798.  near  Ostend,  blew  up  the  sluiee  gates.and  works  of 
the  eanal  at  that  plaee.  But  the  wind,  in  the  mean  while, 
having  ehanged«  and  the  surf  running  so  high  as  to  render 
their  re-embarkation  impraetieable,  the  English,  amoonting^ 
to  about  twelve  hundred  in  number,  were  attaeked  the  next 
morning  by  a  very  superior  force,  and,  after  a  short  but  ob-> 
stinate  eonfliet,  in  wfaieh  general  Coote  was  severely  wounded, 
were  eompelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners. 

The  directory  of  France,  however,  instead  of  attempting 
the  invasion  of  England,  directed  their  arms  against  Egypt, 
although  neither  war  nor  any  misunderstanding  existed  be- 
tween  the  republic  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  the  dOth  of 
Hay,  general  Bonaparte  sailed  from  Toulon,  with  a  fleet  of 
fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  commanded  by  ad- 
miral Brueys,  ajod  accompanied  by  a  number  of  transports, 
which  being  soon  after  joined  by  sixty  more  from  Civita  Ye- 
ehia,  the  whole  army  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men, 
for  the  most  part  veterans,  who  had  served  in  the  Italian 
campaign.  On  the  third  of  June,  this  mighty  armament 
presented  itself  before  the  famous  island  of  Malta,  and, 
without  resistance,  took  possession  of  those  strong  and  al- 
most impregnable  works,  which  for  ages  had  been  considered 
as  a  bulwark  of  Christendom,  and  had  withstood  the  most 
formidable  efforts  of  the  Turks,  when  in  the  meridian  of 
their  power.  After  leaving  a  garrison  of  four  thousand  men 
in  Malta,  the  French  armament  directed  its  course  for  Alex- 
andria. Its  destination  now  being  known,  or  at  least  strongly 
suspected,  admiral  Nelson  pursued  them  with  a  fleet  of  equal 
force.  On  his  arrival  off  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  he  found, 
to  his  great  surprise,  that  the  enemy  had  not  been  seen,  and 
therefore  directed  his  course  towards  Cyprus  and  from  thence 
to  Sicily.  Scarcely  was  the  English  fleet  out  of  sight  when 
that  of  the  French  appeared,  and  on  the  first  of  July  cast 
anchor  on  the  Egyptian  coast.    General  Bonaparte  imracdi- 
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ately  landed  hif  troops,  and  on  the  eighth  took  Alexandria 
hy  assaolty  with  a  terrible  slanghter  of  the  Arabs  and  Mame- 
lukes. He  then  proceeded  to  Rosetta,  and,  after  taking  pos- 
session of  that  plaee,  advanced  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
towards  Cairo.  On  the  26th  of  July  was  fought  the  fkmons 
battle  of  the  Pyramids,  whieh  determined  the  fate  of  Bgypt. 
Bnt  an  event  oeeorred  which  completely  baffled  all  the 
schemes  of  the  French  government  and  disappointed  the 
views  of  the  gencfaL* 

Admiral  Nelson,  after  cruizing  some  time  in  the  Sicilian 
seas,  again  returned  to  the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  found  th» 
French  fleet  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Abonkir,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  He  immediately  resolved  on  the  attaek; 
and  by  a  bold  and  skilful  mancenvre,  succeeded  in  breaking 
Au^.  1,  ^^'^P  ^^^^9  ^^  separating  their  fleet.  The  action 
A.  D.  1798.  commenced  a  little  before  sunset :  the  cannonading 
was  incessant  and  tremendous.  While  the  victory  was  yet 
undecided,  admiral  Brueys  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  and 
thus  expiated,  by  a  glorious  death,  his  rash  determination  of 
waiting  for  the  English  fleet.t  About  nine  o'clock  the 
L'Orient,  of  120  guns,  the  French  admiral's  ship,  took  fire, 
and  before  ten,  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion,  exhibit- 
ing a  spectacle  magnificent  and  horrific  beyond  all  the  pow- 
ers of  description.  The  battle  continued,  with  short  inter- 
vals, till  day  break,  when  almost  all  the  French  ships,  after 
losing  most  of  their  officers  and  great  numbers  of  their  men, 
had  struck  their  colours.   Of  their  whole  fleet  only  two  ships 

*  It  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  tlie  ultimate  design  of  this  expe- 
dition was  an  attack  on  the  British  possessions  in  India.  But  if  ve  con« 
aider  that  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea  are  totally  destitute  of  timber— that 
none  can  be  conveyed  to  Suez,  but  by  land  carriage  for  the  space  of  sixty 
mites  through  a  sandy  desert-  and  that  a  few  ships  of  war  can  easily 
blockade  the  strait  of  Babel  Mandel— the  project  of  proceedin^c  with  an 
army  from  Egypt  to  India,  appears  extremely  romantic.  See  Brovne*« 
Trar.  in  Eg}'pt»  and  the  author's  IFist.  Europe  since  tlie  peace  of  1/83. 

f  Admiral  Brueys  resolved  to  wait  the  airival  of  the  British  fleet,  con* 
trary  to  the  advice  of  Bonaparte,  who  wonld  have  persuaded  him  to  take 
shelter  in  Corfu  or  Malta,  according  to  Belsham,  in  the  harbour  of  Alex- 
andra,  according  to  Denon.  Trav.  I.  p.  IGO. 
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lif  the  line  Aad  two  frigates  escaped  tbe  general  destruetion 
of  tliis  dreadful  eonfliet^  whieh  will  erer  rank  in  eeiebrity 
among  the  most  famoos  naval  engagements  fonght  in  any  age 
of  the  world.  The  British  admiral  was  honoured  by  the 
Grand  Seignor  with  the  magnifieent  present  of  a  superb 
diamond  Chelengh,  or  plume  of  triumph,  taken  from  one 
of  the  imperial  tnrbans,  and  a  robe  of  honour  of  sable  fur, 
besides  a  purse  of  two  thousand  sequins  to  be  distributed 
among  the  wounded  of  his  fleet.  On  his  appearance  in  the 
bay  of  Naples,  his  Sicilian  majesty  instantly  went  on  board 
the  admiral's  ship,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  barges, 
with  colours  and  music,  while  the  shore  was  crowded  with 
spectators.  The  honours  and  rewards  which  he  received  in 
bis  native  country  were  still  more  flattering  and  substantia). 
A  pension  of  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum  was  annexed 
to  the  title  of  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile,  allusive  to  the  scene 
of  his  splendid  achievement  j  and  his  victory  was  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicings  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.* 

This  year  was  fatally  distinguished  by  the  Irish  rebellion, 
which  had  been  so  long  in  advancing  to  a  state  of  maturity^ 
Government  had  fortunately  discovered  the  plans  of  the  eon« 
spirators,  and  seized  many  of  their  leaders,  among  whom 
were  three  members  of  the  Irish  directory,  Mr.  Oliver  Bond, 
Dr.  M'Nevin,  and  counsellor  Emmet.f  Lord  Edward  Fitz« 
gerald,  on  being  arrested  by  the  police  officers,  dangerously 
wounded  two  of  them,  and  was  himself  so  severely  wounded, 
that  he  languished  only  a  few  days  before  he  expired.  He 
was  a  nobleman  of  heroic  courage,  and  of  a  generous  dispo* 
sition  $  but  he  had  unfortunately  imbibed  those  romantic  no* 
tions  in  politics  which  are  so  ill  calculated  for  the  practical 
purposes  at  which  they  profess  to  aim. 

The  whole  body  of  the  conspirators  being  thrown  into  con- 
fusion and  consternation  by  these  events,  resolved  to  relin^ 

*  In  this  btttle  admiral  Nelson  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  headg^ 
which  greatly  disabled  him  during  the  latter  part  of  the  action ;  but  his 
first  captain  g^ve  full  proof  that  he  was  animated  by  the  same  heroic  spirit. 
I^dsham,  lO.p.  514. 

•*•  These  discoveries  were  made  by  one  of  the  conspirators. 
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quith  the  origiosl  plan  of  waiting  for  sneeeura  from  France} 
and  the  23d  of  May  was  fixed  on  for  the  general  insurrection. 
GoFcmment  soon  procured  information  of  all  their  designs; 
and  the  judicious  measures  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  earl  Cam- 
den,  and  his  caunsel,  preserved  the  city  of  Dublin  from  be^ 
coming  a  scene  of  slaughter  and  blood.  The  rising,  however, 
took  place  on  the  appointed  day  in  different  parts  of  the 
country ;  and  several  actions  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin  between  the  king's  troops  and  parlies  of  the  rebels, 
in  whieh  the  latter  sustained  considerable  loss.  But  the 
grand  effort  was  made  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  On  the  28(h 
May,  the  rebels  carried  Enniscorthy  by  assault ;  and,  on  the 
30th,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Wexford,  the  garrison 
of  which  surrendered  at  discretion.  Here  they  liberated 
from  prison  Beaochamp  Bagnal  Harvey,  and  appointed  him 
commander  in  chief  of  their  army«  On  the  6th  of  June, 
they  attacked  New  Ross,  and  Arklow  on  the  9th ;  but  were 
repulsed  in  both  places.  The  circumstances  of  the  rebels 
now  became  critical,  as  general  Lake  was  advancipg  against 
them  with  a  strong  body  of  troops.  Their  granfd  army, 
amounting  to  about  twenty  thousand  men,  took  an  nncom« 
monly  strong  position  on  an  eminence  called  Vinegar  hill, 
within  a  mile  of  £nniseorthy ;  and  here  the  operations  of  the 
war  were  in  a  great  measure  concentrated.  A  cordon  of 
troops  was  gradually  collected  from  different  quarters,  and 
almost  surrounded  the  rebel  station.  On  the  21st  June,  ge- 
neral Lake  made  his  grand  attack.  The  rebels  maintained 
their  ground  about  an  hour  and  a  half  with  great  resolu- 
tion $  but  perceiving  the  danger  of  being  sttrrounded  by  the 
English  columns,  which  advanced  up  the  hill  in  different  di- 
rections, they  fled  with  precipitation,  and  as  they  were  pur** 
sued  with  vigour,  and  no  quarter  was  g^iven,  they  sustained 
an  immense  loss. 

This  defeat  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  The  rebels  were 
never  more  able  to  rally,  or  to  appear  in  any  considerable 
force  in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  north, 
where  lord  Nugent  commanded,  the  insurrection,  though  ge- 
neral throughout  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim,  Mas 
soon  suppressed,  but  not  without  considerable  slaughter.    A  I- 
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iLoQgh  governmeiit  had  expressed  no  ditsatisfaetion  at  tbe 
conduct  of  earl  Camden,  the  English  cabinet  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  send  into  Ireland  a  military  lord  lieutenant;  and  an 
excellent  choice  was  made  in  the  person  of  the  marquis 
Cornwallisy  who,  by  a  judicious  and  happy  Aixture  of  lenity 
and' vigour,  soon  restored  the  public  tranquillity.  Some  se- 
vere examples  were  necessary  ;  and  several  of  the  principal 
conspirators  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed.*  The  re- 
bellion being  apparently  quelled,  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  who  was 
under  sentence  of  death,  as  well  as  Mr.  O^Connor,  counsellor 
Emmet,  and  the  other  state  prisoners,  experienced  the  mercy 
of  government,  and  were  permitted  to  retire  to  any  foreign 
country  not  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  A  general  amnesty, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  was  soon  after  published ;  aud  the 
rebel  corps,  who  had  retreated  to  the  mountains  of  Wexford 
and  Wicklow,  laid  down  their  arms.  Thus  was  terminated 
a  dangerous  civil  war,  in  which,  at  least,  above  twenty  thou* 
sand  persons  perished.  But,  although  the  ignorant  populace 
.bad  been  wrought  up  to  frenzy  by  the  influence  and  exhorta- 
tions of  a  few  profligate  priests,t  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that 
the  higher  descriptions  of  eathoHcs,  whether  ecclesiastic  or 
laymen,  were  in  no  degree  implicated  in  this  atrocious  revolt. 
On  the  contrary,  the  twenty-two  titular  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops, who  composed  the  body  of  the  catholic  prelacy,  with 
the  chief  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  persuasion,  pub- 
lished a  paper  dissuading  the  people  from  joining  in  the  re- 
bellion, and  exhorting  those  who  were  concerned  in  it  to  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  while  the  rebels  were  in  full 
force,  and  masters  of  th%  field,  they  received  no  succours 
from  Franee,  although  the  directory  had  positively  engaged 
that  an  armament  should  sail  for  that  purpose  in  April,  or, 

*  Bagnal  Harvey,  who  bad  been  dismissed  from  the  command  of  tlie 
rebel  army,  after  having  concealed  liimself  for  some  time,  was  discovered, 
and  being  tried  and  convicted,  was  executed  the  26th  of  June  on  the 
bridge  of  Wexford. 

f  Among  these  the  most  remarkable  was  &ther  Murphy,  who  was 
one  of  tbe  rebel  generals,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  most  deservedly 
banged. 
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at  the  fiirtlieftty  early  in  May;  but,  after  tbe  insarreetion 
was  entirely  quelled,  and  no  prospect  of  saeeess  remained,  a 
small  Freneh  squadron,  with  eleven  hundred  troops  on  board, 
eommanded  by  general  Humbert,  east  anehor,  on  the  3^  of 
August,  in  the*  bay  of  Kiilala.  The  troops  being  landed, 
took  possession  of  Kiilala,  and  were  joined  by  some  thons- 
ands  of  the  Irish  peasantry.*  From  that  place  Humbert 
protBeeded  to  Castlebar,  where  general  Lake  was  posted  with 
a  force  far  superior;  but,  before  the  weakness  of  the  enemy 
eould  be  ascertained,  the  English  army  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked, and  compelled  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  six  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  considerable  number  of  men.f  Castlebar 
immediately  surrendered,  and  the  French  moved  towards 
Tuam.  Lord  Comwallis  now  took  the  field  in  person ;  and 
having  collected  a  large  army,  general  Humbert  was  obliged 
to  retreat,  and  entertaining  no  hope  of  vltimate  snecess, 
made  a  circutions  march,  in  order  to  afford  the  Irish,  by 
whom  he  had  been  joined,  an  opportunity  "bf  escape.  The 
Sept.  8th,  lord  lieutenant  at  length  came  up  with  the  French 
A.  D.  1798.  at  Ballinamuek,  and  after  a  short  action,  compelled 
them  to  surrender.  Such  was  the  result  of  this  ill  planned 
expedition,  in  which  general  Humbert  displayed  an  activity, 
sagacity,  and  moderation,  that  shewed  him  worthy  of  a  more 
promising  command.  A  second  attempt,  equally  absurd,  was 
soon  after  made  by  the  French.  A  squadron  fW>m  Brest, 
consisting  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  the  Hoche,  of  eighty 
guns,  and  eight  frigates,  having  sailed  for  Ireland,  was 

Oct.  12,  totally  defeated  off  the  coast  of  Ulster  by  Sir 
AD  1798. John  Borlase  Warren.  The  Hoche,  after  gal- 
lantly maintaining  an  action  of  five  hours,  struck  her  flag : 
the  frigates  attempted  to  escape,  bnt  were  chaeed,  and  six 
of  them  captured.  Thus  terminated  the  ill  concerted  pro- 
jects of  the  French  directory  for  the  conquest  of  Ireland* 

Nov.  15,  1°  ^^^  following  month,  the  island  of  Minorca 
A,  D.  1798  ly^  surrendered  to  general  Stuart  and  commodore 

*  See  the  bishop  of  KillaUi*s  narrative. 

t  Ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and  eight  hundred  men,  according  to  BeUhan, 
tOrP  445. 
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Daekworth— ^n  aeqaitition  whieb  was  made  withoat  tbe  loss 
of  a  man.  In  the  eoarse  of  this  year,  the  British  forces 
evaeaated  the  town  of  Port-au-Prince,  in  St.  Domingo,  with 
the  settlement  of  St.  Mare,  and  ail  its  dependencies.  Snch 
was  the  conclusion  of  those  disastrous  attempts  which  had 
made  this  island  the  chamel-honse  of  the  British  soldiery.* 

The  victory  of  Abookir,  which  had  secured  to  Great  Bri- 
tain the  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  impressed  all 
Europe  with  the  most  exalted  idea  of  her  nayal  power,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  confederacy  against  France.  The 
unprincipled  invasion  of  Egypt  had  impelled  the  grand  seig- 
nor  to  declare  war  against  the  republic.  In  the  month  of  No- 
vember, the  preceding  year,  the  king  of  Naples  had  again 
taken  arms,  and  expelled  the  French  from  Rome.  And  the 
emperor  of  Russia  having  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  prepared  a  formidable 
army  to  act  against  Franee.f  This  year  concluded  with  these 
projects  and  treaties,  and  the  following  spring  developed 
their  consequences. 

The  triumph  of  his  Neapolitan  majesty  was  ex- 
-^^•^'^tremely  short.  He  was  not  only  expelled  in  his 
tarn  from  Rome,  but  was  also  obliged  to  abandon  his  own 
capital,  and  fly  for  refuge  to  Sicily.  The  British  fleet 
convoyed  his  Sieilian  majesty  to  Palermo ;  and  the  French 
became  masters  of  Naples  by  assault.  About  the  same  time, 
the  king  of  Sardinia  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  conti- 
nental dominions  to  France,  and  retire  to  the  island  IVom 
which  he  derives  the  regal  title  $  and  the  French  were  thus 
left  completely  masters  of  Italy.  Within  a  short  time,  how- 
ever, the  state  of  affairs  in  that  country  was  totally  changed. 
The  court  of  Vienna,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  peace 

•  In  the  space  of  three  years,  12000  sol(UeT8»  and  5000  seamen,  had  fallen 
victims  to  that  insalubrioos  cUmate.  Hompesch's  regiment  was,  in  the 
space  of  ten  weeks,  reduced  from  1000  to  300  men.  Vide  Edward's 
UUt  West  Ind.  3.  p.  104. 

f  The  king  of  Prussiat  was  urged  to  accede  to  this  treaty  of  alliance ; 
but  peissted  in  maintaining  a  strict  neutrality.  Vide  Segur.  Hist.  Fred 
WdUam  11  vol.  3.  p.  326. 
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condaded  at  Campoformio,  being  supported  by  the  alliance 
of  Russia,  resolyed  to  renew  the  war.  In  the  beginning  of 
Mareh,  hostilities  were  reeommeneed  between  Austria  and 
Frauee.  Before  the  middle  of  the  following  mouth,  a  for- 
midable army  of  Russians  under  maresehal  Suwarrow,  ar- 
rired  in  Italy,  and  joined  the  Anstrians.  A  most  actire 
and  bloody  campaign  was  opened :  the  eonfliets  were  numer- 
ous, and  in  every  reneontre  the  victory  was  obstinately  con- 
tested ;  the  combined  Austro-Russian  armies  were  for  some 
time  successful ;  and  the  French  were  expelled  from  all  parts 
of  Italy,  except  the  city  and  territory  of  Genoa.*  But  to. 
wards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  the  war  being  transferred 
from  that  country  to  Switzerland,  the  scales  began  to  tnm : 
the  victories  of  the  confederates  were  succeeded  by  mourn- 
ful reverses,  and  disastrous  defeats.  The  Russians  wera 
compelled  to  retreat  with  prodigious  loss ;  and  the  emperor 
Paul,  for  reasons  not  folly  known,  withdrew  his  forces,  and 
dissolved  bis  connexions  with  Austria. 

In  the  great  plan  of  military  operations  concerted  by  the 
confederate  courts,  it  was  determined  that  a  British  anna- 
ment,  aided  by  twenty  thousand  Russians,  should  attempt  to 
rescue  Holland  from  the  power  of  the  French  $  and  the  duke 
of  York,  who  had  displayed  great  military  talents  in  the 
former  continental  campaigns,  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief  on  this  important  occasion.  But  though  it  was  appar- 
ently of  the  utmost  consequence  that  this  expedition  should 
be  undertaken  at  an  early  season,  it  was  not  till  the  month  of 
June  that  the  preparations  began  to  be  made.  In  the  month  of 
August  it  was  ready  to  sail ;  and  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  em- 
barking with  the  first  division  on  board  admiral  Duncan's 
Au^.  97,  A^^N  proceeded  to  the  Batavian  coast,  and  landed 
A.  b  1799.  bis  troops  near  the  Holder  point,  at  the  mouth  of 

*  Amidst  these  active  scenes  of  warfare,  Rome^  once  the  famous  capi- 
tal of  the  world,  surrendered  on  the  27th  Sept.  to  the  British  squadron 
commanded  by  commodore  Trowbridge :  *«  An  event.*'  says  Mr.  Bel8ham» 
*'  than  which,  had  the  awful  book  of  destiny  been  laid  open  to  the  view 
of  the  Julian  or  Augustan  age,  nothing  more  calculated  to  excite  amaxe- 
ment  could  have  occurred  in  all  its  recordf.**  HisU  of  Great  Britain,  II. 
p  162. 
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the  Texel.  Here  they  were  soon  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  un- 
der general  Dxndals,  and  a  sharp  action  ensaed,  in  whieh 
the  English  lost  fire  hundred  men ;  but  the  enemy  were  re- 
pulsed, and  in  the  evening  abandoned  the  fort.  Three  days 
afterwards,  the  Dutch  fleet  in  ihe  Texel,  on  being  summoned 
by  vice-admiral  Mitchell  to  surrender  to  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange, complied  without  resistance.  On  the  10th  September, 
the  French  and  Batavians,  commanded  by  general  Brune, 
attacked  the  British  intrenchments,  but  were  repulsed,  and 
compelled  to  retire  to  Alkmaer.  On  the  13th,  the  duke  of 
York  arrived  with  the  second  division,  and  took  the  command 
of  the  whole  army,  whieh  being  joined  by  the  Russian  aux- 
iliaries under  generals  Herman  and  Essen,  amounted  to  forty- 
five  thousand  men.  On  the  19th,  the  combined  Anglo-Rus- 
sian army  made  an  attack  on  the  lines  of  general  Brune  be- 
fore Alkmaer.  But  the  Russians  advancing  too  far,  general 
Essen  was  wounded,  and  general  Herman  made  prisoner, 
and  the  column  was  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The 
English,  in  the  mean  while,  had  compelled  the  right  wing  of 
the  Batavian  army  to  retreat  $  but  the  total  discomfiture 
of  the  Russians  obliged  the  duke  of  Yoric  to  withdraw  his 
left,  and  both  armies  resumed  their  former  positions.  This 
action  cost  the  allies  not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
men ;  but  the  loss  fell  chiefly  09  the  Russians.  From  the 
day  of  this  battle,  both  armies  remained  inactive  till  the  2d 
of  October,  when  his  royal  highness  resolved  on  another 
general  attack.  After  an  obstinate  contest,  the  French  and 
Batavian  army  was  broken ;  but  the  English  and  Russians 
purchased  the  victory  with  the  loss  of  above  two  thousand 
men :  general  Brune  retired  towards  Haerlem;  and  the  next 
morning  the  British  troops  took  possession  of  Alkmaer.  On 
the  6th  of  October,  another  general  action  took  place,  and, 
according  to  the  oflicial  accounts,  the  allies  remained  masters 
of  the  field  of  battle.*    This  advantfige,  however,  was  ob- 

*  Tlie  French  accounts,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  general  Unine,  wlio 
l^atly  distinguiahed  himself  by  hisperaonal  exertions,  and  bad  two  hor- 
ses killed  under  him,  charging  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  broke  the  line 
of  the  English  and  Russians,  and  drove  them  from  their  position.  Sec 
the  different  Paris  papers  of  that  period. 
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tained  with  the  lo69  of  more  than  two  thoataiid  tvt  hnadred 
men  killed,  wounded,  and  praoners*  The  sitnation  of  the 
invaders  was  now  bteoming  daily  more  critical.  General 
JBrune,  who  had  received  a  reinforctmeat  of  6000  infiuitrj^ 
occupied  a  strong  position.  And  the  state  of  the  weather, 
the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  pre- 
sented insurmonntable  obstacles  to  the  snecess  of  the  British 
expedition.  In  consequence  of  so  many  unfavourable  circuM- 
stances,  the  English  and  Russians  evacuated  their  advanced 
posts,  and  concentrated  their  whole  force  at  the  Holder.  A 
negociation  soon  after  took  place,  and  the  hostile  commanders 
Oct.  IS,  signed  a  convention,  of  which  the  principal  articleo 
A.  D.  1799.  were,  that  the  combined  British  and  Rossiaa  army 
should,  before  the  80th  November,  re-embark  without  commit<» 
ting  any  devastations  by  inundations,  cutting  the  dikes,  or 
injuring  the  sources  of  navigation ;  that  the  batteries  taken 
possession  of  at  the  Helder,  and  other  positions,  with  their 
artillery,  should  be  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  taken^ 
or  in  their  present  state,  in  ease  of  improvement }  and  that 
eight  thousand  French  and  Batavian  prisoners  taken  in  for- 
mer campaigns,*  should  be  restored,  without  conditions,  to 
their  respective  countries.  Thus  terminated  this  memorable 
expedition,  in  which  the  hope  of  success  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  founded  on  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  disposi* 
tion  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  supposed  to  be  ready  to  join  the 
invaders,  and  shake  off  the  yoke  of  France.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  duke  of  York,  in  all  his  operations,  display- 
ed  great  abilities ;  but  a  number  of  circumstances  rendered 
the  conquest  of  Holland  impracticable.  The  failure  of  this 
attempt  was  in  some  measure  compensated  by  the  acquisition 
of  Surinam,  the  most  valuable  of  the  Dutch  transi^tlantic  col* 
onies,  which  surrendered  in  the  month  of  August  to  lord  Hngfa 
Seymour,  without  making  any  resistance. 

This  year  is  distinguished  in  the  British  annals  by  a  glo- 
rious war,  and  a  valuable  conquest,  in  a  distant  quaKer  of 
the  globe.'    Ever  since  the  peace  of  Seringapatam,  in  1792, 

*  For  a  detjuled,  but  somewhat  sarcastic  account  of  this  expecUticn. 
see  Belsham's  Hist.O  Britain,  U  p.  168,  &c. 
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dictated  by  lord  CornwalKsy  Tippoo  Saib,  sultan  of  Mysore, 
had  harboured  a  secret  and  violent  animosity  against  the 
English,  and  cherished  the  delusive  hope,  and  dangerous 
project,  of  reinstating  himself  in  his  former  greatness.  In 
porsnance  of  these  views,  he  had,  during  some  years,  been 
occupied  in  forming,  with  the  king  of  Gandahar,*  and  the 
French  republic,  a  confederacy  which  had  for  its  object  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  India  $  and  Bonaparte's  inva- 
sion of  Egypt  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
general  plan  of  operations  for  subverting  the  British  power 
in  the  east.  The  intrigues  of  the  sultan  being  fully  diseov 
ered,  the  earl  of  Momington,  govemor*general  of  Bengal, 
remonstrated  against  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct.  Tip- 
poo,  in  return,  positively  denied  the  charge,  expressing  the 
greatest  aversion  to  the  Freneh,  and  the  most  inviolable  at« 
tachment  to  the  English.  His  whole  correspondence  With 
the  earl  of  Momington,  when  compared  with  that  which  he 
carried  on  with  Zemaun  Shah,  king  of  Gandahar,  and  the 
French  governor  of  Mauritius,  exhibits  a  tissue  of  perfidy 
and  dissimulation  which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  example 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  political  duplicity.  The  governor- 
general  conceiving  no  hope  from  negociation,  prepared  for 
war ;  and  finding  that  Tippoo  only  songht  to  gain  time,  re- 
solved to  commence  hostilities.  A  well  appointed  armj, 
commanded  by  officers  of  great  courage,  skill,  aud  experi- 
ence, was  assembled  under  general  Harris,  who,  being  joined 
by  the  troops  of  the  Nizam,  began  his  march  towards  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Mysore.  General  Stuart,  who  commanded 
the  Bombay  army,  advanced  fh>m  Gannanore  through  the 
country  of  the  Mahrattas.  And,  on  the  £dd  February,  1799, 
the  governor-general  issued  a  declaration,  exhibiting  his  rea- 
tons  for  commencing  the  war. 

*  Gandahar  is  a  kingdom  founded  out  of  the  fragmenU  of ,  the  Persian 
and  Mogul  empires,  by  Achmet  Abd&Uah.  an  Afghan  chiefs  during  the 
confusion  tliat  prevailed  after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah.  Gandahar  is  si- 
tuated between  Persia  and  India,  comprising  a  part  of  both,  and  is  now 
very  powerful 
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Tlie  cottdoet  of  Tippoo  Saib  in  this  war,  was  not  siieli  an 
might  have  been  ezpeeted  from  his  former  reputation.  Bnl 
it  must  be  eonsidered,  that  the  deeision  of  the  goyemor-gen* 
eral  had  defeated  his  plans :  the  siiddeoncss  of  the  aitMolk 
had  deprived  him  of  the  ehaaee  of  reeeiving  any  aid  from 
distant  allies,  and  he  eovM  not  hope,  with  his  own  resonrees, 
to  make  any  efteotaal  resistanee  against  the  British  foree. 
Having  passed  his  own  frontier,  he  attaefced,  on  the  sixth  of 
M areh^  a  detaehment  of  the  Bombay  army,  under  general 
8taart ;  but  he  received  a  severe  repulse,  and  made  a  preeipi- 
tate  retreat*  After  this  iaaospieious  eommeneement,  he  re- 
mained some  days  in  his  eamp,  and  then  put  his  army  in 
motion  to  meet  general  Harris,  who  was  rapidly  advaneing 
into  the  heart  of  his  dominions*  On  the  ^th  of  M areh,  an 
aetion  took  plaee,  in  whioh  general  Harris  was  completely 
vietoriotts ;  and  the  sultan  making  no  further  attempt  to  keep 
the  field,  shut  himself  op  in  his  eapital.  On  the  third  of 
April,  general  Harris  eame  within  sight  of  Seringapatam* 
and,  on  the  14th,  the  Bombay  army  arriving,  the  eity  was 
eompleteiy  invested.  Tippoo  now  attempted  by  negoeiation 
to  avoid'the  destroetion  with  whieh  he  was  threatened.  Bot 
the  British  eommander  requiring,  as  eonditions  of  peaee,  the 
cession  of  half  his  dominions,  the  payment  of  two  erores  of 
rupees,  by  way  of  indemnification,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  the  renouncing  of  all  eoiinexion  with  the  French,  and 
the  delivery  of  hostages  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  the 
aegociation  broke  off,  and  the  sultan  appeared  to  have 
adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  burying  himself  under 
the  ruins  of  his  eapital.  On  the  aoth  of  April,  the  bat- 
teries were  opened,  and  on  the  3d  of  May,  in  the  evening, 
their  fire  had  effected  a  practicable  breach  in  the  walL  Or- 
ders were  given  for  a  general  assault  the  next  day,  and  it 
was  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  a  4ittle  after  noon,  when 
it  would  be  least  expected  by  the  garrison.  In  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  May,  the  troops  were  stationed  in  the  trenches, 
that  no  extraordinary  movement  might  alarm  the  enemy. 
At  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  troops  under  general  Baird 
crossed  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Cavery,  and  carried  the  eity 
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by  ftiMMih^  in  spite  of  every  obelade  that  eoaU  be  opposed 
to  their  progress  j  and  the  pehee  soon  after  snrrendered* 
Tippoo  Saltan  fell  in  the  assaalt,  and  his  body  being  fiiand) 
was  honourably  interred  in  the  maasolenm  of  his  father. 
His  fkmily  was  soon  after  remoTed  to  YeUore^  and  an  am* 
pie  revenne  was  allowed  for  their  nmintenanee.  A  deseend* 
ant  of  the  Hindoo  Rajahs  of  Mysore  was  plaeed  on  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom,  from  which  his  fkmiiy  had  been  ex* 
polled  by  Hyder  Ally's  usurpation.  The  rest  of  the  Saltan's 
dominions  were  divided  between  the  British,  the  Nizam,  and 
the  Mahrattas.*  Jostiee  was  thna  onited  with  poliey.  The 
world  was  freed  from  a  tyrant,  and  a  Taloable  aeqnisitioa 
was  added  to  the  British  empire  in  India.  In  <ne,  this  is 
one  of  the  very  few  wars  whieh  the  philosophieal  historian 
ean  regard  with  eomplaeeney,  and  consider  as  benefieial  to 
mankind. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  a  British  snliject,  the  brave 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  acquired  immortal  glory  both  for  himself 
and  his  country,  by  his  memorable  defence  of  Aere^— a  name 
whieh  revives  the  romantic  and  ohivalrons  ideas  of  the  twelftk 
eentary.  Gkneral  Bonaparte  having  completed  the  eonqaest 
of  Egypt,  made  an  impetuous  irroptioa  into  Syria.  After 
taking  possession  of  Gaza,  which  the  enemy  abandoned  at 
his  approach,  he  carried  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  by  assault, 
and  put  the  greatest  part  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Acre,  and  on  the  iSth  of  March  com- 
nenced  the  siege.  But  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  commanded  a 
squadron  in  these  parts,  fell  in  with  and  captured  tlie  flotHla 
which  was  bringing  the  battering  artillery  from  Alexandria. 
The  cannon  and  stores  were  immediately  landed  horn  the 
flotilla,  and  employed  in  the  defence  of  those  walls  whidi 
they  had  been  designed  to  destroy.  The  presence  of  the 
British  commander  diffused  a  heroic  spirit  through  the  garri- 
son :  the  marines  of  his  squadron  served  all  the  batteries, 
and  led  every  sortie.    During  the  space  of  sixty  days  Bona- 

*  The  city  of  SeringapatAm  was  included  in  th^  British  share  of  the  dif 
vision,  and  now  constitutes  one  of  the  inost  valuable  possesaioQs  of  tb<^ 
East  India  company. 
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fMtfle  penevered  a  liis  attempt,  and  made  la  maay  aad  aa 
dasparate  asaaaHsy  that,  ta  ate  the  words  af  Sir  Sidney,* 
<<it  was  impoMtble  to  see  the  lives  even  of  enemies  thus 
<«saerifieed,  and  so  mnoh  bravery  misapplied,  withoot  re- 
*<  gret"  At  length,  after  the  assanlU  and  sarties  had  far 
aama  time  been  daily  repeated,  and  the  siege  had  resembled 
a  eantinned  battle,  the  Freneh  general  retired  on  the  twen- 
tieth af  May  from  the  fatal  walls  of  Acre,  and  returned  to 
Bgypt 

France,  in  the  mean  while,  was  agitated  with  civil  diasen- 
aions,  which  threatened  the  most  disagreeable  results,  and 
the  whale  nation  felt  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  new  and 
better  order  af  things.  For  this  purpose,  a  plan  appears  to 
have  beea  cancerted  by  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  a  few  other  persans, 
and  commnnieated  to  general  Bonaparte,  who  immediately 
appointed  general  Kleber  to  the  command  of  the  army  dar- 
ing his  absence,  aad  departed  from  Egypt,  in  order  te  act  a 
new  part  oa  a  still  mare  canspieaoas  theatre*  Being  at- 
tended by  his  usual  good  fortune,  he  reached  France  with- 
out meeting  with  any  part  of  tiie  English  fleet,  and  imme- 
diatdy  proceeded  to  Paris.  Finding  himself  sonaandcd 
with  dittculties,  and  in  a  stete  of  uneertaiaty  amidst  the 
jarring  factions  of  the  metropolis,  he  adopted  the  mast 
prompt  and  vigorous  measures.  Urged  on  by  ambition,  he 
severed  with  his  sword  the  Gordian  knot,  and,  by  the  aid  of 

NbT.  9,  ^^^  militery,  overturned  the  direetoiid  govem- 
A.  D.  1799.  neat  A  new  constitution  was  formed.  The  ex- 
ecutive power  was  vested  in  three  consuls,  Bonaparte,  Sieyes, 
and  Roger  Duces;  but  ito  eiercise  was  almost  wholly  con- 
fided to  Bonaparte,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
first  consul,  as  a  mark  of  pre*emiuence.  Bonaparte  having 
thus  taken  upon  himself  an  immense  responsibility,  by  seiz- 
ing with  a  firm  and  daring  hand  the  slackened  reins  of  the 
state,  endeavoured  to  render  his  government  popular.  In 
this  view,  he  commenced  his  functions  by  addressing  to  his 

j^^^^      Britennic  majesty  a  letter,  expressing  his  desire  of 

Dec.  25,     a  general  pacification.    But  his  majesty  not  con- 

A.  D.  1799.  Bidering  the  new  government  of  France  as  suflB- 

•  Sec  Sidney  Smith's  dispatch,  dated  May  2,  1799. 
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eiently  floafimied  to  give  staliflity  to  treaties,  deoBaed  enter- 
isf^  into  any  -negoeiatioa,  till  time  and  experioaee  shoaM 
praye  tile  propriety  of  gneh  a  measure.* 

The  first  eoasul  had  made  a  similar  proposal  to 

A   D  18Q0 

the  imperial  eabinet ;  but  meetini;  with  no  better 
siieeess  at  Vienna  than  at  London,  he  made  the  most  actiTO 
and  vigorous  preparations  for  the  ensoiag  campaign*  Taking 
the  field  in  person,  his  operations  exhibited  an  astonishing 
display  of  military  skill,  and  were  attended  with  the  most 
brilliant  soeeess.  The  emperor  of  Russia  had  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  eoalition.    The  eourt  of  Vienna  was  left  to 

Jane  14.  its  own  efforts ;  and  the  decisive  vieiory  whieh  the 
A.  0.1800.  fifgt  eonsul  obtained  over  the  Austrians  at  Ma- 
rengo, rendered  the  Freneh  a  seeond  time  masters  of  Italy. 
The  sneoesses  of  general  Moreao,  in  Germany,  were  not  less 

Dec.  3,  important.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Hohenlin- 
A.  D.  1800.  den  again  laid  the  road  to  Vienna  ofMn  to  the 
Freneh;  and  the  campaign  coneloded  with  a  eonventien, 
which  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  treaty  of  peaee. 

As  the  fleets  of  the  enemy,  unable  to  contend  with  those 
of  Great  Britain,  remained  shut  up  in  their  ports,  this  year 
was  not  marked  by  any  great  naval  transactions.  The 
Freneh  island  of  Ooree,  on  the  African  coast,  surrendered 
to  the  Boglish  without  making  any  attempt  at  resistaneew— 
And  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Curacoa,  in  the  West 
Indies,  belonging  to  the  Batavian  republic,  voluntarily  placed 
themselves  under  his  Britannic  majesty^s  protection.  But 
the  most  important  event  of  the  naval  campaign  was  the  re- 
duction of  Malta,  which,  after  being  blockaded  two  years 
by  the  British  fleets,  was  compelled,  by  famine  alone,  to  sur- 
render. On  the  0th  of  September,  1800,  the  capitulation 
was  signed,  and  Great  Britain  obtained  possession  of  this 
celebrated  island,  which  has  since  proved  the  box  of  Pandora 
to  Europe.  This  year  was  also  distinguished  by  the  union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  was  at  length  effected 
after  the  measure  had  been  discussed  in  the  parliaments  of 

*  Official  note  of  Lord  Grenvillc  to  M.  Talleyrsuul,  dfttnet^  January  4tb, 
1800. 
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koth  kingdons.  At  the  elose  of  the  year,  the  AppenttMe  of 
a  new  stonn  began  to  daricen  the  poUtieal  horizon  of  Britainw 
The  emperor  of  Russia  formed  a  league  with  Sweden  aad 
Denmark,  in  order  to  maintain  what  they  ealled  the  indepea- 
denee  of  the  seas  against  the  pretensions  of  the  British  to 
the  right  of  searching  neutral  vessels.*  Thus  was  B^^laiid 
■ot  only  left  without  any  allies,  exeept  such  as  eonld  aflord 
no  assistance,  but  she  had  also  the  mortifieation  of  sering 
some  of  her  former  friends  become  her  avowed  enemies.t 

The  next  year  began  with  the  opening  of  the  first 
A.  D.  1801.  ig^p^fjij  parliament,  and  with  an  almost  total  ehange 
in  the  ministry.  After  an  adminiatration  of  serenteea  yean, 
Mr:  Pitt,  seeing  himself  unable  to  effect  the  complete  emaa- 
eipalion  of  the  Irish  catholics,  which  was  one  of  his  favour- 
ite objects,  gave  in  his  resignation,  which  was  followed  by 
most  of  his  colleagues.  Mc  Addington  was  appointed  fint 
krd  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  bat 
the  king  being  seiaed  with  an  indisposition  which  prevented 
his  attending  to  public  affairs,  the  old  ministers  continue  in 
the  exercise  of  their  fiinctions  till  the  month  of  March,  when 
lus  Mi^esty  was,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  subjects,  completely 
restored  to  health. 

Never  did  affairs  wear  a  more  gloomy  aspect  than  at  this 
period4  En^^and,  being  engaged  in  hostilities  with  France, 
Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  Swedeu,  and  Russia,  bad  need  of 
all  her  resources  to  oppose  -this  host  of  confederate  enemieo. 
The  military  views  of  the  British  government  were  directed 
to  two  important  objects,  the  dissolution  of  the  northern 
confederacy,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt. 

*  This  convention,  to  which  the  king  of  Prussia  also  acceded,  was 
signed  at  Petersburgh  on  the  16th  December,  ISOa 

fOn  the  15th  May,  1800,  a  horrid  attem(it  was  made  on  the  life  of 
the  king  by  a  man  named  James  Hadfield,  who  fired  a  pistol  at  hb  roaj- 
•sty  as  he  entered  his  box  at  the  theatre.  The  delinquent  being  seized, 
and  brought  to  trial,  was  found  to  be  insane,  and  was  consequently 
placed  in  the  hospital  for  lunatics. 

i  The  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  restored  peace  between  Austria  and 
France,  was  concluded  February  9tb,  laOl. 
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Lord  Ndfon  ani  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  m  fleet  of  seventee* 
thipe  of  the  lioe,  three  frigates,  and  about  twenty  bomh 
ketches,  gan  boats,  &e*  beiag  dispatehed  to  the  Baltic,  made 

April  %  a' tremendous  attaek  on  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copen*^ 
A.  D.  laoi.  hagen.  The  Danes  had  made  the  most  judieioua 
disposition  of  their  force,  and  fought  with  the  most  deter- 
mined brayery.  The  action,  which  eontinoed  four  iionrs,  wao 
dreadfully  bloody  and  destructiTe*  The  English  fleet  being 
terribly  shattered,  and  that  of  the  Danes  almost  totally  dis- 
abled. Lord  Nelson  proposed  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
which  was  joyfully  accepted,  and  an  armistice  put  an  end  i» 
this  work  of  destruction.  In  the  mean  while  an  event  had 
taken  plaeeat  Petersburgfa,  which,  bad  it  been  sooner  known^ 
would,  doubtless,  have  prevented  this  bloody  transaction  at 
Copenhagen.  The  emperor  Paul  suddenly  expired  in  the 
night  of  the  28d  March.  His  son  and  successor,  Alexander, 
desirous  of  terminating  a  dispute  so  hostile  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  his  empire,  immediately  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  to  which  Sweden  and  Denmark 
acceded. 

While  the  flag  of  Great  Britain  was  triumphant  in  the 
Baltic,  her  standard  was  diplayed  with  glory  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  As  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  the  French  'was 
deemed  incompatible  with  the  security  of  the  British  empire 
in  India,  an  armament  was  sent  out  from  Bnglatfd  in  order  to 
effect  their  expulsion.  Admiral  lord  Keith  and  general  Sir 
Ralph  Abererombie  had  the  command  of  this  expedition. 
The  land  forces  consisted  of  sixteen  thousand  men,  with 
whom  a  body  of  troops  from  India  was  to  eo-operate  by  the 
way  of  the  Red  Sea.  On  the  1st  March  the  fleet  eame  in 
sight  of  Alexandria,  and  on  the  8th  the  army  effected  a 
landing,  though  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  shot  and 
musquetry.  On  the  13th  the  English  attacked  a  division  of 
the  French  which  was  posted  on  a  ridge,  tlieir  right  extend- 
ding  towards  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  their  left  to  the 
sea.  After  a  severe  conflict,  victory  declared  in  favour  of 
the  English,  and  the  French  retired  fb  the  fortified  heights 
in  front  of  the  city.  On  the  2ist  March  was  fought,  at  the 
distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Alexandria,  that  memora- 
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Ue  battle^  wliiehy  in  a  great  measurey  determined  the  fate  of 
Egypt.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  eqaal  in  numbers^  eaieh 
eonsisting  of  about  thirteen  thousand  men :  The  aetion  began 
before  day  li^t,  when  the  Freneh,  commanded  by  general 
Menou,  quitting  their  strong  defensive  position,  made  a  gene- 
ral attack  on  the  British  eamp.*  The  eonfliet  was  obstinate 
and  bloody,  bat  the  English  were  completely  vietorions,  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand  men,  that  of  the  Freneh  be* 
ing  almost  double  the  number.  A  particular  corps,  which 
from  its  heroic  conduct  in  the  Italian  campaigns,  was  distin« 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  ^  invincible  legion,"  was  almost 
wholly  cut  off  in  a  close  engagement  with  the  Highlanders 
and  the  whole  brigade,  and  their  eelebrated  standard  being 
takent  was  considered  as  a  glorious  monument  of  this  mem- 
orable victory.  But  the  triumph  of  the  British  army  re« 
eeived  a  melancholy  tinge  from  th^  loss  of  its  brave  com- 
mander, Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  who,  although  mortally 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  did  not  retire  from  the  field  till  the 
victory  was  decided,  and  expired  on  board  the  Foudroyant  on 
the  28th  March,  terminating,  by  a  glorious  death,  a  life  dig« 
nified  by  every  military  talent  and  every  social  virtue. 

The  command  of  the  army  now  devolved  on  general  Hutch* 
inson,  whb  shewed  himself  in  every  respect  worthy  of  hia 
illustrious  predecessor,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with  equal 
ability  and  vigour.  His  first  object  appears  to  have  been 
the  reduction  of  Alexandria  $|  but  afterwards  changing  hia 
plan  of  operationsi  he  resolved  to  proceed  towards  Cario, 
in  order  to  secure  a  junction  with  the  army  of  the  Grand 

*  Sir  It  WiUon,  who  owns  that  the  dispositions  of  general  Menou  were 
excellent,  considers  him  as  guilty  of  a  great  error  in  descending  from  his 
strong  position  to  attack  the  English  army,  which,  from  its  siliution,  must 
soon  have  begun  offensive  operations  under  great  disadvantages.  See  Sr 
R.  Wilson's  Expedition  to  Egypt,  p.  39,  &c. 

t  Sir  R.  Wilson  saj-s,  that  the  invincible  standard  was  taken  by  Anthony 
Imz,  a  native  of  Alsace,  and  a  pri^-ate  of  the  regiment  of  Minorca.  Kx- 
pediUoD  to  Egyptt  ubi  supra. 

^  In  order  to  facilitate  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  it  was  deemed  espedi- 
cut  to  through  the  cunal.  and  let  the  waters  of  the  sea  into  the  lake  of 
Mareotis.    Sir  R.  Wilson,  p.  54,  &c 
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Vizier,  who  was  advancing  from  Syria.  From  the  batde  of 
Alexandria  on  the  21st  March,  this  Egyptian  campaign  ex- 
hibits an  uninterrupted  series  of  successes.  On  the  10th  of 
April,  Rosetta  surrendered,  and  on  the  9th  of  May  the 
French  abandoned  the  important  post  of  Rhamanieh.  Ou 
the  10th  of  June  cofonel  Loyd,  with  a  corps  of  troops  from 
Bombay,  having  crossed  the  desert  from  Suez,  arrived  at  the 
camp  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  On  the  21st  general  Hutchinson 
and  the  Grand  Vizier  took  their  positions  in  the  viciuitj  of 
Cairo.  The  French  general  Belliard  seeing  the  eity  com- 
pletely invested  by  the  British  and  Ottoman  forces,  and  dis- 
sentions  prevailing  among  his  troops,  immediately  desired  to 
capitulate  ;  a  convention  was  agreed  on,  stipulating  that  the 
army  in  Cairo,  which,  including  Greeks,  Cophts,  and  Mama- 
lukes,  amounted  to  13,672  men,  should,  with  all  the  private 
property  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  be  conveyed,  in  the 
ships  of  the  allies,  and  at  their  expense,  to  the  nearest 
French  ports,  and  that  general  Menou  should  be  at  liberty  to 
avail  himself  of  these  conditions  for  the  evacuation  of  Alex-  ' 
andria. 

In  the  mean  while  general  Baird,  with  the  armanlent  from 
India,  arrived  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  was  joined  by  a  detach- 
ment from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Being  informed  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  he  landed  his  troops  on  the  8th  of  June  at 
^Cossir,  and  crossed  the  desert  to  Kinneh^  where^  he  arrived 
on  the  30th  and  afterwards  proceeded  (o  join  the  grand  army.* 
The  campaign  was  now  drawing  towards  its  conclusion. 
General  Menou  refusing  to  accede  to  the  convention  of  Cairo, 
the  combined  British  and  Ottoman  armies  commenced,  on  the 
17th  of  August,  the  siege  of  Alexaiidria.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  French,  Greeks^  Sy- 
rians, &c.  the  works  were  defended  by  three  hundred  and 
twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  and  general  Menou  had  deelared| 

•  The  disUnce  from  Co8$ip  to  kinneli,  acxoss  iht  desert  of  'fbebais,  i* 
about  120  miles.  For  a  circumstantial  relation  of  the  march  of  general 
Baird's  army,  see  Sir  R.  Wilson's  Expodition  to  £g>'pt.  p.  167,  «tc.  For  a 
description  of  the  desert  and  of  the  town  of  Cossir,  set  Dcaons^l  TraT- 
els,  2.  p.  343,  &c.  and  Brown«'«  Travels,  p.  154,  &c. 
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in  kifl  oAcial  dUpatebes,  that  he  woold  neyer  eapiltilafte  at 
Alexandria,  but  woold  bnrj  himself  under  the  ruins  of  tlie 
city.*  PereeiTing,  however,  the  impossibility  of  obtaiaing 
anj  sueeonrs  from  Europe,  without  whieh  all  his  eiforta  fer 
defenee  must  hare  been  ineflfeetual,  the  Freneh  general,  not* 
withstanding  his  boasting  deelarations,  held  out  only  till  the 
27th  of  August,  when  he  requested  an  armistice,  and  on  the 
2d  of  Sept.  he  agreed  to  surrender  on  the  conditions  stipola* 
ted  by  the  convention  of  Cairo.f  Thus  was  completed,  within 
the  spaee  of  six  months,  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  which  st 
greatly  increased  the  military  reputation  of  Great  Britain, 
and  entirely  defeated  the  views  of  the  French  government 
respecting  that  part  of  the  globe. 

The  maritime  war  produced,  in  the  course  of  this  year, 
only  few  remarkable  events.  On  the  12th  July,  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  a  naval  eommander  of  distinguished  bravery,  ob- 
tained an  important  victory  over  a  combined  French  and 
Spanish  squadron.  .Two  of  the  largest  Spanish  ships  of  the 
line  took  fire,  and  blew  up,  and  one  of  seventy-lbnr  guns  was 
captured.  As  the  action  took  place  in  the  night,  the  rest  es- 
caped, in  a  most  shattered  condition,  to  Cadiz.  An  expedi- 
tion, sent  out  in  the  month  of  August,  under  admiral  Nelson, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  French  flotilla  in  the  port 
of  Bonlonge,  proved  unsuccessful.  But,  in  the  coarse  of  the 
summer,  the  Danish  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz, 
the  Freneh  island  of  St.  Martin,  and  the  Swedish  island  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  English ; 
and,  in  the  East  Indies,  the  Dutch  island  of  Temate,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  of  fifty-two  days,  was  reduced  by  the 
arms  of  the  East  India  Compftny. 

*  General  Begnier's  Sutc  of  Egypt  tfler  Uie  bAttle  of  HeCopoliSt 
p.  334. 

f  General  Regnier  severely  censures  the  conduct  of  genersl  Menoti, 
during  the  whole  of  this  campaign,  for  not  sufficiently  concentntiQg|his 
forccy  and  sufTering  bimaelf  to  be  beaten  in  detail.  **  State  of  Egypt,**  p. 
233,  275,  &c  It  must,  bowcvtr,  be^  obser\'ed,  that  general  Regnier*a 
work  is  replete  with  spleen  and  misrepresentation.  Sir  R.  Wilson  jus- 
tifies, on  military  principles,  the  conduct  of  general  Menou,  at  least  in 
regard  to  Uie  surrender  of  Alexandria.    Hist  Exped.  to  Egypt, 
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B«ri«g  the  operatwiis  of  a  most  aetive  eampa%n,  vai 
amidit  Ibe  most  formidable  preparations  for  the  eontiouanee 
of  war,  the  paternal  eare  of  his  Britannie  majesty  was  em* 
ployed  in  restorin);  to  his  sobjeets  the  blessing  of  peaee** 
Negoeiations  had  been  earned  on  for  more  than  six  months ; 

Oct.  1,  end,  at  length,  the  preliminaries  of  a  general  pa- 
A.  D.  1801.  oifieatiott  were  signed  at  London,  by  lord  Hawkes- 
hury  on  the  part  of  his  Britannie  majesty^  and  by  M«  Otto  on 
the  part  of  the  French  repnblie ;  to  which  the  respective 
allies  of  the  two  powers  acceded.  Great  Britain  agreed  to 
the  restoration  of  all  her  conqnests,  except  the  islands  of 
Trinidad  and  Ceylon.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  to  re-* 
JDnain  a  free  port.  Malta  was  to  1^  restored  to  the  knights  ^ 
and  Egypt  to  the  Cttoman  Porte.  Portugal  was  to  remain  in 
its  imtegrity :  the  French  were  to  evacuate  Rome  and  Na- 
ples I  and  the  Newfoundland  fishery  was  to  be  r^laced  on  its 
fonner  footing.  Thus  terminated  the  most  important  contest 
that  had  occurred  in  Europe  since  the  establishment  of  its 
existing  governments. 

The  nations  of  Europe,  which  had  so  loufpheen 
'  harrassed  by  ajvinons  war,  joyfully  hailed  the  re* 
MaKb25«  ^>>i^  ^^  peace;  and  the  definitive  treaty  was  eon- 
A.  D  1803.  eluded  at  Amiens  after  a  train  of  intricate  nego* 
eiations*  Thus  was  at  length  re-established,  the  general 
tranquillity  of  Europe  $  but  the  measures  of  the  first  consul 
were  not  ealculated  to  authorize  a  hope  of  its  permanency^ 
His  encroachments  on  the  eontinentf  seemed,  indeed,  to  be  re- 
garded with  indUSE^renee  by  the  great  powers  of  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  as  they  were  not  the  immediate  suffer- 
ers :  the  weaker  States  might  tremble,  but  durst  not  com- 
plain $  but  the  restrictions  imposed  on  British  commerce  by 
the  Freneb  government  too  plainly  indicated  that  the  peace 
eonld  not  be  of  long  duration*    The  newspaper  writers,  and. 

*  Wb  majesty's  pacific  intentions  were  first  coromuDicatfid  to  the  WKodt^ 
government,  on  the  2lBt  of  March,  in  a  note  addresflcd  by  lord  Hawkes- 
buiy  to  M.  Otto. 

t  For  the  particulsm  see  the  authors  Geneml  Histoiy  of  Europe  two 
vols.  Sto, 
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pamphleleerft,  botk  in  England  and  Franee,  eontrilHitedy  in  bo 
small  degree,  to  keep  alive  the  animosity  whieh  had  too  long 
•uhsisted  between  the  two  nations.  Some  of  those  published 
in  London  had  given  great  umbrage  to  the  first  eonsvl,  wiro 
had  remonstrated  on  the  subject.  Bot  the  misrepresentation 
and  scurrilities  which  they  contained,  were  equalled  by  those 
that  were  daily  to  be  foond  in  the  Monitenr,  and  other  puhlio 
papers  of  Paris**  The  British  goTemraent,  however,  dferad 
the  first  eonsul  all  the  satisfaction  that  was  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
year  was  spent  in  these  altercations,  which  soon  gave  way  to 
more  serious  discussions.  Various  circumstances  indicated 
that  France  had  not  yet  relinquished  her  views  on  Egypt, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  renewal  of  hostilities  was  not  ihr 
distant.  This  state  of  things  indicated  to  Great  Britain  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  her  own  security.  The  British 
government  had,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  restored  all  her  conquests,  with  the  single  exceptioift 
of  Malta.  Bot,  since  the  eonelnsion  of  the  treaty,  cireunstaa- 
ees  had  arisen  which  rendered  the  restoration  of  that  island 
to  the  knights  of  St.  John  incompatible  with  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  without  some  previous  arrangements  $  as  sneh 
a  measure  would  have  been  equivalent  to  throwing  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  first  consul  of  France,  who  might  seize  on  it  at 
his  pleasure.!  This  intricate  and  unforeseen  affair  gave  rise 
to  a  long  train  of  discussion,  of  which  the  result  plunged 
Europe  a  second  time  into  all  the  calamities  from  which  she 
had  so  lately  emerged,  and  effected  a  total  revolution  in  her 
political  system. 

About  the  end  of  February,  the  negociationshroke 
A,D.1803.^jp.  ^^^  if^^ti^]^  ambassador,  lord  Whitworthrc- 

*  The  papen  which  gave  the  g^atest  disgust  to  the  first  consul  were, 
the  Courier^  Francois,  and  the  Ambiga,  published  in  the  French  langi]jig;e 
at  London.  See  a  debuled  account  of  these  matters  in  the  autfaor*s  Gen- 
eral History  of  ^urop^. 

f  The  affair  of  Malta,  and  the  negociations  which  took  place  during 
this  imd  the  subsequent  year,  will  be  found  amply  treated  in  the  author'? 
(Oeneral  History  of  Europe,  above  mentioned 
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tuned  tem  Parit ;  aad  both  naftioot  preptnd  for  war.  The 
fint  cooaal  of  Franoe  immediately  ordered  the  arrest  and 
detention  of  all  British  snbjeets  in  the  territories  of  the 
French  and  Batavian  republies-^a  measure  unpreeedented  in 
the  history  of  modem  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  a  Freneh 
arrny^  onder  general  Mortier^  took  possession  of  HanoTer; 
and  by  oeeapying  the  banks  of  the  £lbe  and  the  Weser^ 
excluded  the  English  from  the  eommeree  of  the  interior  of 
Germany ;  in  eonsequenee  of  whieh,  a  fleet  was  sent  from 
England  to  bloekade  the  months  of  those  riyers. 

The  invasion  of  England  was  ayowedly  the  grand  object 
of  the  first  eonsul ;  and  immense  preparations  were  made,  for 
that  purpose  in  the  ports  of  the  Freneh  and  Batavian  repub- 
lics. The  British  government,  at  the  same  time,  adopted  the 
most  judicious  measures  for  repelling  the  threatened  attack. 
An  income  tax  was  established  to  support  the  extraordinary 
expenditure  required  at  this  critical  period.  The  army  and 
navy  were  put  on  the  most  formidable  footing.  An  act  was 
passed  which  ordered  the  ^^  fevee  en  masse ,^'  in  case  of  neces*. 
oity.  The  loyalty  and  spirit  of  the  people  seconding  the 
views  of  the  government,  numerous  volunteer  companiea 
were  formed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  $  and  Great  Britain, 
at  this  momentous  and  menacing  crisis,  exhibited  a  scene  of 
patriotic  ardour  scarcely  ever  equalled  by  Greece  or  Rome  in 
the  most  brilliant  periods  of  their  history.* 

But,  although  loyalty  and  unanimity  prevailed  throughout 
every  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  case  was  different  in  Ireland. 
A  conspiracy,  whijch  manifested  itself  in  Dublin,  produced 
the  most  horrid  atrocities,  and  threatened  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  The  lord  chief  justice  Ril  warden,  a  nobleman 
whose  public  and  private  life  had  displayed  all  the  virtues 
that  exalt  the  human  character,  was,  with  his  nephew,  the 

July  32,  ^^'  ^'  ^olfe,  dragged  from  his  carriage,  and 
A.  IX 1803.  murdered  in  the  street,  and  the  city  was  converted 
into  a  theatre  of  confusion  and  slaughter.    At  length,  by  the 

*  In  the  month  of  June,  the  islands  of  8t  Lada  and  Tobae^  were 
Ulj/Den  by  the  English  under  general  Grinfield.  St.  Fierre  and  Miquelon, 
near  the  coast  ^f  Newfoundland,  were  also  captured. 
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flfilMriiy  Md  (romplitvde  of  governnieiit  and  tlift  milHify, 
tliM  d&ngerons  intarreetion  wa«  suppresied  before  it  prodiioed 
any  fortlier  effeeto^  Thio,  like  the  former  iosorreetioii,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ehiefly  eottfiaed  to  the  lower  orders  of  die 
people,  led  on  by  a  few  restless  desperadoes.  The  respee* 
table  elass  of  Boman  ealholies,  with  the  eail  of  Pingal  at 
their  head%  eane  forward  in  the  most  loyal  manner,  express- 
ing the  greatest  detestation  of  these  rebellions-  proeeedings, 
and  offering  the  goTemment  their  utmost  assistanee.  Dr. 
Troy,  the  eatholie  arehbish<^  of  Dublin,  also  pnblished,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  in  the  chapels  of  his  dioeese,  a  loyal  and 
affeetionate  address  to  the  eatholies,  exhorting  them  to  regu* 
larity  and  peaee.  At  length,  by  the  exertions  of  geremmenty 
and  of  loyal  indiridoals,  the  flames  of  rebellion  ware  extin« 
gnished;  and  several  of  their  ehiefs  being  taisen,  reeeivod 
the  jost  reward  of  their  crimes.* 

At  the  commeneement  of  the  year,  the  prepava- 
tions  for  invasion,  and  those  for  resistance,  wem 
nearly  completed*  The  disposeable  force  of  France  was 
about  five  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  the  military  strength 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  including  the  militia,  volun- 
teers, and  army  of  reserve,  wao  not  greatly  inferior.  The 
British  navy,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  nine  shipc 
of  the  Kne,  besides  frigates,  &e.  commanded  the  ocean,  and 
blockaded  the  enemy's  ports.t  Never,  at  any  former  period, 
had  Great  Britain  presented,  by  land  and  by  sea,  so  fomi- 
dable  an  appearance. 

This  period  of  tremendous  preparations  was  remaikaUy 
barren  of  warlike  transactions,  as  the  ports  of  the  enemy 
were  closely  blockaded,  and  his  menacing  flotillas  dared  not 
to  stir  beyond  the  reach  of  their  batteries.  The  islandrf 
Goree  was  taken  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  by  the  Freaeh^ 
and  soon  after  retaken  by  the  English.  But  the  courage  aa4 
conduct  of  captain,  afterwards  8ir  Nathaniel  Dance,  b  war- 

*  See  a  detailed  *  account  of  these  traniactions  in  the  aothor's  Gen. 
Hist,  of  Europe,  vol  3.  chap.  5. 

I*  The  number  of  ieamcn  and  marines,  lOOyOOO :  expenditure  of  jte 
navy,  11.069,190^. 
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thy  of  particular  commemoration.  Ailmiral  Linoii^  who  had 
taken  several  of  the  Bast  India  Company's  ships,  and  pimi- 
dered  the  settlement  of  Beneoolen,  fell  in  with  the  homeward 
hound  tfeetfrom  China,  consisting  of  fifteen  of  the  company's 
ships,  and  eleven  country  vessels,  the  capture  or  destruction 
of  which  would  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  the  British  com- 
merce. The  French  commander  prepared  for  the  attack; 
hat  captain  Dance,  who  acted  as  commodore  on  this  occasion, 
instantly  bore  down  on  his  line  in  close  order  of  battle,  and 
with  his  fleet  of  merchantmen,  put  the  hostile  squadron  to 
flight.*  By  this  bold  measure,  captain  Dance  preserved 
property,  to  the  amount  of  a  million  and  a  half,  from  the 
gripe  of  the  enemy,  and  gained  for  himself  immortal  renown. 
60  important  a  service  was  not  left  unrewarded :  he  received 
firom  his  sovereign  the  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  the  East 
India  Company  made  liberal  presents  to  the  commanders  of 
the  ships,  and  their  crews. 

While  England,  in  a  state  of  bold  defiance,  was  waiting 
for  the  threatened  invasion,  some  events  of  an  extraordinary 
Bature  took  place  on  the  continent.  In  the  month  of  Feb* 
ruary,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  famous  general  Piche^ 
gru,*  Georges,  and  several  others,  against  thefirst  consul  of 
France.  General  Moreau  was  also  accused  of  being  eon* 
eemed  in  the  aSain  The  conspirators,  being  by  some  means 
betrayed,  were  arrested  at  Paris  before  tbey  could  carry  their 
scheme  into  execution.  This  was  followed  by  the  tragical 
death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  who  was  seized  on  the  19th  of 
March,  in  the  neutral  terrifsry  of  Baden,  by  a  corps  of 
French  cavalry,  and  being  conducted  to  Paris,  .was  tried  by 
a  military  tribunal  on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  and  immedi- 
ately shot,  leaving  the  world  to  deplore  the  fate  of  a  beloved 
and  accomplished  young  prince,  without  being  able  to  dis* 
•over  his  crime. 

In  the  month  of  May  certain  political  changes  took  place 

•  This  bold  action  was  perfianned  in  the  Indian  seas  on  the  15th  of 
Februaiy,  1804. 

t  IHchegru  died  in  prison,  by  what  Ateans  is  unknown.  Georfes  was 
executed.    Moreau  was  permitted  to  retire  to  America. 
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ivhieh  had  no  imall  inflaence  on  the  destinies  of  Europe^ 
Mr.  Addington,  whose  administration  had  been  both  benefit 
cial  and  glorious  to  his  country,  resigned  his  offices,  to  which 
Mr.  Pitt  was  a  second  time  appointed,  and  the  right  bono- 

May  11,  ^^^^^  ^*  Dundas  was  made  secretary  of  state  for 
A.  D.  1804.  the  war  department.  But  a  much  more  important 
t^rolution  took  place  in  the  government  of  France,  which, 
like  that  of  ancient  Rome,  was  changed  from  a  republic  to  m 
military  monarchy.  By  a  decree  of  the  tribunate,  and  an 
^  organic  senatus  consuttum,**  the  first  consul,  Napolean  Bo^ 

May  18.  naparte,  was  declared  emperor  of  the  French,  and 
A.  D.  1804.  the  imperial  dignity  was  made  hereditary  in  hit 
fsmily.  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  add  Instre  to  his 
accession,  the  Pope  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  And  on  the  2d  of  December, 
Napoleon  was  anointed  and  i^rowned  emperor  of  the  French 
by  Pius  YII.  with  great  solemnity,  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame.  Thus  did  this  great  aspirer  succeed  in  raising  him- 
self to  an  elevation  which  neither  Caesar  nor  Cromwell  durst 
Tcnture  to  ascend. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  Great  Britain  was  obliged  to 
prepare  for  war  against  a  new  enemy.  Spain  having  bound 
herself,  by  a  treaty,  to  furnish  the  French  republic  with  fif- 
teen ships  of  the  line  and  twenty-foar  thousand  men,  had 
given  his  Britannic  majesty  just  cause  of  complaint.  Re- 
monstrances had  been  made  on  the  subject  to  his  catholic 
majesty,  without  obtaining  any  thing  more  than  vague  and 
unsatisfactory  professions ;  and  the  British  government,  per- 
ceiving that  the  intention  of  the  court  of  Madrid  was  only  to 
gain  time,  till  the  arrival  of  the  treasure  ships  from  America, 
resolved  on  the  immediate  commencement  of  hostilities. 
Commodore  Moore,  with  four  frigactes,  fell  in  with  a  Spanish 
squadron  of  the  same  number  off  Cadiz ;  and  a  sharp  action  > 
took  plae6,  in  which  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  Uew  up,*  and 
all  on  board  perished :  the  three  others  were  captured,  and 
proved  rich  prizes,  being  cfaiefiy  freighted  i^ith  dollars.  The 
court  of  Madrid  immediately  declared  war  against  England 
Dec.  14.  and  Spain  was  thus  involved  in  the  contest  M'faich 
A.D.  1804.  jQQjj  i^ftgj.  convulsed  all  Europe. 
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The  year  tbat  is  now  to  j^ass  in  review,  commen- 
ced with  an  overture  of  peace  from  the  newly  cre- 
ated emperor  of  the  French,  who  might  reasonably  expect 
that  an  ostensible  effort  to  relieve  his  subjcets  from  a  burden- 
some war,  would  increase  his  popularity,  and  tend  to  confirm 
Jan.  7,  ^^>  power.  He  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
A.D.  1^5.  king  of  Great  Britain,  expressing  a  desire  for  the 
termination  of  the  contest,  and  the  establishment  of  a  perma-^ 
nent  peace.  To  this  oveKure  his  majesty  returned  for 
answer,  that  there  was  no  object  which  he  had  more  at  heart 
thati  to  procure  for  his  subjects  the  blessings  of  peace,  found*' 
td  Oft  sneh  a  basis  as  would  be  consistent  with  the  security 
and  interests  of  his  dominions ;  but,  that  as  these  objects  were 
closely  connected  with  the  general  security,  his  majesty  de- 
oKoed  entering  into  any  particular  explanations  without  previ- 
ous eommilttication  with  his  allies. 

The  Mo^kade  of  the  French  poKs,  though  still  continued, 
proved,  in  some  instances,  ineffectual.  A  squadron  of  five 
skips  of  the  line  having  stole  out  ft*om  Rochfort,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  West  Indies,  levied  large  Contributions  in  the 
lalmids  of  Dominica  and  St  Christophers,  and,  after  captul'- 
ing  many  British  vessels,  returned  in  safety  to  France.  But 
an  armament  of  far  greater  magnitude  sailed  soon  after  from 
March  30,  Toulon.  This  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Ville- 
A.i>.l8a5.  neuve,  consisted  of  eleven  sail  of  the  line,  with  a 
anmber  of  fi-igates  and  corvettes,  having  ten  thousand  land 
forces  on  board.  Having  proceeded  to  Cadiz  he  was  rein- 
forced by  a  Spanish  fleet  of  six  skips  of  the  line  and  a  num- 
ber of  frigates,  under  admiral  Oravina :  the  British  squadroOj^ 
employed  to  blockade  that  port,  being  too  weak  to  prevent  the 
|anetion.  The  combined  fleets  immediately  stood  to  sea  with 
a  strong  easterly  wind,  and  before  night  were  out  of  sight  of 
Cadiz. 

The  scene  which  now  opens  is  distinguisbed  by  transactions 
that  will  be  held  in  eternal  remembrance.  Admiral  Nelson, 
who  was  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  wair  no  sooner  in* 
formed  of  the  Toulon  fleet  having  sailed,  than  he  supposed 
its  destination  to  be  for  Egypt,  and  immedittely  began  a  pur- 
VOL.  II.  I|  h  ll 
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•«it  the  nost  remarlniUe  that  ever  m^ked  flie  aamls  ef 
naval  war.  After  visiting  Sieily  and  Malta  he  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  the  seene  of  his  former  gloiy.  Net 
learning  any  thing  of  the  hostile  fleet,  he  retraced  his  eonrse 
hack  to  Sieilj;  but  after  croizing  off  that  island  till  tha 
middle  of  April,  he  discovered  the  fallacy  of  his  eonjeetares, 
and  was  strongly  persuaded  that  the  enemy  had  saUed  for  the 
West  Indies.  He  therefore  directed  his  course  for  that  qnar* 
ter;  and,  after  passing  the  Straits  of  Gibralter,  he  received 
certain  information  on  the  subjects  He  then  proceeded  aeroM 
the  Atlantic  to  Barbadoes  and  then  to  Trinidad,  and  pnrsv** 
ing  the  enemy  from  island  to  island  through  the  whole  enteat 
of  the  West  Indian  seas,  prevented  them  from  making  an 
attack  on  any  of  the  British  possessions.  The  French  ad* 
miral,  having  received  intelligence  of  Nelson's  arrival  in 
those  seas,  immediately  returned  to  Europe,  being  stall  pur- 
sued by  the  English.  The  combined  fleets,  however,  were 
met  with,  i^  Ferrol,  by  Sir  R.  Calder,  who  was  emizing  for 
that  purpose,  with  fifteen  ehips  of  the  line.  The  enemy  had 
not  less  than  twenty  sail  of  the  line;  but  notwithstuding 
this  disparity  of  force^  the  British  commander  did  not  hcai- 
tate  a  moment  in  bringing  them  to  action.  The  nneqnal 
contest  terminated  with  the  capture  of  two  Spanish  ships  of 
the  line,  and  had  not  the  foggy  weather  and  their  distance  to 
the  windward  enabled  the  rest  of  the  fleet  to  escape  ta  Vigo, 
the  victory  would  have  been  complete.  About  a  week  after 
this  afiiiir  lord  Nelson  returned  from  his  chace  of  the  com- 
July  39,  bined  fleets,  and  resumed  his  station  off  Cape  St. 
A  U  1805.  Vincent,  just  sixty  three  days  after  his  departore 
for  the  West  Indies,  having,  in  the  short  space  of  foar  months, 
explored  the  whole  length  of  the  Mediterranean^  and  twice 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  combined  fleets  having  been  rein- 
forced  by  the  squadrons  of  admirals  Orandalana  and  Qcut- 
don,  their  number  was  augmented  to  thirty-four  sail  of  the 
line,  and  with  this  formidable  armament  admiral  Villenenve 
entered  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 

Lord  Nelson  being  appointed  to  the  station  where  he  was 
destined  to  finish  his  glorious  career,  disposed  his  fleet  in  such 
a  manner  as  appeared  the  best  calculated  for  enticing  the 
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^Himf  Mt  of  port    At  length,  tevea  sail  of  the  line  having 
been  lentto  Tetaan  for  provisions  and  neeetsaries,  the  enemy 
being  apprized  of  the  etreumstaneey  and  supposing  that  the 
British  fleet  was  now  reduced  to  aboat  twenty  sail  of  the 
line,  ventured  out  to  sea.    Admiral  Nelson  immediately  bore 
away  for  the  Straits ;  and.  at  length,  about  day  light  on  the 
Monday     *^^^  morning  after  their  sailing,  the  eombined 
Oct  31.     fleets  were  diseovered  six  or  seven  miles  to  the 
A.  D.  1805   eastward.    Their  force  consisted  of  thirty-three 
ships  of  the  line«  of  which  eighteen  were  Freneh  and  fifteen 
were  Spanish.    Admiral  Villeneave,  who  did  not  appear  to 
decline  the  engagement,  evinced  great  judgment  and  skill  in 
the  disposition  of  his  fleet,  which  was  drawn  up  in  a  close 
iuid  eompact  double  line  of  battle,  forming  a  crescent,  convex* 
ing  to  the  leeward.    The  plan  of  attack  having  been  previ- 
ously commanicated  to  the  officers,  few  signals  were  neces- 
sary, and  the  British  fleet  advanced  in  two  columns,  one  led 
by  lord  Nelson,  in  the  Victory,  the  other  by  vice  admiral  Col- 
lingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  while  the  enemy,  with  great 
firmness  and  resolution,  waited  their  approach.    About  noon, 
the  action  commenced  by  the  leading  ships  of  the  columns 
breaking  through 'the  enemy's  line.    Both  the  French  and 
the  Spaniards  displayed  a  de|(ree  of  courage  and  skill  that 
jdid  them  great  honour.    But  the  attack  proved  irresistible. 
About  three  in  the  afternoon,  several  of  the  enemy-s  ships 
having  stmek,1lheir  line  gave  way.    But  about  the  middle  of 
the  action,  as  lord  Nelson  was  walking  the  quarter-deck,  he 
was  wounded  by  a  musket  shot  in  his  left  breast,  and,  in  the 
space  of  an  hour,  expired.    The  closing  scene  of  his  brilliant 
career  ccm^ponded  with  his  former  exploits  :  his  fame  will 
be  immortal,  and  his  life  a  pattern  for  future  commanders* 
In  consequence  of  the  wound  of  lord  Nelson,  admiral  Col- 
lingwood  took  the  command,  and  by  gloriously  completing 
the  victory,  shewed  himself  not  unworthy  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor.     Of  the  combined  fleets,  nineteen  sail  of  the 
line  were  captured  ;*  and  the  commander  in  chief,  admiral 
Villeneuve,  with  two  Spanish  admirals  were  among  the  pris- 

•  Admiral  CoUin{pirood*«  dispatchefl;  dated  Oct  22.-Loiu].  GAjsette. 
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mem.  After  the  work  nf  ieUtmimn  aB4  carat^  wMfa* 
iftbed,  the  British  commander,  and  tbe  gevemor  ^f  Cadisy  ge* 
Qerously  vied  with  eaeh  other  in  affording  tvery  powUe  reUtf 
to  their  wonnded  enenue«i  and^  amidst  the  faagwinary  aaoMO 
of  war,  ditpUyed  an  example  of  hamaaity  whieh  hbtorj 
maet  delight  to  reoord.  Patriotism  will  also  eontemplate 
with  pleaenre  the  reward  of  ^H^tial  awrii*  The  naval  hero 
was  gone  to  reeeive  in  the  regions  of  immortaiHy  thai  re- 
eompense  whieh  this  world  oaan^t  bestow ;  hut  his  Ainerd 
was  solemnized  with  the  greatest  magni^ecnootv  md  at  tlm 
pablie  expense ;  and  royal  and  na^nal  moinfiefnoa  conferred 
marks  of  honour  and  distinetion  on  his  family.*  His  eom^ 
panions  in  arms,  the  partakers  of  his  toils  and  bia  triumphs, 
ako  shared  in  those  tokens  of  national  gratitnde»t  lo  hnnoaia* 
hie  both  to  the  givers  and  the  reeeivers. 

While  Great  Britain  was  thns  triumphant  on  the  ocean, 
her  projects  were  miserably  deibated  on  the  eoatinent  A 
stupendous  political  and  military  plan  for  resisting  the  ezer^ 
bitant  power  of  France,  and  restoring  the  independence  of 
Europe,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  been  famad  by 
the  British  government,  in  co^junetion  with  Bns8i%  Anattia, 
Sweden,  and  Naples.  On  the  iith  April,  a  tieaty  waa  eoa- 
eluded,  by  whieh  the  confederated  powers  of  the  eoatinent 
engaged  to  bring  into  the  field  a  force  of  000,000  eieetm 
troops ;  and  Great  Britain  was  to  allow  them  a  subsidy  at  the 
rate  of  iSL  lOs.  per  man.  The  subsidy  was  made  payable 
to  Austria  from  the  1st  of  October,  the  preeeding  year,  with 
a  further  sum  of  one  million  and  a  half  as  an  earnest,  ar 
(^iVcmicre  ndae  en  camju^ne.^^  Ot  the  stapnlaled  ibreea, 
Austria  enf^ed  to  raise  8iW,00Q,  and  Russia  lta,000,  ao 
that  the  whole  quota  of  the  two  empires  amounted  to 
439,000*    The  remaining  Cd,000  were  to  be  supplied  by  the 

•  The  titles  of  earl  and  viscount  were  conferred  on  his  brother  the 
Rev.  W.  Nelson,  with  estates  for  the  support  of  bis  dignity.  And  an 
annual  salary  of  2000/.  was  voted  for  lady  Nelson. 

f  Admbral  CoUin^'ood  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  a  pension  of 
2000/*  Lord  Korthesk  was  honoured  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  a 
pension.  And  s  liberal  subscription  was  made  for  the  inferior  officer^ 
scsmcoi  &c. 


0OM  mtthiier^im.  It  wat  «}••  i^pwed  ilitt  the  eontinmitiil 
f9Wtr»  ftboiild  not  wHhdraw  tkeir  faroet,  nor  OreM  Brtlaia 
Iwr  tahsiAfs,  tiU  a  geaeiml  paeifi#atm  took  pUee,  with  Iha 
WDQW  eonMtit  of  all  tlM  eontiaetuig  parties.  The  piaq  of 
this  eoalHioiif  wUeh  waf  aUy  eonaeiTed*  aad  promited  tlie 
most  brilliant  rctnlts,  nay  jitstlj  be  ealled  the  m^iter-pieea 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  poliey.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  es* 
tensive  sehones  ev«r  devised  by  any  eabinet;  bat  tturongb 
the  preeipitnaey  of  the  AasUriaM,  the  tardiness  of  the  Bas- 
siaas,  and  the  vigoroas  moasnres  of  the  Freneh  empemr,  it 
ftuled  most  miserably  in  the  exeontion.  After  theAnstrians 
bad  ezperieneed  a  dreadfnl  series  of  disasters,  Vienna  was 
obliged  to  ope*  her  gates  ta  the  eoaqneror.  The  fatal  bat- 
tle of  Anslerlitz,  fooghl  on  the  ;9d  of  Deeember,  in  whieh  the 
eombined  annies  of  Austria  and  Russia  were  totally  de* 
Aatediiy  the  Freneh  eaiperor,  eompletely  diseol?ed  this  for.' 
niidaUe  «onfederaey»  and  sealed  the  destiny  of  Europe. 

Among  the  ehanges  whieh  this  fatal  ^mpaign 
A.  D.  1806.  prMluoed  m  the  eontinont,  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
king  ef  Nafks  from  his  eapitaL  On  the  yery  day  that 
peaea  helween  Franaa  and  Aastria  was  ratifted,  the  Frendi 
enspriwr  iasned  a  pffoolaasation,  annonneing  that  the  Neapo- 
Ulaa  dynasty  hnd  eeased  to  re%n.*  He  neeardingly  eonfer* 
red  the  ecawn  of  Ni^pks  en  his  brother  Joaeph  Bonaparte, 
who,  bang  supported  by  a  Freneh  army,  teak  possession  of 
that  kingdom.  And  his  Ne^ditan  m^ty  took  refbge  in 
8aaily»  whole  he  was  proteoted  by  the  squadron  and  troops  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  santhom  parts  of  the  kti^^m  of  Na^es  oontinoing 
to  resist  the  invaders,  an  eapedition  was  projeeted  ft-om 
Siettyt  in  order  to  seeond  the  efforts  of  the  Calabrians  far 
restoring  their  legitisMte  sovereign.  Migor^general  Sir  J. 
Btuart,  commander  of  the  British  forees  in  Bieily,  had  the 
eondnet  of  tlus  enterprise,  the  issue  of  whieh  was  in  the 
highest  degree  glorious  to  himself  and  his  army.  Having 
effected  a  landing  at  St.  Eusemia,  he  immediately  advanced 

^  See  the  French  emperor's  declarstion  agninBt  Naple8»  December 
3rth»  1805. 
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to  atli.«k  tht  Fmieh  anier  general  Regttier,  who  oeei^ledft 
strong  petition  at  Maida.  Here  the  troope  of  the  tw»  mal 
natione  were  ftirly  pat  to  trial,  and  thoiie  of  Oreat  Brit* 
ain  ditplayed  an  indiepntable  enperiority.  The  arny  of 
general  Regnier  eoniieted  of  abont  7000  Teterui  troope :  that 
of  general  Stvart  was  eomewhat  short  of  4600.  The  Britiah 
troops  eharging  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  pot  to  flight  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  legions  of  Fraaoe,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  disparity  of  nnmbers,  obtained  a  deeisire.Tie- 
tory.  In  this  memorable  aetion,  whieh  was  fonght  on  the  4tli 
Jaly,  the  loss  of  the  French  was  estimated  at  4000  men 
IdUed,  wounded,  and  prisoners :  that  of  the  English  was 
surprisingly  small,  being  stated  at  only  40  killed,  and  S»2 
wonnded.*  The  immediate  result  of  this  expedition  was 
equal  to  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Tietors.  Within 
little  more  than  a  month,  the  Freneh  were  expelled  from 
Calabria.  But  their  overwhelming  power  on  the  eontiaenC 
proved  iiresistiUe.  Their  armies  being  strongly  reinforeed, 
they  soMi  reeovered  their  losses :  the  authority  of  the  new 
monareh  was  established  in  Naples ;  and  the  Tiews  of  Great 
Britain  were  ehiefly  directed  to  the  proteotion  of  Sieily* 

Durii^  these  traniaetions,  events  of  still  greater  impnr- 
taaee  took  plaee  on  the  eontinent  of  Europe.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  king  of  Prussia  seised  the  eleetocateof 
Hanover.  This  oeeasioaed  a  war  between  Prussia  and  Chreat 
Britain  $  whieh,  however,  was  prodoetive  of  no  greater  events 
than  an  interruption  of  eommereial  intereoune,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  a  few  Prussian  vessek.  In  the  middle  of  the  snm- 
mer,  the  Batavian  republic  was  changed  into  a  monarchy,  and 
on  the  S4th  of  June,  Louis  Bonaparte  was  crowned  ki^g  of 
Holland.  This  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  tter- 
manic  constitution  and  empire,  which  had  subsisted  for  so 
many  ages;  and  in  the  autumn  a  war  took  plaee  between 
France  and  Prussia,  the  operations  and  issue  of  whidi  have 
no  parallel  in  ancient  or  modem  histoiy.f 

*  See  general  Stuart's  dispatches,  dated  July  6th,  1806. 
t  As  these  momentous  revolutions  can  only  be  slightly  mentioned  in 
this  compendium,  a  reference  must  be  had  to  the  author's  General  Histofy 
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Tke  chain  of  co»tiiieiital  operttions  hate  kMierto  led  m 
Dromtlie  hitlorj  of  domestie  oeenrreiioes,  wkieh  were  of  no 
small  ioiporCaiice.  On  the  8th  of  Jannary,  Great  Britain  toU 
emnised  the  ftineral  of  her  naval  hero,  the  immortal  NeieoSf 
and  a  few  dayt  after  had  to  lament  th^  loss  of  her  fitvovrile 
statesman,  the  right  honourable  William  Pittj  first  lord  ot 
the  treasurj,  and  ehaneellor  of  the  exehequer,  who,  after  be- 
ing some  time  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  died  at  hb 
hoase  at  Putney,  on  the  sad  of  January,  in  the  47th  year  of 
hisagi*.  As  an  orator  he  was  nniYersally  admired:  as  a 
politieianhis  eharaeter  will  be  Tarioosly  depicted  by  future 
historians,  aeeording  to  their  different  prejudices  and  views. 
Mo  minister  ever  made  a  more  consptenous  figure  on  the  po- 
lilieal  theatre,  and  impartial  history  will  always  allow  that 
he  stood  in  a  critical  situation,  in  times  of  unparalleled  difi- 
eolty.  His  death  caused  a  total  change  in  the  ministry.  Lord 
Orenville  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury ;  earl 
FitzwilUam,  president  of  the  council;  and  Mr.  Fox,  prinei* 
pal  secretary  of  state  for  the  fereign  department.  Negoeia- 
tioas  for  peace  immediately  commenced,  and  continued  al- 
most  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  but  the  chicanery  of  the  French 
government  prevented  the  return  of  Aat  blessing  to  Buropc.* 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Great  Britain  made  an  im- 
portant acquisition  in  the  soothem  hemisphere.  On  the  iOth 
of  January,  general  Baird  and  Sir  Home  Popham,  two  offi- 
cers highly  distinguished  by  their  courage  and  conduct  on  va- 
rious occasions,  took  the  Gape  of  Gh>od  Hope,  after  overcom- 
ing the  most  formidable' diAcolties.  The  whole  loss  on  this 
occasion  amounted  to  ^ecn  men  killed,  one  hundred  and 
eighty«nine  wounded,  eight  musing,  and  thirty-six  drowned 
in  laading.t 

of  Europe,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  where  the  causes  and  consequences  axe  de* 
tailed  andt  i  vesdgated. 

*  The  aiDoiuil  of  the  ways  and  means  for  this  year  was  439618»472/. 
and  of  the  suppties  43»6S0/X)0/.  exclusive  of  Ireland.  This  year  the 
act  for  limited  service  in  the  army  was  passed. 

t  See  general  Baird's  dispatches,  dated  Capetown,  January  12th,  1806. 
— Gwelte. 
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Tkb  im|Mitoiit  coaqMst  w«s  toon  aftcnvftris  fdU^wed  by 
a  considerftble  ndrantege  gained  by  aimltml  Dttekwarth,  ia 
the  Wett  ladies.  The  Brttith  aquadroa,  oader  hb  oMaaaad, 
aMMif  ting  of  wTea  iail  ef  the  line  and  foar  IHgaies,  Ml  In 
aritli  a  Frenah  forea  of  fva  riiipt  of  the  liae.  Aa  aetiea  ea* 
imed,  and  was  ohttiBately  maintained  dnring  the  space  af  two 
hoars.  Three  af  the  enemy's  ships  of  the  line  were  taken, 
and  the  other  two  being  driTon  on  shore,  were  oompletely 
wreeked,  and  afterwards  bamed. 

After  the  redabtion  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  8ir  Home 
Fopham  and  general  Beresford  undertook  aa  eapodilioa 
against  the  Spanish  sattlemeats  in  Sooth  Ameriea.  On  the 
aih  of  Jnno,  they  arrived  off  the  month  of  the  Rio  do  la  Plata, 
aad  pvoateding  np  that  rtrer  amidst  innamerable  difioakieB^ 
arising  from  the  shoals,  the  adverse  winds  and  oarrents,  the 
foggy  weather,  aad  the  iaaeearaey  of  the  eharf s,  at  length 
same  to  an  anehor  off  the  poiat  of  Qailmay,  about  fear 
leagaes  from  the  town  of  Bneaoft  Ayres.*  The  British 
troops  being  loaded,  adraaeed  throngh  a  swampy  groand  to 
attaek  the  village  of  Redaetion,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a 
Ull,  two  miles  from  the  plaee  of  disembarkation,  aad  ooea* 
pied  by  aboat  SOOO  militia,  who  were  sooa  pat  t#  Kf^  Gen- 
eral Beresford  then  eontinned  his  mareh,  aad  haviag  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Rio  Chnelo,  in  the  fane  of  a  naaieroas 
body  of  provineial  troops,  advaaeed  to  Baoaos  Ayreo.  Most 
of  the  soldiers  bad  abandoned  the  town,  aad  the  goTeraar 
being  unable  to  nmke  aay  resistance,  snmadtt«d  on  the 
asth  of  June  by  a  eapitulatiaa,  of  wkieh  the  prineipal  ar- 
ticles were  security  to  religioa,  to  the  persoas  of  the  iahabi- 
lants,  and  to  all  prirate  prQpertgr*t 

The  conquest  of  Buenos  Ayres  was  glorious  to  the  British 
arms ;  but  it  did  not  prove  a  permanent  acquisition.  In  the 
following  aumth,  Pacridon,  one  of  the  monicipality,  applied 

*  Sir  Home  Pophamli  dispatches,  July  6th.  Co  difficult  wai  the  nsr. 
igttion,that  the  iqusdron  had  been  nine  days  in  adTancing  78  miles. 
Compare  general  Beresford'*  dispatchea,  July  2d,  1806. 

t  The  poblic  treasure  found  at  Buenos  Ayfea  amounted  to  1^91,323 
dollars,  of  which  1,086»203  were  emlvu-ked  on  board  tlie  ^*areiasus,  tJie 
rest  was  left  in  the  treasury. 
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UmBdf  with  great  astidvity  and  address  to  eiMte  a  general 
revolt,  and  was  abl j  assisted  by  Ae  exertions  of  eolonel  Li« 
niersy  a  Preneh  oSeer  in  tke  servtee  of  Spain*  The  business 
wan  skiHMly  managed,  and  the  insorreetioa  was  organised 
with  extreme  rapidity.  General  Beresfbrd,  with  the  British 
(ItNips,  left  in  Buenos  Ayres,  after  making  the  most  Tigoroos 
efbrts,  were  orerpowered  by  numbers,  and  eompelled  to  ea- 
pitulate,  on  eondition  of  marehing  out  with  the  honours  of 
war,  and  being  sent  to  England  as  prisoners.*  This  eapita- 
lation,  however,  was  violated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  detained 
the  British  troops  in  the  eountfy.  Soon  after  this  disaster, 
Sir  H.  Popham  and  lientenant-eolonel  Baekhouse,  with  a  very 
small  foree,  made  themselves  masters  of  Maldonado. 

But  the  British  nation,  at  this  time,  acquired,  by  an  aet  of 
humanity  and  jostiee,  a  glory  superior  to  that  which  vieto* 
ries  and  conquests  can  ever  confer.  Ever  since  the  year 
lyss,  when  the  slave  trade  first  became  the  subject  of  parlia- 
mentary discussion,  measures  had  been  proposed  and  bills  had 
been  past,  In  almost  every  session,  for  its  better  regulation, 
in  order  to  prepare  for  its  gradual  aboHtion. '  Messrs.  Wil- 
herforee,  Pitt,  Fox,  and  a  number  of  other  Illustrious  names, 
were  indelktigable  in  their  exertions  fbr  that  benevolent  pur- 
pose. The  great  question  was  not  whether  the  abolition  of 
this  horrid  eommerce  was,  in  an  abstracted  view,  a  desirable 
event,  a  point  on  which  all  agreed,  but  whether  it  could  be 
rendered  eompaliUe  with  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
oolonies.t  In  the  course  of  the  debates,  the  solicitor  general 
stated,  from  the  documents  before  the  house,  that,  since  the 
year  1796^  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of 
the  natives  of  Africa,  torn  from  their  country  by  the  Euro* 
peans,  had  either  been  sold  into  slavery  or  had  miserably 
perished  in  their  passage  to  the  West  Indies.^    In  the  pre- 

•  On  the  12th  of  August,  1806. 

t  Clarksoti's  Hiit  Abol.  of  the  Aave  Trsde,  vol.  3L  p.  205. 

#  At  a  former  period^  Mr.  Pitt  had  described  the  slave  trade  as  the 
most  severe  and  extensive  calamity  recorded  in  the  liistory  of  the  world, 
dark.  Hist.  Abol.  2  p.  425. 
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MAisT^ttrA^^^*"*^*^^*")  WMlottintheHMtte 
•f  OoBMOMby  only  a  wmM  majmij.  Tke atuhment  U 
m^ i^dnMB  objeet  wm  leMnred  ibr  Mr.  Fvs  aikl  luteal* 
iMgiiM  in  aiiae,  Bvppartad  by  Mr.  Wabcrforeeolhtraiida* 
Iwtrittos  tcaatort.  On  tke  ilA  of  Joney  a  day  saared  to  Ae 
ffecolleetioBt  af  hmaaaity,  the  bfll,  far  the  entire  abaKtiMi  ^ 
the  tkiTe  trade,  was  eawied  in  the  hoase  by  a  mi^rity  of  a 
hnadred  and  fifteen  agalaet  tfteen  yoiees.*  Thus  did  the 
British  ministry  and  senate  seenre  the  applanse  of  all  who 
lerere  the  prineifdes  of  jnstiee,  philanthropy,  and  religion. 
The  abolition  of  African  slaveiy  will  form  a  glorions  epooh 
in  the  reign  of  Oeoi^  ilL ;  fntare  historians  will  eommeoM- 
rate,  and  miHions,  yet  nnboniy  will  bless  that  happy  period  in 
whiehthe  indefaasible  rights  of  haman  natnre  were  leotored, 
in  spite  of  interest,  preseription,  and  prejadiee»t 

Befoie  the  end  of  the  year  Gneat  Britain  had  to  monra  the 
loss  of  a  patriot  and  statemnan,  who^  in  respeet  of  taianto 
and  virtnes,  has  had  Ibw  eiquals,  and,  perhaps,  in  no  age  or 
aation  any  snperior.  On  the  13th  Sept.  Mr.  Fox,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  affieted  with  a  dropsy,  expired  without 
pain,  in  the  flftyHunth  year  af  his  age.  The  jastaess  o#  his 
politieal  views  has  been  qnestioned  by  some,  and  marked  by 
others  with  unqnaHiied  approbation.  Of  his  aeeomplish- 
mento,  as  an  orator  and  a  seholar,  no  difierenee  of  opinioB 
seems  to  hare  erer  existed.  His  disinterested  patriotism  and 
anrrctaal  philanthropy  render  his  memory  dear  to  his  eona- 
try  and  to  mankind. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Fox  made  no  alteration  in  the 
A.  D.  laor.  ^^^  ^f  condneting  the  pnblie  affairs  $  bat  the  im- 
portant  qaestion  of  eatholie  emancipation  led  to  a  ehaage  in 
the  ministry,  and  aftenrards-tothedissolationof  parliament. 
March  34,  '^^  ^^^^  ®'  Portland  was  appointed  first  lord  of 
A.D.  180r.  (he  treasury:  the  right  hon.  8.  Pereeval  was  nom- 
inated ehancellor  and  onder  treasurer.  New  ministers  were 
introdnced  into  the  othe^  departments,  and  several  new  mem- 

*  See  pArliamentary  transuctions  in  Feb.  1805,  j«d  in  June  1806. 
f  For  a  detailed  relation  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  the  re2de^ 
may  be  referred  to  C1arkson*8  History  above  quoted. 


hm  iato  tke  ptitj  MOMily  of  whiek  earl-Ottatei  r 
yanitoit  The  intriMte  aftUure  and  eonpKeatdl  tettdfeveiai 
•f  Ike  efttholie  qustioD,  indseed  tke  kkig  to  appeal  to  tko 
geneeml  seme  of  tke  natioa  bj  oalUng  a  oew  parliMieBt;  aai 
kie  injeely'i  pfudeme,  la  adopting  tkat  meaimef  u  wertkf 
of  applaaee.  At  tke  Mootu^  of  tke  now  parlianent  it  wao 
June  22,  •MB  pereeiTed  Ikat  the  ehaiige  of  mimetrj  and  tko 
A*D.  laor  dineilntion  of  tke  foimer  parKanent  kad  givona 
ifttal  hUw  te  tke  pnjeetod  mea^ares  of  oatholie 
tiooy  wkieh  had  been  the  favomite  oljeet  of  those  ( 
etateamen  Pitt  and  Fox,  how  nunh  eoever  they  might  diSer  in 
tiieir  opinione  on  other  politieal  ■ntgeete.  The  eathoUe  qnee- 
tion  if  of  too  eomplioaled  a  natnre  for  any  dioeueien  in  tkio 
eMnppndiem ;  bnt  every  one  mnet  indulge  a  wish  that  eiroom- 
•tancee  eoahl  pemit  an  extension  of  eqoal  privileges  wilhoat 
any  regard  to  religions  dtstinetionB,  and  that  all  Brttish  sab« 
jeets,  whatever  may  he  their  theologieal  t^ets^  may  have 
only  one  politieal  ereed  with  loyalty  to  tke  soveMign  and  nl- 
taekment  to  the  eonstitation  Ibr  its  fkndametal  artaoles. 

The  vast  and  varied  soene  of  war  and  politiss  eahshited  a 
jra|Md  sneeession  of  events.  The  year  eomnenecd  with  tko 
oaptnre  of  Cnraeoa,  wkiok  snrreadered  te  eaptain  Brishanoy 
by  eap^nlation,  after  tke  lower  forts  and  tke  eitadel  kad  been 
oarriod  by  aseanlt.  The  eaptere  of  that  impMiant  settlenienft 
was  foHowed  by  a  splendid  eooqaest  in  Sooth  Ameriea.  A 
strong  reinforeement  of  troops  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope 
having  arrived  at  Maldoaado,  brigadier-general  Anohmnly 
and  admiral  BtirUag  resolved  to  attaek  the  important  eity 
and  fortress  of  Monte  Video ;  end,  on  the  iMh  of  Jaooary, 
a  landing  was  eSeeted  at  the  distanee  of  abonl  nine  milrs 
ISpsm  the  town**  On  the  following  day,  tke  British  troops 
began  to  move  towards  Monte  Video  j  bet  were  obliged  to 
ftght  their  way  to  the  subnrbs.  The  next  mormingy  the  Span^f 
iards  made  a  sortie,  and  attacked  the  English  with  their 
whole  foree,  eonsisting  of  about  six  thousand  men,  and  sev- 
eral pieees  of  artillery.    A  severe  action  took  plaee  $  and 

> 
^  Brig,  general  Auchmuty's  dispatches,  dated  Feb.  Gtb,  1807— or  seren 

miles—see  admiral  Stirling's  dispatch,  Feb.  8th|  1807- 
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tkeBpmiudtkftTiBslMi  ahrat  four  tendfed  killed^  nd  M 
■MU17  prnmen,  wen  drivea  bMk  mto  the  town.  Tbe  fiag- 
IMi  Hinediately  ewntteMed  dw  tiege^  wkieh  wm  e«nM  ea 
Willi  eztraordisftry  aelmtj  and  ▼i§wir  AltlMMigk  a  Inavy 
Are  was  iaeeeaaBily  kept  up  fren  tlM  town  dariag  tke  wkote 
time  ef  the  iiege,  a  praetieable  breaeh  was,  ob  the  iSd  Peh* 
roary^  eifeeted,  and,  b^re  daylight,  this  inportaat  tvtinm 
was  earned  by  assault*  Througheat  the  whele  seene  ef  ep- 
eratiens  the  ieet  and  army  aeted  in  eeaeert;  and  bath  the 
naval  and  military  sAeers  displayed  nneommea  skiD,  in  sen* 
jnnetion  with  the  most  detemiined  eonrage.  The  leas  sns- 
Uined  by  the  British  treops  might  be  regarded  as  small,  if 
we  eonsiderthe  diflienlties  whieh  thef  had  te  eneonnler,  and 
the  resistanee  made  by  the  enemy.  The  whek  nnmher  et 
killed  and  wimaded  amounted  to  only  ive  hvndred  and  e«gh* 
teen ;  but  among  these  were  leTeml  valnable  ofieers*-  Abavt 
eight  hundred  of  the  Spaniards  were  kiHed,  and  five  hmi* 
dred  wounded,  and  the  governor,  with  upwards  of  two  than« 
sand  oAeers  and  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners. 

In  tbe  mean  while,  the  naval  operations  of  Oi«a*  Britain 
were  extended  to  the  Hellespont  and  the  Fropontis.  The 
Ottoman  Porte,  infhieneed  by  the  intrigues  of  Franee,  having 
eommeneed  hostilities  against  Russia,  at  that  time  the  ally 
of  Great  Britain,  admiral  Doekworth,  who  then  eommanded 
a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  ordered  to  proeeed  to  Can* 
stantinopie,  for  the  purpose  of  awing  the  divan,  and  indn- 
eing  the  grand  seignor  to  adopt  a  paeifie  system.  On  tke 
19th  of  February,  a  favourable  gale  blowing  from  the  sontk, 
the  British  fleet  eflected  tfie  passage  up  the  Helleapont,  or 
strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  under  a  heavy  eannonade  from  the 
eastles ;  and  admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith  destined  a  Tuikisk 
squadron,  eonsisting  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  four  frigates, 
and  several  brigs  and  eorvettes.  In  the  evening  of  the  Stst, 
the  floet  came  to  anchor  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles 
from  Constantinople.  Capt.  Capel,  in  the  Eodymion,  was 
sent  to  convey  the  ambassador*s  dispatches,  by  a  flag  of  trueet 
to  the  Porte ;  but,  from  the  state  of  the  wind,  and  the  strength 
of  the  current,  he  foand  it  impracticable  to  approach  within 
iy»nr  miles  of  the  city.    At  noon  the  next  day,  a  minister  eame 


inwi  the  Forte,  firott  wkiMi6  wftHma*  k  i^peftved,  that  the 
grand  seignor  wm  dktireus  of  peaee ;  bst  an  arsMd  and  highly 
esa^erated  popolaee  ererawed  the  goFernmeat  Negoeia- 
timtf  therefore,  prored  iaeffeetnal  $  and  the  fennidahle  prepa- 
rations at  CMstantinopie,  ae  well  ae  the  strength  of  the  eur- 
rent  from  the  Boephortts,  and  the  eireoitons  eddies  of  the 
port,  whioh  rendered  it  impossible  to  plaee  the  shipping  for 
an  attaek  on  the  eity  without  a  eommanding  hreeze,  soon 
eonvineed  the  Britieli  admiral  that  nothing  eonld  be  effieeted 
by  foree.*  On  the.lst  of  Mareh,  the  fleet  weighed  anehoi^ 
and  on  the  following  day  repassed  the  straits,  under  a  tremen* 
doons  fire  from  the  ensiles,  and  from  other  forts  whieh  had 
been  eieeted  staee  their  former  passage.  In  going  up,  the 
British  fleet  had  found  the  fira  from  the  two  inner  eastles 
OEtremely  severe ;  but  its  eSseU  on  the  shipping,  in  their 
latum,  shewed  it  to  he  doubly  formidable,  sevjsral  of  tht  stone 
shot  weighii^  Inwards  of  eight  ewt.  By  a  singular  kind  of 
good  Ibrtnne,  however,  all  the  ships  effeeted  the  passage  in 
safety,  thou^  not  without  eonstderable  damage  and  loss  of 
men.  Bui  the  manner  in  wUeh  the  Turks  had  employed  so 
short  an  interval  as  ten  days,  iJbrds  reason  to  believe,  that 
if  the  British  fleet  bad,  by  remaining  a  week  longjur  before 
Constantinople,  allowed  them  that  time  to  eomplete  their 
defenees  ahmg  the  ehannel,  its  return  wonU  have  been  ren- 
dered impossible.t 

.  This  expedition  to  Constantinople  having  involved  Great 
Britain  in  open  hostilities  with  the  Porte,  a  small  foree,  nnder 
msjor-general  Frazer,  immediately  sailed  from  Messina  to 
Egypt,  and  took  possession  of  Alexandria,  whieh  surrendered 
on  the  SOth  of  Mareh  by  eapitulation,  without  making  any 
resistanee.  This  sueeess  was  soon  followed  by  a  train  of  dis- 
asters. The  British  troops  having  made  two  nnsueeessfnl 
attacks  on  Rosetta,  were  overpowered  by  the  nnmbers  of  the 

*  For  the  currents  of  the  llosphorus  the  reader  may  consult  Toume* 
ibn'a  Tray.  3»  lett-  8.  and  a  number  of  other  authors  of  a  later  period  ; 
but  none  of  them  give  a  more  correct  description  than  Toumefort 

f  For  an  account  of  this  expedition  see  admiral  Duckwoith*s  dii. 
patches. 


MS  Hisramr  of  bvglaniv 

Toikiik  MTftlry,  «a4  oU%ed  to  retrast*  A  ( 
Bsmber  •fifteen  were  mMie  jNriseinn,  eadseKt  to  Ceire.  1m 
the  noQth  of  Novinahcr  Mkwiiig,  a  conventioB  tods  pteee  > 
the  Tufa  reitored  ell  the  priieBcn,  «nil  ll|e  Britkh  tteeye 
eraevetei  Bgypt. 

Id  the  month  of  lone,  a  miin4««lftii4iii5  arose  helwecK 
Cbeat  Britoitt  and  the  United  Stetet  of  Ameriee,  whieh  va- 
rioBfl  eirenmsteneee  efterwnrde  eealribnted  to  foveirt.  The 
Chesapeake,  Aneriean  frigate,  being  known  to  hare  several 
Bnglish  deserters  en  boards  eapt.  Hnmphreye,  in  the  Leop* 
ard,  was  M^ered  to  seareh  the  Teseel,  and  the  liherty  was  to 
he  reeiproeal.  This  being  reftised  by  the  Ameriean  een- 
nMuider,  an  aetien  ensned,  and  the  Chesapeake  otmek  her 
eeloars,  after  having  six  men  killed,  and  twenty-one  wonnded. 
The  Bngtish  deserters  being  fbnnd,  the  Ameriean  Tessei  wan 
permitted  to  de^rt  TMs  afflnr  greatly  ezaqierated  tha 
people  of  Ameriea,  and  oeeasiened  an  hrterrnptiea  off  eem* 
mereial  intereonrse  between  the  United  Btotes  and  Great 
Britain. 

Ahont  the  same  time  was  nndertoken  the  disestrons  expe- 
dition  whIeh  tommiated  the  operations  of  the  llngiinh  in  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  A  reqieetaUe  armament,  under  lieutenant- 
general  Whiteloek  and  rear-admiral  Murray,  sailed  Ihim 
Monte  Video  for  the  attaek  of  Bnenos  Ayres;  and,*  on  the 
S8th  Jnne,  the  troops,  nearly  eight  thonsand  in  number,  ef«- 
footed  a  landing  at  a  small  bay  ealled  the  Ensinada  de  Bar- 
ragon.t  After  an  extremely  fatiguing  mareh,  the  army  ar^ 
rived  befcre  Buenos  Ayres ;  and,  as  it  was  known  that  the 
enemy  intended  to  oeeupy  the  ibt  roofs  of  the  houses,  the 

•  The  lorn  of  the  British  amy  from  the  19th  to  the  31st  April,  in> 
diuive,  was  104  killed  and  wounded^  snd  811  mlasiiig.  See  general  Stiu 
art**  letter  to  general  Frazer»  dated  25th  April,  ISOT. 

f-  The  Ensinada  de  Barragon,  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Bueooa 
Ayres.  is  the  nearest  place  where  troops  can  be  disembarked  undercover 
of  ships  of  war.  See  lieutenant-colonel  Burke's  evidence  on  genei^ 
WhitelodL's  trial,  4th  day.r*The  Briush  force  which  landed  at  the  Eiw* 
nada  was  7832  men«  exclusive  of  200  seamen.  See  col.  Bradford's  ex* 
aminatiooon  general  Whitelock's  trial,  l6th  day. 


Mbwii^  node  of  attMk  was  adoptni.*  The  troops  were 
Ibmed  in  several  ditisioBSy  eaeh  ef  wkieh  was  to  adraiiee  op 
ike  street  in  its  front,  till  it  arriTed  at  thepost  wkieh  it  was 
to  Maw.;  and  the  soldiers  bed  their  amsnnleadid,  in  order 
to  pvo^A  any  friag  till  the  eolnnns  shonld  hare  reaehed 
July  5di,  ^^^^  assigned  points.  At  half  past  six  in  the 
▲.D.isor.  morning,  the  troops  began  tomoye  to  the  attaek. 
The  British  ofiieers  led  on  their  eolaouis  with  the  greatest 
irnmess  and  resoktion ;  hot  the  ire  to  whieh  the  troops  were 
exposed  was  extremely  destrnetive.  Grape  shot  was  peered 
on  then  from  the  eomers  of  the  streets,  and  irsllies  itf  mns- 
qoetry,  with  showers  of  brieks  and  stones  from  the  tops  of 
the  henscs.  In  the  evening  the  British  troope  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  Piana  de  Toros  and  the  Residential  bat 
these  advantages  had  east  Uiem  above  two  thousand  live 
knndred  bmu  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  In  the  mom* 
ng9  general  Whiteloek  reeeived  a  letter  from  the  Spanisk 
eommander,  intinwling  that  trom  the  exasperated  stote  of  the 
people,  he  eoald  not  answer  fbr  the  safety  of  the  prisoners, 
if  ofeasive  opwations  were  eontinned.t  A  convention  was 
dierefore  agreed  on,  the  prineipal  artieles  of  wUeh  were 
thai  a  mutual  restitution  of  all  prisoners  eaptnred  in  Soatk 
Ameriea,  sinee  the  eornmeneement  of  hostilities,  should  take 
plaee,  and  that  the  British  troops  shonld  evaenate  the  eoun- 
try4  Sneh  was  the  result  of  this  fatol  expedition,  whieh 
appears  to  have  failed  from  a  want  of  that  eoneert  whieh  is 
requisite  in  military  operations.  The  eolnmns  whieh  entered 
the  town  wete  not  properly  supported,  and  the  eommander 
in  ehief  being  tried  by  a  court  martial,  was  adjudged  inea* 

*  The  city  and  suburbs  of  Buenos  Ayres  tre  divided  into  squsiea  of 
about  140  yards  each  sidcy  the  houses  are  very  large  and  stroQc;>»  with  flat 
roofs. 

t  The  tutbnlence  of  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres*  and  their  extreme 
arersion  to  the  Eng^lish*  is  forcibly  described  in  captain  Foster's  examina- 
tion on  general  Whitelock's  trial,  27th  day. 

#  Two  months  were  allowed  the  British  troops  for  the  evacuation  of 
If onte  Yideo»  which  was  to  be  left  in  its  actual  stale,  with  all  the  artil- 
tery  which  it  had  when  taken. 
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paUe  of  serving  bit  miyeftty  in  any  military  eapMity.  CSr- 
tumsianeef,  however,  were  eneh,  that  even  with  the  best 
management,  the  enterprise  eaatt  hare  IWIen  short  of  ito  ul- 
timate object,  as  it  evidently  appeared  on  general  WMlfliiik's 
trial,  that  if  4he  Spanish  governor  had  given  upA'town, 
die  whole  British  force  would  not  have  been  soAeient  to  eon- 
tronl  the  mass  of  armed  inhabitants.* 

The  rapid  saeeesses  of  the  French,  daring  this  and  the 
preceding  campaign,  astonished  and  overawed  the  eoatineat 
of  Europe.  After  having  made  an  almost  entire  conquest  of 
the  Pmssian  dominions,  the  emperor  of  the  French  proceeded 
to  the  banks  of  the  Vistnla,  where  the  Russian  armies  were 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  his  progress.  In  the 
Uoody  battles  of  Fnltosk  and  Eylau,  the  fortunes  of  Fraace 
and  Russia  seemed  to  be  equally  balanced;  but  at  length 
the  fktal  day  arrived  which  was  to  decade  the  mi^ty  con- 
test.t  On  the  i4th  June,  1607,  the  emperor  of  the  Freneh 
defeated,  with  a  dreadful  carnage,  the  concMtrated  fsne  of 
the  Russians  at  Friedland.  This  sanguinary  action  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  at  Tilsit  be- 
tween Russia  and  Frauee,  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  a  few  dayo 
afterwards  between  France  and  Prussia,  on  terms  dictated 
by  the  victor.  By  one  of  the  articles,  the  ports  of  Frtissia, 
as  well  as  that  of  Dantzick,  were  to  be  shut  against  the  ves- 
sels and  trade  of  Great  Britain ;  and  subsequent  events  have 
authorised  a  supposition  that  Russia  entered  in  the  same  eu*^ 
gagement. 

The  circumstances  of  Europe  now  rendered  it  extreiaely 
improbable  that  Denmark  should  long  maintain  her  neu- 
trality. It  was  therefore  thought  highly  expedient  to  prevent 
the  Danish  navy  firom  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Freneh  ero> 
peror,  who  appears  to  have  formed  the  design  of  turning  the 
maritime  force  of  Denmark  and  Portugal  against  Great  Brit- 
ain. His  Britannic  majesty  therefore,  in  the  most  amicable  and 

*  See  the  evidenoe  of  general  Gower  on  the  IGth,  and  of  general  Aocfa. 
auty  on  the  19th  dAy  of  general  Wbitelock's  trial. 

fThe  battle  of  Pultusk  was  fought  on  the  26th  December,  1806,  and 
that  of  Eylau^  February  7th  and  8th,  1807. 
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e^neifetisgiiiumer,  tbe  tewporary  d«p«mt  of  tlie  Daniak 
•Kpi  of  war  in  lone  of  tbe  British  ports.  In  urder  to  give 
weiglit  to  tlie  aegoeiation,  a  Ibraiidable  naval  and  military 
foree  nnder  admiral  QamUer  and  lord  Cathoart,  was  sent  to 
tlie  Baitie,  in  order  to  proteet  Denmark  against  the  resent- 
ment of  Praneoy  in  ease  of  an  araieable  result,  or  to  enforea 
oompliaaee  if  her  govemmeat  skonld  rejeet  the  proposal. 
This  armament  having  arrived  in  the  Baltio,  and  the  Danish 
eahiaet  refusing  to  listen  to  the  proposed  terms  of  aeeommo- 
dation,  the  British  troops  landed  at  Wibeek,  about  half  way 
between  Elsineur  att4  Copenhagen.  Military  operatioaa  soon 
eoiameneod  $  and  the  Danish  army  was  defeated  by  general 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  a  very  eonsiderable  loss.  Tha 
British  forees  having  invested  Copenhagen,  and  all  the  pre- 
Sep.  1,  parations  beiag  eompleted,  the  eitj  was  summoned, 
A.  D.  ia07.  and  tbe  proposals  for  an  aeoommodation  were  re- 
newed. This  |»rodueing  no  elTeet,  4he  bombardment  both  ft'om 
the  land  batteries  and  the  shipping  eommeneed  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  eontinued  till  the  evening  of  the  0th  September, 
when  a  proposal  for  a  eapitulation  was  made  by  the  garri- 
son. On  the  eth,  the  eapitulation  was  agreed  on :  the  pria- 
eipal  artieks  were,  that  the  ships  of  war  of  every  deserip- 
tion,  together  widi  all  the  taval  stores,  should  be  delivered 
up  to  his  Britannie  majesty  t  that  all  other  property,  pubils 
and  private,- should  be  respected :  that  ail  British  property, 
sequestered  in  eooseqnenee  of  the  rupture,  should  be  restored 
to  the  owners :  that  a  mutual  restitution  of  prisoners  should 
take  place;  and  that  the  British  Ibrees should,  within  the 
space  of  six  weeks,  evacuate  Denmark.*  The  Danish  gov- 
ernment, however,  refused  lo  ratify  the  capitulation,  and  is- 

*  The  lo»  on  board  the  English  fleet  during  tbe  siege  of  Copenhageny 
was  only  50  killed  and  wounded ;  that  of  the  army  only  SOS  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  The  Danish  navy  consisted  of  18  sliips  of  the 
line,  15  frigates,  5  brigs  and  ^5  gun-boats  The  city  suffered  severely 
by  the  bombardment  The  number  of  houses  destroyed  were  estimated 
at  400,  besides  many  others  greatly  damaged,  and  1100  of  the  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  been  killed  For  the  details  of  this  expedition,  see  the 
dispatches  of  lord  Cathcart  and  admiral  Gambler,  dated  September  8th, 
180r. 
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sued  a  fonoal  de^kration  of  war  againtt  Bnglaiid.  Bat  tkt 
aeenpatioa  of  Zealand  requiring  a  greater  nnmber  of  troApt 
tiiaa  Great  Britain  eonld  spare  for  that  parpote,  the  eoantry 
was  eraenated  aeeoMing  to  the  eonTontion.  This  expedition 
•erred  as  an  ostensible  pretext  Ibr  the  hostility  whiA  Rno- 
•ia  appears  to  have  meditated  against  England  ever  since  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit.  On  the  •  8ist  of  OeUiber,  a  manifesto  was 
published  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  deelaring  that  all 
ftieadly  intereonrse  was  broken  off  between  Rnssia  and 
Oreat  Britain ;  and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  an 
imperial  ukase,  ordering  the  detention  f^  all  British  ships 
and  property. 

From  the  Tory  eomneneement  of  the  war,  the  enp^tir  of 
the  Freneh  seems  to  hate  aimed  at  the  annhiiiation  of  the 
trade  of  Chreat  Britain*  In  the  month  of  November,  the 
preeeding  year,  he^issoed,  at  Berlin,  a  deeree  whi^  deelared 
the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  bloekade,  and  sabjeeted  to 
oapture  and  eonfistation  aU  neutral  vessels  that  dionM  not 
luive  a  ^'  ecrtifieate  of  origin,"  under  the  signature  of  the 
Freneh  eontul,  at  the  port  from  whieh  they  deared  out,  at- 
testing that  no  part  of  their  cargo  consisted  of  British  man- 
ufaeture  or  produce.  Tim  cabinet  et  London  deemed  it  ex- 
pedient to  oppose^by  retaliation^  this  new  and  unprecedented 
node  of  hostility ;  and,  in  the  month  of  November,  this  year, 
were  issued  the  famous  orders  in  conneil,  declaring  Fraaee^ 
with  all  the  eountries  under  her  immediate  power  and  hiflv. 
enoe  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  subjecting  to  seizure  all  ves- 
sels that  should  have  on  board  any  such  eertiieate  as  was 
required  by  the  Berlin  decree,  or  that  should  trade  between 
neutral  and  hostile  ports,  without  touching  at  some  port  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Berlin  deeree,  and  the  British  orders  in 
council,  acting  as  a  two*edged  sword  on  neutral  commerce, 
M^erc  extremely  detrimental  to  the  Americans,  who  were  the 
general  carriers,  especially  of  colonial  produce.  The  con- 
£;rcss  retaliated  by  an  embargo  in  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
States;  and,  notwithstanding  the  temporary  extinetiou  of 
their  commerce,  long  persisted  in  the  measure.* 

*  Great  apprebcnsions  were  cnlertaUied  that  by  ihcse  rommerctal  iv- 
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The  rapid  and  onpreeedoited  Meeefiti  of  Napoleon,  in 
the  war  againit  Pro«ia  and  Ramia,  were  produetire  of  great 
and  ffingnlar  efeets  on  the  poiitioal  and  eonnnoreial  syatem 
of  Europe.  HaTing  OToroone  all  oppotition  in  the  nortb, 
the  Freneh  emperor  was  left  at  leisure  to  pnrsno  hie  eehemea 
of  aggrandiseneDt  in  the  aoath.  His  amies  entered  6paiii| 
and  havii^  marked  Portagal  for  his  prej,  he  had  poblielj  de« 
elared  that  tiie  ^*  Honse  of  Bragansa  should  eease  to  reign.''* 
A  Freneh  anny,  under  general  Junot,  had  entered  Portugal^ 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  ^SOth  of  November,  had  advaneed 
to  Abraates,  within  three  days  mareh  of  Lisbon.  At  this 
momentous  erisis,  the  Prinee  Regent  having  hastily  «oneerted 
his  measures  with  lord  Strangford,  the  British  ambassador 
at  Lisbon,  adopted  the  prudent  and  vigorous  resoiuiion  of 
removing  the  royal  family  and  the  seat  of  the  Portuguese 
government  to  Brasil.  As  no  time  was  left  for  delay,  the 
embarkation  was  expeditiously  peiftirmed ;  and,  on  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  dith,  the  Portuguese  fteetf  eailed  out  of  the  Ta« 
gns,  having  on  boutd  the  prinee  of  Brazil,  with  the  whole  of 
the  soyal  Aunily  of  Bragansa,  and  a  number  of  persons  at» 
taehed  to  its  fortunes.^  This  singular  migration,  which  has 
no  example  in  modem,  and,  all  its  eirenmstanees  emisidered, 
seareely  any  in  aneient  history,  was  performed  under  tho 
proteetion  of  the  British  navy.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  with  n 
British  squadron,  aeeompanied  the  myal  emigrants  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  where  they  arrived  on  the  ioth  of  January  follow* 
ing,  after  a  prosperous  voyage.  And  a  direet  intereourse 
being  established  between  Brasil  and  Great  Britain,  formed 
a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  British  and  Portuguese  com* 
m**>ree. 

Btrictions,  the  Americans  would  be  obliged  to  adopt  a  manufacturing  sys- 
tern,  which  must  be  detrimental  to  the  trade  of  Great  Britsin.  See  Mr. 
firoogham's  spe«chy  April  1, 1808. 

*  Moniteur  of  tlie  18th  November. 

t  Consisting  of  8  ships  of  the  line,  viz.  one  of  84»  four  of  74f  and  three 
of  64  guns,  four  frigsteSf  three  brigs  and  a  schooner. 

#  The  French  troops  were  already  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Lisbon, 
and,  from  the  heights,  had  a  view  of  the  fleet  as  it  dropped  down  the 
river*    They  thes  eotfredth^  city  without  opposition: 
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Tke  pffedonioatiM  iafltteoee  of  France  on  tfio 
A  D  1808 

'  eontinenC,  ineettantly  prodaeed  sone  new  eleet. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Anetria,  hitkerto  the  prineipal 
ally  of  Great  Britain,  wMit  over  to  the  side  of  her  eneniee. 
The  oitenoiUe  eanse  of  this  change  was  a  refasal,  on  the 
part  of  the  cabinet  of  London,  to  aeeept  the  mediation  (rf 
Austria  for  a  peaee  between  England  and  Fruiee.  The 
oTertures  appeared,  to  the  British  ministers,  to  be  made  in  a 
UMttner  too  vagne  and  indeterminate  to  aathorize  the  open- 
ing of  a  negociation,  as  the  Anstrian  ambassador,  the  prince 
of  dtahrensberg)  presented  no  authenticated  document  of  a  pa- 
cific commission  from  the  French  government,  nor  gave  any 
intimation  of  the  basis  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  treat. 
Under  such  cirenmstanecs  his  msjesty  did  not  think  it  eipe'> 
dient  to  give  the  ambassador  any  authority  to  speak  in  his 
name  to  the  government  of  France,  alchoagh  lie  expressed  bis 
readiness  to  enter  into  a  negociation,  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality,  embracing  the  interests  of  the  allies  of  both  pow- 
ers.* Thus  terminated  this  preposterous  attempt  at  negocia- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  failed  for  want  of  a  prqM»  begin- 
ning. 

The  immediale  consequence  was  a  rupture  between  Austria 
and  Great  Britain  $  hot  Ihim  the  local  situation  of  the  two 
powers  their  forces  could  seldom  come  into  eontact.t 

In  the  north  of  Europe  was  also  opened  a  new  scene  of 
hostility.  In  February,  a  Russian  army  entered  the  Swedish 
province  of  Finland,  and  war  was  reciprocally  declared  by 
the  courts  of  Btockhorm  and  Petersburgh.  The  death  of 
the  king  of  Denmark,  Christem  Yll.  happened  about  the 
same  time;  and  the  crown  prince  ascended  the  throne  by  the 
Feb.  lot  ^^^^  o^  Frederick  VI.  The  accession  of  the  new 
A*  D.  1808.  king  was  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Sweden.}    That  kingdom  being  now  involved  in  a  war  with 

*  See  papers  relating  to  the  correspondence  with  Austria  laid  bclbre 
pariiament.  in  January,  1808. 

f  At  this  period  all  the  ports  of  the  European  continent,  from  Constan- 
tinople to  Petershurgh,  were  shut  against  the  iresseU  and  trade  of  Great 
Britain^  except  those  of  Sweden. 

^  On  the  IGth  February^  the  British  and  Sicilian  forces  were  entirelv 
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Rnuia,  Deonaric,  a«d  FruMe,  tlie  Swediih  nonareh  imme- 
diately prepared  to  meet  Ihe  daaf^ere  with  wbieh  he  was 
Uireatened  by  so  formidable  a  eombination  of  enemies  Bat 
as  the  resoarees  of  his  kiogdom  were  inadequate  to  the  eon- 
test,  the  British  goTernmeni  granted  to  his  Swedish  majesty^ 
a  sttb«jdy  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  month,  and  sent 
a  squadron  to  the  Baltie,  with  ten  thousand  land  forees  on 
board,  to  afford  sneh  assistance  as  the  cirenmstanees  of  the 
war  should  require,  A  disagreement,  however,  whieh  arose 
between  the  Swedish  monareh  and  the  British  general,  in 
Kgard  to  their  military  plans,  prevented  their  eo-operation, 
and  caused  the  return  of  the  armament.*  The  war  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  was  ebiefly  confined  to  Finland,  and  to 
trivial  actions  between  their  ships  and  flotillas  id  the  Baltic : 
the  hostilities  earned  on  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  were 
of  still  less  io^rtance. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  of  Great 
Britain  in  particular,  was  attracted  by  events  of  sneh  mag- 
nitude, and  so  contrary  to  all  expectation,  as  to  produce  an 
entirely  new  train  of  political  events,  and  to  open  a  new  field 
for  military  operations.  To  develope  the  complicated  tissue 
of  court  intrigne,  of  foreign  and  domestic  treachery,  of  royal 
weakness,  and  ministerial  profligacy,  which  led  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain,  would  be 
liere  ont  of  placet  It  soffices,  therefore,  to  observe,  that, 
after  the  emperor  of  the  French  had,  in  the  character  of  a 
friend  and  ally,  introduced  his  armies  into  Spain,  the  reigning 

expelled  from  Calabria.  By  a  train  of  masterly  operations,  they  evacuated 
the  fortress  of  Scylla  with  a  veiy  little  loss,  under  a  tremendous  fire  of 
^ape  and  cannister  shot,  shells,  &c.  ironi  the  enemy's  batteries  The 
same  month  was  rendered  remarkable  by  tlie  fall  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  Pope.  The  city  of  Rome  was  seiaed  by  tlie  French,  and,  togetlier 
with  the  whole  of  the  eccleaisstical  8tates,inooTporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy. 

*  For  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  dispute  between  the  king  of  Swe- 
den  and  Sir  J  Meore^fee  Campaign  in  Spain,  p.  S,  4,  &c. 

t  These  alTatrs  are  briefly  investigated  by  the  *athor  of  tliis  work  in 
his  General  History  of  Europe,  2  vols.  8vo.  and  still  more  at  large  in  his 
Ilist.  of  Spain^  2  v<^.  8to.    London,  1810- 
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monareh)  Charies  IV.  perplexed  and  liarrasied  by  eonrt 
iatrigoes,  and  popular  turbulenee,  was  induced  or  eompelled 
'March  9.  ^^  resign  hii  erown  to  his  son,  the  prince  of  Aa-r 
A.D.  1808.  turias.  The  new  king,  Ferdinand  YlL  with  hia 
father,  the  abdicated  monarch,  the  whole  of  the  royal  family, 
and  some  of  the  principal  grandees,  were,  in  a  mysterious 
manner,  allured  to  take  a  journey  to  Dayonne,  for  the  purpose 
of  an  interview  with  the  French  emperor.  Having  thns 
gotten  tlie  two  kings  in  hie  power,  Napoleon  obliged  them 
both  to  sign  a  formal  abdication ;  and  the  infants,  Don  Carlos, 
and  Don  Antonio,  renounced  all  claim  to  the  suecession* 
These  abdications  and  renunciations  were  represented  aa 
voluntary  acts  $  but  Spain,  and  all  Europe,  viewed  them  is 
a  different  light.  An  imperial  decree,  however,  wae  inoed, 
declaring  the  throne  of  Spain  to  be  vacant  by  the  aUieatioa 
of  the  reigning  .family.  A  junta,  composed  of  the  partizaiis 
of  France,  was  convened  at  Bayonne;  and  the  French  em- 
peror conferred  the  crown  of  Spain  on  his  brother,  Joseph 

June  6,     Bonaparte,  who  abdicated  his  kingdom  of  Naplea 
A.  D.  isoa  in  favour  of  the  grand  duke  of  Berg. 

F^om  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain,  it  was  imagined  that 
the  new  sovereign  wonld  meet  with  little  opposition  in  taking 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  The  French  oocapied  all  the 
st rouges t  and  most  commanding  positions :  the  main  body  of 
their  army  was  stationed  in  Madrid,  and  all  the  prinei^ 
cities  and  fortresses  were  garrisoned  by  their  detadtmeBta. 
At  a  moderate  computation,  the  French  could  not  have  leas 
than  a  hundred  thousand  troops  in  Spain,  and  general  Junot 
had  twenty  thousand  in  Portugal.  So  formidable  a  force,  so 
advantageously  disposed,  seemed  to  promise  the  new  king  a 
tranquil  accession  $  but  the  news  of  the  compulsory  renuncia- 
tions made  by  the  royal  family  was  the  signal  for  a  general  in* 
surreetion.  The  patriotic  flame  first  broke  out  in  Astnrias. 
The  brave  inhabitants  of  that  province,  at  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  invasion,  preserved  by  their  valour  the  remains  of 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  their  intrepid  spirit  has,  through 
the  long  succession  of  eleven  centuries,  been  transmitted  to 
their  descendants.  From  Asturias  the  insurrection  instantly 
spread  into  Gallicia,  and  several  districts  of  Leon.    A  pro- 
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Tineial  junta,  assembled  at  Oviedo,  publithed  a  formal  dec* 
iaration  of  war  againgt  France,  and  having  appointed  th^ 
marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  general  of  the  patriotic  army,  sent  a 
deputation  to  solieit  the  assistance  of  England.  This  request 
was  readilj  granted,  and  the  British  government  declared 
itself  at  peaee  with  the  Spanish  nation.*  In  a  few  days  the 
insarreetioB  became  general,  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  8pain 
became  a  vast  theatre  of  war.  To  detail  the  bloody  opera- 
tions of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  is  not  the  design  of  this 
history.  It  suffices,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  the  same  day 
on  which  king  Joseph  made  his  public  entrance  into  Madrid. 
July  20,  ^^^  distinguished  by  the  surrender  of  general 
A  D.  1808.  Dupont  and  his  whole  army,  to  the  Spanish  com- 
mander Castanos.  The  new  monarch,  on  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  this  disaster,  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  after  a 
residence  of  only  seven  days  in  his  capital.  During  the  two 
months  of  June  and  July,  the  eflfbrts  of  the  Spaniards  were 
crowned  with  astonishing  success.  The  French,  after  losing 
fifty  thousand  men  killed  or  made  prisoners,t  were  obliged  to 
abandon  the  capital  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  concentrate  their  foree  on  the  north  of  the  Ebro. 

At  this  important  erisis,  Portugal  followed  the  example  of 
Spain.  A  general  insurrection  took  place  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  After  several  severe  conflicts  the 
French  were  *expelled  from  Oporto,  Coimbra,  and  several 
other  places,  and  general  Junot  was  obliged  to  concentrate 
liis  fore^e  in  Lisbon  and  its  vicinity. 

The  British  government  resolved  to  give  every  possible  aid 
to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  patriots,  and  its  intentions 
met  with  the  universal  approbation  and  applause  of  the 
poblic.  Large  quantities  of  arms  had  already  been  shipped 
off  for  the  use  of  the  patriots  in  Spain,  and  the  ministry 
made  no  delay  in  sending  a  formidable  body  of  troops  to 
their  assistance.  But  the  want  of  a  supreme  authority  and 
centre  of  union  among  the  provincial  juntaji,  prevented  any 

*  See  his  Britannic  majesty's  proclaniation»  July  4th,  1808. 
f  From  a  comparison  of  various  documents,  this  appears  to  be  a  mod 
•rate  and  tolerably  accurate  estimate. 
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eReetaftl  plan  from  being  concerted  between  the  patriots  and 
the  British  miBMtera.*  Beaideo  thediAenlty  arising  from  thio 
defect  in  their  political  system,  it  appears  that  the  Spaniards) 
dated  with  their  brilliant  snceesses,  regarded  themselTes  as 
fclly  equal  to  the  task  of  expelKng  the  enemy.  In  conse- 
qaence  of  this  fatal  delosion,  the  patriots  declined  the  aaais- 
Unee  of  the  British  forces  in  the  north,  and  recommended  aa 
expedition  to  Portugal.t  Great  Britain  complied  with  the 
representations  of  the  juntas ;  and  a  force  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  commanded  by  general  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  was  seat 
to  that  country.  MiliUry  operations  commenced  soon  after 
their  landing  5  and  the  French  general.  La  Borde,  was,  after 
A  severe  action,  compelled  to  abandon  his  strong  position  on 
the  heights  of  Roleia.  In  the  following  night  he  effected  a 
junction  with  general  Loison  at  Torres  Ycdras,  and  both 
began  their  retreat  towards  Lisbon.  Tho  British  army  was 
also  reinforced  by  a  body  of  troops  under  brigadiw-general 
Anstruther. 

The  day  was  now  approaching  that  was  to  decide  the  Ihfe 
of  the  French  army  in  Portugal,  and  of  tbe  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Tagus4  General  Jnnot,  on  whom  Napoleon  had  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Duo  d^Abrantes,  having  collected  all  his 
detachments,  attacked  the  British  army,  in  iU  stroi^  positio*, 

Aug.  21,  **  *«  village  of  Vimiera.  The  conflict  was  ex. 
A. a  1808.  tremely  severe;  but  at  length  the  French,  being 
every  where  repulsed,  were  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  loss 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  men  killed,  wounded,  and 

prisoners,  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  twenty-three  tumbrils 

*  The  state  of  the  juntss  is  well  described  in  Mr,  Sec.  Caiiniiig*s 
speech,  Jan.  19th,  1809. 

f  For  the  bad  effects  of  sending  an  army  to  Portugal  instead  of  the 
North  of  Spaint  see  the  speeches  of  the  earls  St  T'ncent,  Grenville,  and 
Molra,  and  for  the  reasons  why  that  measure  was  adopted  see  those  of 
lords  HawksbuT)'  and  Castlereagh,  and  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cannings  Par- 
liamentary debates,  January  19th,  1809. 

*  This  Russian  fleet  had  run  into  the  Tagus  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  when  the  rupture  took  place  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia. 
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of  a»n«itioii.*  The  milttaix  abilitiet  of  Ae 
in  ehief  displayed  themselYeay  ia  Uiis  aetiwit  to  great  adva»» 
tage ;  and  the  advice  and  aMiataoee  of  general  Speneer  oon^ 
thbvted,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  saeeess  of  the  day.-^ 
Mi^^generals  Ferguson  and  Hill,  brigadier-generals  Ni|^ 
ittgale,  Cranford,  Fane,  Anstmther,  Bowes,  and  Aukland^ 
added  ft«sh  lanrels  to  those  they  had  brfore  won  $  and,  in  fine^ 
all  the  oAeers  and  soldiera  eovercd  themselves  with  glory* 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  general  Balrymple  arrived, 

and  took  the  command  of  the  array.    A  cessation  of  hostili'* 

ties  immedisLtely  took  place,  and  eight  days  afterwards  a  con- 

An;.  30,    vention  was  sijgncd  by  the  French  and  Britisk 

A.  D.  1808.  eonHDanders. 

The  French  troops,  with  their  arms,  ammnnition,  artillery^ 
carriages,  horses,  military  chest,  and  all  the  plnndcrac* 
paired  by  contrihnttons,  were  to  be  conveyed  to  France  ni 
British  vessels,  withoirtaay  restrictions  in  regard  to  fiitiiro 
service.  The  Portngoese  artillery,  &c.  with  the  military 
and  naval  arsenals  were  to  be  sarrsndered  to  the  Bi^^ish. 
No  Portngnese  was  to  be  called  to  account  forhavinig  4akea 
part  with  the  invaders  $  and  the  British  commanders  engaged 
to  prevail  on  the  l^aaiards  to  release  all  the  French  who 
had  been  arrested  in  Spain,  and  were  not  ^  bona  fidt?^  mtli-* 
tary  men.  The  Rossian  fleet,  in  the  Tagtts,t  was  snrrendered 
to  the  British  govemmmt  as  a  deposit,  to  be  restored  six 
months  after  the  eondnsion  of  a  peace  $  but  the  ofioers  and 
seamen,  who  were  above  five  thonsand  six  hnadred  in  nnmberi 
were  to  be  immediately  carried  to  Russia! 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  convention  were  the  iq^re- 
bended  diffienlty  of  obtaining  provisions,  the  importance  of 
time,  on  aecoant  of  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  means 
which  the  enemy  had  of  protracting  his  defence  9  bot  they 
were  far  from  being  satisfactory  either  to  the  British  or  Per* 
tagae»e  nation.  The  people  of  England  eonsidered  the  eon-^ 
vention  as  a  disgracefa!  contrast  to  so  glorious  a  victory,  a^d 

•  The  loss  of  the  English,  as  stated  in  the  returns,  was  740  killed, 
wounded  and  missing;* ;  but  among^  these  were  many  valuable  officers, 
j  Hie  Russian  fleet  consisted  of  nine  ships  oftlie  line  and  a  fn^te. 
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tbe  eomoiaii^  in  ditef  of  .the  Portagveie  troops  entered  n 
protest  Against  several  of  its  artides.  In  eonseqnenee  of  this 
dissatisfaetion  a  eourt  of  inqnirj  was  instituted ;  hot  on  n 
minnte  inrestigation  nothing  appeared  that  had  the  least  ten- 
deney  tgeriminate  any  of  the  generals.  On  the  eontrarj  it 
is  requisite  to  obserre,  thai  the  eott?ention  of  Cintra  saved 
the  eity  of  Lisbon  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege  and  the  dan-  ^ 
ger  of  destmetion,  and  that  the  erttioal  state  of  Spain  ren- 
dered it  highly  expedient  to  terminate,  as  soon  as  possiUe, 
thebnsiness  of  PortogaL* 

A  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Yimiera,  the  patriotic 
Jhree  in  Spain  reeeived  a  oonsiderable  aeeession  of  strength. 
Sereral  bodies  of  Spanish  troops  had  been  famished  by  the 
eonrt  of  Madrid  as  anxiliaries  to  the  Freneh.  Of  these  eight 
thonsaad  were  stationed  in  the  Danish  island  ^f  Fmen,  and 
two  thousand  in  that  of  Langoland.  A  negoeiation  being 
entered  into  by  their  general,  the  marquis  do  Romaaa,  witli 
fhe  British  admiral  Keats,  in  order  to  eflfeet  their  libemtion, 
the  Spaniards,  in  Fnnen,  seized  the  vessels  and  small  eralt^ 
the  Danish  troops  in- that  island  being  unable  to  make  any 
opposition,  and  conveyed  themselves  to  Langoland,  where 
they  formed  a  junction  with  their  eountrymen,  and  were  eon. 
veyed  by  the  British  shipping  to  Spain.  Thus,  by  a  well 
eondneted  scheme,  ten  thousand  Spanish  veterans  rescued 
themselves  from  the  power  of  the  Fkrnch  emperor,  and  re« 
gained  their  native  shores,  where  they  joined  their  brethren 
in  arms  in  supporting  the  cause  of  their  country. 

After  the  convention  of  Cintra,  the  British  army  consumed 
two  months  at  Lisbon,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  eoncert- 
ing  any  regular  plan  of  operations  with  the  divided  authori- 
ties of  Spain.t  Bat  at  length  about  the  end  of  September, 
a  supreme  central  junta  being  formed,  the  army  began  its 
Q^  26  march  for  Spain,  under  the  eommand  of  Sir  John 
A.D.  1808.  Moore,  and  proceeded  in  different  divisions  to  Sala- 

*  Tbe  most  important  parts  of  the  convention  of  Cintra  were  in  unt- 
•on  with  the  convention  of  Egypt  in  1801,  and  on  a  minute  examination 
and  just  estimate,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  will  appear  to  te 
veiy  nearly  balanced. 

t  See  Mr.  Secretary  Cannlng^'s  speech,  Janaary  19th,  1809. 
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III  the  mean  vhile  general  Sir  David  Baird  had^on 
the  lath  ef  Oelober,  landed  a  strong  body  of  British  troops 
at  Comnna,  and  after  many  delays  and  difllcalties  reached 
Astorga.  Bat  in  the  month  of  November  the  emperor  of 
the  Freneh  entered  Spain,  in  order  to  eondnet  the  operations 
of  the  war;  and  the  patriotic  armies,  nnder  generals  Belve- 
dere,  Blake,  and  Castanos,  being  sneeessively  defeated,  Ma- 
Dec.  4^  drid  surrendered-  to  his  arms.*  His  next  object 
A.D.  iaue.  was  to  ent  off  the  retreat  of  the  British  troops. 
Having  for  this  purpose  put  in  motion  his  different  divisions 
nnder  the  dokes  of  Dalmatia,  Abrantes,  Dantsie,  and  Tre- 
vise,  he  himself  departed  IWim  Madrid  on  the  iSth  Decem- 
ber with  thirty-two  thousand  inlkntry  and  eight  thousand 
cavalry.  Thus  the  whole  disposeable  force  of  the  French, 
Ibrmittg  an  irregular  crescent,  was  marching  in  radii  to  in- 
close the  British  army.f 

General  Moore,  in  the  mean  while,  being  apprized  of  the 
surrender  of  Madrid,  meditated  a  junction  with  the  marquis 
Romana,  in  order  to  make  an  attack  on  the  duke  of  Dalma- 
tia. In  this  view  he  marched  to  Majorga,  and  being  joined 
by  general  Baird,  with  the  troops  from  Corunna,  the  whole 
British  army,  consisting  of  twenty-three  thousand  foot  and 
upwards  of  two  thousand  horse,  advanced  to  8ahagan.t  But 

*  The  prince  of  Castel  Fnuico  and  Don  T.  Moria*  vers  strongly  sus- 
pected of  having  txeasonably  deUvered  up  Madrid^Vide  Neale'a  Let- 
ters from  Spain  and  Portugal,  Letter  41.  p.  243.  Sir  J.  Moore  ascribes 
all  the  misfortunes  of  the  Spaniards  not  to  any  fault  or  weakness  in  the 
people,  but  to  the  want  of  energy  and  ability  in  the  gotemment.  See 
letter  to  lord  Castlereagh»  dated  at  Salamanca,  29th  Nov.  1808.  General 
Moore  calls  the  Spaniards  **  a  fine  people."  Letter  dated  Sakunanca,  2Gth 
Nov.  Camp,  in  Spain,  p.  72  and  fS.  See  also  his  letters /attfrn,  and 
Neale's  Letters  from  Spain,  &C.  p.  202.    Letter33d. 

t  For  the  routes  and  directiona  of  the  ^ffeient  FVencb  anniest  Ice  the 
inquiaitiYe  reader  may  be  refemd  to  the  History  of  the  Csmpaigo  in 
Spain,  by  J.  Moore,  Esq.  brother  to  the  general* 

i  The  author  of  the  Campaign  in  Spain  makes  the  British  amy  consist 
of  28»08t  infantry  and  cavaliy — ^p.  174.    But  in  the  Appendix  it  is  state 
St  a  total  of  29»d50,   This  is  somewhat  difficult  to  recondle^  and  the 
difference  cannot  he  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  course  of  mortality 
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gencittl  Moore  wm  bo  looner  arrind  ot  this  Btotiott,  ihtm  hm 
WKivtdiBiMigtmte  of  the  nHMreneBts  of  the  enemy,  umI  ik- 
])fec.  i4Ai  nediaAely  eommeiieed  a  preeipitole  retreal  thttNigk 
▲.  n  1808.  GalUeUu  The  Freneh  emperor  hod  been  retarded 
hy  the  diiknlt  passage  9t  the  mooataiDs  of  Guadarama, 
whieh  were  eoTored  with  a  deep  snow,  and  the  iaeesmmt 
vaias  and  ofrerflowing  torrents  had  eaased  a  dehiy  of  two 
days  in  his  mareh.  Notwithstaadiag  those  daOealties  he  had 
marshed  three  himdred  mUe^i  from  the  lOth  Deeember  lo  the 
Sd  Janoary,  when  he  arriTed  at  Asleq^  where,  b«ng  joined 
hy  the  dttke  of  Dalmatta,  he  had  intended  to  oarroand  the 
British  army.*  Findiaf^,  however,  that  the  expected  prey 
had  eloded  his  grasp,  he  eommitted  to  the  dakes  of  Dalma* 
tia  and  Abraates  the  fatmre  operataoas  agamst  the  English. 

The  retreat  of  the  British  army  was  attended  hy  aU  the 
disasters  inseparable  ftiom  the  rapidity  with  whieh  it  was  ae* 
oessarily  eondoeled,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  by  roads  al* 
most  impassable,  through  a  eonntry  destitnte  of  eom,  in  whieh 
the  eommissariat  eonid  not  proe«resBpplies.t  Great  nambers 
of  meni  who  were  aaable  to  keep  np  with  the  army,  were  left 
on  the  line  of  mareh,  aad  nmny  dropped  down  e^hansted  hy 
Ihtigae.  Nambers  of  horses  %rere  left  behind,  and  no  lean 
than  fonrteen  hondred  were  killed,  to  prevent  them  froas 
Ihlling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.t  General  Anstmther 
^d  throngh  exeessive  fatigoe;  and  some  aeeoants  ostimato 
die  loss  of  the  British  army,  daring  this  disastrons  retreat, 
at  seven  thousand  men,  though  others  eompote  it  to  a  moeh 
lem  nnmber.    The  English  were  ecmstantly  harrassed  by  the 

or  any  miUtaiy  events  that  had  happened.— See  Appeiidix«  p.  82  aad  83. 
But  tbe  readen  of  hiatoiy  muat  never  expect  to  find  clearness  and  pre* 
dsion  in  numerical  statements. 

•  .  amp^gn  in  Spain,  p.  303  and  304. 

t  Neale*s  JLetten  from  Spain  and  Portugal    Lett  53.  p.  322. 

t  For  the  same  reason^  two  cart  loads  of  casks  filled  witb  dollars  ta 
Ihesmottotof  1^000/*  were  rolled  down  a  hill.  A  body  of  the  sdnmced 
guwd  of  the  Preach  passed  within  a  very  few  minutts.  It  wm  after- 
wards  repotted  by  some  prisoners,  that  the  money  was  tmiod  hy  the 
Ppsnisb  pesisias.    Csnpai|sain  8paii]|«  p.  314» 
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tneny't  eavtlry,  wbtt  made  freqaeBi  ftttaeks  «b  iU  rear ;  Wc 
were  always  repulsed  with  lass.  At  leagtk,  after  fenrteea 
dajs  of  preeipitate  aad  harrassiag  narebes,  the  army  reached 

Jan  11,  Corimiiaf  and  had  the  traaaports  been  ready,  night 
A.  D  1S08.  have  been  eabarked  without  farther  molestatioa.* 
Bat  those  haviag  beea  seat  to  ¥190,  to  wUeb  place  the  Brit'* 
ish  general  had  at  first  iatended  to  retreat,  it  was  not  till  the 
lath  of  Jaaaary  that  the  first  division  of  the  transport!  ar« 
rived  at  CfH*aaoa.t  On  the  ±2thf  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
enemy  reached  Betannosi  within  twelve  miles  of  that  place, 
and  their  main  body  came  up  on  the  lath.  On  the  14th  and 
i0th,  the  rest  of  the  transports  arrived,  and  part  of  the 
troops  wore  embaiked.  The  French,  in  the  mean  while,  had 
brooghtup  their  infantry  in  great  foree;  and  the  British 
general,  perceiving  an  action  unavoidable,  suspended  the  em* 
harkalion.  On  Sunday  the  iMh,  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  b^an 
to  harrass  the  English  with  contiaual  skiraushes,  while  ho 
made  his  dispositions  for  cutting  them  off  from  the  point  of 
embarkation  by  an  impetuous  attack.  But  general  Moore 
aware  of  his  design,  took  the  necessary  precautions,  and 

Jsn.  16^  df^v  vp  Ims  army  befere  the  walls  of  Comnna, 
A  D.  1809.  On  the  Ibllowing  day,  aboat  two  ia  the  afternoon^ 
^he  French  general  gave  orders  for  the  attack,  which  was 
made  with  the  most  terrible  impetuosity,  and  sustained  with 
invineible  firmnem.  After  an  action  of  three  hours,  a  vig* 
orous  charge  with  the  bayonet  deeded  the  contest,  and  com- 
pelled the  French  to  retire.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  Bng- 
lisb,  is  computed  at  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  men, 
that  of  the  enemy  remains  unknown.!  In  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  general  Baird,  so  well  known  by  his  distinguished 
bravery  and  eminent  services,  received  a  wound  in  his  arm, 
which  rendered  amputation  immediately  necessary.  Some 
time  after,  general  Moore  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the 

•  The  srmy  bid  msrchcd  250  males.    See  Camp,  in  SpsiD»p.  S35. 

t  On  the  reports  of  the  engineeis*  Conmna  wm  thouglit  to  aiibrd 
greater  conveDieiicet  for  embarkation  than  VigOg  which  preecnted  no  ad. 
Taaugcs  for  embarking  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.  See  Campaign  in  Spain, 
p.  310,  &c.  and  Sir  J.  Mooie*t  letter*  dated  Conmna*  13th  Jsn.  1809. 

^Ctencfal  Bopc*f  dispatch  to  Gcnend  Baird,  Jan.  XSth,  1809. 
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AMlder,  of  wliieh  he  died  before  nidaiglit  He  fell  m  ihm 
prime  of  life  $  bat  he  feU'erowned  with  lanrelt.  Like  Wolfe, 
Abererooibiey  and  Nelson,  he  expired  in  the  armt  of  vietory : 
like  (heirty.  his  nuie  will  be  illintrioiio,  tod  hil  menuity  im- 
mortal.^ The  eommaod  devoWed  oh  general  Hope,  who 
completed  the  vietory,  aad  with  great  ability  dirMted  the 
embarkatioa,  whieh  reeommeneed  aboot  ten  o*eloek  the  samo 
e?eniag,  aad  before  the  morning  of  the  18(h  was  oompletdy 
effeeted. 

The  most  Tigorons  eibrte  were  now  made  by  the  Freneh 
Ibr  the  entire  sabjagation  of  Spain.  Saragoma  was  taken 
Feb.  17,  i^f  ^  inost  tremendons,  and,  perhaps^  anparal- 
A.D.  1809.  lelled  assault,  whieh  emitinned  twenty4wo  days 
without  intermission.  Several  aetions  took  plaee  In  the  dtf- 
ferent  provinees  widi  varions  saeeess,bot  mostly  to  the)disad- 
Tantage  of  the  Spaniards.  After  the  British  army  had  em« 
bailed  at  Cormna,  the  dnke  of  Dalmatia  marched  throngk 
Ckdlieia  into  Portugal,  and  made  himself  master  of  Oporto. 
But  another  formidable  armament,  eonsisting  of  above  thirty 
thousand  men,  arriving  ft-om  England,  the  generals  Welles* 
ley  and  Beresfbrd  marched  against  the  invaders.  After  a 
train  of  active  operations,  the  dvke  of  Dalmatia  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  ftom  Portugal  with  considerable  loss.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  being  thus  left  at  liberty  to  march  into 
Spain,  advanced  as  far  as  Oropesa,  where  he  formed  a  jone- 
tion  with  general  Goesta,  whose  army  consisted  of  about  thir- 
ty-eight  thousand  men.t  The  combined  British  and  Spanish' 
armies  then  proceeded  to  Talavera,  where  they  took  a  strong 
position.  It  extended  nearly  two  miles :  the  British  were 
stationed  on  the  left  $  the  Spaniards  on  the  right,  in  fliont  of 
the  town,  and  stretching  down  to  the  Tagus.  In  this  position 
they  were  attacked  by  the  French  army,  consisting  of  about 
•seventy  thousand  men,  a  number  equal  at  least  to  (hat  of  the 

•  See  Nested  opimon  of  the  diancter  sad  conduct  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
•<  He  wst  placed,*  says  he,  "in  a  situation  the  mOst  awfully  responsible 
hat  any  British  general  has  yet  oocapied.*'— Letters  from  Spain  and  Por. 
igal.    Letter  54  p.  333. 
t  See  general  Wellington's  dispatches. 
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«Bit€d  Eiglbh  aod  Spaniftrds,  and  eominanded  hj  king  Joseph 
IB  penoD,  aided  by  tte  maraeeiiah  Jonrdan  and  Victor,  and 
f^aerml  Sebaaliani.  la  tte  dmk  of  the  evenhig,  the  Freileh 
Jiilylr,  ^8'>^  ^^  engageneat  by  a  cannonade  on  the  left, 
A.  D.  1809»  and  an  impetaons  charge  of  the  caTalry  on  the 
right,  in  order  to  break  the  Spanish  infantry.  But  the  enemy 
finding  himself  unable  to  make  any  impression  on  the  Span- 
iards, directe<I  all  his  eflbrtt  against  the  English.  The  attacks 
were  repeated  twice  in  the  night  and  a  third  time  aboat  day- 
July  ?8,  l^rcftk  in  the  moraing,  but  wilhont  success.  About 
A.D.  1809.  noon  the  French  made  a  general  attack  on  the 
Britnh  line,  and  althoa^  the  Spaniards  had,  in  the  com- 
nencement  of  the  aciion,  displayed  great  intrepidity,  the 
position  c^  their  army  was  so  important  that  general  Wei* 
lealeydid  not  wish  them  to  make  any  movement  The 
British  troops  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  sustain  the  whole 
force  of  an  .attackr  But  after  a  sanguinary  conlliet  the 
Freneh  were  at  length  repulsed,  and  retired  in  regular  order, 
leaving  behind  theiik  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon  and  some 
prisoners.*  The  enemy,  however,  kept  a  rear  guard  of  ten 
thousand  men  on  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  Alberehe  till 
the  night  of  the  Slat  of  July.  And  the  extreme  fatigue  of 
the  troops,  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  great  number  of 
wounded,  prevented  the  British  army  from  making  any  move* 
ment  ;  although  brigadier-general  Crauford  had  joined  it 
with  his  brigade  the  day  after  the  battiest  The  news  of  this 
brilliant  action  excited  great  joy  in  England :  the  honours  of 
the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  lord  Wellington,  were  conferred 
on  general  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who,  by  his  subsequent  as 
well  as  his  fbrmer  conduct,  has  shewn  himself  worthy  of 
those  marks  of  distinction.  A  few  days  after  the  battle,  his 
lordship  put  his  army  in  motion  in  the  design  of  attacking 
the  duke  of  Dalmatia  before  he  could  joinmarescfaal  Victor, 

•  The  1<MS  of  the  French  is  cstbnatcdBtlQiOOO:  that  of  the  English  tt 
stated,  in  the  retunSf  at  5,367,  among  iihom  were  several  officert  of 
high  rank  and  distingubbed  merit.  See  lord  Wellington'a  dispatcbcH 
29th  July,  1809^ 

t  Lord  WeUington*a  dispatches,  Aug.  Ist.  1809. 
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kftTUig  genenJ  Cnetta  ta  defend  the  porilioii  of  TftlavMu 
Bat  tlie  SpaiiMheomniiaiider  having  reeeived  information  that 
tho  dttko  of  Dalmatia  wan  too  strong  for  the  Bngliih,  fol- 
lowed lord  Wellington,  in  order  to  eSeet  a  Jnnetion.  Marro- 
ohal  Vietor,  advanoing  at  the  sane  time  in  the  rear  of  tho 
Spaniards^  the  British  general  eroesed  tho  Tagoo  in  order  to 
avoid  being  ineloeed  between  two  hostile  armies.  The 
wounded  were  left  at  Talavera,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tho  enemy.  A  variety  of  eirenmstanees  indneed  lord  Wei* 
lington  to  retreat  to  Badajos,  whore,  from  siehneaa  and  other 
eauses,  the  army  remained  sevmd  months  in  a  stale  of 
inaetivity. 

During  these  military  operations  on  the  eontinoit,  the  navy 
of  Gkeat  Britain  was  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  eipe« 
ditions.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Freaeh  settlement 
of  Cayenne  surrendered  to  an  English  and  Portngneee  foree. 
And  the  island  of  Martiniqne  was  soon  after  eonqnered  hy* 
the  British  arms.*  Sinee  the  memwraUo  aetion  of  Traftilgar, 
the  fleets  of  the  enemy  had  not  dared  to  appear  on  the  oeeuk 
The  British  seamen,  therefore,  met  with  few  oppoKnnitiesof 
acquiring  fresh  laurels :  but  their  dauntless  and  sooecssfU 
attack  on  a  Freneh  sqoadroa  in  Basque  roads,  shewed  that  no 
diflieulties  eould  overcome  their  enlerpieing  spirit  Thin 
daring  eiploit  was  performed  on  the  l^h  and  1^  of  Aprils 
under  the  orders  of  admiral  lord  Gambler :  the  direction  of 
the  fire-ships,  &e.  was  committed  to  eapt  lord  Cochrane,  who 
distinguished  himself  greatly  on  this  occasion.  The  Britbh 
vessels,  advancing  under  a  tremendous  fire  from  the  batteries 
of  the  isle  of  Ais,  destroyed  four  of  the  French  ships,  and 
forced  seven  others  on  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chamte. 

About  the  end  of  September,  a  small  English  sqoadrstt 
•having  sailed  from  Messina,  recovered  from  the  Freaeh  the 
islands  of  Zante,  Cephalooia,  Ithaca,  &e.  and  re-established 
the  septinsnlar  republic.  A  gallant  action  was  also  performed 
on  the  Ist  of  November:  a  squadron  from  Toulon,  with  sup* 
plies  for  the  Freneh  garrison  of  Barcelona,  was  destroyed, 

*  Cayenne  surrendered  on  the  14th  January,  and  Martiniqne  on  the 
2nh  February,  1809. 
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in  the  hay  of  Bogat,  by  detaehments  from  lord  CoUingwood'i 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.* 

Bat  the  most  important  eipedition  undertaken  by  Gh-eat 
Britain,  ezeept  that  to  Pbrtngal  and  Spain,  was  the  unfortonate 
attempt  on  the  Batarian  proTinee  of  Zealand.  Its  ohjeets 
were  the  destmetion  of  the  Freneh  fleet  in  the  Scheldt,  the 
eonqnest  of  the  island  of  Waleheren,  and,  if  possible,  of  the 
city  of  Antwerp,  as  well  as  a  powerful  diversion  in  fhvour  of 
Austria,  whieh  at  the  time  when  the  projeet  was  formed  and 
the  armament  prepared,  was  engaged  in  an  arduous  and 
doubtful  contest  with  France.  This  armament,  consisting  of 
a  powerful  fleet,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  land 
forecs,  under  the  command  of  lord  Chatham,  was  one  of  the 
most  formidable  that  had  ever  been  sent  oat  ftiom  Chvat 
Britain  $  but  its  destination  was  to  a  quarter  where  it  was 
impossible  to  make  any  elibetual.  impression*  The  state  of 
alBura  on  the  continent  had  also  undergone  a  sudden  and 
unfiiTourable  alteration.  When  the  British  armament  pro- 
ceeded to  the  SeheMt,  the  contest  between  France  and  Austria 
was  already  decided.  The  military  state  of  the  country  waa 
found  to  be  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  represented  | 
and  the  commander  soon  learned  that  Antwerp,  instead  of 
being  almost  defcneeless,  was  completely  fortified.  The  Ibrt 
of  Lillo,  and  others  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  were  also 
in  the  best  state  of  defence,  and  Bergenop-Zoom,  and  other 
fortresses,  were  ready  to  pour  their  garrisons  on  the  inTa- 
ders*  The  British  general,  and  the  other  military  and  naral 
commanders,  perfbrmed  all  that  was  possible  in  such  un- 
favourable cireamstanccs.  Their  attack  on  the  island  of 
Waleheren  succeeded  ;  and  Flushing,  after  a  short  but  vij^p- 
August  15,  i^us  siege,  surrendered  to  the  British  arms.  But 
A.  D.  1809.  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  acenmu-  * 
lation  of  the  French  and  Bata?ian  forces,  rend^d  all  fiirther 
progress  dangerous,  and  ultimate  success  impossible.'  Accord- 
ing to  the  French  accounts,  all  the  departments  *were  in 

*  Por  the  particulars,  see  admiral  lord  ColUngwood*8  dispatches  «C 
the  30lh  October  and  the  1st  NoTember,  1809. 
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•mil :  ifOyOOO  of  tke  natianal  g«atd»  had  piit  thesadTCt  in 
motion :  85,000  troops  drawn  from  tlie  depots,  were  assem- 
Med  in  Flanders  $  and  tlie  gens  d'annes  formed  a  eoipsaf 
olioiee  cavalry.^  Tiie  season  of  (he  year  was  ako  an  iaanr- 
monntaUe  obstaele  to  snoeossi  in  a  eomtry  wheie  the  antnmn  is 
natreoMly  kisalnbiions  to  the  nati  ves,aad  still  more  so  to  strnn- 
gen.  A  malignsat  fever  Infofce  ent  amssm;  the  British  troofs, 
and  made  terrible  rayages.  Tlie  armament,  therefore,  haring 
left  a  strong  garrismi  in  Flnshing,  retnmed  ts  England.  Bat 
the  sichnem  eontinQing  ts  rage  among  the  troops  left  behind, 
with  sueh  violenee  as  to  threaten  their  total  destrnetion,  the 
British  goremment  judieionsly  resolved  4o  abandon  the  idand 
of  Waleheren  $  and  aboat  the  middle  of  Deeember  the  tnaops 
wero  Withdrawn  from  its  pestilential  shores^ 

Ever  sinee  the  aibir  of  the  Chesapeake,  <hnat  Britain 
had  been  on  bad  terms  with  Amcrtea;  and  the  ordein  in 
eonnsil  of  November,  tao7,  though  evidently  sssssisnnd  hy 
the  Berlin  deeree,  had  eontribntad  to  heep  np  the 
standing.  Bui  daring  a  great  part  of  thin  year,  neg 
were  earned  on  for  the  re-establishment  of  eommereial  i 
eovne  between  the  two  eenntries.  On  an  intimation  frnm  Mr. 
Brdcine^  the  Britidi  ambnssador,that  the  ordmn  in  aomwii 
would  be  speedily  revoked,  the  congress  seemed  perfeeily 
natisiied,  and  the  president  issued  a  prodamaiion  far  renew* 
ing  the  trade  with  Oremt  Britain.  Numbers  of  Ameriean 
vessels  proeeeded  to  the  British  ports,  and  the  British  mann- 
Iketurers  expected  a  luerative  market  for  their  merehandiM. 
But  there  appears  to  hare  been  soam  mysterious  mistnke  in 
the  negoeiation,  whieh  the  British  government  deesmd  it  ex- 
pedient to  roetify.  Mr.  Erskine  wns  reealled,  and  sneeeeded 
by  Mr.  Jaekssn,  whose  mission  proved  onsneeessfnl ;  and  the 
revival  of  the  prohibitory  laws  again  put  a  stop  to  nil  eom- 
mereial intercourse  between  America  and  Great  Britain.! 

*  Expose  of  the  Mtuation  of  France,  Dec  12|  1809. 

f  On  the  5ih  Jan.  1809,  peace  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  the  lOtli  of  May,  GustaY-us  IV.  king  of 
Sweden,  was  deposed.  -A  peace  was  soon  after  concluded  between  Swe- 
den} Denmark,  and  Uussia;  and  the  Swedi&h  ports  were  shut  against  the 
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The  eom&ieMeiiieiit  of  thi§  year  was  marked  hy 
A.  D.  1810  ^^^  ^^1,^  of  ChiadalMve,  aad  of  the  Duleh  is* 
laids  of  8t.  Martin  and  St.  Eoatathit  hy.  the  KngUeh.  By 
theie  eonqoestty  Great  Britain  eitiasnithed  the  power  ef 
Franee  and  Batavia  in  the  West  Indies.  But  she  had  soon 
to  lament  the  lose  of  one  of  her  greatest  naral  eommanders. 
March  7,  Admiral  lord  CoUingwood,  the  worthy  saoeessorof 
A.  D.  I8ia  Nelson,  died  of  a  lingering  disease,  at  his  station  off 
Tonlon,  to  the  grmit  regret  of  his  eonntry.* 

At  this  period,  a  new  seene  attraeted  the  pnUie  attention, 
and  exeited  some  eommotiens  in  the  British  metropolis.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  city  of 
Westminster,  hark^  addressed  to  his  eonstitaents  a  letter 
eontaining  some  expressions  whieh  the  House  of  Commons 
eensidered  as  a  breaeh  of  its  priTileges,  was  arrested  hy  vir- 
tne  of  a  warrant  ftom  the  speaker,  and  eonveyed  to  the 
Tower.  He  Fsfnscd  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  the  war^ 
rant  9  and  his  arrest  exeited  a  popnlar  tnmnlt,  in  whieh  some 
Msehlef  was  done,  and  a  few  lives  were  lost  by  the  firing  of 
the  military. 

The  French  carried  on  their  operations  in  Spain  with  rapid 
sneccss.  Having  forced  the  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
they  made  'tflemselves  masters  of  the  provinces  of  Grenada 
and  Andalusia.  The  large  and  opulent  city  of  Seville  being 
divided  into  fketions,  and  in  a  state  of  confusion,  surrendered 
without  making  any  resistance.  And  the  junta,  as  their  last 
refuge,  retired  to  Cadiz— a  city  which,  from  its  insular  situ<> 
ation,  might,  when  protected  by  a  British  fleet,  hid  defiance 
to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy. .  In  th^  mean  while,  general 
Massena  took  the  command  of  the  grand  army  of  France, 

Uritlih  trade.  On  the  SHh  April*  tiie  war  began  between  France  and 
Aostria*  and  was  ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  Aastrians  at  Wagramv 
on  the  6th  and  7th  of  July.  In  tlie  beginning  of  the  year*  a  rupture  took 
place  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  On  the  16th  of  December, 
the  emperor  of  the  French  and  his  consort  separated  by  mutual  consenV 
*  On  the  16th  March*  Zealand*  Dutch  Brabant,  and  the  territory  be- 
tween  the  Meuse  and  the  Waal,  were  annexed  to  France.  On  the  1st  of 
April,  the  emperor  of  the  French  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  the  priacess 
Ifaria  liouisa  of  Austria*  daughter  of  the  emperor  Fraada  II. 
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Md  oDBBaeed  Portugal.  Lord  WeUiDgtoa  having  pat  his  mrmj 
in  motion,  in  order  to  eoTer  that  country,  took  an  exoeedinglj 
atroBg  position  at  Celoioo  do  la  Onarda.  The  French  hav* 
ing  a  superiority  of  numbers,  employed  every  stratagem  to 
draw  the  British  and  Portngnese  army*  from  its  positioB  in 
the  mountains,  and,  in  this  view,  undertook,  successively,  the 
sie§es  of  Cindad  Rodrigo  and  Almeida.  Both  these  places 
made  A  ▼igorous  defence;  but  at  length  were  compelled  to 
surrender*  But  no  devices  of  the  enemy  could  induce  lord 
Wellington  to  hazard  an  action  under  disadvanti^^ns  cir- 
cnmstanees;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  campaign,  hia 
lordship  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  his  pmd^ce,  as 
he  had  formerly  done  by  his  courage  and  enterprising  geniiuk 
Two  of  the  ablest  military  commanders  in  the  world,  ware 
now  opposed  to  each  other,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
either  to  gain  any  advantage  by  generakhip.  At  length, 
after  various  feints  and  manceuvres,  the  prince  of  EsUng,* 
Sept  27,  ^^^  ^  division  of  20,000  men,  attacked  thejsom* 
A.  D.  1810.  billed  British  and  Portuguese  armies  on  the  sons* 
mit  of  the  Sierra  de  Busaeo,  apparently  with  the  design  of 
turning  their  left  with  his  main  body.  The  attempt,  however, 
completely  failed.  The  French  were  repulsed  with  the  loca 
of  two  thousand  killed,  and  a  great  number  of  wounded: 
among  the  latter  were  two  of  their  generals.  One  general, 
three  colonels,  thirtyrthree  other  officers,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  privates,  were  made  prisoners.^  And  a  few  days  after^ 
ivards,  colonel  Traut,  with  a  body  of  English  and  Portn* 
guese,  took  above  four  thousand  prisoners  at  Coimbnu  The 
British  general,  after  this  action,  retired  towards  Lisbon, 
|ind  took  au  impregnable  position  at  Torres  Vedras,  with 
bis   right   extending  towards  the  Tagus.     The  prince  of 

«  General  Beresford  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  been  appointed,  by 
the  Prince  Regent,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Portuguese  army. 

t  Massena  was  first  created  duke  of  lUvoli,  and  afterwards  prince  of 
Baling,  in  honour  of  his  bravery  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

i  The  loss  of  the  EngOsh  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  onlj 
6Sl— and  that  of  the  Portuguese,  602.  In  this  action  the  Portuguese 
displayed  the  greatest  possible  courage,  even  in  charging  with  the  bay* 
onct,    Sec  lord  Wettington's  dispatches  of  Oct.  14tb,  1809. 
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BtUag  ibliowed  his  movemeBf  a,  and  eneamped  direetly  in  bis 
tnmt, 

While  the  aimies  ef  Great  Britain  and  Franee  were  that 
employed,  one  for  the  proteetion,  the  other  for  the  eonqnest 
of  Portngaly  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  enemy's  nsTy  ren- 
dered the  maritime  war  neeessarily  barren  of  important 
events.  Some  jj^allant  aetions,  however,  afforded  additional 
proofs  of  the  daring  spirit  of  British  seamen ;  and  some  dis- 
tant expeditions  were  undertaken  with  astonishing  soeeess. 
The  Batavian  island  of  Amboyna,  in  the  Bast  Indies,  surren- 
dered to  a  small  British  foree  almost  without  resistanee.  Bat 
the  8th  of  August  was  distinguished  by  a  still  more  valuable 
eonqnest.  The  island  of  Banda  was  taken  by  the  eaptains 
Reneh  and  Cole,  with  a  body  of  only  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men.  Having  earried  the  batteries  and  the  eitadel  by  as- 
sault, they  prepared  to  storm  fort  Nassau  and  the  town,  when 
the  garrison,  eonsisting  of  seven  hundred  regular  troops  and 
three  hundred  militia,  surrendered  at  diseretion,  exhibiting  a 
striking  eontrast  between  Brituh  valour  and  Batavian  eowar- 
diee.  The  year  elosed  with  the  reduetion  of  the  important 
islands  of  Bourbon  and  Manritius,  by  a  British  armament 
under  the  eommand  of  admiral  Bertie  and  major-general 
Abererombie.  The  Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  do  Franee,  had 
been  deemed  seeure  against  every  mode  of  attack,  by  the 
reefs  which  surround  every  part  of  the  eoast,  and  render  the 
landing  of  an  enemy  extremely  diflBeult.  But  all  these  ob- 
staeles  were  surmounted  by  the  diligence  and  skill  of  the  na- 
val ofl&eers  $*  and  the  debarkation  being  sueeessfblly  effected, 
the  army,  after  compelling  an  advanced  corps  of  the  enemy  to 
retire,  marched  forward  to  Port  Louis,  recently  named  Port 

Dec.  3,  Napoleon,  which,  with  the  whole  island,  surren- 
A.D.  1810.  dered  by  capitulation.  In  the  harbour  were  found 
six  frigates,  one  sloop  of  war,  two  brigs,  and  five  gun-brigs, 
two  English  East  Indiamen  which  had  been  captured,  and 
twenty-eight  merchant  vessels,  of  various  burdens,  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  a  thousand  tons.    The  ordnance  con- 

•  See.general  Abercrombie's  diipatch  to  tbe  right  booounble  lord 
'  MiQto  and  the  csrl  of  IiTcrpool>  /lated  Port  Loui«»  Dec  Tih,  18l(K 
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silted  of  one  hBvdrei  aad  serenty-eight  pieeM  of  cJAntton  tad 
thirty«oiie  mortars.  The  lots  of  the  eonqaerors  amonntwg 
to  BD  men  than  tvreiity-t»  kilied,  eightj  womrfed,  and  forty- 
•re  nistiBgy  wao  tarprUingly  oaiall  coasidering  the  iaipor» 
taaee  of  the  aeqaititioii.  Port  Leaia  hat  aa  exeellcat  har* 
hoar,  aad  Maaritios  nay  be  eonsideffed  aa  the  M aka  of  Ihal 
part  of  the  world.  It  has  been  eonpated  that  the  eraiaerRy 
from  thie  ieiand,  hare  Ukea  fkom  the  British  East  ladis 
eompaoyy  property  to  the  aMoant  of  fi^  oMUioas  sterKag 
sinee  the  short  IWed  peaee  of  Amietts.  Bat  as  the  eawqaest 
of  Banda  transfers  the  whole  of  the  nutmeg  trade  from  the 
Dateh  to  the  Bnglish,  that  of  Maaritioa  haseatiagaished  tha 
power  of  the  Freneh  in  the  Afriean  and  Indian  seas. 

The  elose  of  the  preeedtng  and  the  fomineace 
A.  D.  1811.^^^^  of  the  present  year  have  been  marked  by 
erentsof  a  nature  peenliarly  distressing  to  Bntish  feelings. 
His  majesty,  George  HI.,  after  haTing  reaped  ahoTe  fifty 
years,  beloved  and  revered  by  his  subyeeU,  was  seised  wiA  a 
dangeroas  disorder,  whieh,  ti^ther  with  his  ^dvaaeed  agB» 
rendered  it  expedient  to  exonerate  him  of  the  eares  of  rey* 
alty.  After  several  weeks  spent  in  anxious  expeetation  af  his 
recovery,  and  in  parliamentary  debates  on  the  suljeet  rf  a 
tegeney,  it  was  at  length  resolved  that  his  reyal  hi|^teesa  Ae 
prinee  of  Wales  should  be  requested  to  aeeept  that  hifjk 
offiee.  A  number  of  regulations  being  made,  the  prinee  as* 
eepted  the  regeney,  and  his  administretion  has  hitherto  been 
extremely  suoeesrfal. 

The  war  in  the  peninsula  was  earried  on  with  eonsidera* 
ble  vigour,  and  with  various  sneeess.  On  the  Si  January, 
the  Freneh  general  Suehet  made  hiaiself  master  of  Tortssa) 
and,  on  the  S8d  of  the  same  month,  amrshal  Soolt  took  pes* 
session  of  Olivenea.  On  the  same  day,  Spain  sustained  k 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  brave  marquis  de  Roamaa,  who 
suddenly  expired  at  his  head-qaarters  at  Cartaxo.  And, 
within  less  than  a  BM»ath,  his  eorps,  of  whieh  the  eonrnHmd 
had  devolved  on  general  Mendizabel,  was  totally  defeated  by 
marshal  Soult. 

Amidst  these  sueeei ses,  tha  Freneh  arms  received  a  eheek 
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'MArdi  5.  M  tbe  brilliaat  action  wkieh  to«k  place  on  tbo 
A.  D.  icil.  hctgiiU  of  Barroca,  near  the  Ida  de  Leon.  An 
expedition  Bailed  from  Cadiz,  on  tbe  SOth  of  Febmarjr,  under 
tke  eomnuuid  of  lientenant^general  Graham,  who  disembarked 
a  body  of  English,  Spaniards,  and  Portognese,  at  Al(|;esiras. 
Tbe  object  of  this  armament  was  to  attaek  the  French,  who 
were  employed  in  the  siege  of  Cadiz  $  and  the  landing  being 
«ffiBcted  on  the  ^Ifa,  the  allied  army  arrived,  on  the  morning 
of  the  5lh  of  March,  on  the  low  ridge  of  Barrosa,  about  four 
miles  tci  the  southward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  8anti  Petri. 
This  ridge  extends  inland  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  continuing 
nn  the  north  the  extensive  heathy  plain  of  Chidansi.  A  largo 
forest  of  pines,  skirting  the  plain,  and  encireling  the  height 
■t  some  distance,  tenninated  at  the  river,  the  intermediate 
^acc  between  the  north  side  of  the  height  and  the  forest 
being  uneven  and  broken  ground.  In  this  situation,  general 
Graham  and  the  Spanish  commander,  general  La  Penas, 
found  that  circumstances  obliged  them  to  attack  tbe  French 
army,  commanded  by  marshal  Victor,  and  consisting  of  about 
«000  mcn^  formed  in  two  divisions.  A  well  conducted  and 
onceessfol  attack  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  lines,  near  Sanii 
Petri,  by  the  vanguard  of  the  Spaniards,  under  brigadier- 
general  Ladrizabel,  opened  the  cpmmunication  with  the  Isla 
de  Leon.  General  Graham  then  moved  down  from  the  posi* 
tion  of  Barrosa  to  tbe  Torre  de  Bermesa,aboat  halfway  to  the 
Santi  Petri,  in  order  to  secure  Uie  communication  across  that 
river,  over  which  a  bridge  had  been  reeently  constructed. 
This  position  occupied  a  narrow  woody  ridge,  the  right  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  the  left  falling  down  to  the  AJraanza 
creek,  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh.  While  making  this  move- 
ment, general  Graham  received  notice  that  the  enemy  had 
appeared  in  foree  on  the  plain  of  Chiclana,  and  was  advan- 
cing towards  the  heights  of  Barrosa.  The  British  comman- 
der considering  that  position  as  the  key  to  Santi  Petri,  im- 
mediately made  a  eountermareh,  in  order  to  sopport  the 
troops  left  for  its  defence.  But  before  this  corps  could  com- 
pletely disentangle  itself  from  the  woods,  the  troops  on  the 
ridge  of  Barrosa  were  seen  retiring,  while  the  left  wing  of 
the  enemy  was  rapidly  ascending*    At  the  same  time,  his 
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riglit  Wing  was  posted  on  the  pUin  at  the  edge  of  the  wood. 
A  retreat  in  the  faee  of  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers^  and 
in  such  a  position,  would  haye  exposed  the  allies  to  greal 
danger.  General  Graham,  therefore,  relying  on  the  eonrage 
of  the  British  troops,  regardless  of  the  number  and  positioa 
of  the  enemy,  determined  on  an  immediate  attaelu  Miyor 
Dunean  opened  a  powerful  battery  of  ten  guns  on  the  enemy's 
centre.  Brigadier-general  Dilkes,  with  the  brigade  of  guards, 
lieutenant-colonel  Brown's  flank  battalion,  lieutenant-enlonel 
Noreott's  two  companies  of  the  second  rifle  corps,  and  m^or 
Aeheson,  with  a  part  of  the  67th  foot,  (separated  from  the 
regiment  in  the  wood)  formed  on  the  right  Colonel  Wheat- 
ley's  brigade,  with  three  companies  of  the  Cold-stream 
guards,  under  lieutenant-colonel  Jackson,  (separated  likewise 
from  his  battalion  in  the  wood)  and  lieutenant«olonel  Bar- 
nard's  flank  battalion  formed  on  the  left.  As  soon  as  the  in- 
fantry was  thus  hastily  arranged,  the  artillery  advanced  to  a 
more  fayourabie  position,  and  kept  up  a  most  destruetire 
fire.  The  right  wing  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  general 
Rufin's  division  on  the  hill,  while  lieutenant-eolonid  Bar- 
nard's battalion,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Bushels  detachment 
of  Portuguese,  were  warmly  engaged  with  the  enemy's  tirail- 
leurs. At  the  same  time,  general  Laval's  division,  notwith- 
standing the  havoc  made  by  major  Duncan's  battery,  advan- 
ced in  very  imposing  masses,  opening  a  heavy  fire  of  mus- 
quetry.  The  left  wing  of  the  British  now  advanced,  keeping 
up  a  constant  fire ;  and  a  most  determined  chai^  by  the  three 
companies  of  guards,  and  the  67th  regiment,  supported  by  all 
the  remainder  of  the  wing,  decided  the  defeat  of  general 
Laval's  division.  The  eagle  of  the  8th  regiment  of  light 
infantry,  which  suffered  exceedingly,  was  taken  by  major 
Gough.  The  attacks  were  strenuously  supported  by  colonel 
Belson  and  lieutenant-colonel  Prevost  The  right  wing  of 
the  British  was  equally  suecessfal:  the  enemy  met  general 
Dilkes  on  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  and  the  contest  was  sanguin- 
ary ;  but  the  undaunted  perse  veranee  of  the  brigade  of  guards? 
of  lieutenant-colonel  Browne's  battalion,  and  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Noreott's  and  major  Acheson's  detachment,  surmount- 
ed every  obstacle;  and  general  Rufin's  division  being  driven 
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from  the  heights^  left  behind  two  pieces  of  cannon.  In  lest 
than  an  hoar  and  a  half  from  the  commeneement  of  the  ae- 
tion,  the  enemy  was  in  fall  retreat.  Bat  the  exhausted  state 
•f  the  allies,  after  so  uneqaal  a  contest,  rendered  pursuit  im- 
possible. The  French  lost  on  this  occasion  about  three  thou- 
sand killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  with  one  eagle,  six 
pieces  of  cannon,  their  ammunition  waggons,  and  a  number 
of  horses.  General  Bellegarde,  chief  of  the  staff,  an  aid-de- 
eamp  of  marshal  Victor,  one  colonel,  with  many  other  offi- 
cers, were  killed,  and  scTcral  wounded  and  taken :  among 
the  latter  were  the  general  of  division  Rufin,  and  the  general 
of  brigade  Rousseau,  who  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds. 
The  loss  of  the  English  amounted  to  about  twelve  hundred 
and  forty-three  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  seve- 
ral valuable  officers.*  The  nnmber  of  French  engaged  in  this 
action  was  not  less  than  eight  thousand,  all  of  them  well  ap- 
pointed, in  a  high  state  of  discipline,  and  ably  commanded : 
the  English  were  only  three  thousand,  and  the  whole  allied 
force  did  not  amount  to  six  thousand :  nothing  less  than  the 
greatest  exertions,  and  the  invincible  bravery  of  every  officer 
and  soldier,  could  have  been  successful  against  so  formidable 
an  enemy,  occupying  so  advantageous  a  position.  General 
Graham  finding  it  impossible  to  procure  supplies,  withdrew 
the  day  following  across  the  Santi  Petri,  and  afterwanls  re- 
turned ot  Cadiz. 

About  the  same  time  that  general  Graham  obtained  this 
glorious  victory,  general  Massena  began  his  retreat  from 
Santarem,  where  he  had  never  been  able  to  attack  lord  Wel- 
lington with  any  prospect  of  suecessc  On  the  11th  March, 
the  van  guard  of  lord  Wellington  attacked  Massena's  rear 
nearPombal,  and  drove  it  from  its  position.  But  this  success 
of  the  allierwas  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of 
Badajoz,  which,  on  the  same  day,  surrendered  to  marshal 
8oalt  after  a  vigorous  resistance. 

While  these  military  transactions  took  place,  the  honour 

*  Sir  R.  KeaU  vety  ably  seconded  the  operations  of  tlie  army  on  this 
occasion ;  and  a  small  body  of  seamen  and  marines  stormed  and  dismant- 
Ictl  ti.e  works  of  the  enemy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete. 
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of  the  British  flag  was  gallantly  supported  in  a  nairal  ev^ 
gagement,  which,  although  on  a  smaller  seale,  was  seareely 
less  glorious  than  those  of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar.  A 
French  and  Italian  squadron^  consisting  of  five  frigates,  one 
corvette,  one  brig,  two  schooners,  one  gun-boat,  and  one  xebec, 
with  500  troops  on  board,  sailed,  on  the  11th  of  March,  fram 
Ancona,  and  on  the  13th,  fell  in  with  captain  Hoste,  who  bad 
under  his  command  four  small  ships  of  war  carrying,  in  the 
whole,  880  men  and  124  guns.  The  hostile  squadron  had  272 
guns  and  26^5  men,  including  the  500  land  forces  intended  to 
garrison  the  island  of  Lissa.  Relying  on  this  superiority  of 
strength,  the  enemy,  on  descrying  the  British  squadron, 
formed  in  two  divisions,  and  instantly  bore  down  to  the  at- 
tack. The  British  line,  led  by  captain  Hoste,  in  the  Am- 
phion,  of  32  guns  and  254  men,  was  formed  by  signal  in  tha 
closest  order  for  their  reception.  At  nine,  a.  m.  the  action 
commenced.  The  conflict  was  extremely  sanguinary;  but, 
after  continuing  till  three,  f.  m.  it  terminated  in  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  enemy^s  squadron :  two  of  their  frigates  were 
taken :  their  commodore's  vessel  ran  ashore,  and  blew  np ; 
and  another  of  their  frigates  struck,  but  afterwards  escaped. 
Their  commander,  M.  Dubourdieu,  a  member  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  was  killed  in  the  action,  after  a  display  of  intre- 
pidity and  skill  which  greatly  redounded  to  his  honoor,  alid 
rendered  the  success  of  the  British  more  glorious.  This 
brilliant  victory  was  obtained  with  the  loss  of  50  officers  and 
seamen  killed,  and  150  wounded.* 

The  grand  French  army,  under  general  Masscna,  continu- 
ing its  retreat  through  Portugal,  was  closely  pursued  by  lord 
Wellington.  On  the  25th  of  March,  general  Beresford  at- 
tacked the  advanced  guard  of  marshal  Mortier,  and  pursued 
it  to  the  gates  of  Badajoz.  On  the  3d  April,  lord  Welling- 
ton attacked  the  rear  of  Massena's  army ;  and,  after  a  spirit- 
ed conflict,  the  French  position  was  carried  by  the  bayonet, 
tjfeneral  Beresford  forced  Olivcnca  to  capitulate  on  the  I5lh 

•  In  this,  and  the  following;  year,  many  other  brilliant  exploits  were 
performed  by  our  naval  officers,  of  which  the  limits  of  this  compendium, 
do  not  permit  a  particular  mention. 
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til  April.*  Andy  od  the  3d  of  May^  lord  Wellington  w«« 
atiaeked  by  MasAena  ia  his  position  of  Faente  de  Honore. 
b  the  eommeaeement  of  the  aetion  the  French  gained  some 
gdvantage« ;  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  repass  the  Agaeda, 
without  being  able  to  throw  a  body  of  troops  into  Almeida, 
which  appears  to  have  been  their  object.  On  the  night  of  the 
10th  of  May,  the  garrison  of  Almeida  succeeded  in  evacua^ 
ting  the  place,  and  blowing  up  the  fortifications,  in  view  of 
the  English  army. 

Numeroos  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  out-posts  of 
the  French  and  allied  armies :  the  former  in  rapid  retreat— 
the  latter  ia  full  pursuit :  such  being  ordinary  occurrences  of 
war,  cannot  claim  any  ample  space  in  history.f  But  an 
action  of  Tcry  considerable  importance  took  place  between 
general  Beresford  and  marshal  Soolt  On  the  8th  of  May, 
general  Beresford  had  invested  Badajoz,  and  repelled,  though 
not  without  some  loss,  the  sorties  of  the  garrison.  But  the 
siege  was  scarcely  commenced  before  the  British  commander 
TCceiYed  intelligence  from  general  Blake  that  marshal  Soult 
had  left  Seville  on  the  10th  with  10,000  men,  and  was  march* 
ing  to  the  relief  of  Badajoz.  On  the  night  of  the  i2ih  May 
he  again  received  information  from  different  quarters  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  French  general,  which  left  no  ro,Qm  to 
donbt  of  his  intentions.  In  consequence  of  this  advice  gene- 
ral Beresford  immediately  suspended  his  operations  against 
Badajoz,  removed  the  battering  cannon  and  stores  to  £lvas, 
and  being  joined,  on  the  14th,  by  the  Spanish  generals  Blake 
and  Castanos,  he  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  li^th  the  duke  of  Dalmatian  appeared  in  front  of 
the  allies  with  a  force  of  about  20,000  men,  having  been 
joined,  in  his  march,  by  6,000  troops,  which  composed  the 
corps  of  general  Latour  Maubourg.    On  the  morning  of  the 

*  On  the  10th  April,  the  Catalonians  took  Figueras  by  surprise,  having 
maintained  an  intcUigence  with  tlie  Italian  troops  in  tlie  place.  They  arc 
•sud  to  have  put  all  the  French  to  the  sword. 

f  General  Massena  conducted  bis  retreat  in  the  most  able  manner  i 
but  the  desolation  which  marked  his  route  tarnished  the  glory  of  his 
military  character. 

i  Marshal  Soult. 
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16th  the  alKed  army  eompleted  its  dispositiont  for  reeeiTin;' 
the  enemy,  being  formed  in  two.  lines  on  a  rising  groond,  ran- 
sing  nearly  parallel  to  the  small  river  Alhnera.*  The  French 
general  did  not  long  delay  the  attack :  at  eight  o'eloek  his 
army  was  observed  to  be  in  motion ;  and  his  eavalry  was 
seen  passing  the  river  at  some  distance  above  the  right  of  th& 
allies.  Shortly  after  he  moved  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  and 
two  heavy  eolomns  of  infantry  directly  towards  their  front, 
as  if  to  attack  the  village  and  bridge  of  Albnera.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  fling  the  principal  body  of  his  inftmtry 
over  the  river  to  the  right,  nnder  cover  of  his  cavalry,  which 
was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  allies ;  and  it  soon  ap- 
peared to  be  his  intention  to  tnm  their  right  flank.  At  nine 
May  16,  o'clock  he  began  the  attack,  which  was  bravely 
A.D.  1811.  gastained  by  the  allies.  The  conflict  was  ex- 
tremely sanguinary,  and  the  various  attacks  and  evolntioos 
displayed,  on  both  sides,  great  intrepidity  and  consummate 
skill.  The  British,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  troops  Tal- 
iantly  and  gloriously  maintained  the  honour  of  their  respec- 
tive countries.  After  a  well  contested  day  victory  declared 
for  the  allies.  But  general  Beresford,  considering  his  inferi- 
ority in  cavalry,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  hazard  a  pnrsnit, 
and  contented  himself  with  driving  the  French  across  the  AI- 
buera.  This  brilliant  victory  cost  the  allies  no  fewer  than 
4037  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  among  whom  were 
many  offi<iers  of  merit  and  distinction.t  The  enemy  had 
five  generals  killed  or  wounded,  and  his  loss  was  estimated 
at  nearly  0000  men  killed,  wouuded,  and  taken.  Marshal 
Soult  retired  to  the  ground  which  he  had  oecnpied  previous 
to  the  battle,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  began  his  re- 
treat to  Seville,  leaving  Badiy'oz  to  its  fate.  That  important 
fortress  was  again  invested  by  general  Beresford  $  and  lord 
Wellington  advanced  with  the  grand  army  to  superintend 
the  operations.    The  British  general  made  two  unsueeess- 

*  Several  of  the  SpSQish  corpsp  although  they  made  forced  marches, 
were  not  able  to  join  the  army  till  the  middle  of  the  night  preceding  the 
battle.    Sse  general  Beresford^s  letter  dated  May  18th,  1811. 

t  The  loss  of  the  Spanish  coix»8  under  general  Blake^  wiiich  was  very 
aevere,  ia  not  included. 
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All  Mtaults  OB  the  fort  of  St.  Christoval ;  and  about  the 
middle  of  Jone  he  found  it  expedient  to  raise  the  siege  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  of  Soult  and  Mar- 
mont 

The  operations  of  the  Spaniards,  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  were  marked  with  disaster.  On  the  28th  of  June 
general  Suehet  took  Terragona  by  assault.  On  the  Ist  of 
July  general  Blake  was  repulsed  by  the  French  in  an  attack 
on  Niebla.  On  the  9th  of  August  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  de- 
feated the^army  of  Murcia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baza ; 
but  on  the  14th  the  Spaniards  surprised  the  French  in  San- 
tander.  On  the  I9th  of  the  same  month  Figneras  was  re- 
taken by  the  French  general  Maedonald,  after  a  long  and 
▼ery  difficult  blockade ;  and  on  the  SSih  general  Dorsenne 
defeated  the  Spanish  general  Abadia  in  the  irioinity  of  As- 
torga. 

While  such  was  the  fluctuating  state  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
Great  Britain  was  making  an  important  and  splendid  acqui- 
sition in  a  remote  qnarter  of  the  globe.  An  expedition  was 
fitted  out  by  lord  Minto,  governor  general  of  India,  for  the 
reduetion  of  the  island  of  Java.  The  squadron  was  com- 
manded by  rear-admiral  Stopford,  and  the  army  by  general 
Sir  Samuel  Auehmuty.  The  landtngioras  efieeted  on  the  4th 
of  August,  without  opposition,  at  the  village  of  Chilling- 
worth,  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Bataviae  The 
first  step  of  the  British  general  was  to  reconnoitre  the  road 
by  the  coast  leading  to  the  city,  as  he  understood  that  if  it 
were  well  defended  it  would  be  nearly  impracticable.  On 
advancing  with  the  troops,  however,  he  met  with  no  hostile 
force  to  oppose  his  progress ;  and  the  only  obstacle  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Anjol  river. 
He  approached  that  river  on  the  0th,  and  observing,  in  the 
evening,  a  great  fire  in  Batavia,  he  concluded  that  the  enemy 
was  about  to  evacuate  the  city.*  Under  this  impression  he 
directed  the  advance  of  the  army,  under  colonel  Gillespie, 
to  pass  the  river  in  boats  during  the  succeeding  night.  The 
British  troops  lodged  themselves  in  the  suburbs  of  Batavia ; 

•  They  burned  a  great  part  of  their  stores  in  the  city. 
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and  on  the  moniing  of  the  Sth  a  temporary  bridgo  was  basttty 
eoastroetedy  and  made  capable  of  sopporting  light  artiMerj. 
On  that  day  the  hvrghers  applied  for  proteetion  and  sorreB- 
dered  the  city  wiihont  opposition,  the  garrison  haying  re- 
tired to  WeUevreede.  And  on  the  following  day,  the  advan- 
Aue.  9,  ^'  gv>^»  under  colonel  OiUespie,  took  poiies- 
A.  D.  18U.  sion  of  Batavia,  which  had  so  long  been  the  capi* 
tal  of  the  Dnteh  possessions  in  the  east,  ainl  was  equally 
famed  for  commerce,  opulence,  and  strength. 

Early  the  next  morning  general  Auchmuty  ordered  eoionel 
Gillespie,  with  his  corps,  to  move  from  Batavia  towards  tlim 
enemy's  cantonment  at  Weltevreede.  The  cantonment  waa 
abandoned ;  but  the  enemy  were  in  force  a  little  beyond  it, 
and  about  two  miles  in  adranee  of  their  works  at  Cornelia* 
Their  position  was  strong,  and  deimded  by  an  Abatis  occii* 
pied  by  three  thousand  of  their  best  troops  and  four  pieces  af 
artillery.  Colonel  GUlespie  made  the  attack  with  great 
spirit  and  judgment,  and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  car* 
ried  the  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Although  the  British  forces  had  hitherto  been  snccessfal 
even  beyond  their  most  sanguine  expectation,  their  further 
progress  became  extremely  diflicalt.  The  enemy^s  army, 
greatly  superior  in  numbers,  was  intrenched  in  a  strong  po- 
sition between  the  great  river  Jacatra  and  the  Sloken,  an  ar« 
tificial  water-eourse,  neither  of  which  were  fordable.  This 
position  was  inclosed  by  a  deep  trench,  strongly  paiisadocd; 
seven  redoubts  and  many  batteries  mounted  with  heavy 
cannon,  occupied  the  most  commanding  grounds  within  the 
lines.  The  fort  of  Cornells  was  in  the  centre,  and  all  the 
works  were  defended  by  a  numerous  and  well  organiced  ar* 
tillery.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  season,  and  the  iasnfi- 
cient  numbers  of  the  British  troops,  precluding  the  expedi- 
ency of  making  regular  approaches,  general  Auchmuty  re- 
solved on  an.  immediate  assault.  Preparatory  to  this  measure, 
he  erected  some  batteries,  in  order  to  disable  the  principal 
redoubts,  and,  during  two  days,  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from 
twenty  IS-pounders,  and  eight  mortars  and  howitzers.  The 
cnemv.  at  the  same  time,  brought  thirty-four  heavy  guns. 
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48,  ^  and  32-poiiiider8»  to  bear  on  the  Englisii  batteriei. 
Bat  by  the  well  direeted  fire  of  the  British  seamen,  the  ene* 
ray's  guns  were,  on  the  evening  of  the  ^th,  eonpletely  si- 
lenoed. 

At  the  dawn  of  day  on  the  ^th,  the  assault  was  made. 
The  enemy  was  prepared  for  the  combat,  and  general  Jan- 
sens,  the  eommander  in  chief,  was  in  the  redoubt  where  it 
commenced.  Colonel  Gillespie  advancing  under  a  tremen* 
dons  fire  of  grape  shot  and  musketry,  carried  with  the  bayo* 
net  one  of  the  redoubts.  Colonel  Gibbs  assaulted  and  car- 
ried another  in  the  same  manner ;  but,  at  the  instant  of  its 
capture,  a  tremendous  explosion  of  the  magasine  of  this 
work,  (whether  accidental  or  designed  is  not  known)  des- 
troyed a  number  of  the  ofBieen  and  men,  who  were  crowded 
on  the  rampart  just  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Another  re- 
doubt was  assaulted  and  carried  by  lieutenant-colonel  M'Leod, 
who  fell  in  the  very  mom^t  of  victory.  The  front  of  the 
enemy's  position  was  now  open,  and  the  troops  rushed  in 
from  tverj  quarter.  The  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  forced 
a.  pa^isage  through  the  lines,  the  fort  of  Cornells  was  carried, 
and  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army  was  killed,  taken,  or 
dispersed.  About  ilOOO  prisoners  were  taken,  among  whom 
were  three  generals,  thirty-four  field  officers,  and  seventy 
captains.  There  ^vere  found  in  the  citadel  of  Batavia,  the 
a^rsenal  at  Weltevreede,  the  fort  of  Cornells,  and  on  the  bat- 
teries, 209  brass  guns,  35  brass  mortars,  19  brass  howitzers, 
504  iron  guns,  and  74<8  brass  cannon  and  mortars.  The  loss 
of  the  English  was  comparatively  small,  scarcdy  amounting 
to  900  killed  and  wounded.  General  Janseu,  with  about 
fifty  horse,  the  remnant  of  an  army  of  10,000  men,  fied  into 
the  interior.  The  other  possessions  of  the  enemy  %vere  soon 
reduced,  and  the  British  dominion  was  firmly  established  in 
the  island  of  Java,  a  conquest  which  wholly  extinguished 
the  French  and  Batavian  power  in  the  East  Indies. 

In  Spain  lord  Wellington  formed  the  bloekade  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  on  the  4th  of  September ;  but  on  the  25th  he  re- 
tired from  before  the  place.  The  rear  of  the  English  was 
attacked  by  the  advanced  guard  of  the  duke  of  Ragusa. 
But  the  infantry  forming  a  square,  and  displaying  a  firm 
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tronU  retreated  without  beiog  broken.  On  tlie  27t1i  the  Brit* 
ish  army  quitted  its  intrenehed  eamp  at  Foente  Gaioaldo: 
the  rear-guard  was  attacked  near  Aldea  de  Ptonte,  but  the 
Freneh  were  soon  forced  to  retire.  On  the  28th  of  Oetober, 
general  Hill,  who  had  under  his  eonmand  a  division  of  the 
allied  army,  by  a  aeries  of  bold  and  skilful  mancenyres,  sur- 
prised and  completely  rooted  a  Freneh  column  commanded 
by  general  Otrard. 

About  this  time  disastrous  erents  took  place  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Spain.  Maresohal  Snchet  took  the  town  of  Mar- 
Tiedro;  and  on  the  39th  of  September  he  invested  the  castle 
which  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Saguntum*  He 
was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards  under  general  Blake  on  the 
29ih  of  October.  The  French  were  victorions,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  castle  surrendered  by  capitulation.  On  the 
deth  of  Beeember,  Maresehal  Suehet  passed  the  Guadala- 
yiar,  defeated  the  Spaniards,  and  compelled  genend  Bidse  te 
shut  himself  up  in  Valencia.* 

The  beginning  of  the  year  was  distinguished  by 
A.  D.  1812.  ^1^^  raising  of  the  siege  of  Tariffa,  which  had  bees 
bravely  defended  by  a  small  garrison  of  English  and  Span- 
iards from  the  20th  of  December  to  the  4th  of  January.— 
But  this  success  was  counterbalanced  by  a  loss  severely  fek 
by  Spain.  The  city  of  Valencia,  which  since  th^-dCth  of 
December  had  been  besieged  by  Mareschal  Suehet,  capitu- 
lated on  the  9th  of  January.  General  Blake,  who  was  shot 
up  in  the  place,  surrendered  with  an  army  of  above  sixteen 
thousand  men ;  and  immense  magazines  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French.t 

In  the  mean  while  lord  Wellington,  with  the  grand  army^ 
was  not  inactive.  After  a  fortnight's  siege  his  lordship  car- 
ried Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  assault  on  the  19th  January,  but  not 
without  considerable  loss.    General  Crauford,  an  officer  of 

•  On  the  26th  of  October  the  Baron  d'Eroles  defieated  the  French  ne&r 

Puigoorda. 

t  Why  general  Blake,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  Spanisli 
comroanderst  should  have  imprudently  shut  himself  up  in  Valencia,  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained 
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distuigaished  merits  fell  mortally  wounded  ia  the  breach  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  The  Spanish  generak,  in  the  east* 
em  parts  of  the  kingdom,  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
common  enemy  with  considerable  vigour.  The  French  gene- 
ral Montbnin  was  obliged  to  retire  from  before  Alicant^  af- 
ter, an  ineffectual  cannonade.  On  the  24th  of  January,  the 
French  attacked  general  Lacy,  who  was  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Aitafalla,  near  Terragona.  The  Spaniards  fought 
with  great  resolution  and  bravery ;  but  being  overwhelmed 
hy  the  numbers  and  discipline  of  the  French,  they  were  at 
length  compelled  to  retire  to  the  mountains.  Soon  after  this 
misfortune  the  town  of  Peniscola,  a  place  of  great  strength, 
situated  on  a  lofty  promontory,  overlooking  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  surrendered  to  the  French  by  the  treachery,  it  is 
said,  of  its  governor.  On  the  16th  of  February,  general 
Ballasteros  attacked  and  defeated,  near  Malaga,  a  column  of 
French  commanded  by  general  Maransin. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  lord  Wellington  again  laid  siege  to 
Badajoz;  and,  on  the  dlst,  the  besiegers  opened  their  fire 
from  twenty -six  pieces  of  cannon.  The  operations  were  con* 
tinned  with  extraordiaary  activity  and  vigour :  new  batteries 
were  opened,  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  0th  of  April,  prac- 
ticable breaches  were  effected  in  the  bastions  of  La  Trinidad 
and  Santa  Maria.  As  the  French  were  making  the  most 
formidable  preparations  for  the  defence  of  these  breaches, 
the  British  general  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  precipitate 
the  assault  He  therefore  ordered  all  the  guns  of  the  batter- 
ies, in  the  second  parallel,  to  be  directed  against  the  curtain 
of  La  Trinidad  $  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  6th,  a  third 
breach  was  effected.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the  British 
troops  advanced  to  the  assault.  Lieutenant-general  Picton 
and  major-general  Kempt  led  the  attack:  the  latter  was 
wounded  in  crossing  the  river  Rivellas }  but,  notwithstanding 
this  misfortune,  and  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy, 
the  castle  of  Badajoz  was  carried  by  escalade,  and  the  third 
division  of  the  British  army  was  established  in  it  at  half  past 
eleven.    In  the  mean  while,  major  Wilson,  of  the  481h,  car- 
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lied  the  raTelin  of  St  Roqve^  and,  with  the  assisteJiee  of 
Biajor  Squire,  of  the  engineers,  estaUiidied  himself  in  that 
work*  The  fovrth  divigion,  under  niij<M*-general  Calrille, 
and  the  light  ditrision,  under  lieutenant^oolonel  Barnard,  ad'^ 
vaneed  to  the  attaek  of  the  breaches  in  the  bastions  of  La 
Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria.  But  although  the  attaek  was 
made  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  such  was  the  nature  of  the 
obstacles  prepared  by  the  enemy  upon  and  behind  the  hreaehes, 
and  so  determined  the  resistance,  that  the  British  troops  eould 
not  establish  themselres  in  the  place.  A  great  number  of 
officers  and  soldiers  were  killed  or  wounded  by  explosions  at 
the  top  of  the  hreaehes:  others,  sueceeding  them,  were 
obliged  to  give  way,  finding  it  impossible  to  surmount  the 
obstacles  which  the  enemy  had  opposed  to  their  progress.* 
These  attempts  were  repelled,  without  success,  till  after  mid- 
night, when  the  commander  in  chief  ordered  the  two  diTis- 
ions  to  retire  to  the  ground  on  which  they  had  assembled  for 
the  attack.  During  these  transaetions,  major  general  Walker 
forced  the  barrier  on  the  road  of  Olivenca,  and  entered  the 
eoTered  way  on  the  left  of  the  bastion  of  St.  Yineente  dooo 
to  the  Ouadiana.  He  there  descended  into  the  ditch,  and  es- 
ealaded  the  bastion;  lieutenant-general  Leith,  supporting 
this  attaek  with  the  S8th  regiment,  under  lieutenant-colonel 
Nugent,  and  the  10th  Portuguese  regiment,  under  lieutenaat- 
eolonel  de  Rigoa.  After  these  operations,  the  fourth  and 
light  divisions  being  formed  again  for  the  assault  of  the 
hreaehes,  the  governor,  general  Philipon,  surrendered  the 
place.  The  garrison,  consisting  of  about  4000  men,  remained 
prisoners  of  war.  The  return  of  ordnance  found  in  the  place 
was  188  brass  guns,  19  brass  mortars,  20  howitzers,  6,481 
muskets  with  bayonets,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  pow- 
der, balls,  shot,  shells,  and  materials  for  making  gun  carria- 
ges. The  capture  of  Badajos  shed  an  additional  lustre  over 
the  arms  of  the  allies ;  but  the  triumph  was  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  4825  British  and  Portuguese  killed  and  wounded 
in  the  siege  and  assault. 

•  Lord  Wellington's  dispatches,  April  7th  1812. 
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The  joj  wkich  the  British  natioB  felt  at  the  sueeesB  of  iti 
arms,  was  damped  bj  a  domestie  ooeurreBee  of  a  singular 
and  melaneholy  nature.  On  the  ilth  of  May,  the  ehaneel- 
lor  of  the  exeheqaer,  Mr.  Pereeval,  was  assassinated  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  little  after  five  o'clock, 
the  minister  had  come  down  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his 
usual  attendance  in  the  house,  and  just  as  he  entered  the 
lobby,  the  assassin,  John  Bellingham,  who  had  taken  his  sta- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  door  next  to  the  fire-place,  presented  a 
pistol  to  his  left  breast,  and  shot  him  through  the  heart. 
Mr.  Perceval  sta^^red  two  or  three  steps,  exclaimed  '^  mur* 
der,"  and  fell.  An  instantaneous  agitation  and  alarm  per- 
vaded the  house,  and  all  the  passages.  The  business,  which 
was  the  examination  of  witnesses  relative  to  the  orders  in 
council,  was  suspended.  Orders  were  given  to  shut  all  the 
outside  doors,  and  that  nobody  should  be  suffered  to  pass,  ex- 
cept members  or  officers  belonging  to  the  house.  Mr.  Perce* 
vaJ  was  then  carried  into  an  apartment  on  one  side  of  the 
lobby,  and  a  messenger  was  dispatched  for  medical  assistance. 
In  the  mean  while,  the  assassin  was  secured.  He  made  no  re- 
sistance, but  acknowledged  the  crime.  On  his  trial  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  been  detained  a  prisoner  at  Arehangel, 
and  afterwards  at  8t  Petersburg,  for  a  fictitious  debt,  and 
that  after  his  return  to  England,  not  meeting  with  the  redress 
which  he  expected  from  his  majesty's  ministers,  he  determined 
on  revenge.  The  assassin  was  tried  and  condemned  on  the 
10th  May,  and  on  the  16th,  he  was  executed,  meeting  his  fate 
with  a  fortitude  and  resignation  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 
Whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  opinion  respecting  Mr. 
Perceval's  measures  as  a  minister,  his  private  character  was 
a  subject  of  universal  applause :  the  whole  nation  expressed 
sentiments  of  horror  at  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  his 
mortal  career;  and  parliament  made  an  ample  provision  for 
his  family. 

From  this  fatal  consequence  of  the  diabolical  passion  of 
of  revenge,  the  public  attention  was  called  to  wore  anima- 
ting scenes.  In  Spain  a  brilliant  achievement  was  performed 
by  general  HilJ,  who  commanded  a  separate  division  of  the 
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allied  army.  That  able  and  enterprising  officer,  after  a  mareb 
of  seren  days  through  -a  mountainous  and  diffienlt  eountry, 
took  Almarez  by  assault,  destroyed  the  enemy's  works,  and 
on  the  19th  of  May  returned  to  his  position. 

The  eapture  of  Badajoz  had  left  lord  Wellington  at  lib- 
erty to  proeeed  into  the  interior  of  Spain.  Having  ad?aneed, 
almost  without  opposition,  to  Salamanca,  the  British  army 
made  its  entry  into  that  eity,  amidst  the  plaudits  and  bene- 
dietions  of  the  inhabitants.  There  were  in  Salamanca  three 
forts,  in  which  the  French  had  left  garrisons :  of  these  St. 
Cayatano  was  taken  by  assault ;  La  Mercede  by  escalade,  and 
St  Vincente  surrendered  by  capitulation  on  the  S7th  of  Jane. 
A  grand  scene  of  operations  was  soon  after  opened.  The 
French  army,  now  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ragusa,*  the 
prince  of  Eslingt  being  recalled  to  Paris,  passed  the  Doaro 
on  the  evening  of  the  16th  July.  A  series  of  intricate  move- 
ments commenced.  The  French  recrossed  the  Douro  atToro 
in  the  night  of  the  16th,  and  moved  with  their  whole  force  to 
Tordesillas,  where  they  again  crossed  that  river  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  I7th,  and  assembled  their  army  at  La  Nava  del 
Rey,  having  marched  not  less  than  thirty  miles  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  compen- 
dium to  detail  all  the  diiTerent  movements  of  the  two  armies 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  It  suffices  to  say,  that 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  both  the  armies  crossed  the 
Tormes,  the  French  by  the  fords  between  Alba  de  Tonnes 
and  Huerta,  the  allies  by  the  bridge  of  Salamanca  and  the 
fords  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  British  general  placed  his 
troops  in  a  position,  of  which  the  right  was  upon  one  of  the 
two  heights  called  Dos  Arapiles,  and  the  left  on  the  Tormes 
below  the  ford  of  Santa  Martha.^  During  the  night  the 
enemy  took  possession  of  the  village  of  Oalvarosa  de  Ariba, 
and  of  the  height  near  it  called  Nenstra  Senora  de  la  Pena, 
the  British  cavalry  being  in    possession  of  Galvarosa  de 

*  General  Marroont, 
f  General  Ma»sena. 

i  Each  army  had  left  a  considerable  body  of  troops  on  the  right  of 
(be  Tormes.     Lord  Wellington's  dispatch,  July  24th,  1812. 
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Abaxo.  Soon  after  dayJight  the  next  morning  detachments 
from  both  armies  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  more 
distant  of  the  two  heights  of  the  Arapiles.  That  point  was 
gained  by  the  French,  which  materially  strengthened  their 
position  and  increased  their  means  of  annoying  the  allies. 
This  circumstance  induced  lord  Wellington  to  make  some 
alterations  in  his  position;  but  from  the  various  and  compli- 
cated movements  of  the  enemy  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
form  a  satisfactory  judgment  of  his  intentions. 

After  a  variety  of  evolutions  the  duke  of  Ragusa  appears 
July  22,  ^^  ^^^^  determined  on  his  plan ;  about  two  in  the 
A.D.  1813.  afternoon,  under  cover  of  a  very  heavy  cannonade, 
he  extended  his  left  and  moved  forward  his  army.  This  ex- 
tension of  his  line  to  the  left,  although  his  troops  still  occu- 
pied a  strong  position  well  defended  by  cannon,  afforded  the 
British  general  an  opportunity  of  directing  his  attacks,  of 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage.  The  action  soon 
became  general  $  and  after  a  variety  of  attacks,  repulses  and 
evolutions,  which  continued  until  night,  the  French  were  en- 
tirely routed.  Although  the  darkness  of  the  night  was  very 
favourable  to  the  flying  enemy,  the  number  of  prisoners 
amounted  to  about  7000,  among  whom  were  one  general, 
three  colonels,  three  lieutenant-colonels,  and  180  officers  of 
inferior  rank.  Two  eagles,  six  colours,  ii  pieces,  of  cannon, 
and  several  ammunition  waggons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  The  loss  of  the  allies  amounted  to  5220  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing:*  that  of  the  enemy,  though  not  ascer- 
tained, most  have  been  much  more  eonsiderablcf  The  sur- 
render of  Madrid,  to  the  allies,  was  one  of  the  first  conse- 
quences of  this  important  victory. | 

*  In  this  action  the  Portuguese  diiplaycd  great  bravery  and  sustained 
great  loss,  tbeit  killed  and  wounded  being  not  less  than  1856.  See  the 
returns. 

t  The  duke  of  Rag^a»  (general  Mannont)  was  severely  wounded 
early  in  the  action. 

t  Joseph  Bonaparte  had  marched  from  Madrid  on  the  Slat  of  July, 
with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  it  was  said  of  2,000  horse  and  12,000  foot, 
5n  order  to  join  general  Marroont;  but  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  at  Sahmanca,  he  marched  towards  Segovia. 
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Soon  after  the  battle  of  Salamaaea  lord  Wellington  ad- 
yaneed  to  Burgos.  The  allies  sneeeeded  in  making  them- 
selves masters  of  some  of  the  outworks,  but  fiuled  in  all 
their  attempts  against  the  eastle,  and  at  length  raised  the 
siege  after  sustaining  a  eonsiderable  loss.  This  was  the  last 
military  transaction  of  importance  that  took  plaee  between 
the  English  and  the  French  this  year  in  the  peninsula.  The 
different  Spanish  corps,  however,  had  yarions  skirmishes 
with  the  enemy,  and  were  often  successful ;  and  the  guerillas 
carried  on  their  desultory  operations  with  unremitting  ac- 
tivity. Boring  the  autumn,  the  French,  who  had  long  bat 
ineffectually  besieged  Cadiz,  broke  up  from  before  that  pUee, 
evacuated  Seville,  Cordova,  Grenada,  and  ail  the  south  of 
Spain,  and  the  subsequent  movements  of  their  different  ar- 
mies seemed  to  indicate  an  intention  of  concentrating  their 
force  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ebro.  A  decree  of  the  re* 
gency  and  the  Cortez  constituted  lord  Wellington  general* 
issimo  of  the  Spanish  armies.  His  lordship  had  been  previ- 
ously created  earl  and  afterwards  marquis  of  Wellington 
and  duke  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  titles  which  he  had  nobly 
earned.  No  honours,  indeed,  could  be  too  great  to  bestow^on 
a  commander  who  had  baffled  all  the  schemes  of  the  ablest 
generals  of  France. 

Ever  since  the  issuing  of  the  orders  in  council,  the  rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  America  had  been  in  a  state 
approaching  to  hostility,  and  an  action  which  took  place  be- 
tween commodore  Rogers  and  an  English  frigate,  an  affair 
similar  to  that  of  the  Chesapeake,  contributed  to  widen  the 
breach.  Negociations,  however,  continued  during  the  greatest 
part  of  the  summer:  the  orders  in  council  were  suspended  $  but 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  Americans,  who  complained  of  the 
impressment  of  their  seamen,  and  other  grievances,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  right  claimed  by  Great  Britain  of  searehing 
their  ships  for  deserters.  On  the  subject  of  impressment,  the 
British  government  was  willing  to  afford  every  satisfaction, 
and,  in  no  case,  sanctioned  the  detention  of  American  seamen, 
if  proved  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  United  States.  But  Great 
Britain  could  not  accede  to  all  the  demands  of  America . 
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without  reBOunemg  her  long  aeknowledged  maritime  rights. 
After  long  and  tedious  negociations  between  the  two  eoan- 
triesy  the  war  faction  and  Freneh  inilaence  in  Ameriea  pre- 
vailed, and  the  goremment  of  the  United  States  determined 
OB  a  rupture.  Towards  the  conelusion  of  the  year,  hostili* 
ties  eommeneed.  The  first  attempt  of  the  jimerieans  was  the 
invasion  of  Canada.  But  their  operations  hare  been  feeble 
and  unsuecessful.  Their  eommander,  general  Hull,  surren- 
dered with  his  troops  to  a  very  inferior  force. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  astonishing 
events  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  took  place  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  which,  although  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  British  history,  are  of  incalculable  importance  to 
British  interests,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  continent.  The 
emperor  of  Russia,  indignant  at  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of  his 
empire,  disdained  to  submit  any  longer  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  continental  system  established  by  the  French  emperor. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  war  between  France  and  Russia,  attended 
with  a  destruction  of  the  human  species  beyond  all  example 
in  modem  times.  About  the  end  of  June,  the  emperor  of  the 
French  entered  the  Russian  territories  with  an  army  of  about 
300,000  men,  in  the  highest  state  of  equipment  and  discipline. 
After  being  victorious  at  the  battles  of  Drissa,  Mohilow, 
Polotsk,  Valentina,  and  Borodino,  he  advanced  to  Moscow^ 
and,  on  the  15th  of  September,  entered  that  capital,  and  sat 
down  on  the  throne  of  the  czars.  But  the  governor  having 
caused  the  city  to  be  set  on  fire,  the  invader  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  smoking  ruins.  Napoleon  fixed  his  head-quar- 
ters in  the  Kremlin,  and  offered  peace  to  the  Russian  mon- 
narch,  who  rejected  his  proposals.  In  this  situation,  per- 
ceiving the  impossibility  of  procuring  supplies,  the  French 
emperor  began  his  retreat  on  the  18th  October,  exposed  to  the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  Russian  armies,  collected  from  every 
quarter.  In  these  bloody  encounters,  the  French  were  eon- 
stantly  defeated;  and  the  winter  having  set  in  somewhat 
prematurely,  and  with  a  severeity^  unusual  even  in  that  rig- 
orous climate,  this  immense  invading  army  was  almost  to- 
tally annihilated,  exhibiting  a  scene  of  slaughter  aud  loss,  un- 
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paralled  in  the  records  of  history,  sinee  the  invasion  of  Oreee« 
by  Xerxes.  The  emperor  of  the  French,  and  his  principal 
generals,  with  great  difficulty  escaped,  and  the  vietorions 
Russians  continued,  without  opposition,  their  progress  to- 
wards Germany,  issuing  proclamations,  inviting  the  Pras* 
sians  and  other  states  to  throw  oif  the  yoke  of  France. 


APPENDIX. 


A  D  181'^  ^^^  unexampled  ineeeM  of  the  Russiaiit  in  ef« 
^*  feeting  the  niter  dettrnetion  of  their  Freneh  in* 
▼aders,  reyired  the  hopes  of  the  desponding  nations  of  the 
eontinent*  Pmssia^  who  had  never  heen  sineereljr  allied  to 
the  eanse  of  Franee,  was  the  first  to  seeedoi  as  soon  as  the 
oeearrenee  of  favourable  events,  aiforded  her  an  opportunity. 
The  eonvention  negoeiated  Ly  the  Prussian  genmd  BTork^ 
with  an  offieer  of  general  Witgenstein's  army,  and  the  treaty 
eoneluded  between  Alexander  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  to 
which  these  events  gave  rise,  essentially  eontribnted  to  faei* 
litate  the  rapid  advanee  of  the  allied  armies  into  the  eentre 
of  Gern^any.  They  sueeessively  passed  the  Vistula,  the 
Oder  and  the  Elbe,  investing  Dantziek,  Thorn,  Stettin  and 
other  fortresses  as  they  proeeeded,  and  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  Rnssians  took  possession  of  Hamburg  about  the  middle 
of  March.  The  remainder  of  the  French  army,  retired  be* 
fore  the  advancing  columns  of  the  allies,  without  attempting 
to  oppose  their  progress,  whilst  the  king  of  Saxony  yet  faith- 
ful to  Napoleon,  after  issuing  a  proclamation  of  adherence 
to  his  cause,  retired  from  Dresden,  to  some  other  part  of  his 
kingdom.  Napoleon,  had  made  a  precipitate  desertion  from 
his  army,  after  his  repeated  defeats  in  Russia,  and,  appearing 
in  Paris,  commenced  a  strennons  effort  to  resist  the  approach 
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of  the  allies.  The  defeetion  of  Prossia  was  made  the  prs- 
tenee,  and  was  supposed  to  afford  a  justifieatioii,  for  plaeiag 
three  hondred  and  fifty  thousand  men  at  the  disposal  of  the 
April  20,  government,  and  the  empress  having  been  declared 
A.  D.  1813.  Regent  during  his  absence,  Bonaparte  was  agaiB 
enabled  to  join  his  army.  Meanwhile  the  different  eorps  of 
the  Freneh  had  been  assembled  and  coneentrated  near  the 
defiles  of  the  Saal  ^  whilst  the  Russians  and  Prussians  had 
eolleeted  their  principal  strength  upon  tbe  left  bank  of  the 
Elbe.  But,  the  frequent  detachments  which  the  investment 
of  fortresses  in  their  rear  had  rendered  indispensable,  and 
the  long  and  fatiguing  services  the  army  had  endured,  had 
materially  diminished  its  numbers;  and  the  reinforeements 
of  the  newly  raised  Russian  levies  were  not  expected  to  ar- 
rive for  some  months.  Austria,  uncertain  what  course  of 
action  to  pursue,  had  withdrawn  from  the  side  of  France  and 
assumed  die  {hisiiioii  of  an  armed  neutrality,  ostensibly  with 
a  view  to  mediate  a  peace  between  the  hostile  powers,  ^he 
lamented  death  of  the  Russiait  general,  the  vetran  prineo 
Koutosoff  Smolensko,  had  transferred  the  chief  command  to 
general  Witgeustein.  The  loss  of  such  a  commander,  sdB'>' 
ciently  distressiug  upon  common  occasions,  was  peculiarly 
deplorable  at  this  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  His  de- 
cisive talents,  his  military  renown,  and  the  bold  responsibility 
which  he  had  successfully  assumed  for  the  liberation  of  his 
country  from  invasion,  afforded  an  assurance  that  the  further 
exertiou  of  the  same  abilities  would  have  been  attended  with 
a  similar  triumph. 

General  Witgenstein  commenced  the  campaign  by  an  at<» 
May  *>  1813    ^^^  "P^^  ^^  French  positions.    The  adverse 
'^  armies  encountered  each  other  at  Lutsen,  and 

after  a  sanguinary  conflict  of  several  hours  continuance,  hut 
chiefly  defensive  on  the  part  of  France,  the  battle  terminated 
and  left  the  victory  doubtful.  However,  the  Freneh  forces 
constantly  increasing,  and  seconded  by  the  friendship  of  the 
king  of  Saxony,  enabled  Napoleon  to  advance,  occupy  Dres* 
den  and  cross  the  Elbe  near  that  city.  A  subsequent  battle. 
Ma  ^1  1613  '^^  "^^^^^  ^^^  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  part 
of  the  French  was  undisputed,  took  place  at 


/ 
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Wortehen  or  Bautzen :  The  straggle  was  long  and  ardaons, 
bat  the  allies,  oyerpowered  by  numbers,  were  obliged  in  the 
evening  to  retreat.  The  acknowledged  loss  of  the  Freneh,  in 
these  two  engagements  was  about  twenty  two  thousand  men, 
but  it  probably  exceeded  forty  thousand }  that  of  the  Russians 
and  Prussians  was  also  great;  but  they  acquired  trophies  in 
both,  which  in  their  opinion,  authorised  them  to  claim  the 
.▼letory.  The  consequences  however,  were  unfavourable  to 
the  allies,  and  the  French  gradually  advanced  npen  them  into 
Silesia. 

J  13  1813  ^^  armistice  at  this  period  ottevfi  by  Napo- 
'  leon,  was  accepted  by  AJexi^nder,  preparatory  to 
a  congress  for  a  general  peace,  which  was  to  be  convened  at 
Prague.  After  much  time  expended  in  fruitless  negociation, 
Austria  came  to  the  resolution  of  joining  the  allies,  and  gen- 
eral Barclay  de  Tolll,  now  commander  in  chief  of  the  Russian 
and  Prussian  forces,  announced  {he  rupture  of  the  armistice, 
•ixty-five  days  after  its  commencement.  In  the  mean  time 
a  more  perfect  concert  in  the  operations  of  the  different 
nations,  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  and  Sweden, 
wbieblatter  power  had  before  joined  the  common  cause,  with 
thirty  thousand  men  under  the  Prince  Royal,  enabled  them 
to  renew  hostilities  with  the  brightest  prospects  of  success. 
Great  Britain  had  eoneluded  separate  treaties  with  Russia 
and  Prussia,  for  the  avowed  object  ^  of  putting  a  limit  to 
the  destructive  projects  of  the  enemy  of  Europe,"  by  which, 
she  stipulated  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Russia,  1,838,384/. 
sterling,  for  the  year  1818,  payable  monthly,  and  to  maintain 
tbe  Russian  fleet  in  England ;  whilst  Russia,  on  her  part, 
agreed  to  employ  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  troops^ 
exclusive  of  garrisons,  against  France.  Oreat  Britain  also 
stipulated  with  Prussia,  to  supply  666,066{.  fterling,  in 
monthly  payments;  and  Prussia  agreed  to  maintain  an 
army  in  the  field  of  eighty  thousand  men.  There  was  an 
additional  stipulation,  by  which  England  agreed  in  concert 
with  Rnssia  and  Prussia,  to  issue  paper  money  for  the  ex^ 
penses  of  the  war,  not  exceeding  five  millions  sterling;  of 
which  sum.  Great  Britain  became  responsible  for  the  reimr 
bursement  of  three  sixths,  Russia  of  two  sixths  and  Prussi||. 
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of  one  Mxtb*  Reeiproeal  treaties,  oibnsiTe  and  dcfeaiive, 
between  tbe  eoarts  of  YieDoa  and  St.  Peienbarg;  and  Vienna 
and  Berlin  were  eoneluded  about  tbe  lame  period. 

Tbe  allied  armies,  tbe  conunand  of  wbieb  bad  been  eon* 
ferred  upon  the  Austrian  prinee  Sebwartzenburi^  having 
been  greatly  inereased,  were  opposed  to  tbe  Freneh,  on  the 
firontier  sides  of  Bohemia,  Silesia  and  Prussia.  The  series 
of  military  operations  wbieb  oeeurred  at  this  oritieal  jane- 
ture,  for  skill  of  eombination,  celerity  of  movement  and  tbe 
destmetive  waste  of  human  existence,  has  no  parallel  in  tbe 
history  of  modem  war.  Excepting  an  unfortunate  attack 
upon  Dreslen,  in  which  the  aceomplisbed  and  patriotic 
general  Morean,  who  had  just  entered  the  Russian  service, 
lost  his  life,  the  transactions  of  tbe  campaign  bad  been  at* 
tended  with  general  success  to  tbe  allied  u-ms.  Tbe  battles 
of  Bennevitz,  of  the  Bobyr,  of  Kulm  and  tbe  defiles  of  Bo- 
hemia, had  compelled  (he  French  to  concentrate  their  posi- 
tions, and  enabled  their  adversaries  to  advance  towards  tbe 
consummation  of  their  plans.  Napoleon,  obliged  to  evacuate 
Dresden,  concentrated  his  whole  army  at  Leipzig,  where  he 
gave  battle  to  tbe  allies.  This  tremendous  conflict,  in  which 
Oct  16  &  1%  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  combatants  were  en« 
1813.  gaged,  was  fought  on  two  different  days,  upon  the 
opposite  sides  of  tbe  city,  towards  which,  the  respective  armies 
had  advanced,  and  terminated  in  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
French,  with  the  loss  of  ninety  thousand  men,  killed,  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoners,  including  those  captured  in  Leipzig 
tbe  following  day.  Thus  the  final  liberation  of  Germany 
from  the  coercive  despotism  of  Napoleon  was  effectually  se- 
cured. The  previous  accession  of  Bavaria  lo  tbe  common 
cause,  and,  during  the  battle  the  defection  of  tbe  Saxon 
troops,  precipitated  the  retreat  of  the  French  toward*  tbe 
Rhine ;  and  the  roads  were  rendered  almost  impassible  by 
the  Oumber  of  waggons,  tumbrils  and  cannon  which  they 
left  behind  them,  in  order  to  arrive  unmolested  at  their  place 
of  destination.  Bonaparte,  after  fighting  a  battle  with  the 
Bavarians  under  general  Wrede,  at  Hannau,  who  attempted 
to  intercept  his  retreat,  succeeded  in  crossing  tbe  Rhine  with 
about  sixty  thousand  men  $  having  probably  lost  an  army  of 
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ae«r  two  hmidred  and  ifty  tluNuaad  is  the  eoane  of  the  pre. 
viom  811  moiidis* 

The  AuAtrians,  doling  these  traasaetions  in  Gennany,  had 
attempted  to  recover  their  lost  territories  in  Italy,  and  the 
prinee  Bttgene  Beanhamois,  who  opposed  them,  had  several 
engagements  with  the  Austrian  general  Nogent,  which  ter- 
minated nnfavoarably  to  France.  Thk  ill  fortoae  was  sne- 
eeeded  by  a  general  insorrection  in  the  Tyrol,  the  retreat  of 
the  Vice-Roy  into  Italy,  and  the  reoceopation  of  Fiame, 
Trieste  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  by  the  Anstrians. 

The  conseqaenees  of  the  battle  of  Leipxig,  were  univer- 
sally felt.  Holland  was  roused;  and  a  revolntiSn  took  place 
among  the  Dutch,  promoted  by  succours  from  Great  Britain, 
which  was  highly  auspicious  to  the  great  cause  of  European 
emancipation.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the  hereditary 
prince  of  Orange,  arriving  from  England,  was  received  with 
the  warmest  testimonies  of  loyalty,  and  entered  Amsterdam 
in  triumph. 

Meanwhile  the  French  ruler  had  again  arrived  at  Paris, 
and  a  new  levy  of  three  hundred  thousand  conscripts,  was 
authorised  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  The  allied  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  had  assembled  in  Frankibrt,  whence  the  memor- 
able declaration  was  issued,  that  they  would  never  lay  down 
their  arms  until  the  political  state  of  Europe  should  be  re- 
established, and  until  they  had  secured  a  real  peace,  which 
should  restore  them  their  freedom,  tranquillity  and  happi- 
jicss.  An  inelTeetnal  attempt  at  negoeiation  by  Napoleon, 
was  succeeded  by  warlike  preparations  for  invasion  on  every 
part  of  the  frontier  of  old  France. 

The  campaign  in  Spain,  the  present  year,  derived  impor* 
tanee  from  its  connection  with  the  general  plan  of  the  allied 
powers,  as  well  as  from  the  success  which  lord  Wellington 
finally  obtained  over  the  dilTerent  French  generals  by  whom 
he  was  opposed.  The  severe  loss  sustained  by  the  army  in 
the  investment  of  Burgos,  and  the  precious  time  eipended  in 
thb  quarter  of  Spain,  had  enabled  marshal  Soolt,  who  had 
broken  up  from  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  to  effect  a  junction  with 
the  army  of  marshal  Suchet  near  Valencia.    Taking  with 
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]iim  a  ItLffgd  proportion  of  their  joint  foree;  and  raeaMing 
the  safety  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  the  doke  of  Dalnatia 
obliged  lord  Wellington  to  retreat  into  Portagal,  and  thni 
relinquish  the  advantages  which  he  had  obtained  by  tho 
battle  of  Salaroanea.  The  fault  eoafessedly  eommitted  at 
this  period  of  the  campaign  )n  Spain,  was  attributed  by  tha 
marquis  Wellesley  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  negleet  of 
the  ministry.  He  observed,  if  lord  Wellington  had  poosesoed 
sufficient  means  to  have  kept  Marmont  in  eheek,  he  wonM 
have  been  able  to  have  pursued  Joseph  Bonaparte  from 
Madrid,  and  uniting  with  the  English  army  at  Alieaat, 
ivould  have  expelled  the  enemy  from  the  rest  of  Spain. 
But,  said  the  Marquis,  his  lordship  was  obliged  to  turn 
northward)  and  then  to  withdraw  from  Burgos,  from  appre* 
hensions  of  the  danger  whieh  threatened  Sir  Rowland  HilJ  $ 
whilst  the  French  became  so  much  superior  in  eonseqnenee 
of  the  junction  of  their  armies,  that  the  retreat  of  the 
whole  British  force  became  necessary,  and  the.  '^eampaiga 
terminated  in  a  manner  highly  detrimental  to  the  eause  of 
Spain  and  Europe,  and  the  character  of  oar  arms.''  Bul^ 
whatever  had  been  the  cause  of  this  retreat,  when  the  libera 
ation  of  Spain  had  been  so  confidently  predieted,  it  eoold 
not  long  sully  the  reputation  of  a  general,  who  so  soon  after- 
wards seized  the  first  occasion  to  retrieve  it.  Lord  Welling* 
ton  in  his  retreat  from  Burgos,  through  Salamanca,  to  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal,  before  a  superior  foree,  foiled  every 
attempt  of  marshal  Soult,  to  obtain  over  him  any  important 
advantage.  The  respective  armies  remained  inactive  from 
the  close  of  November,  until  the  following  April ;  that  of  the 
allies,  near  Freynada,  and  that  of  the  French  in  various  po- 
^itions  from  the  Tagus  as  far  as  Salamanca  and  Yalladolid. 
When  the  spring  opened,  in  consequence  of  the  numbed  of 
troops  which  Bonaparte  had  required  for  the  expected  ooafliet« 
in  Germany,  the  French  armies  in  Spain  were  greatly  reduced. 
Marshal  Soult,  had  been  called  to  the  assistance  of  his 
master  with  nearly  thirty  thousand  men,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  officers,  f  nd  indications  were  evident  that  the 
French  intended  to  retire  from  the  centra]  provinces,  and 
tak^  stroi^g  po^itioiys  in  the  north  and  north  eastern  parts  ef 
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Spaifi.  And  mafishal  Soeliet,  who  had  remained  at  Talfcneia^ 
'A0ril  13   ^''^i^S  iBi^de  an  unsaeeessful  atUek  upon  Ihe  allied 

1813.  army  of  British  and  Spanish  troops,  was  obliged  to 
retire  with  the  loss  of  three  thousand  in  killed  and  wounded. 

But  the  army  of  Lord  Wellington  did  not  resume  its  aetivo 
operations  until  the  month  of  May,  at  which  period  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Salamanca.  The  French  retiring  from  Madrid, 
and  their  positions  oa  the  Tagns  and  Valladolid,  crossed  the 
Carrion  and  Pisnerga,  and  retreated  towards  Burgos.  The 
June  12»  allied  army  followed  them  with  vigour,  and  recon- 

1813.  noitred  the  enemy's  position  at  that  place  $  but  the 
French  abandoned  the  castle  and  the  heights  which  they  had 
ocenpied,  crossed  the  Arlanaon^  and  directed  their  march  to 
ihe  Ebro.  In  a  few  days  the  allies  crossed  the  Ebro,  and 
proceeded  towards  Yittoria,  which  the  .enemy  occupied.— 
Their  army  was  commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  having 
marshal  Jourdan  as  the  major  general.  This  position  ia 
firont  of  the  city  was  very  farourable ;  but  Lord  Wellington 
attacked  it  and  gained  a  complete  victory,  capturing  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  four  hundred  and 
fifteen  ammunition  waggons,  all  their  baggage  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners.  Sir  Rowland  Hill  commenced 
the  aetion,  by  carrying  the  heights  upon  which  the  left  of 
the  enemy  rested;  these  he  maintained  during  the  day, 
which  facilitated  his  obtaining  possession  of  a  village  in 
front  of  the  adverse  line.  This  attack  combined  with  an- 
tither,  by  sir  Thomas  Picton  and  the  earl  of  Dalhousie  on  the 
left  of  the  enemy's  centre,  obliged  him  to  retire  towards  Yit- 
toria. The  left  of  the  army  under  sir  Thomas  Graham  was 
equally  successfal,  obtaining  possession  of  the  villages,  cov« 
ered  by  the  right  of  the  French,  which  was  posted  upon 
commanding  heights.  These  heights,  however,  were  soon 
earned,  and  the  whole  army  then  co-operated  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  compelled  to  fly  through  Yittoria ;  and 
were  followed  until  the  evening.  Cut  off  ft-om  the  high  road 
to  France,  he  was  obliged  to  turn  towards  Pamplona,  without 
being  able  to  carry  with  him  more  than  one  gun  and  one 
howitser.  The  French  forces  consisted  of  the  whole  re- 
mains of  the  armies  of  the  south  and  centre  of  Spain,  some 
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troops  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and  four  diTisiono  and  the 
eayalry  of  the  army  of  Portagal.  The  low  •nstaiaed  by  the 
allies  in  this  engagement^  amoonted  to  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  killed  and  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy  woon* 
ded.  Leaving  a  garrison  in  Pamplona,  the  Freneh  army  re- 
treated into  Franee,  followed  by  the  light  troops  of  the  allies* 
Pamplona  was  immediately  invested,  Torlosa  was  taken 
after  two  actions  by  sir  Thomas  Graham,*  Paneorbo  eapitn^ 
lated  to  the  Spanish  troops,  and  soon  afterwards  the  eity  of 
St.  Sebastian  was  besieged. 

Affairs  upon  the  eastern  eoast  began  to  assume  at  this  pe- 
riod rather  a  dark  complexion^  Sir  John  Murray,  who  was 
before  Tarragona  with  twenty  thousand  British  and  Spanish 
troops  under  his  command,  upon  hearing  that,  marshall  Sa* 
ehet,  with  rather  less  than  the  same  number  of  men,  was  ad« 
vancing  tmm  Barcelona  through  Valencia,  without  waitiuf^ 
J      1813.  ^^^  ^^^  approach,  or  ascertaining  the  real  strength 

of  the  enemy,  raised  the  siege  and  re-embaiked  his 
troops  for  Alieant  Lord  W.  Bentinck  soon  afterwards  sue- 
eeeded  Sir  J.  Murray  in  command  $  and  Sachet  evacuated 
Yaleneia,  which  city  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Span- 
ish general  Elio.  The  Freneh  then  retreated  to  Barcelona, 
Au  1 10  ^"^  ^^^  *^^^  ^'  Tarragona  was  resumed.  Mar- 
'  shal  Suchet  again  attempted  its  rdief  with  twenty 
thousand  men  and  succeeded.  Lord  W.  Bentinek  retired;  after 
which  the  French  blew  up  the  works  and  withdrew  from  the 
place.  Some  time  afterwards  the  British  general  advanced 
in  his  turn,  to  Villa  Franca;  but  marshal  Suchet,  expecting 
an  attack  in  Barcelona,  resolved  to  anticipate  it,  and  aocord- 
ingly  made  an  assault  upon  the  advanced  guard  of  the  allies, 
Sent  22    ^^^^  proved  successful.    Lord  W.  Bentinek  upon 

receiving  this  check,  retired  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tarragona,  where  he  embarked  for  Sicily,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  troops  to  lieutenant  general  Clinton. 

The  battle  of  Yittoria  having  nearly  dissipated  the  Freneh 
army  under  Joseph,  Napoleon  in  order  to  retrieve  his  aflhirs 
in  this  quarter,  dispatched  marshal  Sonlt  from  Germany,  as 
lieutenant  of  the  emperor  and  commander  in  chief  of  the 
French  armies  in  Spain  and  the  southern  provinces  of  France. 
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Smait,  took  tho  immediate  eommand ;  aod,  ftfter  nnitiiig  all 
the  Toinlbreements  he  eonld  obtain,  with  the  rtftaaining  troopa 
whieh  the  disponed  state  of  Joseph's  army  woald  enable  him 
to  ooUeet,  he  made  a  vigoroas  eflTort  to  re-enter  Spain,  compel 
the  forees  of  lord  Wellington  to  retire,  and  if  possible,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Pamplona.  The  British  army  were  post^ 
July  24,  ^  '^  ^^^  passes  of  the  mountains ;  and  the 
1813.  French  marshal  made  two  simoltaneons  attacks 
npon  their  positions*  One  was  upon  general  Byng,  at  Ron* 
cevalles,  which  was  sustained  until  the  afternoon,  with  great 
bravery.  The  enemy  having  turned  the  position.  Sir  Lowry 
Cole  withdrew  in  the  night  to  Znbiri.  The  other  attack 
was  npon  sir  Rowland  Hill,  who  was  finally  compelled  to  re*. 
tire  to  Iruitia.  Soalt  continued  to  advance,  and  three 
days  afterwards  appeared  before  Pamplona,  to  which  place 
the  British  had  retreated.  Next  day  an  unsuccessful  assault 
along  the  whole  line  of  heights,  was  made  by  the  French,  in 
wMch  the  gallantry  of  the  fourth  division,  under  major  gen- 
eral Ross,  was  rendered  conspicuous.  This  was  succeeded 
by  ah  attack  upon  the  French  army  by  lord  Wellington,  which, 
after  an  arduous  contest^  proved  eminently  successful.  The 
enemy  being  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  into  France,  the 
allies  were  enabled  to  resume  the  positions  which  they  had 
relinquished  about  ten  days  previously.  The  French  loss  on 
this  occasion  is  stated  to  have  been  enormous,  amounting  to 
10,000  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners.  That  of  the  British 
was  very  severe,  particularly  in  wounded.  An  unfortunate 
attempt  was  made  at  this  time  upon  the  fortress  of  St  Se* 
bastian,  in  which  the  allies  sustained  the  loss  of  1^00  killed, 
wounded  and  missing;  but  the  city  was  finally  taker  by 
storm,  about  the  last  of  August.  The  breach  which  nad 
been  eflfected,  on  the  arrival  of  the  storming  party,  was  dis* 
covered  to  be  impracticable,  excepting  at  one  point,  formed 
by  the  breaching  of  the  end  and  front  of  the  curtain,  and  this 
was  accessible  only  by  single  files.  General  Graham,  who 
had  condncted  the  seige,  resorted  at  this  crisis  to  the  despe« 
rate  expedient  of  cannonading  the  curtain  itself,  over  the 
heads  of  his  own  troops.  The  admirable  precision  of  the 
fire  from  the  batteries,  and  a  feint  made  upon  a  small  breach 
VOL.  JI.  Q  q  1 
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on  tbe  riglit  of  the  real  poitit  ot  agsluilty  sMisted  by  an  aeei^ 
dental  explosion,  whieb  happened  at  a  eiitieal  moment,  on  thr 
nunpart  of  the  eortain,  ereated  some  eosfonon  in  the  enenj; 
and  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  British  troops  to  estab- 
lish themselves  upon  the  narrow  pass,  and  obtain  a  seenro 
lodgment.  It  was  impossible  to  restrain  the  impetvosity  of 
the  soldiers,  and,  in  an  hour  afterwards,  the  enemy  was 
driren  into  the  castle,  from  all  the  eomplieation  of  defcnees, 
whieh  he  had  prepared  in  the  streets,  and  the^iown  remained 
in  possession  of  the  British.  Bat  there  were  lieentions  ont- 
rages  perpetrated  upon  the  Spanish  inhabitants  by  the  sol« 
diers,  whieh  stain  the  eharaeter  of  the  oAeers  who  permit* 
ted  them,  and  diminish  the  applause  to  whieh  their  ditlia« 
guished  gallantry  would  otherwise  have  been  jnstiy  entitled. 
The  allied  loss  in  this  affair,  amounted  to  two  thousaiid  throci  * 
« hundred  killed  and  wounded.  Sueeess  in  this  quarter  wam 
rendered  complete,  by  the  eapitulation  of  the  eastio  of  8t» 
Sebastian,  in  eighteen  days,  after  a  tigorons,  but  aboilm 
attempt,  by  the  duke  of  Dalmatia  fbr  its  relief. 

No  event  of  importanee  occurred  subsequently  to  the  lUl  of 
this  place,  until  the  following  mouthy  at  whieh  period  the  com] 
hined  armies  under  ford  Wellington  entered  France.  But  an 
action  at  the  passage  of  the  Biddassoa,  had  first  taken  plaee^ 

Oct  7  1813  ^°  "^^^^^  the  French  entrenchments  at  Andaye 
*  were  forced  $  and  the  allies  sustained  a  loaa 
of  one  thousand  six  hundred^  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
operations  of  lord  Wellington  against  marshal  Sonlt,  were 
much  facilitated  by  the  capitulation  of  Pamplona^  whieh  eity 
surrendered  to  Don  Carlos  d'Espagna  |  and  rendered  the 
troops  disposable  which  had  been  employed  in  the  bloekade. 
Since  the  early  part  of  August,  the  French  army  had  oees- 
pied  a  formidable  position  in  front  of  St.  Jean  de'  Lus,  wMh 
their  right  upon  the  sea,  and  their  left  and  centre  strongly 
posted  upon  heights  near  the  villages  of  la  Petite,  la  Rhiae 
ID  the  Sarre,  and  of  Anhouse.  This  position  generally,  bat 
especially  its  right,  had  been  fortified  by  the  enemy  with  uo 
much  labour  and  attention,  that  lord  Weyington  did  not  con- 
sider it  expedient  to  make  an  approach  in  front.    An  attack 

Nov.  II  1813.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  '^  eentre  of  thia  post  was  sm- 
eessful,  and  the  British  troops  established  them- 
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•elres  in  Ike  rear  of  tlie  eBemy'i  right.  FinAiig  tfce  ground 
no  longer  tenable,  mamkal  Bonk  withdrew  daring  the  night, 
into  his  intrenehmentt  before  the  eity  of  Bayonne,  after  aus* 
taining  a  Iom  of  fifty  one  pieeee  of  eannon,  and  one  thousand 
flire  hundred  men  taken  prisoners.  The  contest  was  long 
and  sanguinary,  lasting  from  day  light  until  dark ;  and  the 
eembined  armies  losing  upwards  of  two  thousand  seven  hun* 
dred  killed  and  wounded. 

j^  ^gj^  About  a  month  after  this,  the  dnke  of  Dalma# 
lia,  in  his  intreoehed  position  before  Bayonne> 
trith  his  right  npon  the  Ardoor,  covered  by  a  morass  in  front, 
the  right  of  the  eentre  resting  npon  the  same  morass,  and  hb 
left  npon  the  river  Nive,  was  attacked  by  lord  Wellington^ 
with  his  whole  army.  The  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy 
were  Ibrced,  and  retired  towards  Bayonne.  Next  day,  the 
French  having  withdrawn  into  their  intrenehments,  from  the 
heights  they  had  before  occupied,  sir  Rdwland  Hill,  who  eom<> 
Banded  on  the  right  of  the  allies,  took  the  position  intended 
for  him  without  molestation.  Bnt  on  the  same  morning,  the 
Freneh  moved  oat  of  their  intrenched  eauip,  with  their  whole 
amy,  and,  in  their  tnm,  attacked.  They  drove  in  the  piquets 
of  the  left  of  the  allies,  but  were  vepulsed  in  their  attempt 
npon  sir  John  Hope^s  corps.  At  night,  however,  they  still 
maintained  the  ground  horn  which  they  had  driven  the  piquets. 
Next  morning  they  renewed  their  attack  upon  the  British  left 
with  the  same  ill  success,  and  afterwards  withdrew  into  their 
camp  $  bnt  passing  a  large  force  through  Bayonne,  they  com* 
menced  an  assault  upon  sir  Rowland  Hill,  but  were  repulsed 
with  excessive  loss.  By  this  battle,  the  enemy  were  forced 
to  retire  from  a  height,  on  the  rig^t  of  the  allied  position, 
which  was  afterwards  maintained  against  all  their  efforts  to 
retain  iu  But  the  general  attack  upon  marshal  SouU,  may 
also  bo  considered  to  have  been  defeated,  since  no  material 
impression  was  made  upon  him,  and  the  loss  which  lord 
Wellington  sustained  was  upwards  of  five  thousand  men 
killed,  wounded  and  missing. 

Reasonable  expectations  were  entertained,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  Orders  in  Council,  the  principal  eause  of  difiiculty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ameriem  would  produce  on  the  part 
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of  tke  letter  an  «lirog«don  of  her  4cdfu«limi  of  hootUitxt. 
In .  conformity  with  these  Tiews^  tir  John  B.  Warren  woo  ap- 
pointed  the  admiral  on  the  Ameriean  stationi  with  foil  pow- 
en,  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  eonelade  an  imaediaio 
peaee,  whieh  England,  who  had  made  e^ery  eiertion  to  avoid 
a  ruptnre,  had  erery  disposition  to  obtain.  But  tho  Aawri- 
can  government,  deaf  to  every  amicaUe  proposition,  refhsod 
an  armistice  offered  by  sir  George  Prevost,  and  received  with 
coldness  the  overtures  of  admiral  Warren;  whilst  they  per* 
tinacoonsly  insisted  upon  sudh  ternm,  as  conM  not  be  acceded 
to  by  Great  Britain,  withont  manifest  dishonour.  ParliameMty 
Feb.  I8i  accordingly,  upon  leamiog  this  state  of  aibii% 
1813.  Yoted,  with  almost  unexampled  unanimity,  to  prose* 
cote  the  war  with  America*  The  events  of  this  straggle  are 
relatively  unimportant ;  and  we  deiivo  no  ospsolation  from 
the  grandeur  of  its  achiovements,  for  the  injustice  of  its 
origin,  or  the  ferocio^  principlos  oi  retaliation  upon  whiah 
it  has  been  conducted. 

The  naval  suocesses  however,  which  tho  Amertcans  have 
obtained,  have  struck  deeply  in  the  root  of  the  naval  power 
of  Great  Britain.  The  distinct  capturos,  at  different  periods, 
of  three  British  frigates,  the  Gnerriere,  Macedonian  and  Java, 
in  single  actions,  by  the  American  ships  Constitution  and 
United  States,  were  events  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  firom  their  superior  force  $  yet  the  victories  were 
gained  with  such  small  comparative  loss,  that  it  prodnood 
a  strong  sensation  of  disgrace  upon  tho  public  mind.  The  two 
engagements  of  tbe  sloops  Frolic  and  Peaeock,  with  American 
vessels  of  nearly  the  same  force,  attended  with  similar  suc- 
cess, served  to  confirm  the  impression.  But  the  captare  of 
the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  by  the  Shannon,  cmn- 
manded  by  enft.  P.  B.  V.  Broke,  near  the  port  of  Bost<m,  in 
the  course  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  some  measnie,  re- 
deemed the  naval  reputation  of  the  country.  This  contest 
however,  was  of  a  nature  to  revive  pride,  rather  than  to  res* 
tore  confidence.  The  Chesapeake  had  lost  nearly  every  com- 
missioned officer  on  board ;  she  had  Just  left  the  harbour,  with 
a  discontented  and  riotous  crew,  and  though  she  was  ear* 
ried  with  great  gallantry  by  hoarding,  yet  this  success  was 
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Ml  obtained  withoat  severe  lois*  The  prerioni  eranonade 
of  Uie  Chesapeake  had  also  been  very  destruetiye.  The 
eaptnre  of  the  Anteiiean  shiop  Argus,  in  Bl.  George's  ehan* 
sol,  by  the  Poiieaa,  oi^t.  Maples,  aibrded  another  proof,  sat* 
isiaotorjto  the  BngUsh  pabUe,  that  the  skill  and  brayery  of 
British  seamen  wonld  not  long  bo  a  anbjoet  of  dispnte-  In  this 
notion,  the  pre-oninenee  of  the  Amerieano  in  eannonading, 
in  a  degree  disappeared.  The  Peliean  fired  with  mneh  more 
preeision  than  her  antagonist  $  the  fomer  had  only  two  killed 
and  fiye  wounded,  whilst  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the  Argus 
amounted  to  near  thirty,  smiong  whom  was  her  eommander, 
who  was  buried  with  the  honours  ^  war,  upon  her  arrival  in 
Sngland. 

The  operations  of  the  ^bmeriean  army,  on  the  eontrary, 
were  not  marked  with  either  the  aetivity  or  sueeess,  which 
generally  attended  their  naval  enterprises.  Intrinaio  weak* 
ness  in  the  conception,  and  want  of  combination  in  the  exe* 
ention  of  their  plans,  constantly  occasioned  their  defeat^ 
almost  without  any  effort  to  counteract  them  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain.  The  military  events  of  this  war  have  been 
the  effect  of  no  systematic  arrangement ;  but  have  been  chiefly 
confined  to  predatory  incursions  into  Canada,  accompanied 
by  alternate  success  and  defeat,  without  producing  any  re- 
sult favouraUe  to  a  cessation  of  hostili^es.^*  But  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  confirmed  the  democratic  party  in  the  popularity  of 
the  war,  which  had  originated  with  them,  and  they  renewed 
their  exertions  to  prosecute  it  with  energy. 

The  American  general  Smyth,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  was  defeated  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  into  whieh 
he  had  made  an  irruption,  by  a  small  division  of  troops  under 
lieutenant  colonel  Bishop.  And,  about  the  same  time,  the 
Amerioan  general  Dearborn,  who  had  advanced  to  the  fron- 
tier of  lower  Canada,  near  Champlain,  after  making  a  few 
r^cmauMMOMtA  beyond  the  line,  retraeed  hisoteps,  and  relin- 
quished his  expedition  to  Montreal ;  when  his  army  retired 
into  winter  quarters.  A  naval  attempt  upon  the  port  ^ 
Rtngston,  by  the-  American  flotilla  open  lake  Ontario,  proved 
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equally  abortive^  aid  they  returned  to  Saeketis  HailMar,  fiir 
iht  winter. 

A  partial  bleekade  of  the  coast  of  Ameriea,  from  the  port 
of  New  York  to  the  river  MiseiMippi,  had  been  proelaimod 
by  Great  Britain,  by  whieh  the  eastern  ports  were  left  open 
to  neutral  eommerce.  Bat  the  adTantages  that  afforded  to 
the  northern  states,  gave  nmbrage  to  the  President,  and  ho 
proposed  to  Conf|p«8s  to  prohibit  any  trade  whatever,  under 
the  anthority  of  a  speoial  license,  and  also  all  exportation 
from  the  United  States  in  foreign  bottoms.  An  ondmrgo  law 
was  finally  passed,  in  eonseqnenee  of  this  reeommendatiott. 

The  defeat  of  general  Winchester,  from  whoso  expedition 
into  upper  Canada  the  highest  expectations  had  been  indal* 
ged,  occurred  in  the  month  of  January.  Colonel  doctor, 
attacked  him  with  five  hundred  regular  troops  and  mililia  and 
six  hundred  Indians.  General  Winchester,  whose  force  con- 
sisted of  one  thoasand  men,  after  makittg  a  desperate  reust- 
once,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  five  hundred  of  his  troops  $ 
^whilst  most  of  the  rest,  in  attempting  to  escape,  were  out  off 
by  the  savages.  The  British  loss  was  only  twenty  Smt  kilitd 
and  one  hundred  and  SHj  eight  wounded. 

Towards  lower  Canada,  the  American  forces  posted  at 
Ogdensbnrg,  availing  themselves  of  the  fronen  state  of  thn 
St.  Lawrence,  wire  in  the  habit  of  making  nocturnal  incur* 
aions  into  the  Canadian  territory,  and  committing  depreda- 
tions upon  the  privato  property  of  the  inhabiUmts.  Sir 
George  Prevost  conceived  it  to  be  necessary  to  dislodge  them 
from  their  position,  and  put  a  stop  to  their  ttoesses.  Thn 
enterprise  was  eflfiMsted  by  a  detachment  under  tho  commnnd 
of  major  Maedonnel,  of  tiie  Glengary  Light  bifantry  Fenoi» 
bles,  with  the  loss  of  abo^t  sixty,  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Towards  the  last  of- April,  general  Dearborn,  with  a  force 
of  about  two  thousand  men,  under  the  convoy  of  a  flotilla  of 
sixteen  vessels  of  different  descriptions,  commanded  byeap- 
tain  Chanucey,  landed  at  York,  in  Upper  Canada,  and  captar^ 
ed  that  post  The  British  force,  under  mijor  general  Shealb^ 
amounting  to  six  hundred  regulars  and  militia,  made  a  spirit* 
ed  opposition  for  some  time ;  but  at  length  retired  itfan  the 
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ovel*wlielmiilg  saperiority  of  nttmkert.  The  magftsiae  of  the 
westein  battery,  by  an  uafertaaate  aeeident,  blew  ap^  aai 
kOled  aad  woaaded  many  of  the  Amerieaas  adraoebg  to  Ae 
aseaalt,  as  well  as  some  of  the  British  troops.  The  gallant 
Ameriean  general  Pike,  lost  his  life  by  this  explosion)  atid  the 
death  of  so  aetive  and  sldlfid  an  oHeer,  was  aaiyersaUy  re« 
gretted  thronghoat  his  army.  The  regalar  Iroops  fetmted» 
and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  mililia  aad  a  few  artiUeristSy 
eapitttlated  to  the  Americans.  A  new  ship,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  naval  stores  were  destroyed^  aad  the  powder  mag* 
azine  was  blown  up.  Charges  of  the  wanton  destraetion  of 
eiril  bnildings  and  private  property,  have  beat  adraaeed 
against  the  Amerieaas  in  this  afttir,  alike  dishonourable  to 
their  eharaeter,  and  inconsistent  with  their  eaehutTO  preten- 
sions  to  generous  hostility* 

An  attempt  upon  the  Ameriean  post  at  Sadfiotts  Harboar, 

was  made  by  sir<3eorge  Prevost,  at  the  same  time  that  the 

April  39,  expedition  against  York  was  in  operation ;  bat  it 

^^^  was  not  attended  with  similar  saeeess.  Colonel 
Baynes  who  eommanded  the  troops,  assisted  by  sir  James  Tea 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  expected  to  have  elfeeted  a  landing  under 
eoTer  of  the  night;  but  a  strong  current  drifting  the  boats, 
they  were  anaUe  to  arrire  at  the  point  of  debarkation,  be- 
fore  the  Amerieaas  had  become  prepared  for  their  reception. 
The  landing  was  eflfeeted  at  another  place,  and  in  good  order; 
but  though  the  British  troops  were  constrained  to  adrance 
apon  very  disadTaatageous  ground,  yet  they  compelled  the 
Americans  to  retreat  before  them,  towards  their  works.  But 
the  annoyance  the  troops  had  experienced  in  their  approach) 
aad  the  streagth  of  the  place,  rendered  it  necessary  to  re-em- 
bark,  which  senrice  colonel  Baynes  performed  without  flir- 
ther  molestation.  The  British  loss  sustained  in  this  enter* 
prise,  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  killedi 
Wounded  and  missing. 

Colonel  Proctor,  whose  suecess  against  general  Wittehes- 
tar,  in  the  preceding  January,  had  been  so  distinguished^ 
again  signalized  himself  dnrin;a^  the  month  of  May,  by  the 
capture  of  four  hundred  and  seyenty  men,  from  a  superior 
force  of  militia^  under  brigadier  general  Clay,  who  made  a 
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aortie  fram  Ui  porition  near  die  foot  of  tiie  Rapids  of  tbe 
Miomat  Coloael '  Proetor  haviiig  inreited  this  post,  and  find- 
ing  it  too  fermidaUe  to  assaidt,  detemined,  after  the  partial 
saeeeso  of  his  enterprise,  to  retora  to  Sandwieh;  which 
nensnre  he  was  the  more  lAliged  to  adopt,  as  his  Indian 
auxiliaries  were  in  the  constant  hahit  of  desertion.  His  foree, 
in  this  expedition,  consisted  of  ahont  twenty  one  hundred,  of 
whi^  twelve  hnndred  were  Indians  $  and  the  loss  he  snstain- 
ed  was  only  about  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  whilst 
that  of  the  Amerioans  exceeded  one  thonsand.  An  attack 
which  was  afterwards  uMide  by  the  British  upon  the  post  of 
Sandusky,  was  brilliantly  defeated  by  the  Amoricaa  colonel 
Croghan,  and  occasioned  them  very  eonsideraUe  loss* 

The  Americans  sneceoded  in  efiecting  a  landing  upon  the 
Niagara  frontier,  before  fort  George,  tawards  the  dose  of  the 
mouth  of  May  I  although  not  without  esperieacing  a  gallant 
resistance  from  the  British  troops,  under  the  command  of 
colonel  Vincent  $  who,  with  all  the  force  he  could  colled, 
amounting  .to  sixteen  hundred  men,  from  Ch^pewa  and  fort 
Brie,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  head  of  the  lake.  The 
assailants  advanced  upon  him,  with  about  three  thousand  five 
hundred  men,  and  drove  in  the  British  advanced  posts*  But 
at  this  juncture,  lieutenant  colonel  Harvey  attempted  anight 
attack  upon  the  adverse  camp,  with  a  force  little  exceeding 
seven  hundred  men,  which  was  attmded  with  unexampled 
sueeess.  The  Americans  were  completely  surprised;  and  twn 
brigadier  generals,  upwards  of  one  hundred  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  three  guns,  one  brass  howit- 
zer and  three  tumbrils,  remained  in  possession  of  the  British. 
Next  day,  the  American  commander  made  a  precipitate  re- 
treat towards  Forty  Mile  Creek,  and  eflTecteda  junction  with 
his  reinforcements*  During  this  retreat,  a  eireumstanee  oc- 
curred, highly  creditable  to  lieutenant  Fitzgibbon,  who  had 
the  address,  without  an  engagement,  and  having  under  him 
only  a  small  detachment,  to  capture  lieutenant  colonel  Bcerst- 
ler,  and  about  five  hundred  men.  General  Dearborn  imme- 
diately concentrated  his  forces  at  fort  George,  and  general 
de  Rottenburg  assumed  the  command  of  the  British  troops. 

The  progress  of  the  American  war,  was  not  distinguished 
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bj  any  Tery  eitraordinarjr  or  brilliant  aehieTementy  until  the 
month  of  September.  Oeettrrenees  of  oat  posti,  and  a  petty 
f  erkft  of  hostile  events,  in  the  Chesapeake,*  and  on  the  lakes, 
seareely  deserve  the  eharaeter  of  military  transaetions*/ 

A  great  effort  for  nayal  snpremaey,  had  been  made  by  the 
British  and  Ameriean  eommanders,  both  upon  lake  Ontario 
and  lake  Erie.  On  the  former,  indeed,  the  forees  were  so 
neariy  eoonterpoised,  that  eaeh  party  was  fearfnl  of  his  an- 
tagonist, and  the  war  was  reduced  to  a  system  of  manoenver* 
ingy  without  produeing  any  deeisive  advantage  on  either  side. 
But  upon  lake  Erie,  the  wishes  of  the  Ameriean  eommodore, 
were  fully  aeeomplished.  The  English  flotilla  under  the 
eommand  of  eaptain  Barelay,  though  superior  in  apparent 
foree,  yet  was  principally  manned  by  Canadian  seamen ;  hav* 
iag  only  a  small  proportion  of  sailors  Arom  the  Royal  Navy, 
on  board.  Conunodore  Perry,  the  Ameriean  eommander, 
made  an  attack  upoa  the  English  fleet,  which,  in  the  outset, 
Sept  10,  ^^  extremely  dubious }  and  his  own  vessel,  the 

1823*  Lawrence,  having  become  totally  disabled,  was 
compelled  to  strike  her  flag.  Before  this  event  had  occurred, 
however,  commodore  Perry  made  a  desperate,  but  successful 
attempt,  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Perceiving  the 
hopeless  situation  of  his  own  ship,  he  quitted  her  in  an  open 
boat,  and  arriving  in  safety  on  board  the  Niagara,  he  gallant'^ 
ly  forced  her  through  the  British  line;  and  the  attack  being 
efibctually  supported  by  the  smaller  vessels,  the  whole  squad- 
ron, under  captain  Barclay,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  enormous.  Captain  Barclay  was  obli« 
ged  to  sail  from  Put-in-bay,  on  account  of  the  urgent  demands 
of  the  British  troops,  for  provisions  and  stores.    The  skill 

*  The  town  of  Hampton,  in  this  bay,  was  attacked  June  25,  and  tlie 
Americans  have  charged  the  English  troops  ^th  committing  depreda- 
tions upon  private  property,  and  other  atrocities,  not  only  unautliorized 
by  the  usages  of  war,  but  disgraceful  to  the  British  character.  Tliere 
can  be  no  apology  for  such  excesses,  if  the  facts  alleged  can  be  substan- 
tiated  t  and  even  the  conduct  of  the  Americafts  at  Ogdcnsburg  and 
Prescott,  during  the  previous  mnter*  and  also  the  destruction  of  civil 
buildings  at  York,  whilst  they  may  extenuate  such  proceedings,  on  the 
ground  of  retaliation,  cannot  establish  their  justification. 

VOL.  II.  nvv 
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with  wkieh  he  eomineiiced  the  action,  had,  at  one  monenty 
almost  plaeed  the  wreath  of  victory  in  hit  hands ;  of  whieh^ 
the  presence  of  mind  and  collected  courage  of  hb  adTorsarj^ 
the  American  commander,  could  alone  have  rohbed  him. 

The  dispersion  of  general  Proctor's  whole  force,  in  Upper 
Canada,  by  general  Harrison,  was  one  consequence  of  theas* 
cendency  which  the  Americans  had  gained  upon  lake  Erie. 
General  Harrison  captured  about  six  hundred  troops,  includ* 
ing  officers ;  and  general  Proctor  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
reach  the  British  head  quarters,  at  Burlington  heights,  with 
about  two  hundred  of  his  men ;  but  not  without  incurring  the 
censure  of  sir  George  Prerost,  for  his  want  of  conduct. 

The  invasion  of  Lower  Canada,  and  the  capture  of  Mon- 
treal, for  a  long  time  contemplated  by  the  Americans,  was 
attempted  in  two  directions,  towards  the.  close  of  the  present 
year.  General  Hampton,  with  a  force  estimated  at  five  thous* 
and  men,  penetrated  towards  Canada,  as  far  as  the  river 
Chateangay ;  but  sir  George  Prevost,  in  order  to  counteract 
this  movement,  ordered  sir  R.  H.  Sheafe  nearer  to  the  froo* 
tier  line,  with  all  his  regular  troops  and  about  eight  thousand 
militia.  The  American  general,  however,  intimidated  by  an 
affiiir  of  out  posts  on  the  river,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by 
only  about  three  hundred  militia,  under  lieutenant  colonel  de 
Salaberry,  commenced  a  disgraceful  and  precipitate  retreat 
to  the  Four  Corners,  the  point  from  which  he  had  advanced. 

The  other  enterprise,  more  formidable  in  its  aspect,  was 
equally  weak  in  its  plan  and  execution.  General  Wilkinson^ 
who  had  been  making  preparations  during  the  whole  sum- 
mer, descended  the  St.  Lawrence  with  about  eight  thousand 
men,  early  in  November,  leaving  (he  post  of  Kingston  in  bis 
rear,  without  detaching  any  blockading  force  to  keep  the 
British  garrison  in  check.  A  corps  of  observation,  under 
lieut.  col.  Morrison,  had  closely  followed  their  motions ;  and 
an  American  brigade,  under  general  Boyd,  of  more  than  three 
thousand  men,  was  landed  near  Christler's  point  and  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  British.  Colonel  Morrison  order- 
ed his  troops  to  retire  gradually  to  the  position  selected  for 
the  detachment  to  occupy ;  and  there  the  Americans,  though 
they  exhibited  great  bravery,  were  balBed  in  every  attack 
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whieh  they  aitempted,  and  were  finallj  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  three  hundred  and  forty  killed,  wounded,  and  taken 
prisoners.  General  Wilkinson,  after  this  mortification,  cros- 
sed to  the  right  bank  of  the  8t  Lawrence,  and  retired  into 
winter  quarters.  The  residue  of  the  invading  forces  were 
withdrawn  Arom  the  Niagara  frontier;  and  the  American 
officer,  who  had  been  left  in  command  at  fort  George,  sav- 
agely burned  the  town  of  Newark,  as  he  retreated.  But  the 
British^  soon  afterwards,  irritated  by  this  excess,  surprised 
fort  Niagara,  on  the  American  side  of  the  river,  and  destroy- 
ed the  town  of  Bnl&loe,  and  other  villages  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  in  retaliation  for  the  conflagration  of  Newark. 

An  occurence  in  Parliament,  during  this  year,  very  strong- 
ly agitated  all  classes  of  persons,  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  inter- 
dicted from  all  intercourse  with  her  child,  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte $  and  having  received  from  lord  Sidmouth,  the  report  of 
a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  casting  aspersions  upon 
her  character,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  requesting  that  an  investigation  might  be  insti- 
tuted by  Parliament,  relative  to  her  whole  conduct  during  her 
residence  in  England.  A  conversation  in  the  House  ensued 
upon  this  communication,  and,  at  different  times,  various  mo- 
tions were  offered  in  relation  to  the  illustrious  personage  who 
had  made  it;  but  the  subject  finally  subsided,  without  pro- 
ducing a  parliamentary  enquiry. 

The  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholicks  in  Ireland,  were  ad- 
Tocated  in  Parliament  the  present  year,  with  uncommon 
warmth ;  and  a  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Grattan,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  they  la- 
boured, was  debated  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House ; 
and  finally,  after  repeated  amendments,^  the  principal  clause 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  four. 

The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was  renewed  for 
twenty  years,  with  certain  restrictions  and  modifications  at- 
tached to  its  continuance;  of  which  the  most  important  ap- 
peared to  be  a  provision,  authorising  any  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  to  trade  to  and  from  the  possessions  of  the  Company 
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in  India  J  lot  pmliibitinj;,  at  ike  fame  tnne,  Ae  trade  ta 
China. 

A  D  1814  P>^^^*^7  ^^  attempting  tlie  paaiage  of  the 
'  Rhine,  prinee  Schwartaenhnrg,  eenmaiMlw  hi 
chief  of  the  aUied  anoiet,  had  advaneed  a  large  foree  into 
Switzerland,  the  goyemment  rf  whieh,  at  the  iastigatiott, 
and  by  the  eompnlsion  of  Napoleon,  had  deelared  itodf 
neotral,  in  the  approaching  conteBt*  To  eoonteraet  the  in- 
pulce  produced  by  this  declaration,  a  prodamation  wao  ad« 
drcMcd  by  the  Anstrian  general  to  the  inhabitantc,  promisisg 
them  protection,  and  auerting  the  principal  intention  of  the 
confederate  powers,  to  be  the  restoration  of  those  places  to  their 
independence  which  France  had  violated.  The  grand  nam- 
bined  forces  then  crossed  the  Rhine,  withont  opposition^  at 
Basle,  Schaffhausen  and  other  intermediate  points;  and  at 
the  same  period  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
by  which  the  ancient  government  was  re«estaUished.  The 
French  troops  were  unable  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
Rhine  by  the  Russian  and  Prussian  armies  under  general 
Blocher,  and  the  Russians  under  general  Witgenstein,  who 
erossed  the  river  in  Alsace  and  France  Compte.  As  they  ad» 
Tanced  gradually  into  the  country,  they  behaved  with  the 
greatest  circumspection,  announcing  themselves  as  the  ftiends 
of  France,  ^nd  enemies  only  to  the  usurper  of  the  govem* 
ment  and  the  tyrant  of  the  continent.  But  hefore  the  deter* 
inination  of  the  allies  to  invade  France,  was  carried  into 
execution,  the  Russian  reinforcements  from  the  eoninco  of 
Moscow  had  arrived,  and  although  they  had  marched  about 
two  thousand  miles,  they  became  the  theme  of  admiration  for 
their  warlike  appearance,  admirable  equipment  and  military 
perfection. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  French  ruler,  made  prodigious  ex* 
ertions  to  sustain  himself,  and  defend  the  country  at  this 
critical  conjuncture.  France,  who  had  trampled  down  the 
rights  and  sovereignties  of  nations  in  her  various  invasions, 
had  now  become,  by  the  wonderful  revolution  of  events,  an 
invaded  country:  and  Napoleon,  as  he  could  expect,  from 
the  mercy  of  his  conquerors,  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
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impobe  of  httoMnity  night  prompt  them  to  award,  so  he  had 
every  thing  to  apprehend  from  the  administration  of  their 
Jastiee.  GoaeeBtrating  all  the  reiaforeemeaU  which,  from 
the  dqpcyalaled  state  of  Fraaee  he  was-aUe  to  eolleet,  and 
combinii^  them  with  the  remaiM  of  his  different  armies  as- 
^  sembled  at  Vitry,  he  todc  the  command  of  the  whole,  about 
the  last  of  January.  The  heads  of  eolamns  of  the  grand 
allied  army  from  SwitzeriaBd,  and  that  of  Silesia,  under 
the  Yeteran  general  Blneher,  at  the  same  period,  were  united 
at  Brienoe.  The  first  general  battle  which  the 
^  '  combined  Russians,  Prussians  and  Austrians  fought 

in  France,  •ccunred  at  thia  place,  terminating  in  the  de* 
iJMil  of  Napoleon,  who  left  seventythree  pieees  of  eannoa 
and  Ibnr  thousand  prisoners  in  the  possession  of  general 
Blneher.  The  Freneh  retreated  to  Troyes,  of  which  city^ 
part  of  the  ^rand  aHied  forces  took  possession,  a  few  days 
afterwards.  HaTing  withdrawn  lai^  detachments  from  his 
amies  in  Spain,  and  colleeted  his  reserres.  Napoleon  made  a 
greater  eS»rt,  about  the.  middle  of  February,  to  retrieve  his 
fortune. 

Marshal  Maeher,  after  winning  the  battle  of  Brienne,  had 
moved  along  the  Mame  in  pursuit  of  marshals  Macdooald 
and  Marmoat,  with  too  little  precaution.  Napoleon  unex- 
pectedly broke  up  firom  bef<Hre  Troyes,  and  uniting  himself 
with  Macdonald  and  Marmont,  made  a  sudden  onset  upon 
general  BhieheHs  left,  which  occasioned  him  great  loss,  and 
obliged  him  to  retreat  across  the  Marne. 

This  serious  cheek  was  almost  immediately  followed  by 
anotiier  given  by  Bonaparte  to  general  Witgenstein  at  Nan- 
gis,and  the  Frince  Royal  of  Wirtemburg  at  Monterean.  In 
these  several  combats,  Napoleon  evinced  that  his  genius  for 
rapid  evolution,  and  suddenness  of  assault,  which  had  so 
often  rendered  him  remarkable,  had  not  been  crushed  by  his 
late  defeats ;  and  the  military  abilities  he  displayed,  it  must 
be  admitted,  considering  his  means,  were  never  more  dis- 
tinguished by  succcM. 

Early  ia  February  a  congress  had  been  convened  at  Chat- 
tiUon,  consisting  of  lords  Cathcart  and  Aberdeen,  plenipo- 
tentiaries from  Great  Britain;  Count  Rasumousky,  from 
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Roasia  $  Coont  HamboMt,  from  Prussia ;  Coint  Btadioii,  front 
Austria;  and  Canlineourt,  from  France;  for  the  purpose  of 
negoeiating  a  general  peaee.  Bat,  so  soon,  as  the  partial 
sneeesses  of  the  month  of  February  had  attraded  the  arnn 
of  Napoleon,  the  high  tone  #rhieh  his  minister  assumed  in 
the  Congress  rendered  it  evident,  that  the  sufferings  of  Franee 
had  not  changed  the  ambitious  views  of  her  government.  A 
rupture  of  the  negociations  took  place  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  Canlinconrt  returned  to  the  head-quarters  of  his  master. 
A  succession  of  military  events  at  this  period 
March  1814.  ^^^^^^^^  ^f  ^|^i^]^  the  limits  of  the  present  com- 
pendium will  not  admit  a  particular  relation.  Marshal  Blu- 
cher  after  his  retreat  across  the  Mame,  was  soon  enabled  to 
eoneentrate  the  different  corps  of  his  army,  and  achieve  new 
victories.  The  successes  of  this  general,  over  Bonaparte  in 
Picardy,  particularly  at  Laon,  where  he  captured 
March  9,  ^^y^^^y  pieces  of  cannon  and  innumerable  wa^^ns, 
enabled  him,  after  forming  a  junction  with  that  part  of  the 
combined  army  which  had  marched  into  France  through 
Holland,  to  press  very  closely  upon  the  rear  of  the  retreating 
enemy.  The  grand  Bohemian  army,  under  prince  Schwartzea- 
burg,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  manoeuvring  in  Champagne, 
upon  the  Aube  and  the  Seine,  against  the  French  armiesy 
which  were  opposed  to  them.  But  the  events  of  the  cam* 
paign,  in  this  quarter,  had  not  been  striking  or  brilliant,  al- 
though, occasionally  marked  by  some  partial  successes,  until 
Napoleon,  by  an  extraordinary  military  imprudence,  exposed 
himself  to  the  bold  and  magnificent  movement,  by  the  execu- 
tion of  which  the  allies  were  enabled  to  march  in  tiinmph  to 
Paris*  Having  been  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  cross  the  Aube 
at  Arcis  and  Plancy,  and  compel  prince  6ehwartzenbui|;to 
\retreat  to  the  Seine,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  supporting 
general  Blucher,  by  marching  to  Chalons,  Napoleon,  in  his 
next  operations,  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  new  schemes. 
Perceiving  he  could  not  succeed  in  preventing  the  threatened 
junction  of  the  army  of  marshal  Blucher,  which  was  advanc* 
ing  from  Picardy,  with  the  combined  army  on  the  Aube«  yet, 
at  least,  he  intended  to  force  them  to  unite,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  the  rear  of  the  positions  which  they  then  occupied. 
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And,  an  ulterior  objeet,  of  enttng  t&roogh  the  allied  rear 
line  of  eommanieation,  was  also  rendered  apparent.  Ae- 
eordingly,  he  erotsed  the  Aube,  with'  the  i^reater  proportion 
of  his  armj,  near  Vitry^  and  took  the  direetion  of  St.  Dezier. 
Immediately  upon  this,  the  grand  army,  with  fortunate  alert- 
ness, erossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Anhe,  and  united  with 
general  Biueher ;  but,  in  order  to  mask  their  real  intentions^ 
indieated  a  movement  on  Vitry,  where  Napoleon  had  passed 
the  rirer.  Thus,  separating  the  army  of  Marmont  and  Mor- . 
tier  from  that  of  their  master,  and  placing  themselves  between 
Napoleon  and  Paris,  the  eombined  forces  of  the  prince  Sch^ 
warzenbugh  and  marshal  Blucher,  comprising  at  least  two 
hundred  thousand  men,  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  tho 
capital,  compelling  Marmont  and  Mortier  to  retreat  preeipi** 
tately  before  them  as  they  proceeded.  A  resistance,  but 
neither  powerful  nor  of  long  continuance,  was  presented  by 
the  few  troops  whieh  could  be  eoUected  at  the  confines  of 
Paris,  where  the  aHies  arrived  on  the  last  of  March.  The 
immediate  overthrow  of  this  feeble  opposition,  produced  the 
capitulation  of  the  capital  on  the  same  day.  The  emperor 
Aleiander,  whose  humanity  claims  the  gratitude,  as  his  he« 
roism  has  eicited  the  admiration  of  mankind,  interposed  to 
spare  this  eity  from  a  destruction,  which  might  have  been 
considered  a  just  retribution  for  the  miseries  inflicted  upon 
Moscow  and  the  other  capitals  of  desolated  Europe^ 

Napoleon  in  the  mean  time,  caught  in  a  snare  of  his  own 
contrivance,  though  he  rapidly  retraced  his  steps,  yet  on  his 
arrival  at  Fontanbleau,  found  he  had  returned  too  late  to 
succour  Paris.  That  imposing  military  rashness  by  whieh 
he  had  succeeded  in  achieving  hb  most  splended  victories, 
was  the  cause  of  his  signal  defeat,  and  the  downfal  which 
now  awaited  him.  He  was  opposed  by  equal  boldness  of  de- 
sign, equal  rapidity  of  movement,  and  equal  promptitude  of 
deeision. 

The  capital  had  hardly  been  occupied,  when  Alexander, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  allied  sovereigns,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, declaring  their  determination  to  treat  no  more  with  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  or  any  of  his  family ;  but  professing  great 
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retpcet  tad  frieadiliip  towards  France;  aad  inviting  tki 
Senate  to  create  a  provisional  govemmettt  for  tke  eonntry. 
Anril  1814  ^^^^  variotts  events  as  oeeorred  at  this  period, 
'  having  so  essential  an  inftnenee  on  the  happiness 
of  mankind)  perhaps  never  hefore  saeeeeded  eaeh  other  m  so 
rapid  and  hriUiaat  a  train.  The  Senate,  apparently  pre*de« 
termined  what  eonrse  to  porsne,  at  ones  deelared  that  Napo- 
leon  had  forfeited  the  throne*  This  was  promnlgated  to  the 
French  people,'  by  a  decree  of  the  provisional  government, 
signed  by  the  president,  C.  M.  Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Ben- 
eventam,  and  other  members ;  and  the  imperial  eonrt  confirm- 
ed the  proeoeding«  The  allied  sovereigns  then  made  a  tri« 
nmphal  entry  into  Paris,  at  the  head  of  their  guards,  amidst 
the  warmest  acclamations  of  all  ranks  of  the  popvlation* 
The  combined  forces,  in  the  mean  time,  had  directed  their 
march  towards  Fontanblean,  where  the  French  rnler  still  re« 
mained,  with  the  wrecks  of  his  army.  Deserted  by  Ney, 
Odinot,  and  a  few  others  of  his  marshals,  Bonaparte,  by  a 
pnblick  act,  condnded  at  the  palace  of  FontanUean,  meanly 
abdicated,  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  the  thrones  of  France 
and  Italy.  Thns,  the  individaal  who  had  proudly  stood  npon 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  human  devation,  and  looked  down 
with  disdain  upon  the  wondering  world,  by  a  single  motion 
descended  from  their  view ;  and  a  mingled  feding  of  con- 
tempt for  the  littleness,  and  triumph  at  the  disgrace  of  a  ty- 
irant,  displaced  the  admiration,  which  the  knowledge  of  his 
numerous  victories,  and  the  belief  of  his  ascendent  talents 
had  naturally  inspired.  He  chose  the  Island  of  Elba,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  as  the  place  of  his  future  residence ;  and  no 
objection  being  advanced  against  his  wishes,  he  was  conveyed 
thither  in  an  English  frigate.* 

In  compliance  with  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  Imperial 
Court,  that  the  head  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  should  return, 
His  Royal  Highness  the  count  d'Artois,  was  entitled  by  (he 
Senate,  the  lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom.  They  also 
committed  the  provisional  government  to  his  charge,  until 
Louts  Stanislaus  Xavier  de  France,  should  have  agreed  to 

*  The  empress,  Maria  Xouiss,  did  not  accompany  him. 
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the  eonstitutional  charter ;  and  the  high  and  reBponsible  sit- 
uation thus  conferred,  was  aeeepted  by  Monsieur,  amidst 
universal  acclamatiotis. 

Louis  the  eighteenth  wa»  in  England,  when  these  wonder- 
ful events  took  plac6 ;  but  he  repaired  as  soon  as  possible  to 
Paris,  and  confirmed  the  basis  of  the  eonstitutional  charter  $ 
though  he  could  not  agree  to  the  precise  Ibrms  and  conditms 
tvhich  had  been  prescribed.  But  when  he  became  reinstated 
upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors^  he  promulgated  a  liberal 
eonstitution  for  the  French  people. 

^,  «/>  ^d.^  Treaties  with  the  new  ffOT<inim6ttt  were  sin^k 
May  30, 1814.     ,,..*,..„.,  ^  J^ 

ed  and  ratified,  by  the  allied  powers  of  Great 

Britain,  Austria^  Rossia,  and  Prussia ;  bjr  which  France  re- 
mained in  possession  of  all  the  territories  held  by  her  in  ±792^ 
with  some  increase.  Holland  received  additional  territory. 
Thci  German  States  were  declared  independent,  and  united 
by  a  federative  league.  Switzerland  was  fironouneed  inde^ 
pendent,  under  her  own  peculiar  form  of  government.  Italy^ 
beyond  the  limits  which  returned  to  Austria,  was  declared  to 
be  composed  of  sovereign  states.  All  the  possessions  whick 
belonged  to  France^  in  America,  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  i7M, 
excepting  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  whteh 
were  ceded  to  Oreat  Britain,  were  restored.  That  part  of 
the  Island  of  St^  Domingo,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Basle,  to 
France,  was  receded  to  Spain.  The  privileges  Of  the  most 
favoured  nations  in  the  trade  to  India,  was  granted  to  France^ 
and  the  right  of  fishing  remained  as  it  stood  in  ±792.  France 
abo  agreed  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade^  in  the  course  of 
five  years :  to  exercise  it  under  limitations  fk*ifm  the  date  of 
the  treaty,  and  to  use  her  influence  with  other  nations  for  its 
abolition.  A  general  stipulation  was  introduced  for  conveU'* 
Ing  a  Congress  at  Vienna,  in  the  course  of  two  months,  te 
regulate  arrangements  for  the  completion  of  the  terms  of  the 
treaties.  Thus,  in  an  unparalleled  limitation  of  time,  the 
most  inordinate,  universal  and  remorseless  despotism  waf 
overthrown ;  and  the  foundation  of  renovated  Europe  estab^ 
lished,  upon  a  just  equilibrium  of  power^  and  the  legitimate 
dominion  of  its  sovereigns. 

VOL.  n.  s-  8  s 
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INiiag  the  pngfess  of  thew  astoDislnDg  duuiges  in  tlw 
eentre  of  Franee,  the  British  armies  whidi  had  heen  defend- 
ing the  kingdom  of  8[»ain,  did  not  long  remain  inaetive* 
Trae  to  the  eharaeteristie  do^ieity  of  his  disposition.  Napo- 
leon, in  the  previous  month  of  Deeemher,  had  formed  a  treaty 
of  peaee  with  Ferdinand  serenth,  who  stffl  remained  in  his 
power.  By  this  treaty,  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  territo* 
ries  was  aeknowledged,  and  Ferdinand  reoog^sed  as  king  of 
Bpain,  by  Bonaparte.  Bat  the  eaptive  monareh,  in  the  same 
instmment,  stipulated  for  the  mntnal  eTaenatioa  of  the 
eoontry  by  the  Freneh  and  Knglish  troops.  The  Spanish  re- 
geney,  however,  declared  aU  the  aets  of  the  king  nugatory,  not 
enJy  whilst  he  remained  in  a  sitnalion  to  be  eoeieed  by  the 
power  of  France,  hnt  nntil  he  had  taken  the  oaths  preserihed 
by  the  new  eonstitBtioa. 

The  army  of  lord  WelKngton  remained  quietly  in  their  po« 
sitions  before  Bayonne,  and  the  enemy  undertook  n0  active 
serriee  until  early  in  January.  The  duke  of  Dafanatia,  at 
this  period,  drove  in  the  alHed  pi^ets,  ohl^^  general 
Buehan  to  retreat,  and  established  two  divisions  on  the  heig^ 
which  he  had  occupied.  But^  lord  Wellington,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  having  concentrated  his  cen^eMid  right,  attadb- 
ed  the  height,  and  the  Freneh  retreated  wkhmitdefoiidingtlifr 
position.  Napoleon,  being  now,  hardly  pressed,  was  obliged 
to  recall  a  large  proportimi  of  Soult's  arkny  to  his  assistance^ 
and  the  enemy  withdrew  all  their  outposts,  in  front  of  the  in- 
trenched eamp^  before  Bayonne.  The  allied  powers^  having 
established  themselves  firmly  in  France,  lord  Wellington  be- 
gan to  move  towards  Boordeanx,  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  French  retreated  before  him,  without  making  a 
struggle.  They  successively  crossed  the  Bidouse,  the  (hive 
de  Monleon,  and  the  Gave  de  Pau,  and  took  post  at  Orthes, 
about  the  26tfa  of  the  same  month.  In  the  mean  time^  the 
light  troops  of  the  allies  had  broken  up  from  the  blockade  of 
Bayonne,  and  followed  the  movements  of  the  main  body.  The 
right  of  the  French  rested  upon  heights  near  Dax,  and  the 
left  occupied  the  town  of  Orthes  and  certain  hills  in  the  vi- 
eioity.    An  attack  upon  their  right)  by  miyor  general  Koat> 
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and  the  Portuguese  fangade,  did  not  f  oeeeed ;  but,  loud  WeU 
Itagton,  suddenly  ehanging  his  pkn,  earned  tKe  keighU  by  a 
nioittltaneouft  assaak  im  the  left  and  right  of  the  position* 
The  Freneh  retired  at  first  in  admirable  order,  but  after- 
wards in  eonfasion;  their  retreat  then  beeame  a  fiif^t, 
whieh  was  pursued  until  daik,  the  enemy  leaving  the  road  to 
Bourdeaux  open  to  the  advanee  of  the  allies.  During  these 
transaetions,  the  division  of  the  army  under  Sir  John  Hope, 
kad  invested  the  eitadel  of  Bayonne,  and  established  his  out- 
posts, near  the  adverse  works.  St  Jean  Pied  de  Pont,  and  Nav- 
arrens,  were  also  invested,  after  some  brittiaint  operations  in  the 
passage  of  the  Ardoar.  The  loss  whieh  the  allies  sustained 
HI  this  serviee,  inehidtng  the  battle  of  Orthes,  amounted  to 
about  four  thousand. 

The  forees  of  marshal  Suehet,  had  retired  from  Catalonia, 
in  February ;  and  a  division  of  marshal  Soolt's  troops,  de- 
jfeated  at  Aire  by  sir  Rowland  Bill,  retreated  towards  Tarbes, 
in  the  expeetation  of  being  joined  by  detaehments  from  the 
Catalonian  army.  Marshal  Beresford,  after  the  sueeesses  of 
the  main  body,  moved  forward  in  eonsiderable  foree  to  Bour<^ 
deanz.  The  mayor  and  eitizens  met  him  brfore  he  entered 
the  eity ;  hailed  his  approaeh  with  aeelamations,  and  sobsti* 
tttted  the  white  emblem  of  the  Bourbons,  for  the  badges  of 
servitude  whieh  had  been.imposed  by  Napoleon. 

Marshal  Soult,  though  he  was  greatly  redaeed,  was  not 
eontemptible  in  nambers.  Notwithstanding  he  was  apprised 
of  the  events  whieh  had  plaeed  Paris  in  the  hands  of  the  al- 
lies, and  oeeasioned  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  he  gave  a 
Uoody  battle  to  lord  Wellington,  near  Toulouse;  but  after  a 
great  eflbrt  of  valour,  eonsidering  his  inferiority  of  strength^ 
he  evaeuated  the  eity; 

The  war  whieh  had  been  waged  in  Italyv  exeited  no  appre- 
hensions, after  Murat,  the  king  of  Naples,  joined  the  eommon 
cause  of  the  allies  early  in  the  month  of  February.  But,  an 
unfortunate  attempt  upon  Bergen-<^Zo<Nn,  by  a  British  forea 
under  sir  Thomas  Graham,  whieh  was  sent  to  suoeour  Hol- 
land, oeeasioned  general  rqpet.  This  fortress,  situated  near 
Antwerp,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe  j  andsirThomasi 
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ia  mdertaldag  to  earry  it  bj  storm,  wo«  deleated,  with  greoi 
slaugbtery  and  tke  loss  of  many  valuable  and  higUy  regretted 
oJiieers. 

In  the  eoorse  of  the  last  year,  bat  prineipally  with  a  view 
to  indaee  the  Swedes  to  join  the  eammon  eanse  against  Na«> 
poleon,  a  treaty  had  been  eoneloded  between  Russsia  and 
Sweden,  to  whieh  Great  Britain  aeeeded,  stipnlataDg  that  a 
oompnisory  oession  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  should  be 
made  by  Denmark  to  Sweden.  Russia  not  feeling  disposed  to 
relinquish  her  eonqnests  in  Finland,  promised  to  satisfy  Dcsi- 
mark,  by  obtaining  for  her  an  equivalent  upon  the  Oerman 
eonttnent.  But  Denmark,  in  addition  to  her  objections,  re* 
suiting  from  her  conneetion  with  the  Freneh  eourt,  refused, 
npon  other  grounds,  to  agree  to  the  propositions ;  and  deolar^ 
ed  war  against  Sweden,  to  avenge  Ute  various  alleged  injuries 
whieh  she  had  sustained.  Having  fulfilled  his  engagements 
with  the  allied  powers,  the  Crown  Prinee  of  Sweden,  not  long 
subsequent  to  the  battle  of  'Leipasig,  in  whieh  he  had  borne  a 
distinguished  part,  took  possession  of  Holstein,  and  tamed  hiH 
arms  against  the  Danes.  The  fallen  fortunes  of  Bonaparte, 
however,  had  a  powerful  operation  upon  Denmark ;  and  she 
finally  eoneluded  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  with  Great 

JaiuU,  ||^^i„  ^^  Sweden,  by  whieh  she  stipulated  to 
join- the  allies  with  ten  thousand  m^a,  lor  a  subsidy  of  40e,00QL 
sterling ;  and  to  eede  Norway  to  Sweden ;  and  Sweden,  on 
her  part,  ligreed  to  transfer  Pomerania  to  Denmark.  Bat 
Norway,  eoneeiving  herself  thus  released  fVom  her  obliga- 
tions to  Denmark,  attempted  to  establish  an  independent  gov« 
ernraent  for  herself,  under  Prinee  Christian.  Great  Britain, 
an  order  to  fu|&l  her  engagements,  however  unjustifiable  they  . 
might  be  considered,  promptly  declared  the  eoast  of  Norway 
in  a  state  of  blockade  $  and  co-operated  with  Sweden,  in  re- 
ducing that  nation  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty.  Norway,  was  soon  invaded  by  the  Crown  Pf ince  of 
Sweden,  and  the  diet  of  the  country  was,  not  long  afterwards, 
compelled  to  accede  to  conditional  terms  of  submission. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  independence  of  Spain, 
l^nd  the  general  liberation  of  Europe,  afforded  Grea,t  Britain 
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an  opportmiity  to  torn  her  more  undirMed'attailtoB  to  tlie 
war  with  the  United  States.  A  large  proportion  of  the  troopi 
whieh  had  hitherto  been  sneeetsfolly  emplojed  in  the  Penin-* 
iula,  were  promptty  ordered  to  reinforee  the  armies  in  Cana* 
da,  and  on  the  Ameriean  eoast.  The  exasperated  feelingi  of 
all  elatsekof  people  in  Great  Britain,  against  Ameriea,  who 
had  taken  the  side  of  Franee,  at  a  time  when  she  was  gen- 
ially eonsidered  the  eommon  enemy  of  mankind,  had  ae- 
qaired  an  irresistaUe  impnbe  of  indigi^ion.  And,  the  ap- 
parent motires  and  eondnet  of  the  Ameriean  goremment, 
erineed  during  the  eontest,  had  not  been  ealeulated  to  restrain, 
bat  rather  to  inerease,  the  violenee  of  the  popular  sentiment. 
The  partienlar  erisis,  when  the  enemies  of  £ngland  were 
more  nnmerons,  her  expenditares  greater,  and  her  eredit  more 
redneed,  than  ever  they  had  been  known,  was  the  moment  eare« 
folly  selected  for  the  attaek ;  and  all  her  offers  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peaee  npoa  eqoal  terms,  after  the  ostensible  eaose  of  the 
war  had  been  removed,  were  refused,  and  a  derogatory  eondi- 
ion  proposed  as  the  preliminary  to  an  armistiee*  The  eharae- 
ter  of  inveteraey,  whieh  the  war  had  thos  assumed,  was  not  di- 
minished by  the  new  principles,  which  AoMriea  had  introdu- 
ced, with  regard  to  her  naturalized  citizmis  $  by  which  she  un- 
dertook to  retaliate  upon  Bngiish  prisoners  in  her  possession, 
and  to  hold  them  as  hostages,  lor  traitors,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured, fighting  upon  the  soil,  and  against  the  banners  of  their 
own  country.  But,  aiTeeted  by  the  frightful  extent  of  the 
evils  they  were  inflicting,  anO,  perhaps,  by  the  resolute  de- 
termination of  the  British  government,  to  bring  to  justice  all 
traitors  foond  in  arms  against  England,  the  Ameriean  ad] 
ministration  abandoned  the  extraordinary  ground  they  had 
assumed  $  and  the  hostages,  on  both  sides,  were  restored  to 
the  ordinary  state  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Influeneed  by  a  desire  to  put  a  termination  to  the  differen- 
ces between  Oreat  Britain  and  America,  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, of  Russia,  offered  his  friendly  mediation,  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  both  countries.  But,  as  the  British  ministry 
eould  not  admit  the  interposition  of  a  third  power,  in  regard 
to  (he  principal  subject  of  dispute  remaining,  beeaose  it 
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wmU  he  raittUj  svkjeeUng  to  the  deeit ion  of  an  iMpirr, 
their  most  •Mved  end  valnaUe  naritime  rif^tSt  i^on  the 
unimpaired  preforraiion  of  whieb^  their  exiitenee  aa  a  na- 
tion depended  $  yet,  they  deelared  themdvei  ready  to  noaii. 
nate  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  direetly  with  the  United 
fitatee,  fbr  the  restoration  of  peace.  The  British  goven- 
men!  proposed  London  as  the  plaee  of  negoeiation,  or  Got- 
tenbarg,  if  more  agreeable  to  the  American  administration. 
The  Pk^ident  of  the  United  Sjtates  aeeepted  the  proposal  of 
negoeiating  at  the  latter  plaee,  upon  prineiples  ^  not  inesn* 
aistent  with  the. maxims  of  puUie  law,  and  the  maritime 
rights  of  the  British  empire,'*  whioh  he  had  heretofbre  ap- 
peered  determined  to  disregard;  and  eommissioners  were 
^Mof^^^j  appointed  by  America,  to  repair  to  Enrspe  and 
I  the  negooiation. 
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